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INTRODUCTION. 


I F llu; courteous leader will take the trouble to jiass in review the 
rec'ords of e\ents lii lOirope >iiu‘e ]8G(J and FSt'iT, lu‘ will discover that 
in those u‘ar,s th<‘ Old World was enl(‘ring upon a vS(‘ason of teri’ible storm, 
inters|»erse(I, it is tiauu with (xa'asioiial calms, hut storm (juiekly rf'cnmuit, 
violent, and sweepin^jf in its iH'siilis. Furope had ajijianmtly settled down 
after the wars of 1804-05, and of 1859, to uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
ri'st which the ‘‘party of order," in all the Continental euuntries, had in- 
sistcil upon inaiuj^uratino' after 1848. 

'rill' era of conferences and I'Xjiosition^ seemed almost to indicate 
the relinquishment of the old jiolicy of jilunder, partition, and political 
gaiuhlin<^’. Secular enemies proti'sted their future (‘teriiity of friendship; 
enqiii'cs talked of founding themselves upon peac'c ; small nations smiled 
in th(‘i[' fancied security; and the “balance of power" was still believed 
in even by so clever a man as 'Phiers. 

Hut suddenly the face of the European world wvas changed. The great 
movement of unilieation — the sublime work of this last half of the nine- 
teefith century — wuis begun in earnest. Out of the sands of Brandenburg 
ste[)ped the unifiers of Oermany; Austria lost her foothold in Italy, her 
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su})rc'mo inilucnco the (ioniiaiiic* Stat(‘s t Siuiowii was fought; tlio 
])alan(.‘(' of j)()\vor was almost a for^otton illusion ; the })()licy of comptm- 
sation vSo lonp^ talk(‘(l of was scattored to tlu' winds ; tho military stren^tli 
of Franco was broken ; tlio English in their insular fortress trembled lest 
their own ])eculiar position might he changed; the German Emperor was 
crowiKal in Versailles; the kingdom of Italy took back its rightful heritage 
of Ivonu* ; the tem])oitd pow('r was hrokcm ; the Ivcpiiblie and its attendant 
reforms were declared in France and Spain; and the l\)W(‘rs of tho Noi’tli 
appeanal no longin' shadow 3 % Imt gigantic and imposing real forni>, 
asserting with em])hasis and might llanr future su})rema('y . England, 
with her vast domain si^attinval througli tin* seas^ siamual happily free 
from the ('ntanglcimmts of ]>olitics upon the ('ontinent, and found consida- 
tion in tljc' den (dopment of li(‘r so-call('<l Imjxn’ial polii'y, waiting an lairly 
opportunity of a>s(‘rting lun* (M|ualitv with thes(' m*w mastm’s of the 
Euro])ean situation. TIh' gn'at storm of the war of 1S70-71, in Avliicdi 
th(' French ('m])ir(' and the last vestiges of monarchy in Franc(' disappeanal ; 
the triumj)hs and thi* exactions of tlu' Germans; iIk' swift u[)rising to im- 
portance of t!ie Jtalians, — wen* things which ups<‘t all Furopiaau calculati{)ns. 
The forward movcnu'nt for tin* division into larg(' States — movenamt so 
long checki'd by consummat<‘ stati'smen, - had begun in ('amidst , and was 
to be carried on with bid trilling int(‘rru[)lion Ixmccforward. ddicn catm^ 
llic (mormons catucl}'>m of th(‘ ( 'ommun(‘, — lh(‘ tinal and tcri'ilih' ellbrt of 
Socialism on the soil of Franc<‘ ; aflim which tin' gauid sjx'ctrc took up her 
northward march, soon to terrify the G<‘rman^, fluslicil with tludr ^'iclori^‘^, 
and tin* llussians bu.^y with their ambitious plans f u' con((U(‘st in Euro[H5 
and Asia. Aft(‘r thi> then* was a lull, soon succcMshsl by anotluT storm, — 
the great convulsion oid of^wshich Averc born new kingdoms, mov nations 
in South-East(‘rn Europe ; a.ml then it was that- England, siadng her o])por- 
tnnity, — perhaps using it Avith hesitation and too ha-bly, y(‘t seeing and 
seizing it, — maintained tin* ])lac(‘ which sh(‘ might havi' lost. The ashes 
of national feeling in the seattmaal States in tin*, South-East, Avhich had 
so long b(Mm tributary to tlu^ Ibirk, wei‘<* fanned into ilames. Th(‘- work 
of revolt was (juiek and hardy. The sympathy of lOngland was kcam, far- 
reaching, strong. Idien^ was a race betAveen Russia and Great Britain for 
masteiy and ]ire.stig(* in th(5 Balkan p(‘«iuHuhi. Tln^ revolution in ’tin* 
Herzegovina and in Bosnia, the suce(!ssful war in Si'rvia, the ex[>osure of 
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the outrages in Bulgaria, were folfowed by the quick descent of a powerful 
army from the Xoilli. The ^reat Russo-Turkish war of 1877 was be^un ; 
juid then it was seim that the Eastern Question, which had been so long 
derided as an antique fossil, to ])e looked at, taken to pieces now and 
again, and relegated to the eomfoi-ta])le obscurity where it was thought to 
belong, was thenceforth a vital, all-ijn])ortant factor in European politics. 
TIk; hand of England was rais(‘(l to })r('vent tlie comphMe trium})h of the 
corKjuering Russians ; ( \)nstantinoj)l(i was saved from the invad(‘r ; but both 
those who wislu'd to invade it and these who desited to protect it recognized 
that its fate must soon b(‘ si'ahal. Bulgaria, so long ])rostrate, rose to a 
]iriiicij)ality ; lh)umania and Servia lua'ame kingdoms; Roumelia, almost a 
Russian j^rovince. Crrei'ce s})rang to arms, and took Thessal}' from the Turks. 
Tli(‘ Ihn])(*rors of the Xoi’th alr(‘ady hinted at an alliance witli the mysterious 
('ni])ir(u whos(‘ naim^ na'ans the khupirc^ of tla^ East, 'k-besYr/a — 

oiH' day, ])C'rhaps, to be " Fortunat(‘ Austria ; ” and tlie Latin State's, alannod, 
disgust(‘d, and aniaz(‘d, tell consti’aiiH'd to spe'iid their ('iKU’gy upon internal 
reforms and im})i’o\ cme'nts. Beacon>li('ld had shown a bold front IST the 
Berlin Longn'ss, but Ik' ])ass(‘d away, and the' milder dena'anor of Gladstone 
l(‘l‘t but little fear in tlu' minds of tia' I'uh'rs of tln^ North tliat their prestige 
would be wi’(‘st(‘d tVom tluMn by any of those allianc('s onc(‘ so ('asily made 
.and so ('a.sily bi-ok(‘n. 

Th(‘ changi's tliu^ achi('Vi‘d iii a \\‘\\ >hort }cars : the unification of two 
gri'at sets of States in Italy and (rcrinany; reduction to the sc'cond i)lan, as 
th(‘ th('alrical ai‘chit(‘(‘t s ,say, of Eraiaa' and Austria ; tlc' placing in doubt of 
the ('xact status of England in relation to general Europt'an allairs ; the 
UK'iiacc convi'ved to the small Ihiropi ati St.ites ykt^ Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and others, which had long fancii'd tlieftiselves secure ; lla^ up- 
rising of n(‘W Stati's, and the. rek'ase. from barbarous despotism ol all South- 
Eastern khirope, soon to bn seamt'd with through lines of rail, and by the 
oj)ening iq> of its vast resources to exei-cis(' nev/ inlluence on European com- 
merc(‘ ; the secure and patient jirogress of Great Britain towards those r('- 
fornis which to-day even 1h(^ highest in rank of hm* i)rivileged classes admit 
as n(‘C('ssary and just, — thes(\ with their attendant weight of romantic, 
pictures(|u(‘, and ])athetic occurrences, have hik'd full with the wonderful 
and the thrilling a period of half ti generation, some episode's from which the 
author has end)odi(‘d in his humble book. For, without spea'ial assumption 
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of humility, it would ill become him to assume any other motive, in j)reseijt- 
iiip^ the followini;' pages, than that of reviewing, here amply, there eiirsoi-ily, — 
now witti the eontidence born of ])ersonal knowledge, now with the hesita- 
tion which accompanies hearsay, — this splendid succession of events, huge 
and little, from 1867 to the present time. 

The author must not be accused of lack of thoroughness if he has omitted 
mention of many things of conse<juenee. llis aim has been neither to make 
a history nor a record, but lightly in remembrance to wander through that 
Euro[)e in Storm and Calm which h(‘ ha<l the opportunity to know, h()])iiig 
that the untravelled reader may lind momentary jileasure and instruction in 
llis })ages. 

So he, without furtlu'r parley, invit<‘s the reader to witness with him tlu^ 
downfall of the Second FremT En4)ire ; the }»ageants of tin* great hixposi- 
lion; to ]o(tk in at a sovereign's palace or an Km})rcss*s boudoir; assist at a 
dij)lomatic iiili’igue or the pro<luction of a famous opi'ra-boiiffe : tola' a gmest, 
at a royal wedding or a bull-tight; get under lire at a barricaihs '‘tio" a 
revolution; follow the track of contending armies and be incarcerateil as a 
s[)y ; see the declaration of a Kepublic and the execution of a not(*d ci iminal ; 
be besieged and be.sieger ; help at the coronation of an Einpei'or and at tin* 
tliglit of an Empi’ess: go tlirough from beginning to end the greati'st and 
most sanguinary- insurrection of modern tinu'S ; pee]) in on busy England, — 
on its sj)orts, its illdn^t]■ies, its polities ; see a Passion i’lay ; be mobbed at an 
IriNh National Land League jueeting; go dowji across tlie lieldsand ibroiigb 
the defiles of Bulgaria to the Balkans; talk of the Sultan and the Einja ror 
of Tnstria; see Bismarck at liome and abroad, on horseback and in bis 
study; eat roastial mutton in an insurgent cam}) with kiiiv(‘s which have but 
lately served to kill 'IVrks; and, finally, to tak(‘ a liast v glance at the great 
colonial game on which all Euro})can Powers liave eijt(,‘red in the last lew 
years. 

It is in j>ursuit of this colonial game, in obedience to this keen ])assion 
for the acapiisition of outlets, that llie Old World bids fair to ene.oniiter new 
storms, iH-w ]>ertiirbations of the political atinospliere, more tenible than 
any recited in this volume. The (jonflicting interests of the great nations 
which have underlakfMi the task of civilization in Afri(;a and in (’mitral 
Asia, have lU'ver so closely imperilhal the pea(;o of all Europe as at Hk'* pr(‘s- 
ent writing. It is ulwa 3 s dangerous to prophesy, but looking back at the 
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results uf the iuteruiitioiial conilicts in Europe since 1800-07, and tracing 
downward from that period until now the sturdy progress ma(J^ in Europe 
toward concenti’ation into large States, by the absorption of all tlie smaller 
ones, who shall dare to say that if anotlier general European war follows 
upon the collision between great European nations in their African and 
Asiatic fields of action, the result may not be the still farther reforming of 
the map of Europe, in obedience to the mysterious and silent operation of 
that law which (hn-na's that wiadtii and the sources of wealth go invariably 
to the strong? 

If the I’cader tinds here and there too nuicli of storm, let him turn to the 
])iiges in which is rcllected some little of that serenity and repose for which 
J*hiro})ean society is so much to be envied. If he will have it that the verdict 
on certain men who stood high, and (hr'zled while they stood, is too severe, 
let him r(‘ll('et that the author hnl (expresses the oj)inion which has come to 
he that oi' the majority in fhiro]>e . for tliere is no douht that, in the 
future. European majorities will he demom’atie, non-1 mjKTial, progressive ; 
and it cannot In* denied that, as in Vienna a new and beautiful capital has 
bemi built like a ring round an ancient, black, and grimy town, so, spring- 
ing up all round fhiropean tradition and formula are the light and bright 
editi(‘t‘s of modern institutions. 11 Ihiroja* lights so much, she does not light 
in vain. Each period of storm and thunder makes the sky clearer, the 
sjieetaele on tla* horizon more impre^^ive, more beautifid. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

I N this volume the author lias endeavored to endiody tlie results of a 
lengthy terra of special eorrespoiideiice in Europe, during wliieli time 
lie has contrihuted letters and articles ujion the jiolitical and general sit- 
uation, During a huge part of' the cjioch covcr(‘d by the narrative in 
this volume, tlie autlior enjoyed exi^eptional (►p{)ortiinitics for observing 
the conduct of affairs in tlie various European countries of which he lias 
ventured to treat, and has endeavored impartially and faitlifulE’ to de- 
scribe events wliich are among the most iiujiortant of the century. 

In the task of this portrayal he has been aided by the talent and 
skill ot ]\r. Felix Regarney, a distinguished Rarisian illustrator, who has 
contributed inori' tiian one hundred original sketches to the wcu’k : and 
to the peiK'il of Mr. J. Wells Champney, well known in the artistic 
world. 

It would be impossilile in the limits of a single volume to describe, 
even in the simplest fasliion, all the great events wliich have taken j>lace 
in Europe from 1867 to tlie pre.sent time. The author has contented 
himself with emhodying in Ids narrative those with which he was most 
familiar; and lie trusts Hhat the public will accpiit him of any attem])t 
to be either iiriTound or sensational. He has tried to tell a simple story 
whi(;h may afiord pleasure and profit to the general reader. 
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EURt)1>E IN STORM AND CALM. 


CHAPTER ONE. 

The Volcanic Shimraor. ~ Paris in 18(>7. — Tlio Second Empire at the Height of its Glory. — The 
'^^W'owniu;.: of the Edifice.” —The Ec^^tival of IVacc. — The “Prophecy of Ev'l.” — Xapoleon 
rcuSiiyes Itistiinruishcd Gnesii;.. — A Itempteil Assassination of Alexander the Second. - Tho Sultan 
tn Paris. - 'i he Liueiiihouro' J'anie. — Tlie Hidden Forces at Work. 


T he traveller wlio climbs to the snui- 
rait of Vesuvius on a day when the 
fjreat volcano is apparently at ])erfect 
rest, and at a period when no manifesta- 
tions of its tvrath aje ex[)ected, will ob- 
serve, as lie looks down into the vast 
bowl of the crater, the delicate shimmer 
caused by rising heat. 'J'he transparent 
air is tremulous, an4 although the seeiie 
u})on ;,^,Which tlie visitor gazes from this 
strange Biountain is one of exquisite 
licauty and tramiuillity, cannot rest j a in 
the feeling of foreboding, as he thinks 
of the tremor in the atmosphere. Jt is 
the perpetual menace of the liidden forces, 
ready to bri'uk forth, overturning all the 
barriers intia-posed between tlaunsclves 
and liberty ; and, in the mad rush of their 
esea[)e, likely to transform the smiling 
landscapes, historic villages, and teem- 
ii]g cities, into a chaos not unlike the 
primal one. 

In Palis, in 1867, the Second Empire 
had itftficlied tho height of its glory and 
renown. From all corners of tho worlds 
from the most brilliant Oriental capitals, 
from northern cities, from Asia and from 
America, the chiefs of State and the 
celebrities of the moment came to the 


QiKieii city to offer their tribute of praise 
and admiration, and to join in the cele- 
l>ration of a festival of peace. To the cas- 
ual observer the beautiful French capital 
in this year of s[)lendor and ga vety at first 
seemed to olTer a pei’fect exainj)le of the* 
wis(' results of sound administration and 
willing devotion to the tills of \)eacc ; 
but, in looking attentively, day by day, 
upon tho scene, it was easy to discover — 
it was impossilile in fjiet not to see — 
the menacing volcanic shimmer, which 
indicated a coming outl)reak of forces too 
long repressed, too certain to break forth 
in wild disaster. „ / 

The SeCoiid Empire in France had 
ptissed into a proverb. It was no longer 
the fashion to speak of its creation as 
a crime. The passionate })ages of 
Kinglakc, the stinging denaticiations of 
Hugo, w’ere almost considered as partisan 
and ungenerous. The French iieople 
were eon(IemneS|| as the punishment for 
their culpable supinenaaily day by day to 
hear it said of themsepS^ that they were 
unfit for self-govern&dp^'^iiDd that the 
Empire had been for an un mixed 

bl^dng. It impress]^'' ;^e now, half a 

generation after these ^ last brilliant 
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moments of the Second Empirey:<&- 
ously, to remeiuber that United 

States came a great par<i of "the moral 
sup})ort accorded to Napoleon III. : 
not only did he suioceed in grouping 
about him })oU‘ntr.tcs, who, fifteen years 
before, had considered him the most 
wretched of ; not only did he 

invite to his CVmrt, and instal in 
bis palace of the Tuilerios, the Czar 
of all the Russias, and the Sultan of 
Turkey ; but he wooed from the ad- 
miring bosoms of the fair Uepubli- 
caus of the West a homage which they 
would never have paid to a parvenu at 
home. 

At this particular time the Repub- 
licans in France were half inclined to 
lower their bucklers for a while, and to 
pause in their attacks u[X»n the govern- 
ment wliich they had so long dute‘sted, 
irresolute as they were in presence of 
the numerous experiments and reforms 
80 loudly aiinonnoed by the Imperial 
agents. The year of the great Kxik>- 
sition” w'as ushered in with a wonderful 
flourish of trum[>ots by the Imperial 
ministty. It was said and printe<i, for 
tlie first time since the coup that 

the hour fur a cessation of repressive 
measures had arrived ; that the long 
jKjriod of personal government, rendered 
neccssaiy by the WHCailetl •anarchy of 
had come to an end. The 
‘‘crowning of the edifices” as the 
|K>Iitical jargon of ttie momejat had it, 
was soon to take plaoe. If one could 
credit the asief^ns of all who were 
interested in d^|(| 2 pport of the Imperial 
dynasty in France, the one wish of the 
Kmperor was to^lve with liberal hand 
as much freedom to his long-oppressed 
pcoide us they obold conveniently digest, 
lie and his w’ere to be the judges of ti|ie 
quantities of lib^y to be dispen^, 
and they confldetttiy Invited lire judg- 


\ 

matit of Europe upon thcyffSiiiadoin in 
taking off someffew of the screws. 

Each foreign State y|(5d with the Otijer 
in its endeavors to d 4 agreeable and 
flattering to the J^mpiye., A Parisian 
was [lerhups pardonableitt this time for 
his supimsition that Paris was the sun 
around which the society of the world 
revolved. Paris fasbio^B, Paris comic 
music, and Parisian hrir-d-hrac^ were 
famous throughout Euk>i)e, and had 
made their way into the remotest 
regions of Asia^ Africa, and America. 
It is true, that when one turned^|ag» the 
soberer domains of literature high 
art, it was found that tlie Frimch Emi)ire 
had fostered Die production of little or 
nothing within them. The great art^ts 
w'ore not to bo found at the Court. 
They were voluntary or involuntary 
cities. The theatre had become so 
VIMvolous that it was the scandal of 
Eorope, and among the few painters of 
emiueuce who basked in the Imperial 
siuflil^e were many who did not hesi- 
tate to satirize, in the most bitter man- 
ner, tl;# under which thej; lived. 

The social corruption had reached such 
a height thalf^^it could bo paralleled 
only by tho , corruption which was no 
longer concealed in politics. Paris was 
filled with a tlirong of adventurers, or 
newly enriched people^ aristocratic, in 
income, though not in breeding. They 
came from everywhere, and at the first 
whiff of smoke of the war in 1870 they 
disappeared like demons in a pantomime. 
Few of them hive returned. They 
seemed to belong to the especial epoch 
which closed with the fall of the Empire ; 
to have had their day as corta&ll files 
have theirs, a^d at fte. dose to have 
^ finished fheir ifUsteno^ 

However varioQ8^imj|(|(^ hAVC been the 
Judgments passed iqwii Empire and 
the variance of 
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THK imperial family. 



iiiucU time and labor. The Empire The Exposition of 18G7 was Imagined 
thoroughly understood the scienlje of purely as a diversiok. In , 1^66 the 
diversions.,, It giving , Empire had already^;jfaj^^tin%o decline, 

public splendid shows, 'military reviews, Jph0 formidable RepuMcaii Opposition 
and the glitter of foreign expeditions, ^feuped against it l€pig ago as 1857 

hoping to divert its attention from what become ^^emely powerful, 

.Tf" . 'V.! ;K;-‘ ' ' 

• . .r 
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and in 1864 and 1865 was decide^^jy 
aggressive. This oppositiOBi led by 
{K)Uticians of tlie experience iwail impor- 
tance of Thiers, Berryi|rv^^3!>anjiiinais, 
Jules Favre, Ernest l^card^ Jules Simon, 
Gamier- PugOs, and Pelletan. Gam- 
betta’s voice hud not yet been heard 
outside the rey^.v of the Latin Quarter, 
,or the narrow l)oundaries of the court- 
room. Emile Ollivier was a prominent 
figure in this opposition to the govern- 
ment ami the majority in the (?haniber. 
lie, like one or two other politicians 
wlio were Republican in name, listened 
to the specious promises of the lmp<*ii- 
alists, atjd allowed himself to he won 
o\(‘r to their <*an.se of pretended liheral 
i-eform. Naj>oleon liad said that “ tlie 
Empire was peace,'’ at the <uitset of liis 
Im]>erial career; but he luul until this 
year’s first months been eoatradi( ting 
liims<*lf hy maintaining, against (•\en 
the opinion of tlie mort' enliglitened of 
his own pai1y, the shattered remnants 
of tlie French expedilinii in Mexico, and 
was daily expeeting to hear news of tlu* 
disaster’ v hi'ch could irolonuer he avoMcd 
there* J'he immense and cordial wcl- 
coitK' accordi d to the Exhibition when it 
(jjx'iiid. in tlie spring of 1^67, was a 
vciital>le gmlsend to tla‘ En’pire. It 
nndonht(‘dly jait hack llu‘ clock of fate 
by many liours. , ^ ^ 

lint the chx'k of fate was not to l)e 
sf<*pi)ed, nor yet cra(*ked or broken. It 
went (.11 with remorseless “ tiek,** and it 
wa^ v ith greatm* vexatiem and restlesK- 
le-s than he had manifested at any 
previous tiri»e in his c'areer that the 
Knipeior began hr*i Urge and splendid 
series of festivals, flc had been from 
Ills yuntli toi> acute an observer of jxJit- 
ical imlicntlonfl'Bot to luu^e ]>erccive(l 
that the j^ositidn of France in Europi 
had greatly chaiigod* It was the fict- 
ion at his ( ourt to dtoj Umt the eveilt» 


in Schleswig-Holstein, and b^isk and 
astounding campaign which culminated 
in the defeat of AuStarlft at Sadowa in 
1866, iiad one jot shi^k^ French jires- 
tige ; but Natioleon Itt. knew better. 
He was wiser than tlie {lOdple whom he 
had grouped around him. The insin- 
cere, the corrupt, pei’sisted in their 
theory that France would only have 
to put forth an atom of her aneimit 
strength to maintain her historic infin- 
ciicc and to reduce to their pro])cr jjro- 
portions the ne^ly arisen invteiisions of 
Pnissia. In tlie long ^ears of fils cap- 
tivity the Empm-or had made hl^ful 
studies in social ;nid political scfejicc. 
and he donhtlcris r'ealizi’d that the time 
had come for- tlic unification of the ho- 
mogeneous pco|>le8 in the numorois 
States of (tcrmanv. So, too, it is friir 
to suppose that he foresaw Italian 
unification; ami as I'oth these wine, 
from tin' sclfisli political slaml-tioint , 
dangers and mmiaci’S to the greatness 
of France, t'crliaps he dreaim'd Of sml- 
diUily checking them. l»c lliat as it 
may, the Exposition period was gratr- 
fully reciignized by all nations as a 
breath iiig-spjice in a lime of 
upon which Europe had entered ; and 
none were more grateful in their iccMtg 
iiilion tiian the Prnssiams, who liad fully 
believed that Eraiicc would not sultinil 
quietly to the n^sults of Sadowa. 

So Europeans and Americans idiki* 
forgot, or wilfully ignored, tiic volcanic 
shimmer, ami unitixl in tln^ grand fes- 
tival of pleasint.', Laisting the senses, 
and most of all llu‘ attention, upon the 
wonders spread before them in the most 
beautiful capital of the Western AVpild. 
TIic Imperial coiimiisKioi|^^li^eli directed 
the Exhibition dW its wonc^lth skill and 
energy, and filled the Cbaflip"^de Mura 
with a grand (qntome of EuwjjQun 
niulerial jirojijess. It wiiti remarked 
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that CTei:niiby had but, Jittl« of an indus- 
trinl character to sh^w^dnd the sprightly, 
chroniclers for tlje small journals of the 
boulevard expei^d their wit upon the 
inaimneth canuop which lilled the Oer- 
nian section ;0f‘ the Exhibition Palace, 
little realizing that a few years after- 
wards similar caupop would frown upon 
Paris from the envIfoAiing her. In 
order and arrangement the Exhibition 
was [)erhaps supei-ior to any of itS"' 
successors, not (ixcepting the mammoth 
one lu'ld in Philadelphia in 1870. 

Th^infcernatioiud craze was justbegin- 
nin^^^ 18(;7. d'he current of travel 
from America hnd already begun, and 
Europcain ])rie(‘.s laid not yet assumed that 
vertiginous upward cours(i which they 
have latterly talam and maintained. 
The trans-Atlantic strangei-, with his 
new fortune, found Paris the [)aradise 
of (.‘heapness and luxury. Ruhi Rus- 
sians, innumerable (lernuins of medium 
tbrtune, Turks and Ansti'ians, (i reeks 
and Hebrews, Scandinavians and Anglo- 
Saxons, nightly thronged the newly 
ornarncnUid boulevards. Such ei'ow'ds 
h:iv(? never lu'en seen in Paris sinee. 
In those days the electric light u'as 
in its infancy, and few large eiiies 
had had the courage to make exi)ei‘i- 
nnmts with it. But Imperial Paris took 
it, used it generously, and perhaps 
hoptal that th(‘ volcanic shin»inej’ would 
b(^ h\ss p(‘rei'ptible beneath its artilieial 
glar('. The pageants of the Exhibition 
w(*re very iiumei’ons, and some of them 
will he famous in history. Paris was 
lilled with ornek troops, well drilled, 
well dressed, prottd of the duties con- 
stantly giveu tlicm, and with their 
naiional vaui^:..yet untarnished by any 
of those sad inverses which they were 
called to suffer a little later. The Im- 
perial Court was at Compi^igue, but 
Napoleon first received his royal guests 


Xipleries. As these guests ar- 
|i|||j|l|| pne, they were welcomed 
with befitting their 

cxalte3Fs9®ci|i*, The liberal journals, 
\vhich ^ad, indulged in sinister pi opbe- 
cies that mh^parvenu Emperor could not 
bring to bis side the legitirbite sover- 
eigns of Europe, gracefully acknowl- 
edged their error, and joined in the 
general enthusiasm. Napoleon affected 
a slightly democratic demeanor, whjle 
carefully maintaining with relation to 
Ids guests all the etiquette to which they 
.attached so much importance, and of 
which the Empress l^higfmic was always 
such a passionate devotee. 

No doubt the visit of the Emperor 
Al(‘xander II. of Russia would have in 
less dangerous times been productive of 
a certain current of o[>ini()n in Franco 
favorable^ to the, mainteiianc(‘ of the Em- 
pir(‘ iheMk ' The spectacle of the Czar of 
all the Russias riding in the same gur- 
riage with Nat)oleon HI., and accet)tiug. 
his hospitality, was not without its weight. 
It seemed as if the man W'ho had so 
long..k‘cn calh‘d an adveuturei’ hatl at 
last" enrolled liimself in the soci<?ty to 
wdiicb he had always desiiaid to ladong. 

Alexander II. of Russia hail Just en- 
t(*red U[>ou his repressive policy in Poland 
when he made his visit to Paris, and he 
vas perhaps a surprised, on arriv- 

ing in the (^ourt-yaixi of tlie d'uileric's, to 
be salntevi with a sonorous “ la 
Polog^ie:, Moitsieur!’’ w'hieh eame from 
tlie of that stanch republican Mon- 
sieur Floqiiet, who subsequently- became 
one of the chief municipal authorities of 
the French capital. In Fcbruaiy of 
,l§:g7 the Russian Empoi'or had sup- 
pressed the Polish CouncU of State, and 
had given the public of the 

OOuntry into the hands of ‘Russian authori- 

S . This was prelitnlnoi'y to the great 
istire whicUMfek)k in 1868, when by 
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au u^ase b€i suppressed the Kiugclom 
Polaud, and forbade PoU^Wjlj^es ana 
gentieruen to wear their cos- 

tumes. infinite precautious were"%ftken 
bj the authorities of tlie Frerj^h.iEni^ire 
against attempts upon the lives of 
the vi8§|B'HHOvereigns ; but the legions 
of pplior' which swarmed in the city 
j^-KT^re not snllieicnt to protect tlie Czar 
• A^ander tVom an attempted assassina- 
ti^- I chanced to be close to tlu‘ Im- 
perial carriage when the fanatic Berc- 
zowski, on the day of the review of the 
9th of June in the Bois de Boulogne, tired 
a pistol at Alexander’s head. There was 
an immense press of people returning 
from the review, and much crowd iug and 
confusion were caused by the sudden 
arrival of a great body of chivalry which 
was milking its wiy at a vigorous trot out 
of the wood. In common w^iLh thou- 
sands of others I was pres^d forward 
to the main avenue, along which the Em- 
p0k>r of Russia was just retuming. I 
heard a pistol shot, and tlum an im- 
mense “Ah!” such as only a Latin 
crowd can' utter ; and next, much ^rmy 
surf^se, I saw the carriage* liUed^^^th 
ugly-looking fellows in hlack clothea, who 
were doubtless the police agents^ with 
which the crowds were plentifully inter- 
spersed. 

There was no tia>6 during the clos- 
ing days of the Second Empire when 
one could feel that iu a misoellaneous 
assembly of a dozen jKtrsons, unless 
it was by invitation in a private par- 
loi . there would not be one or two 
poli(!e si)ie8. These spies were fonnd 
everywhere. They ipfested the cafin. 
They offered for sale opera-glasses 
trifling trinkets, and peered impertinentfy 
into travellers* faceil. They aasntned 
ever}' conccivahlc dlsgftise, and fre- 
quently made report on noatters wbl|th 
were not of the Ci6n#(equet]&v 


now and ttcn ^priously eipbajrrassing 
innocent 8trang^|g^‘ Whose notions of 
free speech' were 'brojtitght from a less 
exhausted atmosphciS®*Tf two i)(H)j)h; 
began a discussion on street tlie 

third man who was Hur0'^to.cv>me iq) and 
listen ivas either a .se/'f/e;if de ville, as the 
policemen were called ip those days, or 
was a private delective''^^ Any grouj) of 
three, four, or five j^ersons, standing to 
discuss and api)eanng to be deeply in- 
tcreted in conversation in tiny stn'ct 
door-way of public building or in a sipiare, 
was immediatidy re(jiu*st(‘d to “• movi* 
on.” Any refusal to obey wouJi^dhave 
been followed by arrest, and any offtMiei? 
agaiiist tile Imperial notions of order 
was qualified as erimiiial. 

'Ilie wonld-l>e Uvssas^inof the Kmpefer 
of Russia was insane with passion, or he 
would not have dreamed of attempting 
the life of a sovereign in a town so filled 
with private s[>iefi and jK^lice-oflieers as 
Paris. The Sultan of-^Turkey, Abdul 
Aziz, who ufterwanis lia<I so tragic an 
end, was highly gratified at the mas- 
terly manner in which he was surroundi'd 
hy a net-work of spiea from the moment 
of his arrival to that of his departure. 
He WHS the most apprehensive, timid 
creature that I rememher ever to have 
seen in public. On one (HX'asion he was 
taken through tlie pritici[)al streets in one 
of the great gala carriages of tin* time of 
Louis XIV., and his carri.age was sur- 
rounded in the Rue Ro3*ale by a crowd 
which was quite crazy with curiosity. 
The Sultan «ut cowering in a corner of 
this antJ(jUO vehicle, sweltering in his 
heavy Eurofiean uniform, loaded down 
with gold and silver decorations, and 
looking very much rnoiw like i criminal 
who had been detecti d than til^e the de- 
fender of the faith Hii and t)te i^bixsesaor 
of Solimnn the MagniflcenL ^ 

Among t|| guestg of 
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to Paris in thi6 gala year were two elde^^i 
gentlemen of sober mien, whp' 4tttX^ted 
arte attention than the Czar 8if‘ tHrfesl- 
tan, and whose visit was of morB vital 
significanoe than that of the above-men- 
tionod i^^ntates. These two person- 
ages weref&ing William of Prussia, and 
Bismarck, who had left Ixihiud him in 
rParis years ago, when he had lK‘en sbi- 
tioned there as a diplomat, the reputation 
of a brilliant wit and a cynical and gen- 
eially successful wire-puller. Tiie Pari- 
sian rabble made fun of the vshiuiug 
liehncl and the white coat which Bismarck 
wore when he mounte<l Ids steed to 
atUmd the review :d Longehamps, and 
many pleasantries were iiidulgtal in at 
the ex{)ense of the veneralile Prussian 
king. But tlie intelligeijt and cnllixated 
classes w('r<‘ careful to make ii<» jok(‘s 
about the* Prussians, and im[>roved to 
the utmost tlieii' opja»rtunities of cul- 
tivating pleasant ndations with them. 
NafKjleon and his folio vvei-s had an 
unbouudcil confidence in their ability 
to arraugf' lnatter^. Tlu'v fancied tluit, 
with the prestige <d’ tlie First Kmpire be- 
hind k, the Second could iuanagi‘ to 
o^■(‘^a\vf* aggression. i'\cn ihougli itruigiit 
not thf' force suddenly to repel 

it. King Willi.im and Bisiinuvk w<*re 
carefnlly entertrdned at Cornpiegue, and 
li.stemal with fihgned ij^ot wi!h real in- 
ter(*st to the many polirreai combinations 
either prc)tK)S<‘d to them, or hinted at in 
ju*eH4'nce, The Prussiaim w'ould 
^*rtairdy have; Ix-en exacting had they 
not aj»prov(‘d f>f the politty of the Iin- 
tu rial party in Krajice, for it wa« feeble 
enough (lireelly to serve their ftiBu'Csls. ' 

FrniKM*,” says M. Simon, “as a neces- 
sary eonsecptcina* of the piaxligious in- 
crease of p(>wer in Prussia, couHequent on 
la r vietoiy at SadowUi ^‘pped down 
from the first rank into the . second. 
Kapoleon had made erri>r in al- 


i?tempting to observe the imlioy set forth 
in the speech in' Which he abandoned 
Austria to her fate. He said, ‘ With 
regard to Germany my intcntit>ii is 
henceforth to observe a ^licy of neu- 
trality which, without hindering us now 
and then from expressing our sympatliies 
or our regrets, leaves us strangers to qnes- 
tioQS in which our iutePests aie not di- 
rectly cngjiged.’ ” M. Thiers pointed out, 
in 1860, the dangcu* of this indiftercnce 
which the Kmpiie dt'sired to manifest, 
lie said that it was to Ik.* ietu(‘d that 
Germany woidd profit l>y it. Bcnedetti, 
the amlcassador tf> Berlin, w ho afterwards 
iKenim* ><») notorious, at the time of the 
declaration of war it) ls7(>, wrote to Ins 
government that in FSiw; the simple 
manifcvStation of French sympathies 
would have completely (‘he{*k(‘d tlu* pi'og- 
ress of Bismarck and emibieii Austiia 
to cscupi' tlie liuiiiiliatioii which sln' was 
Cjill(*d on to siitTi'r shortly afterwtirds. 
M. Simon ami many other iiiqmrtial 
writers on the Imperial j>oli(’y exprcNS 
their opinion that Napoh-on I II. allowcMl 
Prussia to aggrandize hei'sclf bee;m.'c Ik* 
hopi'd to b(‘ paid in kind. lie had am- 
bitious tiolions as to Kljcnisli provinces 
and to Ih'lgium which wau'O Miever des- 
tined to be realized. 

d'he hidden fiu’ces in ^te volcanic 
bosom gave one ominous rumble in isi;;. 
Tlie Empire had just l)e(*n obliged to 
announce the disastroue end of tin; Mt x- 
ienn expedition, it did not care to 
enter into a struggle with the Fnitcd 
States, which at tliat inoniciit had upon 
the Mexican frontier an army l.irgi* 
enough to eof>o with any foreo" that 
France could Jiiuster. In presence of 
the Mexican failure, and under pres- 
sure of the kc-en criticism® the 

din'cUus of French policy for 

the danger in which they Imd 
miliaii, Nappl(H||j III. looked d6i|ibfAtely 
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about him for some new pioject likelpl 
to be popular, and Wiis led, almost be- 
fore he knew it, inb) iramitient danger 
of war with flushed and vietorious Ger- 
many. He had again la'gun his cam- 
paign in favor of the annexation of 
Belgium, and was secretly wa.)rking it 
out before tlie early summer of 18G7. 

It was, I fancy, during the visit (d tlie 
numerous sovereigns that In; at last got 
full light on the ([uestion of a rectifica- 
tion of Frenoli frontiers along tlie Rhine. 
He found that this was impossible in a 
})acijic manner, and so he began n(‘gotia- 
lioiig ‘With the King of Holland, who 
was the Grand Duke of tli(‘ Dneliy of 
Jaixemlxmrg. to ol)tain from him for a 
fixed price the cession of that ducliy. 
This was speedily noised a)>road, and 
created the most intense exciUunent in 
Germany, especially in Rrussia. There 
was a veritable alai’ui througliout Franco 
and Germany. For twenty days it 
seemed as if the year of jxaier festivals 
might be interrupted hy a long aud 
])lo{xly war. 'Fo-day it seems impossible 
that tin' French Fni[)i!'(' sliould not have 
h-arned, from tlu‘ manner in which it w^as 
tic'at,('il by (b'nminy on that (X'casion, its 
own weakness, and the })Oor opinion 
that its antagonists liad of it. But so 
mneh pains had been taken to })revent 
anything like free discussions in the 
Chamlx'rs that the truth did not come to 
tlie surface, aud the public was informed 
by the IMiiiiister of Rub lie Affairs that 
the King of Holland, as Grand Duke of 
Lux(‘mbourg, and not the Imperial gov- 
ernment of France, Inul raised the Lux- 
emliO'urg (pn'stion, and that the Duchy 
would not be ceded to Friiuce, because - 
of conditions whi(!h seenKai unlikely to 
belWIlfed. As a clever Frencli writer 
ha4;;|pd , the public learned, from the . 
i?6adiDg of debates on tlie question in 
foreign parliaments, that the French 


;0n waa not to have a war ?with Ger- 
because it was not to get 
thfeipdtSnbOurg Duchy. When this^idipe 
va«;tished in smoke Napoleom jiil. must 
have be^ convinced that be would get 
nothing in exchange for his ^psteniion 
from interference wntn Ih ussiia; carry- 
ing out her elabouice scheme, lor ner 
aggrandizement uf united Germany. 

W^hen the Luxembourg excitement had 
died away, and the newf of Maximil- 
ian’s execution at Queretaro had ar 
rived, the Imperial party did not make 
any new professions of a desire to accord 
lilierties to the people. But the round 
of festivities went on. The Exposition 
was like a great international city wdierc 
all that w'as lirightest and most l)eautiful 
from fifty different countries met daily. 
Tlx'ic were French, and Anglo-Saxon, 
and Dutch, and Viennese, and North 
German, and Spanish, and Danish, and 
Swedish and Russian restaurants, and 
English bars. There W'cre parks filled 
with imitations of Oriental palaces, 
Chinese pavilions, Turkish bazaars, aud, 
in rather incongruous juxtaposition, Tbi- 
varian breweries. There were nolV' 
galleries of the history of labor ; tiiic 
oolhsctions of works of art ; a grand ex- 
hibit of machinery and of materials 
suitable for ap))lication to the liberal 
arts ; an(> there t^as a great })ark divided 
into founquarlers, the French and Bel- 
gian, German, Euglisli, and Oriental. 
Here were German and Scaudinaviaii 
houses, Russian cabins, and Cossack 
tents, Greek churches aud Turkish 
rnosqueSf Indian pagodas jkpd Siamese 
palacesf and buildings tilled with models 
of everything from the Roman cata- 
combs to the sanitai’y Collections of 
tlie Americau givll By night, in 


the soft stumer climate of northern 
'France^ a ^it to the? Flxhibition was 
like% #ip The music of 
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Strauss and Gungl filled the air. Thei’e' 
wa« everything which could charai the 
and the visitor who jDUjf|&yed 
nomewahfVklong the sileot streets of 
the capital late at night after a prome- 
nade through the Exhibition found it 
difficulty persuade himself that he was 
aving under a despotic government, 
and one which the people of the country 


' were anxious to thrpw off. He forgot, 
amid the varied enchantments of Paris, 
in contemplating the vast municipal im- 
provements, in reading the announce- 
ments of the opening of tfew parks and 
gardens, and the schemes for an im- 
proved condition of the working-cla88| 
— he forgot the volcanic shimmer. 
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I N this splendid year, Compi6^ne, as 
well as Paris, was at the height of 
its magnificence. C ompii^gne might al- 
most have been called a second French 
capital, for from the early days of the 
Second Empire it had Iteen the favorite 
resort of the .adroit and brilliant Empress, 
and it was there that many of the events 
most important in the history’ of the Em- 
pire had their origin. The pretty and 
interesting old town, on the borders of 
the noble wood, had for many centuries 
been a favorite resort for Fiench sov- 
ereigns. The local historians even say 
that it won the affection of (dovis ; but, 
without going back so far as this ancient 
sovereign, wc find in Frencli history 
plenty of romance, tragedy, and comedy 
connected with Compii^gne. The valor 
of the inhabitants of the town decided 
the victory of Bovines, which is one of 
the most glorious in Frencli annals. The 
“Maiden’s Tower,” a part of the ruin of 
the Poile du Vieux Pont, commemorates 
the heroic maid of Qrleans, who was 
taken near that place, in Compi^gue, on 
the 24th of May, 1430. There is an in- 
scription, scarcely complimentary to the 
English, on this door, and in it occurs 
the famous line so often quoted by French 
editors when they have found the policy 
of Ftanoe ;aH^gonized by England, — 

“ »PAlbion n’ont fait le bien 

^ jamdiB.” 


Joan of Arc was taken by an archer 
of Picardy, disarmed and carried to the 
head-quarters of Magny, where she was 
literally sol^ at auction. She was at 
last bought . by John of Luxembourg, 
who sold bir to the English for 10,000 
livres (francs) cash, and a pension of 
300 livres. .Compi^gne is .also full of 
memories of La Valli^re, Madame De 
Montespau, and Louis the Well-Beloved, 
who had a nest for his famous Pompa- 
dour in the shades of the park. The 
patit ch(iteau^ as it was called, where the 
Pompadour lived, was demolished at the 
time of the great revolution. 

Napoleon I. was very foud of Com- 
pi^^gne, and in the fresliness of his devo- 
tion to Maria Louisa constructed there 
the famous “ Cradle,” copied from that 
of the park at Schoenbrunn. In Louis 
Philippe’s day- the Court occasionally 
had its seecons of gayety at Compi^gne, 
and reviews were held there, at which 
the young princes, who had been so 
prominent in the conquest of Algeria, 
inspected the troops. It is said that 
Louis Philippe used to drive out to the 
reviews in a huge carryall with a four- 
in-hand, which he was very fond of man- 
aging. At his side was the boy who 
is to-day the Cfmte De Paris, and some- 
times the Queen anid |iite young Duchess 
de Montpen^^j^ccompanied him. The 
old King us^to drive down the line of 
trooji^ saluj^. by cheers. The last of 
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reviews at Cctfttpi^gue was legitimate leatlta' ot French society. This 

Nothing was more '.J^uresque lady, who ail important part 

JPa the rmiltitude of touts in the career of Napoleon III., was, ac- 
't)r ^nei*chaats ^ud mouutvMakas Which cording to the Imperialist authorities, de- 
sprang up ini^wthe hUild Of forest, scended from two nobh^ families of Spain 


sprang up nuts or wie torest, scenaea irom two nonu* ramujes oi >])a\n 

on the days plWedirig the reviews, and and England. Her father, the Count of 
to whicrh the Parisians flocked by him- Montijo, claimed a long descent from 
dreds of thousands. For a short time vSpanish nol)leraen, wlio were celebrated 
after the dEJevolution of 1848 th^ forest in the wars and ix>Utic8 of their mitive 
was oj)eDed to the public, and the IfrOcer, land, and among them the Count of 
the butcher, and tlie candlestick-maker, Teba, who got his nobilit}" at iln^ cud of 
{topped tlieir guns .at the royal stags and the tifUamtli cent my fi'om Ferdinand and 


the scudding bares, which had hereto- 
fore been prey for the guns of the no- 
bility alone. 

The chase in France has always been 


IsaUdla, for tlic brnNcry which he dis- 
played befttre (rraiiada. The mother of 
Mdllc. dc Monlijo was a desceiidaut of 
a Scotch t'amilv, <1rivcn ont of Scotland 


an aristocratic amusement, t'he middle at tlic fall of the Stuarts, and wa.s the 


class seems to have but vsmall liking for 
it; and as tljc working-{)cO|)le have nev- 
er been allowed to keep weapons of their 
own, they have naturally acquired but 
small skill in shooting. It was but a 
little time after the rovjt that 

Napoleon III. made his api>eaninec at 
(-orapi(!^gnc, and begati to give luiniing- 
])arties there, whiidi were soon noted 
throughout EuroiH! for their magnificcniag 
for the excellence of the baiKpicts, ami 
the torch-1 igdit f?ten connected with them, 
and for the great numbers of Injantiful 
ladies who were gathered at the newly 
established court. Mdlle. Eugenic* de 
Montyo, who was soon to hecoine the 
Empress of the French, had been very 
prominent in the organization of the fes- 
tivities at the Elys<*e Palace in Paris, 
and J?(jciety soon remarked that she was 
the leading spirit at Cornpit'^gne. The 
first huuting-season under the Empire 
brought Mdllc. de Montijo and her moth- 
er very often l)eforc the French public. 
The young beauty scdindalized the chaU*- 
laines of the nelghboi^t^l by galloping 
about w ith tijc Bmperoj^p^ all hours of 
the day and evening, one imag- 

ined that she was likely to become the 


daiigliter of an lOnglisli business-man 
named Fitz-Patriek, who was long Brit- 
ish Consul in S|)ain. ajid wlio seems to 
lunc laid but little istress upon an aristo- 
cratic lineage. 

The ('ouijtt!Ss of Montijo and her 
daughtm- were well known in LoiiiillOA 
Madrid, and Herliii, wlu!r(‘ the^'^ISiMbde 
long sojourns Itcfore they a{)(K*ar(‘(l in 
France, where their favorite residence 
was Fontainebleau. Tin* beauty of tl>o 
daughter was so remarkable that in 
IHdO and 1«.>1 she was tlm obsen'cd of 
all observers at the/r/esof the Elys('‘c. 
At Compiegne she conducUsl herself 
with great prudemee in the midst of a 
corruid CourU wh(*re she was sur- 
roundtsl wdtli all kinds of jealousy ami 
envy ; and, when the Em})erorj^iine to 
declare his passion, sije refewld him 
with much dignity ami sweetness to her 
mother, who slu; feared would never 
consent to the union because of tlu* ex- 
alted station 6f the suitor, and because 
she felt that he otight to make a more 
brilliant alliance with some on© 
noble families of Europe. 
since the fall of the Eni|i^^^ j^Hppnf 
Emi>emFt^ ( ll|)aratiort 
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by a eomewliat comical-incident. Tiicy 
relate that returning th^e^ chase one 
evening with Mdlle. deltdhtijo, the Em- 
peror ventured to prescnit liirnself at the 
door of her private room and to linger 
till' re for a moment ; whereupon he was 
driven out without ceremony, and, the 
story adds, with one or two vigorous 
blows from a riding-whi[). This, it was 
said, confirmed Lis already decided 
opinion ;(,s to the uiiimpeaeliable virtue 
of the young countess ; and it was not 
long before he talked of marriage. lie 
wrote a letfu* to tlie mother of the 
adored one, and tin' good lady, after 
having shown this precious doeunumt to 
all her intimate friends, allowed herself 
to be convinced, and the engagement 
was soon announced to the company 
gathered at C'oinj)if'gne. 

There w'as a great outpouring of 
scandal as soon as this announcement 
i was made. The elder C'ounless of 
had the dissatisfaction of see- 
ing hi^/past reviewed without mercy, 
and the Legitimists and other factions of 
the monarehieal opposition to the new 
Phn[)er()r gave* full vent to their spleen 
and their .satire. The Prince Napoleon 
was naturally very angry, as it put an 
end to the hopes that he had begun to 
cherish of being the legitimate siicces- 
^ sor of Napoleon III. Everywhere the 
|coming marriage was alluded to as 
l^ceeutric ; nud so wise and careful a 
Inuiu as M. Thiers even ventured to have 
I his little joke at the Emperor’s, expense. 
I He said: ‘'The Empei'or has always 
l^eemed to nu' to be a clever man. To- 
g4ay 1 see that he has plenty of forc- 
|$ight. for by his marriage hh is probably 
ireserving for himself the rank of a Span- 
GrandCe.” This little pleasantry 
aiuod <1. delicate allusion to the iuse- 
of liie Emperor’s position. 
Napoleon cared little for these 
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d remarks. He had some sup- 
brs’^lik^M- Dupin, who said boli^fe. 
that the had done pcrfectljl^^ 

right itt' himself to .marry '-a ' 
persA) who pletod him, and not allow- 
ing him^lf to be snatcl^ up by some 
German princess with huge feet. When 
Napoleon HI. got his council of ministers 
together and announced his projected 
marriage there were numerous objec- 
tions, politely but firmly made. The 
Einj)eror nict them all in the most per- 
emptory fashion, saying, “There are no 
objections to be made, gentlemen, and 
no discussion is to be begun on this 
matter. The marriage is decided upon, 
and I am decided to carry it out.” There 
was a ripple of laughter in the European 
Courts when the Emperor said, in his 
speech at the Tuilories, in 1853, that the 
union he was about to contract was not 
exactly in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the old traditional policy, but 
that that was its special advantage. 

“ France,” he said, “ had by its succes- 
sive revolutions separated itself from the 
rest of Europe. A sensible government 
ought to try to get it hack into the circle 
ol' the old monarchies ; but that result, 
according to him, would be more certainly 
brought about by a frank and straightfor- 
w^ard policy, by loyalty in transactions, 
than by >'oyj^ alliances, which created a 
false sense of security, and substituted 
family for national interests.” 

This sounded very brave, and there 
was a little swagger in the following 
phrase, which forced even Napoleon’s' 
enemies to admit that he at least had 
the courage of his opinions: “When, 
standing in full view of ancient Europe, 
one is brought by file force of a new 
principle up to the of the ancient 

dynasties, it to give 

additional agOillP ^at of arms, 

or by seeking euterpi» to get into 
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a family of kings, that one makes bis 
^position there. It is rather in always 
dismembering one’s origin, in preseiTing 
One’s own character, and in taking 
frankly ^\ ith regard to Europe the posi- 
tion of a parvenu, which is a glorious 
title when om* arrives at power by the 
free suffrage of a groat peoph*.” 

After the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place with great [xmap at the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame in Paris, the Emperor 
offered to the Duchess de Vdeenee and 
the Duchess de Lesjairre the highest 
places ijj the houstdioid of the Empress; 
but both these hadies refused to accept 
the honors. This was only one of many 
mortifications wliich the Imperial cou})le 
had to suffer for some months after their 
union. The Duke dc Hassano, who was 
destined to bo the Emperor’s Court eham- 
borlain, at fii'St said that he would take 
good care thtft his family had no olhee 
under the P^rapire. Knt lie was prevailed 
U|X)n, and the Duchess de Bassano soon 
took high position among tlie ladies of 
the Empress’s suite. After a time the 
Elmperor rallied round him some of the 
members of the old aristocracy. It was 
iiot difficult for him to do this, for he 
had the power of making senators, and 
of according to the members of the 
Senate sums of 15,000, 20,000, or 
30,000 francs, as he pleksed. Dukes, 
princes, counts, and marquises flocked 
around the ^Mmperial parvenu,'" and 
naturally brought their wives and daugh- 
ters both to the Tuileries and to Com- 
piegne. The Comte de Charnbord felt 
it his duty to address, from his post of 
exile, a letter to the Legitimist party, 
iu which he adrninlstereil a sev’ere rebuke 
to those of his quondam adherents who 
had allowed themselves to be seduced 
by the brilliant prombseg of the Phnpire. 
But this letter did no good, for the sim- 
ple reason that the aeirspapers were 


ordered notiitO; reproduce it, and so the 
public in ignorance of the 

Comte de Chambord’s protest. 

Tlie Empress seemed to have foi’ her 
chief aim the reestablishment of the 
rules of precedence and the Court cos- 
tumes which had prevailed in the reign 
of Marie Antoinette at Versailles. It is 
even told of her that the Emperor and 
some of his more serious followers had a 
severe struggle with her on tlu* occasion 
of a grand fanc}’ ball, which was given 
at the Tuileriics, to prevent her from 
appearing as a resusihtated Marie An- 
toinette. She flattered herself that she 
res<‘mbled that iinfortunab^ aovenugn, 
and was never weary of talking of her. 

Without any desire at this late day to 
criticise the sociidy of Compi^gne or the 
P^mpire, it is diflicult to overlook the 
fact that the company was decidedly 
mixed. A recent writer says oa this 
subject : ‘‘At the advent of the 
all the noted parlors were nnd 

politics, a.s in our day, «owed discord 
and disunion everywhere, so that good 
society, whether per force or of its 
choice, yielded place to a new inondc, or 
a kind of international dernhuionde, 
wliich had flocked together from th(‘ 
four corners of Phirope to be merry at 
the Irnjierial C’onrt. The new society, 
born of the Phnpire, was indeed most 
strange. In it were found marchion- 
esses, who were journalists ; Italian 
princesses, who had been singers at 
Alcazars; and, from all countries, great 
ladies with regard to whose marriages 
there was something irregular.” 

It was the fashion at tlui close of the 
Pmipir® to say tbat the Phnpress was 
responsible for a great part of the social 
demoralization ; but this was 
She made vigorous efforts at tli3|0#^46 
purge the Court of, the 
personages who hung ^ ocm 
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poleon treated hie favorites with great 
liberality, and this Marsbai Magnau, be- 
l^des his ofhce at Conipftgne, Imd 40,000 
francs ns geueral-in-cbifef of the anny of 
Paris ; 40,000 francs as a marsbai of 
Prance ; 30,000 francs as senator ; au(i 
*6,000 francs as file poriinisites. of ^ 
position jn the Legion of Honor. C’ount 
Edgar Ney, who was also a grand ofllcer 
in the Imperial chase, received 40,000 
francs yearly, and aristocratic gentle- 
men whose only labors during tiie year 
consisted in keeping tin* packs of hounds 
well furnished, in buying horses in 
England or in Hungary, were paid 
30.000, 15,000, or 12,000 francs. 

Nearly all these gentlemen were also 
otlicers in the army, and received sala- 
ries of from 12,000 to 40,000 francs for 
militaiy sendee. Napoleon gave them 
horses and carriages, free lodgings in all 
the Imperial palaces, and, in fact, so 
heaped honors and splendors upon them 
that they would have been base ingrates 
if they had not fully espoused his cause. 
The ofllccrs of sport w-erii supposed to 
pass three months of the year at Kam- 
^uillet, three months at St. Germain, 
three months at Fontainebleau, and 
three months at Comph'giie, in which 
place they were entitled to lotlgings in 
the crown buildings, to firing, lighting, 
washing, etc. The granU veaeur even 
had a mansion specially rented for him 
in Paris, and expense of this was 
paid by the people. 

The Empress spent long mornings in 
designing and adoptiiijl costumes for the 
chase. Bottle-green had been the livery 
a<lopted h^^he Imperial Court of Napo- 
leon I. ; and so'ljottle-green was adopted 
by the Imperial Court of Napoleon III. 
But there were among others magnificent 
costumes rich with red velvet striped 
with gold. Eyerything was regulated in 
the most ciureM Emperor 


and Emprjqiss Wore white fcatheifi in their 
hats, and no ofte else at Coui-t was al- 
lowed to do so. A special kind of hunt- 
ing-hat wois specified for certain days, 
and no frequenter of the Court would 
liave dared in the smalleat detail to vent- 
are upon originality, a.s he or she would 
have immediately incurred the Empress’s 
displeasure. It was considered a great 
favor to be authorized to wear n hunting- 
costume without lu'iiig a member of the 
hunt or of the Emperor’s household. The 
chief otlicers of the crown, the Cdurt 
chamberlain, the master of hoiNC, the 
grand master of ceremonies, the prefects 
of the police, the special grooms of the 
I-uiqicror and Empress, and tlie ladies 
of the t)alace and the ladies of the chief 
dignitaries, were all enrolh'd in this mas- 
culine and feminine liunting-regiineiit^'^ 
and he or she wlio wms not a gooil 
had but little chance at Court. this 
people, in the midst of their «porW|ind 
fantastic promenades in the leafy 'ave- 
nues of the forest, almost forgot that 
there was such a city as Paris or a great 
nation of tliirty-seven or thirty-eight 
millions of striving and sufi’eriug work- 
ers. The Emperor had taken possession 
of France jis his i>artieular prize, and 
cared as little for the will of the people 
as for the direction of the wind. 

But, although he cherished a sut)ri‘mo 
disdain for the public will and for i)ui>lie 
criticism, he was extremely attentive to 
the remarks of foreign Courts, and con- 
fitantly made endmivors to attract to 
Compit^gne some ri'presentatives of lai- 
rop<ian royalty and aristocracy. The 
King of Hollmid, who was a great ad- 
mirer of the Empress, was one of the 
first sovereigns to come to Compicigne, 
and great was the rejoicing when 
peared. AfUirwards tliere were * 

ous important visits of Hoverelgi^jpiind 
among the most notcal w<^ e w ^0* ' 
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tor Emanuel of Italy, the Empei^r of 
Austria,, the Emperor the King 

of Prussia, and Prince Bismarck in 18C7, 
and the King of Portugal. 

It was perhaps at tlie close of the 
Priiniain war, that the , Coin])iegne8, as 
tiicy were called; were most brilliant. 
Enormous sums of money Avere spent at 
tliat time upon the hunting-parties, and 
I.ord Stratford Canning, Lord Palincr- 
slon, and other noted Englishmen, were 
({iiite dazzled, although accustomed to 
luxury at home, by the Imperial displays. 
It is said that when Lord Palmerston 
visited Compicgnc, the daily ex]xmses at 
th(*. Court Avere LLOOO francs. The Prin- 
cess de lM(‘tternich, the intciasting and 
original Avifcof the Austrian ambassador, 
was intimately associat(Hl with all the /rYc« 
and shows of the Imperial Court. She, 
like the Km])ress, was foreign to Freiieli 
manners ; but she had what the Ereiich 
call the (liahlf nu corps^ and slie was im> 
niensely popular among the jrunesse 
dorMy who moved in the upi>er circles of 
society. Although the conduct of the 
Emjiress was never for an instant criti- 
cised during her Avhole reign, she was 
frecpiently called upon to witness terri- 
ble scandals at Court, 

Compi^gue Avas the fashion. The 
Emperor and Empress arrived there ou 
All-8aints-day and left on the evening 
before the ojAening of the Chambers in 
Paris, When the (’ourt arrived, a bat- 
talion of infantry of the guards came 
also, and tluTc was music in the clear- 
ings in the forest, and all the villas in 
the neighborhood were filled with rich 
foreigiK'rs. On tlic day of the Empe- 
ror’s arrival no one dined at the palace 
Avith him (‘xcept the otlieersof his house- 
hold, Avlio were, as the phrase Avent, 
“ pp duty,” ami the ladies who belonged 
to tile train of tlic Empress. The under- 
prefect, the mayor, and all the ofllcers 


^arri^O, went out to meet the 
Empero^rajfc arrived at the railway 
stattonfej^ the inspectors of forestd^ 
the and the hundiM^ 

smaller offlCiawf Wrae to pay their re- 
spects in the evening. 

On the next day the guests began to 
arrive. It was tlie custom of the Court 
to have five series inviteS guests, 
nurabeEing about ninety in series. 
Persons of distinction in liWl'ature, or 
science, or iwlitics, on. receiving an 
invitation to Compi^gne, understood 
that they were invited for four days, 
without counting the day of arrival or 
that of departure. The f'sp^ud liouor 
was to be invited ou the 15th of No- 
v(*mber, because that was St. Eiigenio’s- 
day. and the Empress’s fite. On that 
occasion there was a comedy given by 
amateurs, folloAved by a grand ball, at 
Avhieh all the (’ourt society, and every- 
body, of course, brought costly off\u*ings 
of flowers. The principal functionaries 
of the town and the department, with 
their families, were invited to dinner, 
and the officers of the garrison came in 
a group to offer the Empress a magnifi- 
cent bouquet. 

The Imperial family was quite numer- 
ous, and Avheii the Emj^efor arrived at 
Compit'gne a goodly number of the 
mcmlicrs of Jiis family came with him. 
There Avas the young and pretty Princess 
Anna Murat ; her brother Prince Joa- 
chim ; the Princess Matiiilde, who luid at 
first [X)uted when she had licard of the 
marriage, but who finally grew reconpilpd 
to it and Avas later ou a very afTectioi]|ate 
friend of the EmprQss ; agd^ the liHle 
Prince Imperial. Kin^ Jercipe and the 
prince, his son, caa>e rarely to Coin- 
piegiie. They could" not endure the 
Empress, who lilftd them not, and who 
did not conceal her dislike, and who, 
after the rathfa: ^JubioiM exploits of Prince 
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Napoleon in the Crimea, made so nmch 
fun qt him that he cherished a mortal 
Mtred for her. Tiie Emperor was peri- 
odicaJly besieged bv needy mombeis of 
his family, — needy because of their ex- 
aggerated u'ants ; and many a goo<l story 
is told of the manner in which he evaded 
undue exactions on the part of his rela- 
tives. On one oooasion Prince Napo- 
leon asked for such an enormous sura 
that the Emperor refused it point-blank, 
saying that asjie had already given him 
a capital of 2.o00,00() frailcs a year he 
could do notliing more for him. The 
Prince grew furious, and indulged in 
some very strong language, finishing by 
the remark, There is nothing of the 
Em[)eror about you.” — “ Oh, 3’es, there 
is.” answered Napoleon III. without 
moving a inu.scle of his countenance ; 
*‘tliere is bis family.” This story got 
abroad, and was the delight of Paris for 
many days. 

Prince Napoleon was long deeply at- 
tached to Rachel, the noted actress. 
Their intimacy was quite public, as tlie 
Prince made no m^^stery of kny of his 
liaisons. In 1853 a certain prince, who 
very likely was not friendly to the Em- 
press, sent one of his carriages, which 
was exactly like those used by the Im- 
perial pair, to Rachel, that slie might go 
to Ldugchamps in it. She ^accepted this 
delicate attention, and the public, recog- 
nizing the Imperial livery, took Rachel 
for the Empress and hailed lier with 
cheers and obsequious bows. When she 
got home the actress id, ‘^‘It is vpry 
disagreeable to be taken ifor the Em press.” 
This pleasft^ PHnee Napoleon so much 
that he crald not help reix^ating it as 
some slight revenge for the many occa- 
sions ujK>n which the Empress had ren- 
dered him ridiculous. 

After this little^icident a decree was 
published, ^nnoul^lgl^thl^ the Grand 


Marsital of the palace alone had the right 
to put his servants in the Impm-ial livery. 
The public called this the “ iiaehcl 
Decree.” All the ceremonies of the Im- 
perial Court were j-egulated in tlu‘ nid.st 
punctilious fasliio^. Yet a certain frt'c- 
dom of inannei- always lietriived the fact 
that the Emperor and ICinpress hud led 
adventurous lives and had not been aeens- 
tomed to the atmosphere of c’ourts, dur- 
ing the early i)art of their careers. When 
the beautiful and accomplished I’rincess 
Clothilde came, as the wife of Ihinee 
Napoleon, to Com|n('^gne, tiie Emprc'ss 
Eugfuiie undertook to give her some slight 
advice as to her dress and manners. But 
the Princess quietly reinarke<l, ‘‘You 
forget. Madam, that 1 was/wn^ at Court,” 
which caused a coolness between tin* 
ladies for some time. 

The amusements offered the guests in- 
vited to Compi^gne were invariably the 
same. On t!u‘ day of the arrival there 
was a grand dinner, a charade, little 
games, and a “ hop.” The next day, 
after breakfa.st, there was litinting either 
in the reserve* park or in the pheasantry. 
The P^mperor was very fond of sh()Oting- 
matclies, to whi(‘h only ten (U* twelve 
guests were admitted to the honor of 
partaking this pleasure with him. The.se 
must be either sovereigns or foreign 
princes staying at the palace, princes of 
the bloo<l, ambas.sadors, marshals of 
France, and the minister.s, and twc) or 
three officers of the chase. 'Phe gue.sts 
who were of small eonsecjiience went 
hunting in the forest under the guidance 
of a general guard, or shot at birds with 
the ladies on the lawn. The Empress 
was very fond of archery, and had a fas- 
cinating train of beauties who could draw 
the l>ow with skill. In the evening after 
tlie grand liunting-mateh there was 
ally a i)lay in the palace theatre. Ttie 
companies of the subsidized theatres of 
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Paris were expected to perform ftt'deast 
once during the season at Cbmpi^igne be- 
fore the Emperor ao4, Empress. It is a 
striking commentary'bn the taste of the 
Imperial Court that the Palais Iloyal 
Company was the most, popular of all. 
Neitherthe I'hnperor northe Empress were 
fond of music. The theatrical represen- 
tations cost from 20,000 to 40,000 francs 
each. The artists of the Th^tltre Franyais 
were the only ones who w’ere allowed to 
go and salute the Emperor and Empress 
and indulge in a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with them after the play. 

The luxury of the Imi)erial theatre 
was quite remarkable. The Imperial 
box contained one hundred and fifty 
seats, and on each side of it was a gal- 
lery, so called, in which the most beau- 
tiful women of the Court took their 
places. At nine o’clock precisely, on 
the evening of the Jilay, the chief 
chamberlain came into the /oye in 
Court costume, with rapier .at side, 
and announced in a loud voice, ‘‘The 
Erapeior ! ” Then every one arose. 
The Emperor and Empress came in, 
bowing to right and left, and sat down 
in their great giUled chairs, with a little 
army of chamb(‘rlains and domestics 
behind them. On a gala night this 
theatre furnished a completti (qiitome of 
society under the Emj)ire. There might 
be seen in sumptuous foilvttf'H the Count- 


’de.Persigny, the Countess AValewska, 
the beaujtllWCountese Le Hon, the young 
Ducheail iSa’^'^'Mcrny, the Duchess de 
Hassanc^'and JtadameDrouyn de Lliuys, 
Madame de Saulejs and the Marchioness 
Aguado; then, in the second rank, the 
joyous ladies who were the especial fa- 
vorites of the Empress, — the Countess 
de PourtaDs, the Marchionesses de Gal- 
liffet, de Cadorc, de Villa Marina, and 
a liost of beautiful foreign ladies, Amer- 
ican, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
English. 

On these occasions tlic toilette de bed 
was rigorously exacted from all the 
ladies. No Duchess of sixty was ex- 
empted by the Empress from the rigid 
rule which retpiircd her to bare Iier 
shoulders. It is said that one day the 
Empress’s careful gaze detected an old 
lady who luid violated the rule, and who 
liad hidden herself as well as she could 
in the last row of seats in the loges. 
The chamberlain was immediately sent 
to order the lady at onc(^ to leave the 
hall. 

On certain occasions the Court w'as 
invited to some aristocratic chtUeau in 
the noigliborhood. During the day 
there was a hunting expedition, the cere- 
mony of the or the feeding of 

the hounds ])y torch-light in the court- 
yard ; and n|torward8, in the parlors, a 
great ball. 
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CHAPTER THREE. 

What wa^ the SocoikI Erapiic ? — How was it ( ivatc tl ? — The Pcrjun' of the Piinco Prcsiclcnt.-* The 
Plebiscite'.— The Massaert s t'f December. — (h-nci-al Chan<;aruicr aud hi« Fidelity to his Coun- 
t, v. — The I'i'otost of the I>e|nuies. — Strujrt,de of the Citizeus. — The Reign of Torroi-.-- The 
Irupei'ud Eaj^lc. — A Period of Al>solute Repression. 


luive st?en the Second Empire at 
tlK' liei^dit of itsglorv, ;ls creator 
and inastcf .surrounded Ity brilliant pag- 
eants, visited by neigliboring inuimrchs, 
entertaining the nations at a grand fes- 
tival of peace and iiidustrv, and inaugu- 
rating in the same year a democratic aud 
liberal i)oliey. d'o the ea.snal observer 
this might have seemed a littiug culmi- 
nation to a just and honorable career. 
Jbit, while everything on the surface was 
fair to S(‘(‘. it was irnpos^ible to deny the 
presence of internal eonvul.->ions, which 
seemed likely to ])ring spee<ly disrup- 
tion and ruin upon the Iiii[terial party, 
if not upon the nation which It governed. 

What was the cause of the powerful 
opposiii<>m to the Empire which had 
grown up since l8r,r;? iiy wris it that 
till' leading liberals of tlie country, who 
wi'i’c naturally jiuxious at all cost to 
maintain ]>u]ilie order and t<# prevent the 
advent to power of tin- aggressive Social- 
ists and C’ommniiiM.s, — why was it that 
they did not rally to the support of Ihi.s 
Empire, which professed its willingm^ss 
to give the country ainpjie lib(>rty, just as 
fast ite it could demonstrate its fitness to 
))Oif»ftes8 it?/ A sufheient answer to these 
fjucstions^a&y be. found in a brirf re(‘itul 
of the origin of the feecorjd Empire ; and 
this r»f one of the mo.st remarka- 

ble political (^vents of modern times is 
m-eessar} to a ^mpleti* underslaiiding 
of lli(^ draii 'tic 8Pj|fc^ wlii.*h 


befell France before the foundation of 
the Third Republic. 

The story has been told in a hundred 
ways : with piotnresqne and iioetic vi- 
vacity by A'ictor Hugo and Kinglake; 
with force and sincerity by Taxile 1><'- 
lord ; and with the unpitying and llawiess 
clearness of a judge summing up the 
career of out' on trial before bim, liy 
Jules Simon. 

The majority of those who voted for 
PiiiK'e Louis Na[)oleon Bonaparte as 
President of the bbench Riipnblie, on 
th(‘ Ihth of Deeeinlx'r, 1818, doubtless 
expected that, in tlu! course of Iiis polit- 
ical career, he would undertake a ro>ip 
(Vfltnt, A.s Jules Simon very neatly 
puts it, “ A nation does not give a Re- 
public into the hands of a prim'O w'bcn 
it wi.shes to save a Keimlibe.” But 
shortly aft«‘r his election, the IVesidcmt, 
in obedieiH'e to llie eonstil utifui, whieli 
had aixJished the political oath for all 
functionarii's except fi>r tli(‘ chief magis- 
trate of the nation, took, before llie 
national n'pri'sentatives in the Assem- 
blv, the following oath ; — 

In the pr(‘Si‘nee of Clod, and liefoia* 
the French people rcjireseiitcd liy llu; 
National Assembly, I swear to remain 
faitlifnl to the Repiiblie. deinoerat ie, 
vnr r! nidirisihh'^ and to fullil all tin; 
dntii'-. wiiie]) the constitution imi>osefl 
iqx'U m<'.” 

I’his was {'crtainly a foi'mal (Uigage- 
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nient, from which there wan no Jibiioni- 
ble retreat, and the ^^resident of the 
Assemidy 8olenjiiif|^llGd upon Ood and 
man to witness ^<©TOtli which the l^rince 
li.'id Just taken.' 'From that time for- 
ward tlie French Re I’ested entirely 
upon the good faith of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, who had from his earliest 
oluldhood annpimced publicly to his 
friends and a^’^uaintancefi that he would 
one day be Kmperor of Fran(‘e, and who 
had twice himself tried, by force of arms, 
to gain power in the country to which he 
h‘lt liimself called by fate. J di> not 
say<called by Pmvidi'uce, for Providence 
entered but little into the calculations of 
the late Knipeiw of tlu; French. He 
was a pure faPuist ; far more s<> even 
than the first Napoleon, and showed 
ample proof of this in the manner in 
which he su})initted, without (waai a <lem- 
onstratioii of heroism, to his misfortune 
at Sedan. He felt, in short, that the 
‘‘ game was up,” that the star.s weie no 
longer kindly ; and ho was too strong to 
complain, too much of a fatalist to 
make an}’ endeavor to change circum- 
stance h. 

Louis Napoleon lost no time in con- 
finning the assuranoes which lu‘ had given 
in his oath. On the 20tli of Dcceinher, 
1H48, he said that the suffrages of the 
nation .and the oath that he had taken 
eoininandi“(l his futiirt' conduct and 
trac(-d his [aihlic' duty, so that he could 
not mistake it. “I shall rt'gard,” he 
said, ‘^as enemies of the country all 
those who try by illegal means to change 
th(' form of governincjit which you have 
est:»ltli^he^l.” He had previously said 
{just l»i'lbi'(' his election) that if elected 
Prt'sideiil he should devote himself (ui- 
tirc'ly, without any sort of reserve, to the 
estahlishinent of the Th'puhlic. ‘‘Ivill 
pledge my honoi',” he said, to leave 
at the end of four years to my succes- 


dor strengthened, liberty intact, 

and real;; progress accomplished.” , 

Mf Simon tells us that ojl the 

12th of August, 1850, the President of 
the Republic said to the mayor of Lyons, 
“You may possibly have heard some 
remarks about a coiqi (V&at. You did 
not believe them, and I thank you for 
this proof of eonfi^fi^e.?^ At a great 
dinner, given in his honor at li^rasbourg, 
ho alluded to the rumors of a possible 
attack upon the Rei)ublie, and repudi- 
ated them with scorn. “ I know noth- 
ing blit my duty,” he said. A year after- 
wards, in November of lb51, be still 
professed an unalterable deyotion to the 
Re[)ublic. The President of the Council 
said of him to one of his colleagues, 
“He is tlu“ most honest man in the 
R(‘pnblie. He will never betray his 
oath ; I am sure of it,” 

For moR‘ than three years, therefore, 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte an- 
nounced repeatedly, and on piililic and 
private occasions, that he was faithful 
to the Rej)nl)lic, and that he would con- 
sider Djjlk great criminal any one who 
should become a traitor to thal form of 
government, so recently established in 
France. But there sceuas little doubt 
that as early as 1850 he" had defiuitcly 
resolved to betray bis trust. From that 
time forwa^l lie began to have uses for 
large sums of money, whicli his expen- 
ditures merely as PK^sideni of the Re- 
]>ublic did not seem to justify. He 
received as salary 1,2Q0,()0() francs from 
the nation, r ml perquisites ; but he mau- 
Hged to get Ins appro])riation in^eased 
to 1,490,000 francs the fiM y^#r'^^iind 
to 3,410,000 the ©'"^'ry 

place of importauii’ to wimeh he could 
appoint a fuuetiofiary he put a man who 
was devoted, n'^t to the State or to the 
Rei>ublic, but t(> himself^^ ^ Never were 
there so small or no seru- 
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]ilos pliiced in ministerial and '^^her 
pofifti^us of trust an<l honor. 

he hegiin to oojn’ in many 
wars tlie fashions of the First Empire, 
and to talk everywhere of the Napoleonic 
T.egtmd, which had already been so use- 
ful to him. In January of 1841), and at 
the end of 18,*)0, there w'ere mysterious 
movements of troops, which w(m\‘ 
thought by the Kepubli(‘ans to indicate 
attempts at a coup cP^tat. lint nothing 
came of either of them. A g(XKl story 
is told of tht‘ clever manlier in wliii-h 
old General Changarnier manage<l to 
Iirevent the Imperialist mauife^to in 
A great review of troops had 
been held on the heights of Satory near 
Versailles. xVt this review the troops, 
who had Ihm'U thoroughly interested in 
the Imperial cause, cried boldly, ‘'IVcc 
VEuipercuirt*' Troojis had been masseil 
around the Gure 8t. Lazaie in Paris, 
and it was intended that the Ih*ince 
President, when lie arrived from tlie 
review, should [ilace himsidf at tlie head 
of these troops, inarch to the Tuilcih's, 
and there proclaim his Dictatorship. 
But those who had thus plotted had not 
taken into account the cleverness of 
General Changarnier, who had discov- 
ered this plot,i[tod wlio cliecked it by a 
movement of supreme coolness and good 
sense. The ^rince President^ arrived at 
the railway station ^\ith his proclamation 
in his i)Ockct, and suri-omided by his 
couugellors and by the ringleaders of the 
conspiracy. He was mo\'i ng to his car- 
riage when General Changarnier 8k*p[)ed 
up, corajilimented him npon the success 
of the review, ceremoniously conducted 
him to the ^airiage, shut the door of it 
with his own hands, and said to the 
coachman, Drive to the Elysi^e.'’ Na- 
])oIeon was not devoid of esprit. He 
saw by sometliing||iii Chaiigarnier’s de- 
meanor thaC his puNl^aU been discov- 


ered. ^ie took care not to countermand 
the orders given to the coachman. 

Old General Ghaj^Arnier was incor- 
ruptible to the ^las^ He used to say 
that Najioleon had frequently offered to 
him, not oiil}' the dignity of marshal, 
but various other important positions, if 
the general would coimejat to (‘ulist him- 
stdf in the ranks of conspirators. 
Wlien it was found that Changarnier 
could not be corrupted, he wa.s attacked 
on all 'sides bv ther-v^^ in ^ power. 
Finally he was from his post 

as C’ommander of Arti' "Jirmy'' and tbe 
National Guard. On that day Monsieur 
Thiers, who was wiser tlian most of the 
men of his time, said the legislative 
a.ssernbly, “ Th(‘ Empire is oitabllshed.” 

Ill IHf)! Napoleon and his men moved 
rapidly forward to the conclusion of 
their euti-rprise. The law of the 31 st of 
May. which suppressed three millions 
of voters, and to establish which the 
Prince President had liimself heljied, was 
now’ used by him to increase liis popu- 
larity at the expense of that of the 
National Assembly. Indeed, Nupoh'on 
placed himsilf with great dexterity in 
this sfcurt^ position, that he m^hl say 
to the Fnmcli |)cople that irbe over- 
turned the Assembly it was to save 
universal suffrage. The first step tow- 
ards absolute }tower was thus iimdi* by 
causing a conflict of authority liotwccn 
the Prince President and the re[)i'escnta- 
tives of the people in tlie National As- 
sembly. Then the Assembly proposed 
what was known as the loi dcs ^juestcurs, 
which gave the right to the ofllcers of 
the Assembly to demand forces necessary 
to secure the legislative liody against 
armed interference. This was a sign of 
weakm*8H. of which the Imperial faction 
speedily took advantage. IVliile matur- 
ing their plan, the Imperialists had natu- 
rally bestowed great attention upon tbe 
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army. As M. Jules Simon sa^' “ The 
'<:generals were mere creatures of the Im- 
perialist conspirat<j^.” Those honest 
and courageous SQlferSv who, like Lamo- 
rieiere, could not he counted upon to 
l)ctiay the country’s cause, 'were already 
placed on a blfick list, and marked for 
arrest and se^u4oii whenever the blow 
should be It is said that a 

great ])art of the ])atrimony of Napoleon 
was given away, in small and large sums, 
to peojd^ in |hft ^inllitary servich whom 
he wished lie even bor- 
rowed for the K.ame use 

both before and after his election as 
President. 

On the 1st December, 1851, there 
was the uiual evening recei)tion at the 
Palace of the Klysfte. Various accounts 
of the events which occurred on tliis even- 
ing have been printed. Perhaps none 
are more correct than those of M. l^Iaxiine 
Ducampand M. Jules Simon, 'bhe Prince 
T'resident remained in the parlors talking 
with the members of the diplomatic eoips 
and distinguished visitors on all sorts of 
trivial matters, and making numerous 
eugagei^ents for the following day. No 
one sa'^.in hii^ face, or detected in his 
words, r^y signs of [)reoeenpatiou. 
About ten o'clock, ou tliis evening, the 
Ih'esidcnl made a sign to a colonel who 
had been named by the conspirators that 
verv opening the chief of staff of the 
National Guard. “ Colonel, ’ said he, 
smiling, “ are you master enough of 
your face not to let any great emotion ap- 
pear upon it? ” — “I fancy so, Ib-ince,” 
replied the newly-promoted colonel. 
“Very ^vell, then, it is for to-night 
replied the President, in a low voice. 
“ You do not start? Very well ; we are 
all right ! Can you give me your word 
that, to-rnorrow, the rappel wall not be 
soifided anywdiore, and that no assem- 
bly of the National Guard will take 


pla^^" The colonel proceeded to say 
tliat he could and would carry ^t^^ any 
order of that nature. The fact SjlPthat 
when he left the Elysc'-e that night he 
had the s.kics taken off from all the <lruiu- 
which was a very effective mfinner 
of preventing the drummers from making 
a noise on #ie fatal day. tlie Prince 
President., conver^^;^ a few moments 
longer with the cdlomel, then said, “Go 
to the Minister of War ; but do not leave 
at once, (ft it will be thought I have given 
you an order.” Then, taking the arm 
of the Spanish Ambassador, who came 
up at that the Prince returned 

to his guests; 

On the sanac day, but e^er in the 
evening, the Prince President, in con- 
versation with the Mayor of Nantes, 
said to him, speaking of n^ors of con- 
spiracy which had be|id|iiFe^^tly circu- 
lated, “ You, at leas^pijf^ Favre, do 
not believe this story ; upt not so? You 
know ttiat I am an honest man.” The 
Mayor of Nantes must have smi^ 
.shortly afterwards, when he saw the 
work which the honest man had done. 

The next morning the Frencli people, 
and the world outi^de, learned that the 
coup (T^^tat Iiad come M.l'hiers, 

the General^ Cavaighi^ Lamorici^re, 
Bedeau, Changarnier, and other dis- 
tinguishec^ officers, had been dragged 
from their beds and carried off to the 
prison of Mazas. 

All the streets surrounding the E!ys4e 
and the Palais Bourbon, wliere the Na- 
tional', Assembly held its sessions, were 
blocked uj) with troops. The officers 
commanding the few solars wh(;^ere 
guarding the Legisbtivli^|taace were 
disarmed, and of officials of 

the Asserablyiiwerfe arrested. Wheh the 
colonel charges^ with the duty of tak* 
ing the I^egislatiye ?ilace entered that 
building to the command- 
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ant. There ho found the lioutii^|^t- 
coloDfil, who. startled by the nmi^raal 
noise^^h the night, was just putting on 
his clothes. The coldncl seized a sword 
which was lying upon the chair ; wh^jce- 
upon the Republican ofliccr advanoid, 
pale with^;|^e, and snid, “You do well 
to take it/ for a momtuit later I would 
have run you throtigh tlu' body with it.’' 
This was, however, the only sign of re- 
sistance then made. Wh('n the morning 
of the 2d of J)ccember dawned nearly 
all the Lib(M-al and Uepiiblican de]>uties 
of the country had been locked up in 
prison. Public buildings and olflces 
wen' taken, |>ossession of by the con- 
spirators. and the hostile newspa[)ers 
were su[)pressed. and a proclain.ation 
])OSted on the walls announced, “in the 
name of the French p(‘opK‘ and by de- 
cree of the President of the Republic,” 
the dissolutioa of the National As^eni- 
bly, and the reestablishment of univer- 
sal suffrage. New elections were de- 
creed. A sRite of siege was established 
in what was called the first military 
division. The Council of State was 
dissolved. This was revolution indeed. 

The proclamation of the Prince Presi- 
dent to the Fn^h nation was headed 
by the words, Appeal to the People,” 
which has ever since that time been the 
watchword of the Ilonapartist -party. 

That everything was carried out on 
this memorable night with such precision 
and comph'te order is tlie best proof 
that the coup was prepared along 

time in advance. It is eyen said that 
the Prince President had long had near 
him in a sealed package these proclama- 
tions ; and that on the package was 
written the word “ Rubicon from which 
we may infer that he compfired his forth- 
coming adveiiturons eniiei’pnse to the 
crossing of the Rubicon by Caesar. 

The resistanc^i^l^ this ^astouudingly 


andacidns act was prompt, but feeble, 
A few deputies and politicians got 
gether hastily and ei^ned a })rotest, de- 
claring that the Prince President by Ida’ 
act, in virtiH* of an article in the Consti- 
tution, h.'ul forfeited his [)osition ; and in 
this same document tlic convening tho^ 
High Court of Justice .^as sugges^.^' 
This document was sign^ by many of 
tlie most distinguishetl aud eloquent men 
in France. Victor Hugo, who afterward 
became so prominent powtitful ' an 
enemy of thi' lmpe|iQl8|t cause, then 
drew up an appeal to ai^s, which was 
hastily ‘■itriuk off in the lu'ighboring 
piinling-oflices, and scattered thfongh 
tlic crowd. Finally a few (l|[mtics got 
together iti the Palais Rourbj^, tlu’ Im- 
perialist soldiers, iiK'antimc, having 
closed most of the doors And locked 
them, and left the building. Rut no 
sooner had tlu' forty or fifty deputies, 
who had go( in through a back door, 
begun their session, than a body 

of soldiers ariivod and drove them out. 
Th(* deputies, and about one hundred 
and sixty or one hundred and seventy 
others then took refuge in one of tlie 
iriimici[)a] buildings in Itic tepUi ward, 
and there nnanimoiisly vBix'd Jf)© decree 
which was drawn up by the gia^at B(tt. 
ryer, and which })roclaim(‘d tlu' downfall 
of R()nai)arte. 

Blit all this wais bf no avail. Troops, 
police commissioners, and othci' aulhori- 
ti(‘s, once more dispersed tlu' la'prcsmit- 
atives of the country in the nam(‘ of the 
new Prefect of Police. A Noiing otlicia- 
coolly read a de8i>atch which he had just 
received from a geiuiral to whom had 
been given the chief command of the 
troops in Paris. liy this desjiatib the 
unlucky dcjjutii's learned that those who 
offered any J esislance w ere to bq *,1^ 
once arrested and takim to 
They therefore surrendered, and went iU 
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a body to the great prison, couSucted, ag 
they themselves w^re 11] e insurrection- 
igts, by a squad -Of troops. Some of 
'' them irero even taken by the collar, as 
if tli(‘y were thu‘ves or pickpockets. 

Then came tJie struggle of the citi- 
zens' fighting for the constitution and 
th^ laws a^nst the eoiTupted army 
and the representatives of the newly 
arrived authority. Those days of liarri- 
ca^^ and tnassacre are not yet forgot- 
ten. I'he aphdtVof Haudin, who was 
killed on the b^icade in one of the 
days 'which followed the <‘ov.p was 

destined to rise sixlet n ytairs afterwards 
and stiike terror into the hcjirts of the 
siipporh'rs ol‘ the Empire. 'I'here. were 
pl(mt\ oflieroic attempts at I’esistance, 
but none were attended with any success 
in the first two or three days. d1n‘ 
deputies who had eseape(l arrest went 
from barricade to barricade, haranguing 
the erowds who liad gatlnned to fight 
the troops. Wherever the cry of Vive 
r AeseinbUe XdtioiKile was raisial the 
tro()})s eharged upon the citizens, and a 
great many iimoeeiit and unarmed 
people, were* killeil. On the 4th of 
Decea^ber th^ was a veritable mas- 
sacre on the boulevard, and tifteen hun- 
dred men made a vigorous defence 
against inore than forty thousand. It 
is said that on this day more than 
sixty peopU' were killed ])etwceii the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle and the 
lV>nl('vard des Italiens; and the ollieial 
Imperial })apers six months after the 
fight admitted that three hundred and 
eighty persons were killed upon that day. 
On the 27th of January, 187)3, M. do 
Maupas, , Minister of Police, presented 
to tile new Eiiqieror a table, showing 
tliat twaiiity-six thousand six Imndred 
Jj||^,forty-two })ers(ms were arrested or 
pro^uU‘d in France after the coup 
d^ut. Tw'enty thousand of these were 


ediiofemoed to different terms of impris- 
onment; the others were set at ^erty. 
I'housftnds of persons were snl)je<Sted to 
police surveillance, one of the most hu- 
afflictions which can Ixffall a 
ll^an being. Niue hundred and lifttaui 
persons were sentenced by coilJffs-martial 
for crimes against the common law, so 
called, which werd really nothing but 
political offences. Nearly ten thousand 
politi(*al opponents of the new Empire 
were trans[)orted to Algeria. Thousands 
upon thousands were sent to linger in 
unhealthy prisons and in transport-ships 
waiting until there was aa opportunity 
to send them to Cayenne li^ ^^^ibcssa. 
The least ])rejudiced and Itiost careful 
authorities bi*li(‘ve that they are not 
guilty of exaggeration in saying that the 
Revolution of the 2d of December, 1851, 
made, at least one hundred thousand 
victims. 

When the authors of the mup d'Etat 
were well esta])lished in power they pro- 
ceeded to fortify their position. ijiey 
voti U a “ law of general siiret}’,” which'*^ 
placed every Frenchman at the arbitrary 
disposition of the police, to be trans- 
ported if he did, or eveu tbougjht, auv- 
tiiing against the gqf^rnment. Jules 
Simon says, “The law of the 27th of 
February, 1858, called the Law of 
Geiiend i^urcty, placed every citizen at 
the mercy of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior.’* The wdiule country seemed bound 
with iron bands. People who had be- 
come accustomed, under the Republic 
and under tile comparatively mild mon- 
archies which had succeeded each other 
since the First Empire, to a reasonable 
amount of liberty, were astounded be- 
yond measure at r^{iime in w hich they 
now entered. , , A respectable and respon- 
sible citizen |i^tdd arrested upon tho' 
denunciation Of ^^|j^™litical and priv|^ 
enemy in prison without 
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bciug allowed to corarnutiicate wiii 
family for weeks, sometimes for months ; 
would then he brought up before a com- 
missioner of [)olice, who had very likely 
never heard of him, being jij)])ointed/^||ro 
the rank of. the numei ous Corsicans rm- 
ful to tljS*’'Imperialist cause, and i^ptild 
be 8enfe(meed to transportation^' He 
would then be ^hackled with a criminal, 
packed into a prison wagon, taken to a 
seaport, and sent off to Cayenne, living, 
eating, and sleeping with the vilest crimi- 
nals, when his only offence might have 
been a word spoken lightly in blame of 
the £mpu'«. 

A disorlScft and moderate critic has 
summed up the reasons for the success of 
the coup cV^tat in a few w’ords. “The 
enterprise,*’ he says, “ only succeeded be- 
cause it was supported by sixty thousand 
men, and becHuee at the first sign of re- 
sistance M. De Morny, according to his 
own expression, “ knew how' • to take 
the town by terror. ’ Immense fact ! 
;^|)pince, with its military system, is in 
■ tire power of him Who holds the control 
of the armfi^ forces in his hands,” M. 
de Sybel says of the slaughter during 
the following the (Vj^UU on 

the 4th of Dec^ber : “ .When the Prince 
that there was an armed resistance 
ttfe tiger in him got the upi)ermo8t. 
The troops received an order suppress 
the^TOovement with i)itiJess energy. In 
a few hours many hundreds of men, 
simple spectators, women, old men, and 
children, were njuj^acred. It was the 
same in the depfnmento. Wherever 
resistance broke out it was p^il dovm 
with frightful ('ruelty. The number of 
those actually killed has not been made 
known, but more than twenty- six thou- 
sand men were sent acr^s the ocean in 
exile in a few wetjj^. ” 

Immediately ^^A^he country had 
been terrorizejv 


attendant massacres, the President 
nouiiced “The Ple||>l8cite.” Now a pfts^ 
biscite is tlu' favorite arm of Frenoh,,. 
Imperialism. Itis an electionwith a[)[)ar- ' 
ent fairness, yet an election so arranged 
that it is imppssil)lc for citizens^ with 
safety to vote a^gainst the interests of the 
government wlii(‘h britig^ about the ii®ec- 
tiou. The formula laid down by the new 
authorities, to be voted upon, was as fol- 
lows : ^CThc French pe^le wishes the 
maintenance of the rl^ot^ority of Louis 
Napoleon Boiia})aij<,e, ftiWI delegates to 
him thi* i)owers necessary to make a con- 
stitution on till* basis proposed in his 
prodamation of the 2d of DeeeiribiT." 
Thus tli(‘ country had first th^ispersion 
of its regularly elected re|Hfeentative8 
by an armed force; then a proclamation 
by the party employing that armed force 
announcing new el(‘ctions ; then the new 
elections held within tlie iron grooves 
made by the [>arty luiviug possession of 
power. It is therefore not startling that 
the country, humiliated, crushed, and 
fearful lest, if the embryo Empire were 
swept away, civil war might ensue, gave 
its coerced assent to the formula of the 
plebiscite. The vote a« jfcillows : 
7,439,210, “ Yes,” against 640,737, 

“ No.” The Prince President j^rofessed 
to be delighted with his triumph, and 
went forward bravely to the construction 
of the Constitution. With regard to this 
“ plebiscite ” it should be added, that 
there were more tlian a million and a half 
of abstentions in the country, and these 
may be supposed to represent tliC men 
who were too lionest to say yi^s, afid too 
weak to say no. These many mil lions 
of votes, on which the claims, ^pf the Im- 
perial party to power have been based / 
evQ|’ since, gave Louis Napoleon 
parte the presidency of tfie Hepub 
ten years. “ France,” he said, in^ 
indiscretion, “ has responded to the^i 
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peal wbjidik I made to her. §he has jesti^fshing {he Em})ire ; and in October, 
piderstood that I trjinsgressed legality Q^,Borde«tux, he made a speech^in j^iiich 
j^ly to get back to justice.” More than he used the, celebrated phrase, “ ‘ l/^m- 
seven millions of votes had absolved pire paix,* Tt is ])eacc because 

him. desires it ; and when France is 

Thenceforward the attitude of the the rest of the world is tranquil.” 

Prince President was void of 
disiiiraulation. On the Ist of 
January, 1852, he placed the 
Imperial eagle on his flags, 
chose the Tuileries for his 
residence, eve«^ a Te 

Deum, sung at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Paris, and 
otherwise imitatod the pro- 
ceedings of the First Empire. 

In the sa^e month he ex- 
pelled froii the country all 
the old representatives of the 
lA'gislative Assembly who 
had opposed him ; and among 
them were such men as Victor 
Hugo, Edouard Laboulaye, 

.Nadaud, Bancel, Pelletier, 

Schoeloher,andGaml)on. He 
also sentenced to teraiwrary 
exile Changaruier, Thiers, de 
Remusat, and many other dis- 
tinguished Republicans. This 
month of January was a fruit- 
ful working time with him. 

He promulgat(‘d the new Con- 
stitution, of which he was the 
author, and in which h^ at- 
tributed to himself the initia- 
tive of the laws, the appoint- 
ing of the meuabers of the 
Senate, and defined the few 
rights yfhich were left to the lower 
house 01 the Legislature. '^Next, he 
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On tihr return to Paris cries Vive 
V Emperea^f^^ were i*aised by the' official 
chorus always in his train ; but the ITirice 
President was life l^chard III., — be 
liked to be i^ed; and, according to 
^1^ that, while’ iniligurating the; him, it was in c^dience to public 

statue of Napoleon JL, at opinion that he ^ 

hinted his intention m re<* ^Sen^te. 


to consult 
ij voted 


created a Minister of Police and confis- 
ed the ba|ate0.^ the Orleans family^ 
pt not until September of |hi3 
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establishment of the Kinpiro, almost 
unanimously, iu November of ]Kj2, and 
a new plebiscite gave 7,824,129 votes 
foi* the Em})ire and 253,149 against it. 

Exactly one year after the coupd‘Mt<^^ 
on the Ist of December, 1852, at ^ht 
o’clock the evening, Louis Bonaparte 
was solemnly proclaimed Emperor, by 
the name of Napoleon III., at St. Cloud, 
in the presence of the Senate and the 
Corps lAgisiatif. By a decree of the 
18th of the same inontli he arranged 
the order of succession to the throne, 
richly dowered the newly made Impe- 
rial family, and gave himself a civil list 
of 25,000^000 francs, exclusive of the 
revenues derived from the domain of 
the crown. 

We need not pursue further our re- 
view of the Second Empire. Its whole 
history, from the creation of Napo- 
leon as President to the brilliant year 


of which we have sketched some of the 
salieni features, may be read in the ||ir 
lowing brief sentences from the pen 
Jules Simon ; — ^ 

“ I will pass over the eighteen years ' 
of the reign inaugurated * by llie 2d of 
Deeemlxjr. They might be summed up 
as to the internal rikjime iu these words : 
the mixed commissions (which decreed 
the executions and expulsions following 
the coup d'J^tat) ; the general surety ; ; 
the repressive admijuistration of the 
Press, and the odlcial candidateships ; no 
liberties whatever ; and for th(^ external 
policy, this only: Sebasto[)ol ; Italian 
unity deft in twain by the Peace of 
Villafranca ; Mexico ; Sadowa ; no al- 
liance.” 


It was, in short, a -period of uhsoluto 
repression, which was approaching its 
close in 1867, and which was to finish in 
storm and blood. 
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The Imperial Reforms come Too Late. — TJprisinf? of 
4i.. ^ ^ 

W HEN the Emperor Naj^eon III. 

endeavored to save his totteri% 
^mpire inaijigaTating liberal reforms 
France, it already too late. In 
liis own party there were few if any 
statesmen, or even politicians of talent 
and importance, wlio believed that it 
was either safe or exjxHlient to ajhandon 
the practice of repression, which had 
been kept up with such vigor for many 
years ; and all the sincere friends of 
real liberty were determined to postpone 
the advent of freedom father than to 
accept it from the hands of ‘‘the man 
of December.” Tlie Pmipire was in dau- 
ber abroad from the constantly growing 
influence, of Prussia, and at home from 
the skilful and insidious working Of the 
great ‘‘ Interuational Association,” — a 
mysterious b^y of conspirators, with 
vhich most of the talented working- 
men of tbe great cities of France had 
relations ; from the gradually growing 
^courage of the Press ; and also from 
the imtameable eloquence of certain 
young orators in Paris, who, like Gam- 
betta, had not yet found a public out- 
side 'of the cafhoi the, Latin Qum’ter, » 
bat who were not frightened by %|l|ons 
of fine or imprisonment, and 
aged to tell the people a good dfeftl of 
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the Ivksmationale. — The Commune 

cused of socialistic tendencies; and he^. 
used laughingly \j& say of himself, when 
W was in the full tide .pf his power at 
the Tuileries, that be the only mem- 
ber of the European family of sovereigaa 
who was a eociaUst^ The real 
that Napoleon III.l^a8 not aa<M}iaiwt 
ail, but that he was a skilful (^Sagpgue , 
.'ind li.ad his lot been cast in -a lieliiibli- 
can country, where [)olitical canipaigos 
.arc conducted witli the greatest freedom , 
and even license, he would have been in 
his youth at the head of a working-men’s 
party,- which would have been powerful 
and unscrupulous, because he would 
have taken advantage of its ignorance. 
The Empire at regular inter\'al8 msula 
bids for popularity anaoi^ the working- ; 
classes, and as regularly failed to achieve ' 
it. The endowment of hospitals, and 
occasional visits to industrial centre#^, did 
not, in the eyes of the thoroughly grieved 
and angered laborer, compensate for the 
lack of public schools., and for the main- 
tenance of ntost of the old monarchical 
oppressive formalities ^th |:egard to 
condition of the toiler for wages. 

The retainers of the had vivid 

meijipriiA pf the , Revolution of 
They took full aSlvanta|je of their 
edge of,jvUs follies and its “ 
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tjheck in some measui^the wolirtng- 
men’s movement against the Empire 
-an^l against authority. He had been 
•shJ'ewd enough to obsei’i’e this rhoveme^^ 
two or throe years l)efore it 
surface. ^JlPo was better 

than hinSlf for obtaining a full appre- 
ciation the vol<*anic shimmer ; nobe 
t>etfer (qualified to judge of the moment 
wheji the hidden forces might breidt 
forth. , He knew thinness of theenist 
upon which be stood ; but, although- he 
^ki|ew it, his supporters and partisans, 
fliished with long maintenance of power, 
and bl^ed by their contempt for the 
laboring d^ses, refused to appreciate it. 
M. Rouher, so long iu the service of 
the Empire that he had come familiarly 
to l>e^called the “ Vice-Emperor,” was 
deeply grieved, and somewhat angered 
by Napoleon’s letter. M. Kouher was 
a robust Auvergnat, blessed with two 
fine elements of suceeSs, — a massive 
phyitigue, which gave him an unbounded 
capacity for work ; and an easy con- 
science, which enahjed him • to find a 
speedy ai^ology for any misdeed which 
seemed to servn for the moment the ends 
Empire. Ronher was expected bjs 
his fViends to resign his portfolio as Min- 
ister of State at the beginning of 1867, 
because it was well known in Imperialist 
oiroles that he was the greaftst advocate 
a contin^iiini^ of repressive policy. 
He used to that the reforins of which 
the Emperx)r tnlked so airily would be 
the yeiy^ abomif^on of desolation ; that 
the (i^antry bait all tb^c^iberties it was ^ 
fitte^]^ possess, and that it a^s snicidkl 
for i^ Empire ^to grkfrt^ore. It is 
impossible to the conclusion that 

Napo)0Oj|?jfliras with greater fore- 

sight thas^^hat, possess^ by his J^inister 
cif. State. thi^mperor bee& ftble to - 

tial refonA^ tlMHaBlIikarlcera yOmL 


were | j ^i edually unsettling the 
orddr^nd the^ame time by arraif||HI 
ine®is with Pi-dssla to offset the 
pohderance which that aggressive nationl 
had recently obtained, by getting some^ 
territorial aggrandizement for Fiab(‘e, 
he migl^ have died upon the throne of 
France. ^ 

Rut thi fates seemed against him, 
and the Napoleons have always believed 
in fates. The ease, with which he*^ 
suecumbed in 1870 lea^ one to believe 
that he felt his cause losVwlien ho failed 
in 1867 and 1868 to curry (uit his plan. 

The first check which the Emperor 
received, in his luideavor to save the sit- 
uation, from the efforts of a |)ow- 

erful and Vopnlar Parisian journalist, 
M. Emile de Girardin, an old war-horse 
of combat, who had reputation iu 
France something like that won by 
Horace Greeley in America ; who had the 
energy and bravery of a good soldiery, 
and the suppleness, the delicacy iu in- 
trigue, of a trained diplomat. M> do 
Girardin was an uncoeppronoisibg enemy 
of the EmiHjror’s new departure, and as 
early as March, 1867, he w^as aggres- 
sive us to come underiRie ImSpUl law , 
and he was fined 5,006 fruiil|P!or a press 

offence. This was because he detiltftf i 

V' 

with much eloquence the- Eiqperor’s 
sertion that he had brought the country 
gradually, year by year, up to better 
thingl^ Another jpurnalM who dar^^d td ^ 
bea^l^l Ehi^eror, and who did it w|A 
which FraiMe b^ 
instances for b^f a gchera- 
VHpsHenri Roche€oi^);?R|^^ iro man- 
tic ^thry since tljat time well 

known kli over tke 
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antSthe lil)©i4l public rallied aj-oui fc^ mi. 
Pljrblows which |ie struck were^^ffi^d 
the Kinpire speedily put itself 
Bp 3 (lelensivc^and the sale of the Figaro 
n&poii Ihe pilblic street was forbidden by 
lavv/fThis uiider the Empire was a 
common occurrence. The purchaser of 
or Liberal paper expected 
at "ftast once a month to dind that L^is 
joiiifhal /had' been seized,, or that its 
^ale had been stepped in the little kiof|^s, 
or Avo(xle|;i pavijipns, where the news- 
vendoi’S sell thfeir wares on the hovh~ 


wri||l^' againsflhe Empire. T^^were 
not^adways decent in their attacks, and 
M. Rochefort must now and then l)lush 
wten he Tememhifers the diatribes pub- 
Lanterne^ which was founded 
by^ll^ 1868 , expreslfe'- toaHHbat the 
Empire. siHB 

But they did their work, ana did il 
well. The more tlie Empire prosecuted, 
^6 greater becadae ' the daring of ^^the 
journalists of these days o^: the 

Imj^erial repme, and tnh Emperor wa| 
bitterly perplexed. If he accorded com*. 
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,,und he wont philosophically to 
the bookseller, behind 'whose sheltering 
windows ho jwould find the offending 
jounial, generally at an advanced Iffjce, 
(iirardiu and Rochefort ^^l yyjjll jgst 
imi^etu^ to the final revolt 
Emi)ii^ They la^^hed 
promises ^^^06Q Who 
pra(‘tise(f ITaiffercnt |dootrine fVOT^Rat, 
which they J|pw profi^sed. ^h^ spoke 
all the more 


plete liberties he felt that he might be 
swept away ^n account of them ; if^she 
did not accord compile liberties the^ 
might be ^takea by out of his 

hands. , 

* The International jAssociatiom of 
I" Workingmen Wfe an enemy whi<|^^e 
^ faltcringi i|hnpirfe atiove ^ to re^lppby 
;j,ei^ry mean its power.. ‘It tl^i^ed 
down the humble a r|||fea B loet. in 
out of IheVay pl^e'^!|f pa$«|^iie^u^ 
which^i|^^ Amei^^ jr 
^-^lave b©p^(!jMi8i<fer6dg<j" prS 
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the cipitaliet. It published decrees. 
It strengthoued its prohibitive measures 
against secret soci^t^es, and put down 

strikes,” which wei'e becoming very 
nnmeiuus, witli the greatest promgti^yess. 
But the DM^n(%ti 0 nah\ as it was called, 
was as^ffiflcult to kill as the Nihilist 
organization has been at a later day in 
Russia. “It was,” says the Vicomte 
de l^^nmont-Ahissy, in his “ Authentic 
Histtoof the Commune of Paris,” “a 
terrible secret society, which sought to 
envelop the whole world in its invisible 
snares, and seemed to us in the nine- 
teenth* century as if endeavoring to 
execute upon governments such sen- 
tences as the secret tribunals of Ger- 
many in the middle ages executed uiK>n 
sovereigns.” 

The Internationale was a terrible bug- 
bear to the Ijounjeois^ or property-holding 
man of the middle classes, and his fears 
were not unfounded, as will be seen 
later. 

It is the fashion in 
that the Internationale 
in Gerjnany. 1 have 
( iihT closely into the 
Association. The supposition that it ia 
due to the tl^eories so copiously written 
upon by Leibnitz and Jacobi in Germany 
has no better foundation than that which 
gi\*e 8 us as its oiiginatoPs such great 
and wroug-hea<i|^l thinkers as Proudhon 
and Pierre Ler5ux. 

A certwn number of French writers 
say thgt the first socialistic notions of 
th& ^J^emationale came hito IVance with 
the German workmen who emigrated 
froth their bomek in gre%t numbers to 
the fertile laniil^d riclier cities I>eyond 
tlm in m ten years i)receding 

Thai which is estab- 
the Inter*, 
activj 
Useless 


France to s£f 
had , its origin 
no desire to 
oi’igin of the 



vagm^ipd hollow theories of Louis Bii 
andi<^er kindred^ spii^ almut tlie r^ 
tionH of labor to capita? and to the StateS 
The laborers of the new generation were 
determined on emancipation. 

In England, Karl Marx brought the lu- 
temational Association of Workinu-ju 
fairly into good society for a tin 
in the countries where it was not 
and driven into hiding-placis itiidiJpot 
extensively advertise its soclaliatic ' 
pensities. In France, because the Em- 
pire harried it without cessation, it 
fomented strikes, j)rov()ked riots in the 
cities, and published proclamations which 
made the bonnjeois tremble in his shoes, 

I have heATcl Frenchmen* seriously say 
that Bismarck subsidized the Association 
at the time of the great Creuzot strike. 
The reason given for this was that 
Prussia, always on the alert against at- 
tacks by the Imperial Government, Jiad 
a direct interest in creating as muel^ 
embarrassment for that government as 
possible. This is a doubtful story. 

The programme of the International 
Association w as comprehensive and radi- 
cal. It was printed for the firet time 
in Loudon, and speedily got into pftnt 
in France, although dny comment upon 
its doctrines was sternly foitKidden. 
document was .as follows : — 4 

Every man has a right to existence, 
and, consequently, a rjghlillii’ work. 

“ l^e right to work is iiiii)re 8 criptll^, 
It reason, ought 

right of instruiifio^and of 
hon. 

I at present 6||i|||ituted, so- 
offer no feal guarante^^ the 

laborer. 

‘‘In fact, an obstac^^rarhio^l 
him ^at very outset erf 
,obs^ is capital. 

||iever way i{be lab 
^battle against the 
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i<0npy, accompanied and supp^^d by 

E l^ intelligent ^pitalist, 

“ To solve thc^roblem some hav^^ied 
ssociation ; others, mutualism. They 
thouglit they were settling, but in fact 
tliey were only muddling, the question. 
“ They did not perceive that, so long 
t^'>^tetal remained intact, the .associa- 
tiOliSf mei« brain and muscle would not 
suffice ; but^ that they must have their 
. own capital, and that this is all the more 
important, because the money capitalists 
would op}) 08 e with all their force the 
revolt of labor against their tyranny. 
By this fact alone i>re\ ions associations 
of working-men are condemned. Mutual- 
ism has done nothing for the Avorking- 
man or the laborer .but to j)ut him more 
than ever under the domination of money ; 
80 that there is nothing to lx* hoped from 
these methods. 

Now, it ik’^ljot capital alone which 
binds down the working-man. Swaddled 
^irom his infancy in the triple long-clothes 
of cjountry, family, and religion ; cradled 
in the respect for property, hoif?,ever it 
may .have been got, the proletariat can 
become something only on condition of 
aBtjihilating all tljis, of casting away 
from it these old notions of paternal 
.burbaiisms. 

' The International Association has 
and can have no other aim than that of 
aiding in t|M extinction of these mon- 
atj'ous prejuatees. 

V^t ot^ht to become 
of* all countries a centre 
energetic director, to sho 
act togeth^y * It alone 
and the right to discipline the masses, 
to bur! them upon their oppressors, who 
beneath the shock. 

Its programme should 
|ition of all religi<|lfe, 
he family, of ,the 
aad of the nation. 
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ML. 

“ When the International Soiiety of 
Working-men has stamped out the germ 
of these' prejudieej^ among all laborers 
capital will be Then society can 

ari^e qpon an indestructible basis ; then 
woSrkSien will rally (os. th||s^ right to 
work ; then women will be The 

child will U^ve a real right to under 
the a?gis of a society which will no 
longer abuse him. 

“ But let no one deceive let 

dreamers seek no system for arrmng at 
a solution that force alone can give.^^^ 
“Force! this is what will' give't^^ 
sceptre of the world to the laboi^i!ig 
classes ; outside of tliis nothing can lift 
them from the rut of rotten modern civ- 
ilization. ?- 

“ When two contrary poweije are op- 
posed to one anothrf onp of the two 
must be annihilated. , 

“To arms, laborei’s! Progress and 
humanity count upon you.” 

Who cannot see' in this twaddling, 
^^coherent proclamation the germ of Uip 
dread Socialism which crept into they 
Commune -of Paris shortly aftcu’ Its 
proclamation in 1871, and whicli did such 
dire mischief? Those followers af%he 
Fnipiro who were blessed with sutiicient 
intelligence to review the shortcomings 
of their party’s career could not tail to 
l)erceivc tltit this programme of the 
LUernatwnale. was th», ohteome of an 
ignorance which iiii^t have 
amended,' if not eutirely swept away,' 
so far as the French working-men were 
concerned, d^ng tite years^^l 
1848 and In i>o^t of ia 

French workmen weie /elamori^ 
was extremely sh 
the abolition of 
employ!^ clas^ 
livret^ of§*Jlb&rncte 
ih 

pern 
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furth^Wore needotl the right of public 
assembly,. unr(*stric*ted right to boar 
arms, aud the unipiterrupted right to 
strike when they hf^jj^decent grievance. 
But, because the Empire had i)ersistently 
denied these things, they were 

driven jK|lheir rnad determination to 
protestlfa^ainst the social order which 
bad done ijothi ng for them, by affiliation 
. Ipe gi'otesque and abominable 
this so -(‘ailed International 
of Working-men. When 
ipire repented and wished to give 


LM, 





them ^fornw the propitious hour 
pass^^ The germ ofi^e Commune ^ 
sown. The govern^nt, which 
usurped authority In France on the 
elusive plea that it had a mission 
maintain order, had at the end of its 
career the disgrace of seeing a soci^ 
disorder, more profaynd and terribly tbiP 
any whitjh has oc curred elsewhers^i 'thfe 
century, uprising with dreadful speed 
and in spite of the most vigorous en 
deavor to keep it down. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 


•M 



in Spain. — The Outcropping: of Ilevoliition. — of the Iniemaii'^naU. — of 

I’olitica. — * Dofiii Isabel. — Prim and Serrano. — A Journey through the Northi^ Spain. - 
T^.j3l||ariitz and San Sebastian. — A Wonderful Railway. — TIio Approach to the Eflcu|i^'' — An Im- 
% ' Edifice. — Looking at a Dead Monarch. 

W HILE there were, thus, many pro- 
tests itt France against the re- 
pressive goveniiiK'nt of the Second 
Emph'e, few people fancied tluitthe Re- 
publican experiment was likely to begin 
in earnest for^auy years ; and it is amus- 
ing to look back and remember how 
earnestly the French of liberal sympa- 
tliies watched the progress of events 
beyond the l^yroiiees, contident that in 
Spain Hio would first get a firm 

hold. Spauieih: fiolitics liave rarely been 
more interesting since the beginning 6^^, without briefly reviewing Spanish politi- 
this perturbed century than they were in’ history from the beginning of th^ 
IBfifi. The rapid suco^ion of pictu- ^vi^tury. AVe find Napoleon I. at Ba- 
resqne and dramatic events, which had^ yonne shortly after Charles IV. had giTten 
taken jilace sincM* Queen Isabel fl<‘d from up his crown to ids son, Ferdinand VI 
he f capital to San Sebastian, hud turned, , , *ind the Corsican ogre has a curt inter-’ 
the gaze of all Europe to the countr^^View with tUese two Spanish kings, forc- 
whieh seemed Suddenly to have aw’akciied ing them to yield their lights to the 


this mysterious and subto^rJte^Spitflfeilt 
known as the Internatwiial^^ woi^mg di- 
rectly upon the passions and prejndjdlSs of 
the uneducated or half-<'dncated classes, 
was dreaded and feared. In the autumn 
of 18GD the Internationale was as much 
talked of as the Nihilists have been in re- 
cent years. Whorever a blow could 
struck at it in France, as in 1867, the 
goverumeut never lost an opportunity. , 
It would be difficult to understand what 
was taking place in Spain at, this time 


Irbm its long and slothful devotion to 
priestcraft and to the least intelligent 
form of mouarchy. The famous Inter- 


thrope, carrying off the whole royal 
family prisoners into France, and giving 
the crown of Spain to his brother Joseph 


nationaUi was said to have wide ramifi-i: Bonaparte. Victor Hugo has given us 



catipns in Spain,ftaud to bo preparing 
socialistic revolutions* whi ebtfasitiate to 
break forth simultaneously | 
ern and southern districts, 
auce in Spain undoubtedly contributed 
someY^at to make the authorities of the 
““ npire in France neiwous and 
It' was bellev^ by no one 
nperial parly tha^ ittiitig 
1 was strong enough ii 
‘ Spain to ostahiiBh I 




some thrilling pictures of the life at the,, 
French Court in Spain after 1808, when 
the corfnti'v rose as o^ ma^, against the 
hateful sovereignty which had beeijfe im- 
posed upon re. Hugo’s mother was in 
the great retreat from,S|#n when Joseph 
Bonaparte ^vas kumili^rily expellcdj and 
there % no more dlsastrotfs Mthdrawal 
pf troo]^ from an u&u<site^^^paiga 

rench 
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troops Mck upon the Ebro. Napoleon 
had eoiiio to (hr aid of his brother, had 
hc^cii eon(iuerpl|. at Burjjfos and Tudela, 
had ov(ui entered IMa^rid and summoned 
the autliorities to give liim up the sword 
Tvhich Erijyit is 1. hsd lost at Pavia. But 


all this ilMd in vain. 


’ *?' ^ 

so rutlilesslytoattcrcd. The eulti-^teil^* 
and auJbitious Libera^. of Spain founil'^j 
the air unhealthy for’^hem, anA pii^|^ 


away in voluntary exile in foreign citi^ gv’ 
or if they ventui^d to eonspire, or to ^ 
think and speak freely against the /►often 


up . tljeir redoubtable warfare, and, al- 
though Saragossa siieeumbed before the 
trejBftftodouB atbiek of Lannes, Napoleon 
had own that he w^as fairly beaten ; 
and ilpiSlS, Spain, after five veal's of 
most horrible (jonviilsions, ])ut Ferdinand 
VII. upon lh<‘ throne, lie w'us a despot, 
and w'as soon surrounded by cons{>iracy, 
wn.s frightened into taking an oath to the 
Liberal constitution which had been pre- 
pared in 1812, and liberty was sjjringing 
up when the nobles banded together and 
stifled it in its cradle. 

There was a revolution, but the sov- 
ereigns of Europe saw' that it would not 
do to let Liberal ideas blossom in Spain, 
and so one hundred thousand Frenchman 
reestablished Ferdinand ^T^. in his 
solute power. When this monarch dm 
iu 1833, a civil war of succession broke 
out.. Then came Doha Isabel, who was 


The guerillas kept ^ooudition of the country, they incurred^ 


heavy penalties. ' The house of^^th® 



Bourbons, which had reigned ii 
since 1700, with the slight into 
caused by the iiitervention of Na^ioleon 
and his brother, was destined to meet 
with strange advontiires. After ^een 
Isabel had l)e(‘n on the throne lOr a 
(piarter of a eenlmy, in 18G8 a revolu- 
tion, which had been long foreseen by 
the wise men of all countries in Europe, 
broke forth with resistless power. Of- 
ficers of the army, w’ho had been exiled 
because of liberal si iitiiiients, gave the 
signal for this great re voJit against mon- 
archy ])y a daring incMfiplihto Spain. 
'J'he populations in thSwftics of the 
^uth suddenly rose in revolution, and 
l^e Queen, after sending away so 
“ her fortune as she cr>uld realize lias- 
tily to banks in Paris and Loin Ion, fieri 
to St. Sebastian. A great joy seemed 



proclaimed as Queen under the tutelage to run through the peninsula, and 
of th.equeenT|aother Maria Christina, and 
Don ( arlosj^e brotlier of the King, was 
excluded. In 1833 the queen-mother 
gave to her people a constitiftional char- 
ter, a kind of w eak coTni)romi8e b<J“ 
tween absolutism and liberalism, — and./' ncfen appeared in front of Cadiz, and 
she hoped that this would strengthen her took the town. Concha, wbptu Queen 

u . .. - ^ 


tarnations were posted iii cih 
in the towns, calling the i)eople firiflttS. 
The parti(‘s unexpectedly coalesced. 'Th^^ 
exiled generals returned, and organized 
troops in the provinces. Prim and his 


p<^itioD. Meantime Don Carlos was 
knocking filfeusiy at her palace gates. 
What bloodshed, what/^.Alguish, have 
been caused by this Carlirt faction dur- 
ing the last half-centcrry ! 

Dona Isabel’s reign was neither better 
nor wiser than that of many of her prede- 
cessors. ,^partero and Narvaez in turn 
exerCl 
whio^ 



t country 


l 0 ab^®|d made her pruW- minister, 
tdok V|P^^ost energetic moasuiw in 
vain. ' All that the frightened queen 
<>ould secure was a prompie that she 
miglit reenter Madrid without molesta- 
tion if she would leave her favo 
|ari behi|^ Do&a Isabel^aid ' 

?glve up her favoriti 
sived news that a 
uveipnent ** liad been fo 
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, And 

^to France, w, 


she crossed*^ the frontier 
■j^e she was ottered a 
jji^uge the Illimitable town of Pan. 

\^3n5en came the fall of the Bourbons in 
Spain. Universal sulfecage was voted. 
The Jesuits were expelled from the 
country, and Spain had entered into 
the fi||)illing of less blood 
thW eustoniary at a bull-fight. ‘ The 
revoliitiouary chicifs announced their de- 
termination to give up their powers to 
the Cortes, and Europe marvelled at the 
wisddto of a country usually so turbu- 
lent fc its politics. 

This produced an iniinense impression 
in France ; but the press did not feel at 
liberty to draw any conclusions from 
the liepublicaii triuinpli in Spain. At 
the elections which followed the revolt 
of 18C8, a monarchical majority was 
HL*nl to tlic jQortes, and Marshal Ser- 
egent, until, so said 
a good king can be 


♦ 


rauo was 
the monari^i® 


this same exciting year of 1868 ; each 
was gifted with tremendous audacity; 
each was entirely, rec^jj||s of conse- 
quences to himself "aiid each sowed seed 
from which was afterwards reaped an 
abundant harvest of good France 
and Spain. Despite Costelar'JiPipquence 
and his almost superhuman exertions, 
at the general elections for the Cortes in 
the spring of 1869 only thirty-five Mjfch- 
lieans were elected. This was a ^ ^ 

and a decision not unlike that in 

1869, in the FVench Corps L^gislc^^ 
caused Napoleon III. and his iiinis- 
ters so much trouble. Castelar dashed 
into the attack upon the government 
with the same energy that he had dis- 
played in his caini)aign throughout th^ 
country. He asked for amnesty for all 
political offences, and again demanded 
the establishment of the Republic, 
this same spring, too, he began his fa- 
mous assault upon religious fanaticism, 


found.” It was at this time that CtM|- . ^hieb had so long been the cufse ofj| 
^|elaJr appeared uiK)n the scene of He won his battle, and liberals 1 

ish politics. After the patriot Orense'f!p|pmi^hout Eui*ope rejoiced when the tele- ^ 
who had for a long time enjoyed the ^ra^h announced, one morning in -Aailili 


honor of being the only veritable Span- 
ish Republican, he’^took the direction of 
the Donj|Ocr«ffJ<! party, and came boldly 
foi^ai*d to demand of the provisional 
government the immediate proclamation 
of a Spanish Republic. 

General Prim and Marshal Serrano, 


1869, that Spaiti had at last granteddm-i 
erty of public worship ; but although the 
great man was powerful e^^gh to^hrlft 
to its very marrow the j^ulations 6t 
Spain, with his resounding language, 
and to strit:e terrror into the hearts of 
the reactionists who ventured even to 


who had opposed the Bourbons only tiAt ^/fpologize for the liprrors of the Spani^ 


they mig 
plno 
t).el 


getkAoSsession of power and 
I upcS^Sie ^rone a king .l h i|j^ited 
5^ repelled CastelaFs Jnlp|Pti<m. 
Then the genius of the Spanish orator 
began to declare itself. He made a 
grand tour ihroiigh all the principal ^^it- 
Spaid, and in each* of them made 
J ap^echee in fatpr of 
[ and of Republicanism,'^ 

Aar and Gambetta ma 
entry into public | 




Inquisition; although he was popular 
enough to have the right. H^citizeneM^^ 
conferred upjm him % iSsfe thaa^ five 
hundred SpAMp towns and villagp, — 
he was without success in attacking the 
law which definfteljr e^blished Marshal 
Serrano as Regent. 

t^et, day by ^ay, the i^pubfican move- 
ment s]|^ad in wider aiid^p^^^rcles 
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euough^o aniiouDce tliat it was search- 
ing Europe for a new king for Spain, 
the revolution^ which had Iwen prepared 
t>y Cnslelar’s subjects, burst forth with a 
violence and savagely quite different 
from that of the outbreak in 
X, ^Fiist^il^e crown was offered to an ex- 
king of Portugal,- who refused it; then 
to the little Euke of Genoa, Prince of 
thCj Jtlouse of Savoy. For a few days 
ipdidateship of this boyish duke, 
as then at school at Harrow, in 
Pglii^v seemed to have some chance 
in its favor, Castelar and the other Itc- 
publicans informed tiieir supporters that 
they might soon expect to see a king 
brought to Madrid ; and then came the 
uprisings in Catalonia and in Alm^iJlusia, 
and the splendid protest against king- 
ship at Saragossa and Valencia. But 
here the movement was checked. Vft- 
besieged and bombarded, ha<l to 
surrender at the end of nine days’ vio- 
^nt battle,^ atld Castelar, who, it 
ad secreti^based his hopes; 
success of the insurrection, - 
himself, for a time, with the 
oi" the proposition to make the 
^S^oa king. 

^Curious W see the revolution which 
fancied result in the definite 

foundation of the Republic in Spain, I 
crosseii the Pyrenees, and <yv'a8 aiK eye- 


modly. Bit 
fashionable 


ptz was then the onOst 
If French watering-placeit ^ 


It was the custom td-ktoj) at Bayoi 
Xho old town whjdkjgftve the bayonetlta 
name, and to over to Biarritz in 

diligences, drawiT by hiii^y little mules, 
imported from . beyond tin* Spanish 
frontier. 

Eugenie loved Biarritz and made its 
fortune/ Napoleon would never have 
thought of going sdVfm south to build 
an Imperial residence ;.l)ut the Spanisli- 
boru Imy)^ratrke, made lier she 

^Icd him, build a beautiful l»%e by 
southern sea. The route from 
Biarritz winds over high hills, among 
'aveliues of poplars, whie^y cast theSf 
friendly shades to protect you from the 
glaring sun. Suddenly the beauty of 





the romantic coast of 
bursts upon the vii w. 
thfe |iills and i-eej 
foliage. 1 found 
t>u the bemily^n wai 


Bay of Biscay 
[tty villas dot 
luxuriant 
•f-*aH3ulsinent 
'the Spaniards, 



•5^ went in to bathe ^wRIi theh 
ithlieir mouths, and who ^ractisetl 
icli dexterity the art of kee])ing thfelr 
'Ifejftds unwet by th 
Long trains of mules 
screaming and laugbii 
driven into the most fu 
surf,^nd these Uie beauties gmuHed theoi^ 
selves by holding on as'^ong as tliey 


highest 

loaded with 


were 
Tt of the. . 


urS|6 pSi 



witness of many episodes of the combat. " could against the incoming crests. Biar- 


18 still a favorite 
FijfcDch and Spanwh^j 
hljlcftrcely disti 

the place. /Towi 

a ebatm^ silence pervades tl^ V»wn ; 
cool breWs blow inland ; semi-tropical 
tr^ft hide the green, d^slk^tely-veined 
insides of their leaves, not % tgr: 
till the mdnrow^s dew invites. 

.\m in gl^ps, and sof* 

I6B in the gentle 

litnr ^ad under the aw^in 


rly in October, in 1869, I left Parw 
ere the Opposition to the Empire h» 
suddenly formidable propor- 

tions, andaBst tb ModiM. Before en- 
tering Spain I paused Wparritz, whore, 
two years befoffe, Bismarck had come to 
pay his homage to the Empress Eugenic. 
It^was still the bathing season in the 
late southern autumn, and 1 sat down 
upoR>|i^'^0aDd Bear the sleepy surf, and 
waJU2ha4Jikbathera'«<K>mix^^ and going) 
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grfeeo-lattioed cafes the Spanish peddlers, 
♦ho trudged up froffi Burgos, or 
Vf^lladolid, off(,T^4>laiikct8, long knives 
^^fth beautHj^lly c^‘yqd Iiandles, and 
scent-bottles froin*lS|8^iers. 

On the Spaatsb coast at San Sebas- 
tian, where Doha IsaM went in her 
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are no longer the same. The grave and 
earnest Basque, ignorant but conscien- 
tious and virtuous, salut^ the stranger 
with solemn courteiy. Here and there 
are touches upon a relic of the ahortive 
campaigns of successive Don Carloses. 
Priests sjiunter slowly by, smoljfi|jg cigar- 
ettes, and lazily swinging their 
uinbrellas. The fields have a neg- 
lected look. San Sebastiamris a 
delightful little* city, coqLwJfeh, 
fresh, flooiled with brilliai®ML 
light, set down at the base 
mountains whose peaks shine li^ 
blocks of crystal. It extends from 
the pretty bay of La Concha, at 
the mouth of which is the island 
Santa Clara, to the mouth of 
e Urremea river. Seaward from 



LAmiNG : 

W’' f ^ ^ 

the sport of bathing gowoffunti 
even the first days of Novembe^, From 
Biarritz tp San Sebastian is but an hour’s 
ride by di%eiioe, but in that hour ^he 
trayii^ler fe^ib as if he had in some un- 
Btable manner left Europe behind 
Architecture Imu changed^. 
I^es of the peopfe by the wi 
^“erent ; manners, 



the BiIl|ao ^pi^rritz one 

sees theway^|ffi|frthe ct^ ahd masses qt 
stone, y^ose ^Qow an# radish colors 
contrast nSttangoly witt the white fo^ 
dashing now and then over their sumn^ts. 
NeitrSa^Sebaatian one findpvejttj^lbliof 
shade aio^d mystery ; deep, 
which ^dl|^at|is«4frind iHjgble3c|ng 

: can 
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look up to mightier piunacles beyond. 
Priests, smugglers, muleteers, peasant- 
girls in red and yellow j)etticoat8, gra- 
ciously salute the wanderer ; and if one 
stops at a roadside inn he is treated with 
utmost consideration and honesty- 

On this my first journey to Madrid, 
I thought the railway ran through one 
of the most picturesque and iinj)ressive 
countries iu the universe. Just before 
arriving at Iruu, the frontier town, archi- 
itectitt’e liad changed as rapidly as the 
combinations in a pantomime. The 
houses of southern France, well built of 
solid curved stone and with four-cornered 
stecq) r<5ofs, were exchanged for tlie glar- 
ing white walls, geniually out of repair, 
and the low and sloping r(X)fs of Spanish 
dw*elllngs. From Inm to Burgos the 
scenery was of the wildest. The road 
traverses yawning valleys, runs along the 
edges of precipices, plunges into sombre 
and deserted plains, winds through parses 
cut out of the solid rock, and pierceh 
hearts of the mountains sixty-nici. 
before it reaches the environs of 
Everywhere the beautiful has a 
of rugged grandeur iu it. T unnet ftuc- 
tunn'el, under great balustrades 
^jprehed on yude, dee[>-ribbod layers of 
file hfirdest Sometimes the railway 

line winds along an cmbankn)ent which 
gives the traveller a glance ^jp some tre- 
mendous defile, at the end of which blue 
langes of mountains melt softly into thC’ 
Bluest sky. Through the defile winds a 
white strip ol road, fringed with foliage, 
and enliveiwd by a string of mules, car- 
rvdng- merchandise to nearest town. 
Theifomidm and Aaewwifw are dirty, and 
the sills of the 'Windows are stained with 


that the donfcey drawing the primitive 
plough has io press his feet 'find slide 
down the furrows, dragging plough and 
peasant after l)im.> AgrtSwJdtiural imple- 
ments are of the eimplost character. The 
plough is a straight piece of wood shar- 
pened at one end, and fastened roughly to 
a rude harness. Donkeys and dwarf, 
yellow-colored oxen do all the Itork of 
teams. The shepherd^^ along the road 
look two or three ceiituric's out^f place, 
as their costume lias hardly Undergone 
any change siijce the time of Philip II. 

I did not stop at Miranda or nt Bur- 
gos on this journey ; but in h^ter years 
I learnwl to wonder at the incomparable 
richness of the fu^^adc* of the Burgos 
cathedral, ou every square on Flic walls 
of which are the marks of the geuius of 
the great sculptors of tlm thi?*tcenth cen- 
tury ; and I could not help marvelling trt. 
the ctTiHous taste v\ hlc^.ijUiwbed tliis Cath - 
olic wonder in this aridi||^n try, w'herc a 
cold wind, half the y ear ,^ch ills tlie very 
^marrow. Approaching the emnrpnu of 
-’Madrid I was struck with the desolate 
character of the country. IPtc were 
"^pine forests ; huge rocks which overhtuig 
narrow paths along mountain sides ; 
caverns in which hrigandt might hide ; 
little torrents leaping over precipices 
close to the railway. Here were plains 
filled with rocks shaken into strangest 
forms by volcanic ilStion, and higli crags 
l^utting out the sunlight. jfefKg’fly before 
aj|iving i^the passe# 

Navas, one of tlih an^ Aost 

dangetbqs little places in Spoin^Sa 1 
found ||| an exctirsioi^ ftom Madrid. 
The houses in Los Navas are bufl^ of 
course stoqe, rtide^^ carved. '#lack swiiie 


the refu^ thrown carelessly out of doors ; 
the hung with' tobacco-^lks 

and and the pig reigns supreme in 
the./'*oipfc|pr. Some of the mountain 
sidelv are so steep 


wander fh>ely in and out of The 

people are gro^y Ignorant} 

confessed to me tlmt lhey^!ii|| 
visited Madrid, that they 
o^politics, and as>^r 
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and 'Writing, they were not even ac- 
quainted with any one who possessed 
th^sc exitraordinary accomi)li8hment8. 
At i^fadrid, brown as Arabs of- 

fered to the traveller fresh milk in little 
clay pots. A hunter strolled by with a 
hare upon his slioulder, and proposed to 
sell it. A lian; may be liad for ton cents. 


proceeds across the rocky and uninvit- 
ing country between the main line of 
rail to Madrid and the E8(5urial. Leav- 
ing the comfortable lii*st-class carriages 
to plod across the waste is not very 
agreeable, but one is well repaid by the 
treasures within the walls. Tire shcp- 
hords, beggars, and i)riests, who are 



A ,bligwf|fe<?rn8'to overhang the whbie 
couKtrj" round about. As I wandered 
through these plains towards th^^pwning 
Kscurial, one dark October day, I could 
not help tHthking that a curse had fallen 
on the locality where Philip II. lived, 
and sang to the Opd 

'hiSb he offended whlTe he fancied him- 
most ascalously serving him. ' J b # 

mHnaairm nf hikrht in hAi<rhtpnpd RfliiWHP 


I' 

the only persons one encouqtiers, answer 
questions civilly, and point the cross 
perched on a %igh rock which marks 
the spot where Philip II.*s dreadful or- 
ders were carried out, ^here wretches 
were hanged almost daily ben^tli the 
loweit bit of Tock, Until fc years 

past biti ^of whitened oord, wbloUprum- 
bled as i^ey were d\ig up, still be 
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A winding road between high rockfi, surrounded wa!3i _ 
clo|^d in brown moss, to a ChaHes V. and Philip II. ; queens anti^ 

ruined square, where a dismantled church infantas, kneeling with closed hands a^d 
rears its forlorn front. A few steps up upturned ev^es ; the^^atafls in pr’bcious 
a steep hill, licskh' a wall, bring one to woods ; the nii&sals, filled wdth Gothic 
a j)oint whence ho can see the Eacurial, vignettes ; heavily and coarsely decorated 
with its immense ib)me, and tlie four ceilings — produce an effect of confused 
towers rising at the angles, magnifieence. In the small eliapeUn the 
Philq) II. built tliis idifice in the mid- rear tlie eye is dazzled by Jlenvenuto 
die of the sixteenth century, to replace Cellini’s incomparable sculpture in jvhite 
the church of San Lorenzo, wduch was marble of “ Christ upon the Cj;os8.*’ In 
demolislied by Wunon-bjdls during tl»e the sacrist^^W* innumerable paintings, 
siege of San Quentin. The cynical which chill the imaLrination, but lead 
imagination of the over-religious archi- one to admire the artists. The painting 
tecta of the pei icxl <ji|d d devise no by Claudio Coello, representing the pro- 
better form for this imlfense monastic cession wliich icceivcd the Holy Host 
palace than that of the gridiron upon sent to Philip by the Emperor of Gt r- 
wjiich tlie unhappy Lawrence suflferetf^ many, is astonishingly rich iu color, 
martyrdom. The four towers are sup- Wandering llirough a labyrinth of 
posed to represent the feet, and the royal cold and gloomy corridors one at last 
apartments the handle, of this frying- reaches a little staircase by which be may 
instrument. Gloomy and unimpressive climb to the dona; of tli^iBscurial and 
gardens stretch away on all sides to hx)k ov(‘r the vast plain, b'^r away out 
stme walls, which In^rder greenish ponds of an indistinct mass of buildings rises 
and lakelets. thePovfd Palace in Madrid. 

The entrance to thc'odifice is wondi^ To the left ot>c st es a dense forest, with 
fully irapi'essive. A massive gate leads" a few straggling liamlets on its edge, 
into tlie gi'eat gardon.s, bringing one face and at tlie b.ase of t})e monastic palace’s 

t ^ace with a jxirtico of severe sirnplic- thick and frowning walw lies a village, 
y. At the summit of Doric^ columns its precipitous streets pavdfl wifiJ^Rimes 
are six mighty caryatids, representing set on end. A few wretched trecSalmg- 
yie six Kings^of Judea, supporting a tri- gle for existence in the market-place, 
angular portal of immense siie. Out of a At a stone fountain’s basin, a bevy of 



block of granite the principal staircase is 
cut. The church, decorated with Luca 
Giordano’s daring frescoes, reminds one 
of the many curious freaks of which 
artists were'^guilty during the decadence 
of the Italian school. Luca’s tranquil 


laughing girls are filling water-jars, and 
some ^eefced -looking dbnkeys are 
greed iljflm k i I? 

tails. ™ 

The Pantheon of tlie Spanta!^ Kings, 
the gre*(^, vault of tlie Elscurial, whore 


colors • and highly executed designs lie the mortal remain« of the mighty 
jiihow clearly th^ struggles of a great Charles, of Philip IL, IIL/ IV., 
artist to^se above the follies and fail- of Chatjes 11. and Charles Hi., 
ings ejxich. The rich reliqu^es ; <^the Qu^^s ||^bellafr#nd 
the oHS^ly chiselled coffers in which ElizaliefiS^^H^ Bourbon, is an %i- J 

repose%fc|Mes of saints ; the massive wllolesome cellar, fhwn which .one ;if y. 
altai^ Igalper and marble^ and , j | ^p to escape into the open ||r. 
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the sublimftlind pathetic figure of Christ, 
which surmounts one of the altars, sterns 
tq^ bring no ray of tender hope, ^no 
bless^ promise of immortality, into this 
royal charnel-house. It is impressive 
and repulsive at once to look from the 
present into the past, as one does in 
peering into the sarcophagus of one of 
tuxi greatest of emperors. At the time 
of my visit one could sec under the 
glass li4^ which sealed tlui cotlin of 
Charles V. the body o| the royal 
dead man, but partially covered by its 
shroud. The face was still in an al- 
most perfect state of preservation. One 
nostril and one of the ears, for the eyes 
had crumbled ])ecau8e of contact with 

.SV-- 

the uir, when the historic codin was 
op(‘ned, were still visible, and fragments 
of the reddish beard still cluii^ to the 
chin.' l*hili[) 11* t^ie. Terrible is seeurcly 
shut in a ‘b^k marble sarcophagus, 
ornamented only by a plain plate bear- 
ing his naim;. Oiu', is cuiious to know 
whether the calm of death gave any 
swiiCtness to the im])erious face of the 
monk and tyrant 'Who seourgc'd ]Miro})C 
in the bitterness of liis malicious Z('al. 

Seeing nil his private a[>artments left 
just iplfcey were when he passed into 
the sirences, ohe almost f('ars to en- 
counter his speedn* walking the narrow 


chambers, or seated in the niche which 
pitmitted 1^ to hear maai withoul^en- 
tertng the chapel, muttering his prayers, 
and nursing his gouty limb, as he sup- 
ported it upon a velvet cushion. Ope 
could fancy him seated before his little 
wooden table, brooding over the pape|:s 
containing secrets of the state, aiicl^ 
could almost see liis face with grayish? 
blue eyes, with thick .^and protruding 
under lips, with lean and bony cheeks 
covered with fivid skinfwith little ears 
which caught the slightest sound, with 
his ugly chin concealed beneath a sym- 


metrical bea 
him musing 


j'or one seemed to see 
hiS quaint lold chaif, its 


back studded with copper nails, riveted 
In the leathern bands ; and to watch him . 
as his hands wander over the breast of 
his velvet doublet feeling for the chap- , 
let, which so rarely quitted his person. 

This' terrible mocking spectre of 
Philip the Tyrant seems to pursue the 
visitor as he roams through tlu‘ musjei^, 

? ^\Wbich an uncivil monk grudgingly 
^rnits him to 'll^ok at the paintings by 
Ifeibera, Jiordans, Bosch, and Tinto- 
retto, and docs not quit him until he has 
gained the open air and left the villa^^ 
and the monastery of the Escurial faiv 
behind liim. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

In Kovolution Time. -- Saiiipossa. — A (Quaint Old Spanish City, — The Protest airuiA-^t the RePstab- 
lidinuMil of Munanhy. — A Vipnol^•^ Fiyht. — -Tlit' ( liurrh of the ^'ilyiIl Del 1‘ilar. — On the 
AN'sn lu ’\’ak«neia. - 1 >ov\'u to the Mediterranean. ^ — Alicante. — The (irao. — Octtiii^ into Valencia 
before the Buinhardnumt. — An Adventurons Proraeniwlc. — OroHsinj^'' the Stixett under Fire. — 

A llarricadcd Hotel. — Street Fijrhtintr in Earnest. — Repnhlieans and Ke^Milars, 

M adrid is usually a disapjtoint- iK>werful thAn you; if not, wo will not 
inont to the .stninger. Saragossa have you.” Tho Aragonese of sevoii 
is a revelation. Tint approaches to it are liundt ed years agt) understootl tlte value 
singularly beautiful. The train left me of coustitutional liberty even better than 
outside the walls, and T walketl through those of to-da}', and }>raotised it more 
the olive- lx)rdered avenues, tinding witU forcibly. When Augustus Caesar came 
some difticulty the gate which led into to Spain he looked upon the then ob- 
the main part of the town. As T ap- .scure little town as one di^stinod to a 
proached this gate I at once perceived famous plact* iji history, and clnistened 
that the government had at last,, got an itCiesarea Augusta. This, in due time, 
iron hand on Sarago.ssa. The narre^w the (ioths, when lliev came to levy eon- 
and (juaint streets were crowded .with trilnitions on the linn \veaUh\ loKijiv 
soldiers. OfllciU’s, in their ‘ghttering blu^ ‘ called C'msar Ago>ta ; and later Cftine the 
and red unif<»rms, passed up and dovpii Arabs, who soflene<l the naiiu' into Sar- 
reviewing little squads of men, who, re- acosla, but who Ii'iiij|j>n(Ml the maimers 
cehing their orders, vent out to parade of the peo])le until (liey were littest rep- 
to solemn drunl-l)cats in certain .sections, rescntalivc'^ of the haughty rule of the 
It was nine o'clock in tlie morning, but Means in tijpain. 

little movement was visible among the So wa.s the (*ity that Cliarle- 

inhabitauts. Sunburnt figures stood magne Mms(?lf trembled when he Jmd 
here and there beneath Iht Gothic and paused iK-tbre her gates, and, lifting the 
Moorish <b>or-ways talking (jukdiy to- siegc^ went away still bleeding from 
gether ; but when more than lialf a tlie scratches received at Roncesvalles. 
dozen iiad gathered the soldiers arrived Than the Christiaa kings, slowly 

and disiKirsed them. M'hen Saragossa iiiyading Navarre and^ Aragon, and at 
was the capital of the kingdom of Ara- last, b}’ their valor, they capturcfd to 
gon the people manifested .the same Catholicism the Zaragoza (prdnomice(i 
spirit that they had newly shown in this Tharagotba) of to-day. In the city 
insarfiiction of 1860, in saying to their there are but few hints of modernism, 
king, “ We, who are your equals and as »ucb ns here and there a noble squarCt or 
powe^^^ as you, elect you king on the apromeuade pbijqted wjjh trees and or- 
condllwh that you guard our laws and ninented with statues, or a barrack, i 
our libel||^, and that tlicre shall always 
^tweciRl^i and ujs some one more 


I which the soldiers Just at this time 
unduly numerous. But these |ew 
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innovations of modernism were soon 
left behind. I plunged into a labyrinth 
of narrow streets, where overhanging 
roofs nearly kissed eacli other, and 
where, nevertheless, every house had its 
balconies in the up])er stories. Antonio, 
smoking a cigarette on his l)al(^ony, could 
luivo tumbled tlie ashes into the dinner- 
plate of his neighbor, traiupiilly eating 
under his awning across llie way. The 
shops are all very primitive in their 
character, and some of them Oriental in 
their disdain of modei’ii furniture. IVlany 
of the houses in thev town are s<» old 
tliat they are prop})ed iij) with liuge 
beams. The great cathedral of Our 
Lady of the Tillar, known as om‘ of the 
most celebrated Catholic shrines in the 
world, has shown much evidence of 
crumbling, and the d(‘votees manly died 
of fear lest it might fall during the 
cannonading of the Octol)er revolu- 
tion. The history of this ehurch is most 
remarkable. All the* inliabitants wlio 
believe in tlmir rc'ligion believe also that 
“ Our Liidy of the Pillar” was founded 
by St. James, the traditional Santiago, 
forty years oidy after the b(‘ginning of 
this Christian era. Tlu' old legend is 
still preserved in thest* words; “And 
Jesus said, * ^fy dearly beloved mother, 
I wish you to go to Saragossa, and order 
St. James to erect a temjJe in your 
honor, where you shall be invoked for 
ail time.’ ” This divinely imposed duty 
St. James is supposed to have duly ac- 
complished before his famous pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and the chufeh has grown 
to gigantic proportions from the aqom of 
the little chapel and pillar, on which the 
Virgin’s figure was raised, so says the 
legend, eighteen hundred years ago. 
The dark-eyed women, as well as the 
lame, lousy, and dirty old beggars, of 
Saragossa all daily kiss a little j)iece 
wood fixed in the cathedral wall, 


said to be the only L'ft of 

the real pillar. Around lliis cliuix'h, 
which stands not far fi'om ilu' l)anks 
of the Ebro, was some de8[)eratc fight- 
ing in this October struggle, and the 
blood-stains in several corners were still 
visible at the time of my visit. 

Here, as in Valencia and (ilscwhere, 
the collision bctw'cen the peasantry, who 
had invaded the town, and the soldiers 
representing the monarchical govern- 
ment, was brought on exclusively by the 
demand of the soldiers that the peasants 
should lay down their arras. Most of 
the peasants had been snccessfiil in their 
determination to retain their weapons, 
and had retired with all the honors of 
war. Hut a few had been taken, and 
tbe picture of the march of these prison- 
ers through mute, solemn Saragossa 
clings in my memory. The people had 
postpoimd the festival annually held to 
honor their patron saint, because the 
aroma of blood still lingered over the 
town. At the very portals of their 
church were dark stains, telling of 
human sacrifices. At the Duke’s gate 
enrions crowds were lingering, wild- 
(‘ved, round the spot where a general 
and a dozen soldiers had fallen, pierced 
by the bullets fired by workmen from a 
priest’s house. The government of 
General Prinf was disdainfully releasing 
the few ' prisoners which it had taken. 
In front marched a dozen stalwart sol- 
diers bronzed, dirty, and fierce ; behind 
straggled perhaps two hundred insurrec- 
tionists, their ^Yive8 running beside them, 
embracing them or weeping iu silent joy. 
A weird, fantastic set were these fellows, 
with a tinge of the old Arabic blobd in 
their veins. The government had given 
them back their long knives, whl^were 
thrust in their sashes, or served the 
knots of the gayly colored hahdkerchiefs 
( which covered theU heads. They shuffled 
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'forward %) the grand plaza, and before 
the famous Convent of Jerusalem, whore 
{Spain’s most beautiful daughters spend 
their lives in honoring the Virgin, 
they were drawn in grim order, 
ragged as FalsUifFs army. AVitli dis- 
grace and with rag(' in their swarthy 
faces tln'V listened to the ordiu' which 
forbade them, under liea\y penalties, to 
take up arms again, and then shambled 
away to the elnirehes to kneel and 
silently pi ay for one more chance. 
Those of the inliabitants of Saragossa, 
the veritable eiti/.ens of the eit \ , who 
had parlieiiiated in the tight, divl not es- 
cape so easily. New arrests were con- 
stantly going on, and, when I left, the 
towns-peo]ile scarcely dared to open their 
shops. Nearly all the proud Aragonese 
w’ho were wounded to the death in the 
second day’,> fighting managed to crawl 
to their Imiises and die at home, proud 
of having saved their bixlies from the 
soldiers. One man, wounded in a 
dozen places, crawled on to the roof of 
his domicile, and maintained from it a 
deadly fire upon tin' soldiers until he 
had slain seven. AVheu at last he felt 
death’s hand at his throat he jumped 
down into the street, falling heavily 
u|>on the piled-up stones, and was used 
as an additional brea.stwork or a barri- 
cade for his companions. ‘ This barri- 
cade, near the Duke's gate, resisted the 
fire of artillery for nearly tw'o hours. 
These same men who leaped upon the 
cannons, knife in hand, when they were 
forced to retreat to the barricades, 
heaped up the stones and licams as fast 
as Hjj|y were tom down by the shots. 

At Saragossa it is the custom, as in 
some P^fts of the Orient, to allow luna- 
tics, ||||o are not positively uncontrol- 
lable, to wander ^out the streets, min- 
gling freelv with tlWane. The custom 
of making* >risonei^ 4 pf (rod’s unfor- 
\ 


tunatc has not crept into tins half- 
barbaric country. On tbe evening of the 
first uprising in Saragossa a party of 
insane people W'ere passing through the 
streets with the straw' which thev had 
been taught to plait into mats and 
panniers. One of them, to w liom 1 had 
tlio honor of being presented during my 
stay ill tile tow'ii, had been excited by 
the news of the fighting, and had been 
seen a number of times in the thick of 
the fray. 

More fighting was impossibh; in Sara- 
gossa. Tin* soldiers sw'aniual every- 
where, and I desired to ])rcss on to 
Catalonia. Hut the railway .agents re- 
fused a ticket to Haretdona, saying that 
the road was open only half-w'ay. Tlie 
rebels had that very morning burned f<»r 
the second time a railway bridgia and 
strolling bands along the line had eoni- 
mitted numerous crimes. Tin* last local 
trains had narrowly eseapei] stopj»age, 
and I was compelled to return to Madrid. 
Six of the revolutionary Saragossa new'.s- 
papers had been suppressed ; Die oflieial 
journals gave only glaring lies about the 
insurrection, and I returned t/\ the eu})- 
ital convine*‘d that all tlie interest now 
centred on Barcelona and Valencia. 

At Madrid the news from Valencia 
was meagre. The sweet Mediterranean 
town, the city of the Cid, snrroiimhal 1^^ 
lovely gardens ami luxuriant fields, was 
known to be in the hands of the in- 
surrectionists, and the authorities had 
threatened a siege. Every morning a 
perturbed crowd wuitod at the railway 
station to hear the news, and each day 
they retired unsatisfied. Prim iiad 
sui>pre»8ed even private telegrams. The 
journals were ominously silent, but tlio 
military trains were ‘‘ Impossi- 

ble to go there by rail,” said one. Im- 
possible to go at all,” said another, 
Bombarded two days ago,” said thoue 
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who should luivo heon woll-informod. 

lu posst'SHion of tli(‘ iii,sur^(^nts,” still 
aBBortcd tlio o(piidly roliahle. This much 
was know 11 : Tlu' rclx'ls were at k^ast 
eigliteeii tliousand strong in a city of two 
hundred thousand peo[ile ; had taken the 
great luarkid-plaee ; liad installed them- 
selves therein, and refused to he ousted. 
What w'eiv they? A mad mass of infu- 
riated tow'nH-])eopk', wlio 1»y stratagem 
had possi'ssed the greater part of the 
town, torn up the pavements, and re- 
fused to yield. Headed hy the repuhlicaii 
d('})uty Ouerrero, tliey were wxdl armed 
and equipiied. At first cught thousand 
troo^is had gone forward, next twelve 
tliousand, — many said sixteen thousand, 
— under GentTal Alamenos. I took the 
evmiing train for Eiieina, wdience a 
hruneh line leads to A’aleneia. 

The memories of tin' next few days 
rise ■ vividly liefore me. I can see the 
mass of staring faces at tlie raihvav sta- 
tion, as, in company with liim of famous 
Abyssinian and African prestige, whose 
name is like a ])(*rfumo to all lovers of 
journalistic enter] )risi', I take my ])lace 
in the night exjiress, bound for the shores 
of tin' Mediterranean. This is my first 
meeting wdth Stanley, and a strange one, 
with the s])irit of conqietition lightly 
roused, so as to bring into our acipiaiiit- 
ance just that s])ice of ji'alousy which 
makes us both alert. In tin' train are 
jiarents, and husbands, and brothers 
going to Valencia, to bring loved ones 
awmy from the horrors which are alw'ays 
associated with a S])anish siege. So we 
fare forward, past Aranjin'z, where there 
is a noble royal residenci' and town, to 
Albacete. As morning dawms, w ith that 
glorious jioetry of sky only knowm in 
Spain, we come |hto the wonderful region 
of paradoxes between Albacete and Al- 
niansa. Imagine fertile fields stretching 
inilc^ along the railway line, but framed 


in the backgrounds by mountams barren 
as the pyramids, acclivities licit rise 
superb above yawning iirecipiees. 

The vineyards are numeioiis, and dark- 
haired, bare-liinlied wamien are jilncking 
the pur])lish-blne elusters of grajies from 
dw'arf viiH's, that bend heavily iindi'r the 
jiressiire of the vintage. At many points 
huge rocks, rising in jici'iietual affront 
to lu'avcn, arc crowned with castles, 
which, in the sun’s golden haze, seem to 
nil'll their outlines into the. net-\vork of 
nature, and to be but a freak of her fancy. 
The well-mndc roads, smootli, white, 
and suffocatingly du^ity, trend away in 
serjientine curves to the bases of the 
mountain rocks, and are bordered at long 
distance liy low^ liouscs, whose white walls 
and tiled roofs glitter in the sun. The 
muk'teers and the peasant women 4ire^ 
singing, or rather droning, while they* 
ride or work, and naked children dis[iort 
in the glow^ of the morning without 
shame. The costume of tlie ])easant3 
along the route is at first quiet in color 
and sober in arrangement ; but, as we 
draw towards the south and the sea, it is 
scarlet, and green, andyellowq in glaring 
contrast, and falling in graceful folds 
close to the form. 

At seven in the morning wm come to 
Eneina, a small junction just bclow' the 
largi' town of Almaiisa, where thi' Va- 
lencian railway branches off. Here there 
are hordes of soldiers, and on the moun- 
tains w'C can see the vifjihoites protecting 
the railway. The wdld-looking peasants 
come up with sneering curiosity, if any 
inquiry be made aliout Valencia, to say 
that the Kc publicans liave captqjpd it 
long ago, and that they will never sur- 
render. l^ut the railway to V^j|gcia is 
not in order. No trLiins have pSi|ted for 
several days, and skirmishing along the 
line is frequent. Is there no way to send 
a message, or to go to Valencia? Yes ! 
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We lo Alicaiiti', and along tlic 

M(HliteiTanean coast : fjom Alicante a 
steamer will sail tlial afternoon. So WHi 
take a wheezy train n})on tl\e l)raiieh 
railwaw and ai'e rioon among th(‘ i)alm- 
trees. d^ovards ten o’clock wa pass into 
a huge ravine between two le<lg<*s of jag- 
g*i rock, the railway running on a nar- 
row bank. Wesei' beyond, attlieopening, 
a bridge (*ver a yawning chasm and a 
host of tigiii'cs clustering around it. The 
train comes a halt. The engineer 
goes back to talk to the guard, and half 
an hour i^ lost lu'fore it is decided that 
the figure.'' must be those of soldiers 
rather than of insurgent enemh^s. We 
move slowly into the midst of a company 
of the civil guard, who have improvised a 
habitation of boughs at tlie bridge’s side, 
and ixro watching the structure night and 
day. At last, as wo arc leaving a little 
station among the mountains, we turn a 
curve, and l)ejbrt* ns lie*' the placi<l Med- 
it(Traneau. its pur[ile water rippling softly 
to tlu' shori’s, and in tlie distance is a 
hngi' acclivity, jiroimd whose top hovers a 
glorious breezy wreath of mist, — one of 
those IVagraut heaven )jrcatli*>, to which 
only the wa\'e.s of the ^farf^ I'lirrlunuini 
fTfpvrr can give sliape and substance. 

Helow lies Alicante in the slumbrous 
noon. Along the eoa.st, where the sh*epy 
surf com( s ladliug slowly in, are groves 
of palm. Bartdcgged fishermen are push- 
ing out their boats. The long quay, 
guarded by soldiers, runs out to sea ; and 
at the base edge towers a gigantic rock 
with its antique Moorish citadel. Here 
wc find that the boat will leave for Va- 
lenciaut three o’clock, also that the light- 
ing has been brisk there for tlie last tw'o 
days; ^o\v a .surrender is talk<?d of. 

in tlu^ port, we find a noble 
bark, dr 'American build, the WilUam 
Wilrox of ^ew York, commanded ])y 
Philijj^ loliiisc^ii^^of New Bedford; and, 


visiting it, ri'(*eive gracious attention 
from the stanch captain and his young 
wife, who.se first trip beyond seas is to 
agitated Spain. 

As w'c st('am out of tlit* port that after- 
noon, in a boat crowded Avith Spanish 
officers going to tlie fi’ont, the American 
banner flutters up to tlu' mast-head of 
the WiUktm ir<Yco.r and down again in 
graceful salute to us, much to the aston- 
ishment of all the olivo-complexioned, 
jauntily uniformed Sjianiaids round 
about us. Next morning the boat is 
lying in the harbor of Valencia. 

The Grao, Valencia’s port of entry, is 
three miles from the city itself, and has 
a well-sheltenal harbor, with a little town 
built along its banks. Wo land at seven 
o’clock, and find the streets crowded 
with men, woimm, and children, whom 
fright has forced out of V’alencia. The 
carriages wiiich usually run from the 
port to the city arc drawn up in a long 
line, near the avenue leading lo the en- 
trance, and it is wdth ditllcultv that we can 
pnwail on the driven- tej tak<‘ us ho far as 
the outer line of the siege. “ 'I'he Ih ing 
is to commence at eight,” lie says. “ AVo 
should hardly reach there before then, 
and we might bet shot by the insnrrectosX 
For (‘ight days the ligliting has been 
growing more severe daily. Who arc 
masters of the situation? The itmir- 

rprtos^ decideMlIy. 

We elrive up a long avenue' bordered 
with sycamores. On emr way we ixiss 
many women weeping bitterly, and bend- 
ing almost elouble uiieler the hastily 
prepared })n?-d(*n8 of their heuisehold 
gejKxls. This seicms to indicate that the 
bombardment i.s heigimiiug, and thei bare 
suggestion of this se) frightems our driver 
that he refuses lo go farther, and, turn- 
ing his horse’s nose to the hedge, invites 
us to get out. Nothing can persuade 
him, and we find ourselves in a hubbub 
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of cavalry and infantry, tc.ams loaded 
witli furniture, going out under flags of 
trucci, aiul liundreds of people sitting by 
the roadside, their faces turiu'd in listen- 
ing attitude towards the town. A com- 
pany of Lancers gallops ii]) to us, gives us 
a suspicious glance, and pa8S(‘s on. Fi- 
nally we are told to ask j)eriiiission of a 
certain oOicer to pass into the town. He 
shrugs his shoulders to his ears, spreads 
out his hands, says he will not hind(‘r us, 
and w<‘ pass in, carrying our own ])aggagc. 

Our first idea is to seek the Fonda de 
Faris, — aw'ell-knowm hotel, standing in 
th(‘- C'alle del Mar (the street of the sea), 
where we think w’c can hairn how far it 
^Yill be safe for us to go. \\v look for 
some one to take our baggage, and show 
us the way; but (weiy pta'son ap[)eale(l 
to makes a frighteiu'd fact*, says tiiat the 
tiring has la‘gun, and that it is unsafe. 
The suspense of waiting in this mass of 
humanity is unbearal)le. At last we 
app(‘al to a dare-(h*vil-h)oking boy, who, 
witlumt commenls, takes u[) tlu* li'avel- 
ling-bags, and gi)i‘s forwai’d. AVe art* 
continually jostled by soldiers, running 
from point to point, dodging biLind cor- 
ners, casting sus[)icious glaiua's at win- 
dows or balconies a])o\'(‘. Mb* have now 
entered a la])yrinth of narrow stri'ets, 
like thos(' I had sec'ii at Saragt)ssa. Tin* 
brave boy, who runs alu'ad of us, bend- 
ing under the weight of oui- l)aggage, 
stops sliui’t, a]]d coin[»i*i‘sses his lips, as 
he hears a sharp llugl ai’ound the corner, 
and sees the soldiers rusliing back. 
are in the midst of .a guerilla warfare, 
where shots are tired from bal(‘onies and 
from house-t()[)s ; where a. chance bullet 
may meet us, and send life vaporing 
before we can defend ourselves. From 
time to time the boy halts, says huskily, 
^^Fue/jo” (firing), and then, like a little 
lion at ])ay, turns anew to seek another 
route to the Fonda de Paris, 


m 

At last we come into a Ic^, narrow 
avenue, leading to a s<iuare. Sud- 
denly we are pulled into a door by a 
friendly citizen, and tin* bf»y turns pale ; 
but my companion, wlio has seen battles 
numerous, tramps on ahead, and we follow. 

Wii arrive in the square. 'We hear 
the dull roar away up in the city, llid 
the ping of v/andering bullets. People 
follow us with their gaze ; but, at the 
entrance of another long avenue, we 
hear above us, at the windows, hands 
softly cla[)ped, and soft hisses. Again 
the boy turns, almost crying wdth fright 
and determination. We cross the square ; 
we try another string, and }iush on des- 
perately. M^e hear shooting close at 
hand. AVe (‘liter still another square. 
Here great jireparations are going on. 
Soldiers crowd the side' opposite us, but 
there is one yawning ga^), — the entrance 
to a street, which no one enters, and no 
(.me stands in front of. AVe ;ire in the 
Plaza de la ('ongr(‘gaeioii. A soldier 
stares oi us. He sees wc are foix-igiiers, 
and says, in liroken French, “ Grand 
Dim! Don’t go across the s(inar(‘, or 
you will he shol.” Put whil(‘ h(‘ is talk- 
ing my eomraje and the boy step bravely 
across the scpiare, and I rush after them. 
A soldier at the eoi'iier raises his musket 
warniiigly. AAbiatisit? Something be- 
yond th(‘ (-(^iK'r. 

A barricade ! 

To reach the hotel we must ])rave this 
barricade. ATe caiiinot stay in the street, 
so we make three Laqis ; and, as Stanley 
turns the corner of the little avenue 
which leads behind the liotels, three bul- 
* lets fly past, and strike in the Af||lencia 
Bank windows. AVc are hurried into a 
back door, amid a crowd oL^||jldiery, 
and a little French landlord for- 

ward to congratulate us on ow^cape ; 
for the insurgents had sworn to shoot 
any one who crossed that street. 




AVo jpr^s tlu‘ })()()r l><»v’s hand, and 
cannot but admire liiin. He takes shel- 
ter with us t\>r a ^liort time. 

This ineidc'Ut illustrates wtdl tln‘ manner 
of tJie sie^e, and the struiii^U' which ha.s 
been in pro^icss seven davs when we 
arrive ; not a ^ieg(^ with artilhuw at lonj^ 
distance, nor one wImtc lines are dis- 
tinctly drawn, but one wlu're evtu'V street 
and house aie b(‘l('ai:uei'eil. This avo- 
nu(‘, for instaiuan is narrow, lonjr, and 
straight. At it^ mid is a Itarrieadi', and 
in the houses on each side are at least 
six hundred ‘^oldiei's. Thi,s is repeated 
two or three streets further on ; but aw .ay 
up in the city's centre, hi tlie giaait mar- 
ket-place. and the tweiity-i'ight streets 
leading from it. the Ixepublicans liohl 
everything. Long-range shooting is all 
tiiat they have to fear. Kvery private 
house is a fortress, insurgent or govtaai- 
inental. The landlord takes us over the 
hotel, shows us furniture riddled with bul- 
lets, and his mattresses all in use, topne- 
tect the soldiers who occupy his ledconies. 
Tlie sidt‘ windows look on tin* barricade, 
and near them soldiers are crouching 
expectant. This is in the lir^t story. 
In the in'xt still more destruction : mir- 
rors smaslu'd, curtains irt slireds, .and 
t.'ibles in fragments. ^Vd• an* gi\a-n a 
room on tlie third llooi-, fronting on tin* 
street we have jiist crossed, AVe open 
our window eaiitionsly, and look across 
the w'.ay. The large stone biiihling is the 
A'aleneian C'reflit Institution. .Soldilers 
are- firing from tin; balconies of this bank, 
and (lodging the bulh't.s from the barri- 
cadi'. In the srpiaia? below, throiigli 
which we Iiave just come, a regim(*nt 
is (juietly aniving. 

'fin* Vuleneian Ue*publieanH, including 
llie moi|i||piineerM. who have <anne down 
fi’oin ^^^'lionn s t(» j»rotest against tlie 
rest* uatioinj^ monarchy , arc from tw'clve 
to th^r|||^iid strong, wmmanded 


by a Kepnblican deputy lately witl«drawn 
from the Cortes. In and around the 
town are ten thousand irregular troops, 
G(‘iicral Alnmcnos commanding. Don 
Francis dc la Kivicra, captaiii-g(*ncral, 
is a vacillating old man, full of much 
cauti(»!i. 'Die sub-commandant. Don 
Alartiri Dosalcs. is energetic, so says 
our landlord; adding that tin* light whicli 
has lasted so long may continue for 
weeks, or, so stiaiigc an* the caprict's 
of iiisiirreetion in Spain, may Ik* ended 
in ten minuti s. 

The Republicans hiuaa as in Saragossa, 
are mostly jxiJukos. or peasants, ddicy 
are all of one typ<a with swaithy fact's, 
(dive complexions, strong limbs, and are 
clad in .-i (*urious costume, trousers reaidi- 
iiig only to till' kiu'e. long Iiom-, and san- 
dals of undressed liidi*. .V handkerchief 
is bound about their iu'ads, and huge 
blankets of brilliant coloring are slung 
across their sloulders. They tc'Ver wear 
coats, liats. or boots, and arc so suu- 
lainit that they look like tlu'ir African 
iieighltois. or like tin* .\pnehes of our 
American jdaiiis. 

'J'iic barricades arc only shoulder high, 
made of a double row of j»a\ ing-stones. 
and protected at th(' top by a few lii'ams 
ami welblilled sacks of sand or grain. 
Rut there arc so many, each conu r being 
madt* available, that even weic tin* sol- 
dit'iy to reduce one. as. for iiislance, this 
b<*fon‘ our s|ri*(‘t. they would ha^■c to 
lake lw(*nt\, forty, or fifty behiml it 1 k‘- 
fore they could [losHess tie' town. Tin; 
dull, (lead i<»ar, that breaks in now' and 
tlieii on the comjianitive Hil(flb(*c at »‘ach 
end of Valencia, comes from the outside, 
wlieiiee f b'liei'nl AlHineuoM ih throwing 
shell into a barricade. Now find then a 
shot from reb(d cannon conics whi//.iug 
iutx> the s(]uare, on wliich we cun look, 
and we can iwe con fnaion among the sol- 
diers, and sometimes a faintly pal|)iiUit- 
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ing mjiHH. from which si]rg(‘8 lif(*-]»]ood, 
stJiiniiig the ciuiviiH tlirovvn <o'(t it. By 
and hy ;i great mnnl)er of troops are 
niasHcd in tlic phizd^ ;ui(l we lienr inces- 
sant biilh't-firing fiom the ad'picent bar- 
ricade. In the s(jn;ire tlu' 1nigh*rs are 
sounding the charge, and Brim's Hunters 
— th(^ scum of Madrid, vet tlie most dar- 
ing soldiery in S])ain ; reckless d(*vils in 
dirty unibjrms, with straw sandals to 
their stockingh^ss feet — conu' up slowly 
into line. Other com])anies fall in be- 
hind, and it is plain that w(' ai‘(‘ to have 
a battle. All this time the soldiers do 
not face death at tin' barrica<l(‘ in our 
stre(‘t. They mass togidhei* in front of 
the colleg(‘ in the plaza, and two bat- 
talions go charging tow:ii‘d^ tin' c(‘ntre 
of th(‘ town, d'hose who eoiiK* running 
back wouiuhal bring storie<. of thr bm- 
ricades. liTcsolute, all go on. The 
government volunteers, the small por- 
tion of the moimtaiman-s who have* not 
taken part in the insurrection, hav(‘ been 
captured in a body, and their nose'> have 
bi'cn cut otT, their (‘ars slit, ami their 
bodies pik'd on thi' bariicad(*s. So ihe 
survi\-ors conn' back ti'embling with fear, 
bearing thi'ir dead on littc'i's and ciossed 
musk(‘ts. and it is getting gradual!} 
towards dusk. 

As th(' church clocks ai’c striking 
seven the senior bisho[) of tlu' dioci'se 
and some of the city authorities go to 
t b'lierid AlauH'nos \\ilh a tlag <)r truc(', 
and ])i'ay for some ai’i’aiigc'ment to stay 
the flow of blood, d'he ('ominission is 
l■ecei^■('d A\i1h the greatest, kindiu'ss by 
Alamenos ; but in their jtassagi' through 
tlu' sti'eets the would-be pe:icemak(‘r^ are 
Baluted \vitli hissi's from many of the bar- 
ricade's. No arrangement is reached, 
and the commission goes backdate in the 
evening, mortified and alarmed. So we 
must ,v^ait the morrow in our fortress, 


and meantime get a retrospeot of the 
seven previous days. 

As soon as tlu' ordi'r ('ommanding 
the restoration of arms by the Republi- 
cans to the military authorities is made 
Cnerrero, the Re[mblican seceder from 
the ('ortos, visits the ca}>tain-general, and 
tells him that he must be responsible for 
any acts of violence provoked by the 
order. The barricades rise as if by 
magic, and four attacking columns, 
formed by the military authorities, on 
the next morning, the 8th of October, 
start by ditlerent I'outes for the great 
market-s(iuarc, where the insnri-ection- 
isbs are in possesjsion. d'lu' troo[>s suf- 
f<'r seveia-ly by the hostile fire from the 
houses along the way, and are almost 
inclined to retreat. But they succeed in 
jdacing artillery in another square, that 
of Santa ('atalena, not f.-ir from the mar- 
k('t, and ileinolish one barricade. Upon 
this the sharp-shoot-ers j)ick off the 
olllct'i's until there is absolutely none left 
to command, and the artillery r('treat in 
disordc'r. 

A si'cond attack follow's, for the gov- 
( rnment forces are confident of easy vic- 
tory ; but they are soon convinced to 
the contrary. A bi'avo meets the 
colonel of the first advancing regi- 
nn'iit, and discharges a revolver into 
Ills face, ^regular firing then begins 
from the house's on all sides, ami a sec- 
ond retreat follows. Y('t the sanu' col- 
umns finally rally and get possession of 
the telegraph offices, not far from the 
Bourse ; from thence they traverse* the 
streets behind the market under an ap- 
palling fire from windows and from the 
roofs. They succeed in occupying one 
or two of these streets, but soon find 
themsi'lvcs besieged instead 1 1 1 , 

as the Republicans have shut'^jfaffin on 
every side. 
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HE third .striitz^le, on tlio Hth of Oc- 
totu'i', occurs when six conipiuhcs 
ftttcni[)t to occupy tlic thctitr{‘s ;m«l to 
'a[)proucli tile iiKirket. 'Die .■stwt titli <h‘- 
tanjiiment, consistiin^ of two huii(ln*(i 
ineu, coiu(‘s up an hour aftcu'wai-ds, — tiie 
artiliery firin^^ over lluuin — to ctirrv ity 
assault two harrictuh's in the small .stnads 
leading iuUt the market. Th<‘ battle 

*4 

continues tifter dark, and is horrible. 
Seveu(y-tiv(‘ or (‘iirhty soldiers tiif kilhal 
duriuir the last half-hour, and thi-s tiwa- 
kenin<^^ tin- tiutlatritirh to the fact th.at 
resistance to the death detennined on. 
they draw olY the badly cut-up troop.s, 
and conceutnite them durim^ the ni^ht 
at ten ditTcnuit points, foui' of uhich are 
in tin* imincdiatr neighborhood of the 
Fonda de* I'aris, and a fifth, the Fonda 
itself. It is said that there wcic eight 
humlred soldiers killed in the tirst day’s 
fighting. 

Fhis may be exaggm-ated, although 
the American con.sul thought la* ('onid 
verify it The hth lirings no lighting, 
but irregular firing all day. tin* tn»o])S 
Ix'ing mucli disorganized to move. 

On the lOth couriers arc sent to Ali- 
cante and to Madrid to demand rc- 
inforcemi^nts, and the Hlaiighb r by the 
firing tK)th siihis ift kejit up irregu- 
larly cvmiing, wlicn large reinforce- 
ments iOb forces pour 

in Ktejjl|^|r» and murell ^v('r the 


broken rail i-ontt‘s. Tluyv aii' fought 
dcs]n‘ratcly on the outslvirts (d‘ the cilv, 
and thrre is much slaughter. 'The Fith, 
F'bh, and 1 Ith sci' iio actual cuc')uutcr, 
l»ut oil the night of the 12th a jiaity of 
(luring Rcpuh!i(*ans having attempted a 
surprise, thov art' fallen on and massa- 
cred. Oil the 1 )th Alameiio-'. reci'iviiig 
exteiisivi' reiiiforemiumts. is ready for 
the n'dnetion of the city, 'fhcii comes 
the Peace (,’ommission on the Idth. as 
allmh'd to. 

Sixty ollieers were killed in the seven 
days I'efort* oBr arrival, and many of 
them \\i’’e griait losses to the Spanish 
army. Prim’s volnutei'is and <uie or 
two other tine rt*gimeiits wei'e badly lait 
up. T s.'tw. :ift('r the siipn'iidei'. a gnuip 
of lliem ))ointiug out the amlmseade 
where sev(*rtil of tlieir c-omiades iiad bei'U 
killed. And we had uri ived at tlu' ninth 
day of this tv'rrible episode of civil war. 

All night tlie in^'Urgent.s watch in the 
barricades ; all night tlie soldiers slis'p on 
thi'ir arms. Alammios has got th<' tr'lc- 
graph working txi Madrid, and its tem- 
porary Hpitiim er(*etcd in nTwiIl-ring, and 
r(‘eciv(‘s news that fresh troops will Ihi 
on hand in the morning. New pleas for 
caution come from the timid (’ortes in 
Madrid ; but the generals now announce 
aw Bure to take place Um o’clock on the 
llintii day, if surrender is not accoin- 
pliBbed by that time, the lioujbarijicent 
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Avhic‘U||^as tlin'atciKHl whrii wo arrivod. 

0 can now (*ii our l>al<-onios witii 
little, fear; letstilit ie^ ;irt‘ I'V nuitual con- 
sent tsuspended aftiu' sunset. The run Jill 
inountaiiKH'i's llirow thcnisidvt'vS rm the 
sands and sha^p. :ind the soldiers of tlie 
governineiit are only too glad of ri'spite. 
An odor of dead hodie> is jx'reojd.ihle on 
the night air. For t ight days the streets 
have mn iu-en eh aiu-d : and in many 
places lto(litvs ai'c lying in heaps as they 
fell. Now ;\iid llien a strange light 
fian‘s up th(' ^ky over towards the mar- 
ket-place. It comes from some hundng 
house liiasl hy the tr(JOps. In the pale 
mwnlight we sonudimes catch a gleam 
of tlu‘ white folds of a flag of truce, pre- 
ceding a load of household ^tores : some- 
times a white-honnet(ai sifter of charity 
glid<‘s h\ . hearing a heavy bundle of 
lint and bandages. In the phizti tlie 
old caj»tain-geiU‘ral sits, near the foun- 
tain, smoking, and carm-stiy dis<‘us.sing 
the situation with a ft'w olflcers. 

AVe slfcp soundly that idght ; exam the 
tramp of soldieis through the corridor.s 
(h>es not awaken us. Morning dawns, 
iitUT-red, wiirm, almo.^t airlesh. At 
seven we look out. As far as we can 
st'c, nothing but com[»a<t masseh of 
soldiers. d’he commoti«m is intens<*. 
Ah! there is the Ibitish flag, upheld by 
the Knglish (‘onsul. The trUgbsh resi- 
dents ar(‘ leaving thc' town in j)ioces- 
sion, unfler a flag of truce, d’he consul 
sliakes the ca})tiun-g(‘ncrars hand, and 
bids him farewell, presently c<;me the 
women and cliildnm, Kacli on<; Incurs 
those of their lioii.scliold posscHsions 
winch tin y can ill-affoid to leave behind. 
Hy and by tln' French coimid comes to 
our hot(;l foi the delegation of Fnmchmen 
who wish to leave. The bombardment i.s 
bj begin in half anlionr. From the l»ank 
ojnHJsitc, ^ifficcrs look out and direct 
their .^^len. i^les sound everwhere. 


The deadly str('ct is vacant once more. 
Flags of truec now ap])ear, and it is ap- 
parent that a inirley is going to be held. 

Crash ! a tia'inimdoiis volley i)reak8 
from the banieadc*. Suddenly several 
t)ri.soners are brought into tlu' s(piare, 
and kieked brutally along towards tlie 
jirison. It is eight o'clock, and tlu' first 
flag of truce is to b(' M-iit to the barri- 
cades. An otllcer commands a soldier 
to go forward with the white cndilcm (*( 
conciliation. 'I'hc man iu'sitatcs, 
da!^' ((io on 1), says the olllcau', stiiking 
him with his sivord-hilt At last the man 
moves. A bulh't w Idzzcs past him : still 
he goes on. He is met half-way up the 
street by a tall, swarthy youth with 
coal-black flowing hair. 'I'hc two wind 
the flag, which is a slu'ct, around th('ii’ 
shoulder--, and thus insiirgiml and he- 
si(‘gcr, with true Spanish scnsi^ of the 
graceful and icsthctii’, come b.ack togidhor 
to tlic .srpiarc. 

Tlu‘ I'cltcl bows giaccf'nlly to the otll- 
cers, listens to th(‘ terms projtosed. — 
‘‘ Burrcmltu without (ainditions," - un- 
winds liiuisidf out of the sheet, and Im ns 
on his heel to gt> back. As soon as he 
reaches the )>arricade deliaiu'e in flanu^ 
and bullets bursts from the rifles of tlie 
men. 

Aiiothm- truce ; and now it is again 
announced that if surrender is not ef- 
fected at ten o’chs'k bomh.irdmimt will 
bi- contimu'd until e\eiy stone* is hlow'ii 
from ev< ry learricadc. At the same 
time a cliarge of live thousand troops is 
arranged to come U[» through each 
stree't. Tlu‘ tlmndcr in the market-place 
grows loudc!' and lomlcr. 

AVc w.'iit anxiously until t-eii. The 
insurgeiith are now firing round shot, 
and chi[>s of stone, iieavy enough for 
t^vo men ter lift, fly from the Valeiician 
Bank’s handsome front. Despite these 
formidable rnisHiles the fat^old suh-cora- 
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mandmit walks across the stna-t, shield- 
ing his licit HO that the n'hels (‘.‘vniiot B(‘e 
it, buttoning his coat, and waving an- 
other white flag. It seems almost as if 
we were the hesii'gcal. 

But the sappers and miners, although 
W"C do not know it, are getting into the 
town's centre, and if we could get news 
in our hosteir}’, w(‘ should learn that 
eight hundred or one thousand insurgents 
have already thal. Alainimos thendore 
counsels his artilhaw-imui to hav(^ 
}iatience. Ai eleven an attack is or- 
ganiz(‘d in our s(piare, and just as we 
are wild with excitement, in anticipation 
of a batth' undt'r our very nos(!s, there 
is a kiHK'k at our door. Are we to be 
coint)elled to tly? 

AA), ind(‘('d ! It is tlie (‘h(‘cky little 
French landlord, [xm in hand, saying, 
“ (lentleuKUi, brc'akfast is re.ady.” 

In the barricaded dining-room one 
window is open, and through it we see 
at least one thousand soldiers crowding 
tlirough a big hole. AVc snatch some 
bread and wiiu', and rush back to our 
rooms to hear and see what we may. A 
wild rush of soldier\ , a sound like rapid 
hamiuiu’ing <*n sonw' hollow substam'e, are 
followed by cheers too ti'cmulous to be in- 
spiring, but rather husky ; and, horritied, 
we look out at the risk of our heads. 
The charg(‘ is over : tin' soldiiu's have 
vaidshed U]) a sid(‘ stn'et. They could 
nor take the barricade in front. Six 
men there could kcci) six hundred at 
bay, and the bloody lifters coming back 
testify to the steadiness of the aim of 
those mountaineers who boast that they 
can kill a pigeon with a rith'-b.all. 

Again a lull. One, two, three 
o’clock ! At least twenty flags of truce 
have been exchanged. Why does not 
the bombardment begin in earnest? All 
at once, as the hour of four approaches, 
there is a simulbnieoUB rush of people 


and soldiers from the Sfpjare. Tln^un- 
burnt fellow.s in the windows opj^ositc 
us brandish their guns with Spanish 
enthusiasm, (’an it be that the town 
has surrendered? The barricade is 
covered with soldieis, but they are not 
lighting. Heaven and earth cannot keep 
the curiosity of mortals sup])ressed in 
such a case. We rush downstairs. The 
insurgents at the barricade have sur- 
rendered, — conditions, that they be 
allowed to go free ; and the svfldiei's are 
knocking down the stones with the butts 
of their mmskets. We go out and are 
borne along in the ] tress, reacldug the 
spot which, twenty minutes before, five 
thousaml soldiers could not have faced. 
A rare and dramatic incident, not with- 
out its fre(pient i)arallel in our own ciyil 
war, is the cause of surrender here. 
d'hc‘ soldiers make the attack, and are 
falling lapidly, when the leader of the 
insurg(‘nts hears a familiar voice. He 
leaps forward and stands amid the 
whistling bulh'ts. His brother, whom 
he has not seen for eight years, is calling 
to him. That brother’s voice brings the 
black-haired insurrectionist to the ground 
outside the barricade. He leaps among 
the soldiers, clasps his brother in his 
arms, and weeps and laughs by turns. 
The insurgents stand irresolute, and the 
key-note of t^e siege and surrender of 
AAdencia has been struck. The goveru- 
nu'ut soldiei' tells his brolhei', cajitain of 
the insurgents, to withdraw his men and 
they shall all go free. I myself,” says 
he, with a charming lack of discipline^ 
will respond for their liberty.” The 
two brothers, arm in arm, sit down upon 
the curl>-stonc to look each other in the 
face, and to recover their senses. 

The word that the outer barricade has 
surrendered has i)asscd up into the^wu, 
yet there ig a violent resistance at the 
next one beyond. When we reaph it, 
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at halt-past four, tlic sokliius jir(‘ tmild- 
iijg fires to burn out tlie blood-stains. 
Carefully we go round corners, wlu'rc a 
few moments before we bad beard 
firing, only to see tlu‘ proud Ivepubliean 
peasants inarching away with tlnur beads 
erect, and their rifles tightly grasped in 
their bands. At tinu'S that day the 
market-place of Abdencia had been a hell 
upon earth. At five in the afternoon 
we are standing among the insurgents 
in its centre, and not a shot is fired. 
The Kxchange is filled with temporary 
prisoners, Avho can liardly be persuaded 
to lay down their arms ; but as fast as 
they do deliver them up the soldiers 
take them, and pile tliem in the cellars 
of the strongest houses. Tlie mountain- 
eers are not to be urged to surrender 
their rifles, as they might renew th(‘ 
struggle if jiressed too hard for con- 
ditions. 'riie grand old church of San 
diiaii is frightfully scarred and torn. 
The huge port id over the statue of tile 
Virgin is rent almost in twain. Tlie 
scattered trees in the :.;ark(‘t-t)lace are 
cut in two. A wooden building is as 
full of holes as a sieve. -The great 
fountain is almost ruine<l. Tiauv are 
ten or fifteen Itarricades in a straight line 
tlirough the place. I’Ih' streets radiat- 
ing from it are very nariow, and caich one 
is doulily and tri'bly forth^ied. It seems 
as if no force could have ever taken 
the [K)sition without first destroying the 
town by shell. 

The citizens, so long imprisoned, 
in the centre not having been able to 
fly from tin* ('xjiected bomliardrnent, run 
to and fro. The first thought of the in- 
surgents seems to be for food. They 
almost crush the bakers who dare to 
open their shops. Many soldiers share 
their rations with them. How the insur- 
gents inanaged to live for nine days is a 
myi^w^ll^Soldiers pulling down the 


stones oil tlie barricades have their 
mouths filled with bread. 

At au angle in the markel-[)laee is a 
little street where a sliarp corner had 
been availed of as m eliamte for a very high 
barricade. Peering through a rent in it 
I sei'a most aflf(‘(*ting seem' : an old man, 
neatly ilressed, is standing in the midst 
of tlie insurgents, wlio lijive just tlirowm 
down their arms, clasping the hands of a 
slight lK>y, whose face is [talg ^tti ex- 
eitement. Around the boylS head is 
wound a red handkerchief. On the 
ground lies a huge cavalry revolver, to 
whieli t!\e boy is pointing with excib'd 
g(‘stnres. Tin; old man is crazy to gid 
his loved one — son, or ward, or employ^ 
— -out of tlu' horrilile place, and urges him 
to retire. whih‘ tlu‘ litth* fellow insists 
upon lingering to bdl the story of ids 
hatths 

lUood runs afresh in the market-])laee, 
hut it is now from tlu' liuteliers' cleavers. 
Half-starved pi'ople surround the stands 
in the ine.at-niarket, and stalwart fellows 
slay, and cut, a^d cut again, until tliey 
are (‘xhaustinl. "*‘()n Sunday,” savs 
tlu‘ meriflianf tic(;om[)aiiying ns, “ the 
same insurrectionists wli(» have fought, 
here will come in market-carts to ofTiw 
their farm produce at the higli jiricc 
caused by tlu' insuiTect ioii.” 

I have dwelt thus iijx)!! tliis nine 
days’ iiisurna'tiou iU V.aleucia, hi'cause it 
is ill a certain way typical of all the 
civil struggles which occur in Spain, in 
its picturcsipic features; ]»ut also be- 
cause it is ontitfed to a }jlace in histofy, 
as }>eiug founded upon a vigorous pro- 
test against kingship. ^ It was too full 
of dignity at its outbreak toMie i^risid- 
ered as a mere riot, and too grand and 
thrilling towards its close to be called 
even a battle. There were more than 
one thousand people killed during the 
nine days’ Ughting,, and three times that 
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number seriously wounded. 'I'lie Ih^puh- 
Urano.'i (jiiib' astonished tin* IMonarcIiists, 
wlio fanei(‘(l that they could .so easil}’ 
reestablish what th(;y consider the natu- 
ral order of thin^cs after the uprisiinj; of 
IShH. The.se simple j)easants awed and 
astonislKHl the constitutional ij^overn- 
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eians ean^iever be forgotten. AlaiiKDos 
could have crushed them with bombs ; 
but lie could lu'vaa’ have taken the town 
so long as they I'emained jdiv(‘. 'Fhcar 
])rotest over, they withdrew with that 
dignity which is out' of the imposing 
t'hnnents in the Spanish c-haracter. On 
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ment. They neither sacked nor wantonly 
injured the beautiful Valoncian mansions, 
some of which arc* almost fairy-like in 
their gorgeous sphmdor, with fronts of 
alabaster, carved in ornate and fantastic 
designs, and with marble, jas])er, por- 
phyry, precious or (H)stly stones, in their 
interior decorations. As a sublime 
democratic protest against inonarchy of 
any hue the struggle of these Valeu- 


the morning after the surrender we saw 
regiments manhing into th(‘ mountaioft, 
and Avere told that great numbers of 
arrests would be made. But we fancied 
that our lively friends, who had done so 
well behind the barricades, would know 
how to get out of the reach of Alamenos 
and his men Avhen their feet were on 
their native heaths, 

Castelar was not discouraged at the 
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failure of the revolution Avhi)^ he had 
been ' instrumental in fomentinij:. A 
brief skeUdi of ^is jiolitieal career and 
of Spanish polities froiii those wild days 
of until the advent of Alfonso may 
not out of pla(“e iau'e. ('ast<ilar con- 
tinued to sit in tlu‘ Cortes, wlnue lie was 
one of till' most formidalvle inemiiers of 
tike op position to tile reactionary policy 
of the Keefeut Seriano. In tlie trouliles 
which came upon France in conseipience 
of h(‘r indi>ci't‘et inlerfi'rence in the can- 
ilidateship of tiu' Frince Leojiold \'on 
Ilohiuizollerii for tile throne of Spain, 
Castelar manifested liis Rejiuhlican s^'in- 
pathies in the most straightforward 
and uncom|>roniising manner. When he 
heard of the revolution which broke out 
in Ihiris after the fall of Sedan, and 
which resulted in the declaration of the 
Rcjiuhlic, lie drew uj) and signed witli the 
Repuhiican minority in the Cortes an ad- 
dress which was scut to tin* government 
of National Defense, saluting in it the 
triumph of law and the inauguration of 
a new era of peace and liberty for all 
Europe. Ill the following October lie 
even went to d'ours. where Gambetta 
and Garibaldi had arrivc'd nearly worn 
out after their desperate endeavors to 
organize the defence in the South. At 
Tours Castelar made a great speech, as- 
soi^jog the French of the •sympathy of 
Refoblicaii Spain. Like Victor Hugo 
be'lias always cherished the dream of a 
li^al union, a Unibal Stab's of Kiiroiic, 
not likely to he realized in our 
.1 he amplified his notion of tlii.s 
the speech at Tours. He was 
one of the strongest opifionents to the 
candidacy of Amadeo of Italy for the 
S[>anish throne ; and after Ainadeo’.s 
election, and daring the two years of his 
reign, he vigorously attacked the policy 
of Seiran f* vigilta. It was dui^g 
thisX ^rru^il^ of the Republic, on the 


iMst of December, 1872, that Castelar 
made his great speech in faver Of Xjm 
abolition of slavery in the Spanish pos- 
sessions.^ This, and his addrt'ss og tU^ 
lihertv of puhlie worship, mi'iitioned else- 
where, are enough to make any orafor’s 
memory immortal . 

In IHT.'I tlie Re[)uhlie had a second 
triumph. King Amadeo alidieated, ami 
Repuhliean institutions were proclaimed 
by a great majority in thi' Corfes. The 
inini‘>trv in wliieh Castchar held the port- 
folio ( f foreign alTairs was at once 
named. From tiiis time forward until 
the last days of 1^71 Castelar and his 
followers »,seemi‘d likely, as the ri'sult 
of the vigorous revolutions of 18 (;m and 
I8()h. definitely to graft Repuhlicjin insti- 
tutions upon the Spanisli nation. 'Die 
yi'ar of 1 h 7.'1 was highly encouraging to 
Liberals througliout the eoimtr\. A 
counter-revolution was prep.ared with 
much di'Xterity, but it was thwarted by 
the \igor of the Re^blieans. Castelar 
repeatedly risked nis own life by his 
courageous intervention in tnmiilUious 
public gatherings. In the spring of 187d 
he had laid Indore the country the pro- 
gramme, and in this programme the 
ministry declared for complide decen- 
tralization, suppn’ssioii of Church and 
State, the abolition of slavi'ry, modifioa- 
tlbn of the abuses in recruiting thi; 
army, and iinjnovcinent of the adminis- 
tration of justice. Castelar and his col- 
leagues then resigned, believing (hat they 
eonid be of more „use tis siinple deputies, 
and a Federal ^fcpubhc was shortly af- 
terwards jirocLtimed, after new elections 
had brought into |mwer a tlioroughly 
representative body of Spanish Liberals. 

Shortly after this the new Republic 
wa.s overwliclmed with troubles. The 
Radicals came forward with the most 
extravagant propositions, and seemed 
likely to throw the nation into anarchy. 
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A Carlist invasion in the north, and a 
Comraunistie rising in the south, the 
disorganization of the army and an 
almost bankrupt conflition of the treas- 
'■"ury, discouraged all hut C'astelar, who 
had meantime become President of the 
('ortes, and wlio, anxious to save the 
Kepublie, allowed himself to l)e made 
Dictator. He did for Spain in a lew 
short montlis wliat (Tumbetta did for 
Franoc in the trying days of the autumn 
of 1H70. (3ut of lli(‘ complete elnios he 
organized an army of nearly oiu* hundred 
thousand men ; he reestablished military 
discipliiu', and i)iinisjj^ed with the great- 
est severity all breaclu.'s dT ,,arniiy law. 
By a wdse and just system of taxation 
he managed to reestablish the public 
funds, and it is leinarkable that he did 
not get into debt a single pent)y, yet 
found what money was wanted on better 
terms than was ev(*r obtained by the 
luckiest ministtus or preceding monarehs. 
It is scarcely neca‘ssary to say hen* that 
it was entirely duo to his political clever- 
ness that war with the United States 
was avoided at the time' of the Virginia 
affair. All the time that he was harassed 
and weighed down with a thousand 
details of military and civil administra- 
tion he had also cai’efully to watch the 
intrigues and menacing movements of 
the Sif.rrano parly, which was already 
moving heaven and earth to put the sou 
of Doha Isabel u[)on the throne. lie 
w'cnt on with wonderful skill, and miglit 
have been in power now, had it not been 
for his own gcnerosit;^ij>j.; His desire to 
rally to the government of the Republic 
all Liberals, wdthout distinction of party, 
made him the antagonist of Salrneron, 
who had meantime become the President 
of the Cortes ; and on the 2d of January, 
1874, Cwtelar found himself among the 
members of the rainofity. Ho at once 
resigned, and the next day came General 
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Pavia, ^h his conp a weak and 

detestable imitation 6^ the original crime 
of the same species.iin France, The 
Deputies were expelled from the Cham- 
ber, and JIarshal Serrano and his .politi- 
cal friends took power into theii^ own 
hands, to do with it as they saw lit. 
Castelar went back to private life wdth 
the profound conviction that the Repub- 
lic must wait a new opportunity, as he 
saw that political wisdom had not yet 
been developed in the peninsula. 

Towards the close of 1874 he had 
numerous interviews with Sagasta, who, 
as minister, had much influence, and 
who seemed to favor the idea of found- 
ing in Spain a conservative Republic on 
Ihe basis pro{)osed in France. But then 
came the revolution of December, 1874, 
tlie proclamation of Alfonso XII. as 
King of Spain, and Castelar, disgusted 
and disheartened, gave his resignation as 
professor in the University of Madrid, 
and departed from Spain on a long jour- 
ney. But in 1876 he stepped back into 
tlie political arena, and was elected to the 
Cortes from the independent and demo- 
cratic city of Barcelona. 

1 1 is programme, then given in his 
speech to the voters of Barcelona, is as 
far from fulfilment in Spain to-day as it 
would have been a quarter of a centur}" 
ago. ‘‘I wfeh,” said the great,. orator, 
"‘an organization of the State, in close 
harmony and intimate relation with lib- 
erty and democracy. I demand 
fundamental rights of humauiU’, uill^er- 
sal suffrage, the incontestable of 

all democratic government, i^Aplete 
religious libcrt)^ with its immediate con- 
sequences, national instruction, and the 
State independent of every Church, re- 
establishment of the institution of trial 
by jury, and the faithful practice of the 
la|^ as they are w|||ten d^wn.” 

At Valencia, as at Barcelona To- 
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ledo amt n'umeroi^,othi!r Spanish cities, 
religious mystery'^ays and processions 
. form one of Uie cliief am use men ts of the 
poj)ulnce. In the principal theatres of 
Valencia, tlie Passion of Christ ” is 
pei fonned. The passion c^ora- 
revc'rential treatment of sacred 
subjects and common-place dramatic 
effects in the most peculiar manner. 
The curtain rises on a scene loaded 
with Arabic decorations. Magdalene 
is disclosed combing lu'r long tn^sses, 
looking at herself in a silver mirror, 
and soliloquizing n|>on her affection for 
the Saviour. Suddenly Judas enters 
and tells lier of his love for her. She 
repels him in the most ignominious fash- 
ion. Judas departs furious, crying out 
that he will have revenge. At this point 
a few of the native 8 pe(;tators warn 
Judas to desist, or thc'V will come u|>on 
the stage and punish him. The scene 
changes. The Saviour is scon bidding his 
mother adieu. Mary is overcome by a 
presentiment of danger, and urges him to 
remain with her. Put the curtain oi)ens 
at the back of the stage, and discloses 
the purgatory filled with choristers, rep- 
resenting the spirits of the eundemiu'd 
bewailing their sad fate. Mother, 
these souls suffer unutterable anguish,” 
are the words of the Saviour; “ I must 
deliT^i^em.” t. 

All the pliaacs of the final passion 
Billed in regular order, and are <fflcn 
porxiayed with rough, realistic vigor. 
The flagellation is sometimes so alann- 
l^al in appearane(! that tlic moun- 
taineers menace with death those who are 
applying the 8 A‘*ourges. serious and 
reverent arc the j^kers^on that they 
refuse to hn* sta^iw ^lfrorn their equa- 
nimity, even when they sec St. John at 
the wings wteing a slouch hat to protect 


his heiul from draughts, or when they a: 
told that Magdalene rolls cigarettes 
behind the scenes and chats with the 
dancing-girls. Some^times tlu' most mon- 
strous absurdities occur upon the stage. 
In the tableau of the litesuiTection, one 
evening, in a Valencia theatre, the figure 
of the risen Redeemer, as it passed 
through the air, to[)pled ovei*, and liuug 
head downward.s, until the person filling 
the role was nearly suffocated. This 
passion has such an excitable effbet uiiou 
the populace that the hishoiis of Bar- 
celona and Madrid forbade, at one time, 
its representation in their cities. Old 
womeu would spit upon the gnmnd with 
rage when Judas a()peared ujiM>n the 
scene, and if the po<.)r artist were recog- 
nized on the street any night after the 
iHirformance lie ran serious riskjof Iwiog 
lorn 111 pieces. 

Oil the festival day of Ht.-' Vicente, 
patron of Valencia, t|ie tradesmen or- 
ganize hi\ procossioDfl -in his lionor, and 
the young people of tlie up[)er classes 
erect platforms in the open air, iqxm 
which Udileaux, showing the principal 
events in the life of the holy man, arc 
given. J'A'erv hundredth year witnesses 
one of the grandest festivals of the 
Roman Church in St. Vicente’s honor. 
Even the materials of the ecclesiastical 
treasury are e\)iihite(l in tlie narrow 
Valeiician streels. J'welvc stout fellows 
carry a heavy cross, which they arc 
strictly enjoined not to sot down. If, 
overcxime with fatigue, they dijSliey this 
injunction, they are fined, and the cross 
then belongs to the church ujion wbOde 
parish soil it falls. (Bgautic figures of 
St. Christopher bearing the child Jesus 
upon his shoulder, of Meihaseial:^, and of 
numerous otlicr Baiuts and wofthics of 
holy w rit, fill the ranks of thi^jymgeant. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 

Ten Years After. — Kiupship Rorstablislied in Spain. — Going to a Royal Wedding. — The French Gate 
of the Sea. — Marseilles. — Iteminiseeiiceh of the Pestilence. — Napoleon 11I\ and Marsciilcs. — 
Jtarcelona. — The (’ataloniun ]‘eoplc. — p'roui Barcelona to Valencia. — A Retrospect. — A Spanish 


Bishop. — Toi-tosa. In the Beautiful South. 
World into Cdiurch. 

X UTTLE tliought, when wiinossing 
these ljumerous protests against the 
reestablishment of royalty in Spain, 
that the very question of inonart'hieal 
restoration would be the indirect can.se of 
the greatest war of modern tinu'.s ; ami 
that the son of Doha Isabel would come 
to the throne from whi(!h his motlicr had 
been (tonqielled to flee in 1808. With 
the vanisliing of youth go a liost of 
cherished illusions, and the reaction, 
which I should have thouglit impo.ssihh‘ 
in 18011, seemed to me, at least, expli- 
cable in 1871). It so liappi'iied that, ex- 
actly ten years after witnessing the gr(*at 
insurrection in Valencia, I found myself 
once more in that battle-scarred old 
town, on the way to witne.ss tln‘ .second 
wedding of young King Alfonso, at the 
court where he has so peact'fully main- 
tained himself despite tin' n'volutions in 
the south, and the Caiiisls’ wnr.s in the 
north, since the wi.se men intorfen'd, as 
they said, in the interests of order, and 
placed him on the throne, in Madrid. 
History had been made with great 
rapidity in Spain daring the decade jirst 
flown ; but the greater events north of 
the Pyrenees had dwarfed the Carlists’ 
campaigns and the Andalusian revolts, 
so that they seemed of small interest to 
the European public. Yet progress had 
been ma(^ Hundreds of monasteries 
and nunneries had been closed. In Bar- 
celona and other seaport towns a MW , 


— In the Market-place of Valencia. — Out of tlie 

commerce was springing tip vigorously, 
and defied even the most crushing taxa- 
tion of the monareja^ to keep it down. 
Bauds of English engineers were explor- 
ing the mountain chains, in which lay 
hidden such a rich store of minerals ; for 
Spain is the treasure-house of the future, 
and every man, woman, and child within 
]jer limits might be rich if tliey were 
Iflessed with systematic industry. The 
(^arlists had been literally laughed out 
of existence. Their beggarly exchequer 
and the protracted nature of their impo- 
tent campaigns had been powerful aids 
to tlie then little army which King Al- 
fonso had at his disposal. The Republic 
had come into view four or five times, 
and had gone back again into ol)scurity, 
because of the excesses of its disciples. 
So I was compelled, in my southward 
journey, in 1879, to pocket my illusions, 
and 1o confe!?fe that, for the present, 
Spain seemed wedded to monarchy, to 
Gatholicisra, and to the indolence which 
has long been her curse. 

I went down from Paiis to Marseilles, 
and thence to Barcelona, that I might 
on the way to Madrid travel across the 
great stretch of^ouutry lying between 
Barcelona and Valencia ; the country over 
which young HannibS trampe(|^witl^hi8 
forces many a time, and which offers 
some of the most striking ccy^tr^ts in 
scenery to be fom#.dn Europe. The 
whole journey from Paris to TkadrM by 
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this roundabout rorfte is a series t>f pict- 
uresque and delightful surprises. Per- 
haps there is no change more striking in 
France than that betw(H‘n tlic northern 
plains on which Paris stands, surrounded 
by gently rolling hills, and the wild coun- 
try of tht' Mi<li. Six hundred miles from 
the French capital one is in a land which 


seems to have felt hut little, if at all, 
the modi'rn influence. These vast flats, 
covered with diminutive olive-trees wav- 
ing their shaggy tufts of leaves violently 
beneath the rude caresses of the. Mistral ; 
and the>e ancient towns, hemmed in by 
walls which must have laam built long 
before Columbus discovered America; 
those hills, covered Mdth ruined castles 
and strongholds, — are all part of a past, 
that appears to have been invaded by 
no features o*f the present, except the 
railroad, wiiich is a kind of anachro- 
nism. The olive-orchards, the old cement 
mills, the wine-presses, and the quaint 
silk and ceramic factories, are the only 
evidence of trade ; yet the po(>iilati(ui8 
must trade busily, for the thickness with 
which the population is sown through 
certain se<‘tions of this southern France 
is quite wonderful. Every five minutes 
the rapid train passes through towns of 
ten thousand, fifteen thousand, or twtuity 
thousand inhabitants, — towns where not 
a baiiding has been erectfal perha[)8 for 
hundreds of years ; where tlie inhabit- 
ants consider a cathedral of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century as new. The 
route passes aneient Valence, where sat 
the famous |Kflilical council in 
where Pius VI. died, and where a cer- 
tain youth, known as Napoleon Ikuia- 
parte, eoiii[)leted his military^ education. 
Valence i.s full of memories of the Prot- 
estants, nnd the valiant way in which 
they deteded their principles in the old 
T'lys ; aiwl||ot very far away is Livron, 
h dctseirfca a commemorative poem. 
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In the good old stining times of 1574 
Henry HI. besieged the foitress into 
which the Protestant Montbruu had with- 
drawn, after having given the king an 
uncommonly good thrashing in a battle 
not far from that point. Henry snm- 
moaed Montbrun to surrender ; but the 
latter sent forth a refusal almost as con- 
temptuous as the reputed response of 
Cambroune at Waterloo. So the royal 
and Catholic army sat dowp before the 
citadel of Livron, and was just beginning 
to tliiuk that the Protestants would come 
out with ropes about their necks, would 
acknowledge that tliey had been very 
naughty and mutinous, and would solicit 
the favor of being executed in the pres- 
ence of the king, when it was surprised 
to see the said Protestants charging 
down upon it ; and before it could re- 
cover from its astonishment it had 
been very thoroughly walked over twice 
or thrice. This made the Catholic be- 
siegers angry, and they assaulted in 
their turn. Then Montbrun, to show 
tliat he feared them not at nil, when be 
had repulsed their attack, came out with 
fifty chosen imn, and, sword in hand, 
tliese gallant fifty-one chased back to 
their tents the armies of Henry HI. 
The siege had begun in June of 1574 ; 
it lasted with but little intennission until 
January of l.)7r>. when the l)eaten and 
humiliated Henry withdrew his forces. 

Oil every* han{l, up and down tlie length 
and breadth of the A/W, from the charm- 
ing (joast where the rugged and mauy*- 
colored rocks arc bathed by [mrple and 
blue and violet water, U) the fat plains 
ami teeming viueyanls in the midmost 
section, are inUuvsling historic memo- 
rials. The term “ Midi ” is in the north 
indefinitely applied to the whole Imuthcrn 
I)r)rtion of France ; bat the inhabitants 
of the south are as proud of their local 
divisions as our own American popple is 
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of its States, and the people of Provence 
are noted for their bigoted devotion to 
their fair land. Tell them of the delights 
and wonders of the great capital, and 
tliey point to their orange-groves, their 
laurel roses, their myrtles, their palm- 
trees towering high in air, their blue hills 
clad in garments of vapor, their rich 
earth, from which springs with tropical 
abundance such variety of fruits, and 
they say thiy. the Parisians have none of 
these. The Marseillais is confidc'ut that 
there is no city so beautiful, so bewitch- 
ing, as his own. 

MiiJ’seilles is a huge, cosmopolitan, in- 
dustrious, vigorous city, offering the 
strongest and strang(.'Ht contr.Mst to the 
slccfiy Spanish and Italian towns easily 
reached from it. The Cannebitire, tlie 
principal promenade, is crowded all day 
long wdth thousands of men, women, 
and children ; but no one seems really 
idle. This is the French gate of the sea. 
On the majestic quays one sei's Arabs, 
Nubians, Greeks, Turks, and the motley 
and speckled peoples of the Orient. No 
one turns to stare at them. In Paris a 
black Mollah, in a gown of bedticking, 
would be gazed at for hours ; in Mar- 
seilles he passes unnoticed. Paris 
possesses nothing finer than the Rue de 
la R4publique in Marseilles. It is a 
veritable avenue of palaces, and sweeps 
majestically over the brow of a line hill. 
On the front of the Exchange, fitly situ- 
ated near the water, which brings Mar- 
seilles her wealth, the prows of galleys 
are sculptured in marble, and remind 
one of the origin of the town. How 
little did the old Phamicians fancy, when 
they came prowling along this coast in 
their galleys, that one day the little 
colony, Which they were here to found, 
would become the chief seaport of a rich 
and powerful nation I These Phoenicians 
started, on their expedition in obedience 


# 

to the oracle of EpheMs', six hundred' 
years before the birth of Christ. Com- 
merce has been going on in the port ever 
since that time ; but all the great im- 
proveuQ^nts have been made within the 
last sixty years, and it is astonishing to 
note what has been dour in that time. 
In 18o0 the basins and docks covered a 
space of little more than sixty acres ; 
to-day they spread over three times that 
area. Liverpool, Antwerp, Marseilles, 
and Genoa strive for commercial su- 
premacy in Europe. Marseilles will 
not be last in the race. Its w^arehouse 
frontflge is enormous ; those of London 
and New York alone are larger. From 
this port goes forth the great fleet of 
the Me.ss(f(jeries Maritinies, which pos- 
sesses fifty-six steamers, sailing to al- 
most eveiy important point in the East ; 
and four other great companies ' own 
seventy-five first-class sea-going steam- 
ships. The Mediterranean and eastern 
seas are covered with craft, plying from 
Marseilles ; and every sunset sees a 
dozen bows which have been >Yashed by 
the surges of the Orient grating against 
the quays. China, South America, and 
all the Mediterranean ports pour their 
riches into the lap of Marseilles. Italy, 
Spain, Algeria, and Corsica are almost 
dependent upon her. Cereals, oils, silks, 
and alcohol liePpacked in the enormous 
warehouses. 

Marseilles is, of course, Republican. . 
All the great cities of France are ; but 
there are reactionary elements at work 
there all the time. The churcli has a 
feeble hold in the city. Until a com- 
paratively recenir epoch the city had no 
church of considerable dimensions. 
The great revolution swept away all of 
the principal ones, and they were never 
rebuilt. The women are still SjO^upulous 
in their observance of Catholic form, but 
the mass of %e men pay no attention to 
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the formulas of the church. Perhaps 
we must except the fishermen, who I 
believe fancy themselves under the pro- 
tection of “ Our Lady of I.^garde,’* who 
a handsome church on such a cou- 
^j^ipfcuous hill that it serves as a landmark 
for the home-coming seamen. From 
this hill one can look out miles over the 
vari-colored sea, and over the hills sur- 
roiiiidiiiL!; Marseilles; hills where vine- 
yards and olive-gardens are interspersed 
with tracts of wretched deserts, fit only 
for the halutation of the horrid swine 
that one sees trotting ahout them. 

Napoleon 111. was fond «;f Marseilles, 
and built there a vast prefecture, which 
is a hxMil wonder, like Monte-CVisto 
and the Cannabi^re. The prefecture 
is in the correct and monotonous style 
of the Second Empire, Large and fine 
avenues, bordered with beautiful trees, 
radiate from it in every direction. 

The northerner in these southern lands 
will never tire of studying the popula- 
tions. The singing workmen and the 
chattering and laughing Provencal 
maidens, with eyes like sloes, and 
hair like the raven’s wing, and the 
tawny Italians, who have come to Mar- 
seilles in search of the work which 
tlicy cannot find at home, — an* all 
interesting. The Provencal language, 
when one listens to it from a short 
distance, sounds so much like English, 
with the inflection which is given to 
it in America, that he involuntarily 
turns his head when he hears it, ex- 
pecting to be hailed by an acquaintance 
or to recognize his own national type. 
Full of Greek and Latin, this sono- 
rous and musical language, when well 
spoken, by cultivated people, has a 
grace which must be denied to 
French with its staccato note and to the 
Snaliih with its collection of hisses and 






Marseilles i^ys great attention to the 
rules of health to-day, because she has 
had several terrible lessons in the past. 
The pest came in the old times, none 
knew hoW or whence, and sinote^ the 
population with dreadful force in 1720 
and 1721. It fell U|)<>n Marseilles, and 
did not depart until it had made eighty 
thousand victims. It is 8U[>posed that 
the plague was originally bi^ought in 
an eastern vessel : but this» was never 
proved. It was oven the custom to bury 
the dead in the vaults of the (‘hn relies, 
and this deplorable habit contributed to 
spread the disease. The Bishoj) of 
Marseilles was visiting at the Court in 
Vfersnilles, when the news of tlie out- 
break of the plague reached him, in a 
note conceived as follows, and preserved 
in the archives of the cit} : Motiseig- 
ueur, — The fiock calls its shepherd. 
God has chastised Marseilles. The pest 
is slaying us. The rieh have fled. The 
poor are dying. The desolation is gen- 
eral. People believe that they see in 
the air the angel which slewi^ivith the 
plague the legions of Seimncherib. 
Come, and die with us.” J;- 
The heroic bishop left the 
midnight to esespe the objections to his 
departure which he knew would bo made 
by the dissoluti* monarch of the time. 
He travelled twelve days, with relays of 
horses, and on the evening of the 
thirteenth day he reached Marseilles. 
The city was indeed desolate. The 
galley-slaves had been mustered to clear 
away the corpses which encumbered the 
streets. People were dying by hundreds 
on the very thresholds of their houses. 
A kind of leprosy was in the air. The 
bishop marched into the church, where 
lay the unburied dead, and celebrated 
high mass. Confidence returned to the 
coi^ds who had run away, when they 
that their*pa8tor was in the city, 
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and people came back. The bishop 
ordered mass to be celebrated a few days 
thereafter in the open air in the very 
midst of the plague ; and the church 
brought forth all its splendors for the 
occasion. The bells of the convents 
rang ; the camion of the forts thundered ; 
and, when the Dem in Adjatorium was 
intoned, eighty thousand vbices took up 
the chorus. For weeks tliereaftcr the 
bishop, harelieaded and with cross in 
hand, w’ent ul)out, adjuring the peoi)le 
to he courageous ; and, i)roper ineasures 
having been taken, the {)lague soon died 
entindy away, and for niore^ than a 
century and a half the authorities of 
Marseilles have taken almost infinite 
precautions against the return of the 
dreaded visitor. 

The park of the Prado is one of the 
loveliest in Europe. It is rather an 
avenue than a })ark, yet partakes of the 
character of both. Noble trees border 
it, and from any point on the promenade 
one may look around on exquisite villas, 
Italian in architecture ; or densely w'ooded 
hills, over which a bluish vajior seems 
perpetually to hover ; or on naked sum- 
mits of rook ; on ancient convents, tran- 
quil amid their groves; on bastidvs, as 
the country-seats are called ; and, finally, 
on the magic surface of the southern 
sea. 

From Marseilles I went straight to 
Barcelona, where I found the Catalans 
but little Interested in the i*oyal festivi- 
ties soon to occur in Madrid. The land- 
lord at the principal hotel shrugged his 
shoulders, and said he knew nothing 
about the king’s wedding ; and I was 
informed that the railways did not find it 
worth tlieir while to organize excursion 
trains from Barcelona to the cai>ital for 
the wedding. A queer character is the 
Catalan of the fields, with his rough 
dislect, bis contempt for everything 


outside his native pi^vince. But the 
city people are by no means rough or 
ignorant. Barcelona seems to give the 
lie to the assertion that Spain alone, of 
all European countries, refuses to be 
modernized. On every hand are spring- 
ing up lieautiful promenades and stately 
streets around the ancient Barcelona’s 
labyrinthine alleys and obscure lanes. 
The exquisite leafy Rambla, the grand 
central street of Barcelona, is cue of the 
prettiest sights in the world on a sun- 
shiny winter Sunday morning, w'hen the 
yellow leaves of the sycaraoi es seem like 
a golden canojiy over the thousands of 
men and women promenading w itli Span- 
ish insouciance. TJie shop-keeping ele- 
ment is, of course, prominent in a cotn- 
mereial seaport like Barcelona, but the 
]>(‘oj)le are renowned for the elegance of 
their dress arid their manners. A deli- 
cacy of taste, wliich is one of the praise- 
worthy qualities of the Siianish charac- 
ter, is observable in the deportment of 
the soft-voiced girls, dressed in black, 
with the traditional lace veils adjusted 
carefully upon their glossy braids as 
they accompany their mammas home 
from the morning service at some one 
of the many churches. The wliole ex- 
tent of the Rambla, from the w^ater-side 
to the Saragossa railway station, resem- 
bles, at noon d!i a Sunday, a vast Balon, 
in which all classes of society are repre- 
sented. On cither side of the bixiad* 
avenue run paved streets, lined with ; 
immensely high, solid houses containing 
the principal hotels and 8hoi.)s of the 
quarter. Soldiers are a frequent sight 
in the large cities of Spain. The sol- 
dier, the priest, and the gendarme^ are 
like the poor in these sunshiny lands, 
— you have them always with you. The 
Sunday parade brings together in Barce- 
lona two oifj three thousand soldiers, 
dressed in i^Pbirably fitting uniforms of 
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blue coats, red trousers, and green 
gloves, and these defender of the mon- 
archy are always marshalled by hand- 
some officers. The sellers of lottery 
tickets, and itinerant vendei*s of almost 
every useless olyeet conceivable, are llie 
pests of the stranger in Barcelona. The 
clubs, the groat Lieeo Theatre, said to 
be the largest in the world, and the su- 
perb plan for municipal improvements, 
are wortii oiircful attention from tho 
traveller. The citizens of Barcelona 
have had the l)Ost features of Vienna 
and Paris mapped out in an unoccupied 
space in the most beautiful outlying 
district of the city. But it will take 
half a century and a population of one 
million to bring Barcelona anywhere 
near the level of tlie plan. Tlie Athe- 
naeum Club of Barcelona has a thousand 
^embers, chosen from the liberal profes- 
sions. No Spanish city has more induce- 
ments as an agreeable place of residence 
for a few months to those who wish 
mild winter weatlicr. The climate is 
singularly soft and free from sudden 
changes. The last leaf does not flutter 
down to the ground until mid-Decem- 
ber, and the trees are green again almost 
before one has uoticeil the absence of 
leaves. 

But I have not spa^c to tell you 
all the Curiosities of Barcelona: (he 
strange old cathedral, with its three 
Tast naves and its subterranean chapel 
of wonderful ricjhness of design and or- 
nament; the mansions of the Diputa- 
cion, built in the sixteenth century, and 
enriched with many of Fortnuy’s master- 
pieces ; or the great rambling square on 
which the Exchange stands ; or the 
pretty fountain, around which are grouped ^ 
stahJes representing the cities of north- 
ern A striking effect in the 

1 ^thedrml^ pnxiaced by tlic subdued 
mknP^lorqd lights which fall 


thiough the stained-glass windows upon 
the hundreds of woi’shippers, kneeling 
at early morning in one of tho central 
aisles under soft tints, « which seem to 
tremble down iqmn them like benedic- 
tions. 

It is a fur cry from Barcelona to Va- 
lencia, and 1 travelled thither in company 
with a tiill and stately Spanish bishop, 
who in the country of [)rovcrbially hand- 
some men would readily pass for one of 
tlie finest specimens. lie wmh accom- 
panied by an eldeily lady, with a slightly 
apparent beard, who was evidently hia 
sister. Had this i^riest been an army offi- 
cer he would have broken a huiulred 
hearts befon* h<; gained his retiring pim- 
sion. But there was no trace of world- 
liness in his calm and serene couulmiance, 
or in the deep black eyes, from which 
shone a sofUmed s[)iritual light. Every- 
thing aliout his ))crson besjiokc an aristo- 
cratic gentility, coinpleb‘ly at tlie service 
of the church. Ilis shajiely form was 
encased in a black silk gown, which 
descended to his j>Iain sIkws, and I could 
only now and tlien catch a gleam of a 
line silk storking as he moved. A low 
linen collar and a black clerical band 
were tlic only ornameiits at hU neck. On 
his head he w ore a small skuU-ca|), which 
left bare a rich expanw* of brow, with 
but few wrinkles ujiou it. His lips 
were thin, and his speech was refined. 
1 fancied that this was not at all the 
type of a man whom I’idlip II. would 
liave likerl to have had 'near him. 
The fanatical monarch would have ban- 
ished him from his preS^noe, and would 
have replaced him by «ome one of 
stonier, fiercer type. I Imagined, too, 
that my fellow-traveller, tho bishop, 
would have >>cen shocked, rather than 
offended or angered, if some light-headed 
free-tlunkcr had attached him in oon- 
versation, endeavoring to, proye to him 
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that the church is doomed to decay. 
This bishop was certainly oue of those 
who are firm in the faith. For him the 
beautiful forms of madonnas, saints, 
and martyrs, the sonorous chants of 
monkish choirs, and the incense-laden 
interiors of immense cathedrals, were 
profoundly touching, and represented 
realities from which no weak human 
assertion or argument could detract. 
I would iiave given much to have heard 
his opinion on socialism, nihilism, and 
a dozen other isms now making their 
blind way through this woj’ld, I am 
sure that his statements would have 
been deliberate and gentle, devoid of 
wrath, and the fruit of honest conviction. 
If he had been told that he and his 
were standing obstacles to modern 
progi’ess in 8paiu I ain confident that 
he would have answered, with a winning 
smile, that progress must bow before 
the immutable, omnipresent, all-power- 
ful church. I was so interested in the 
bishop that 1 forgot to look at Tarragona ; 
but just beyond it tliere were exquisite 
bits of scenery ; here and there, gardens 
through which soft breezes w(‘re blow- 
ing, Itazily moving the leaves of the 
semi-tropical trees ; bits of orienUil green 
framed in rugged rock ; a superb bridge, 
with its squat arch of red, standing out 
in fine relief against a brilliant back- 
ground of green, — a bridge named, it 
is said, after the devil, altliough I 
suppose his grace, the bishop, would 
have been puzzled to tell me why the 
structure, which dates back to Hannibal, 
should be devoted to his Satanic majesty. 
How little the warriors who spurred up 
and down these fields with Hannibal 
dreamed that some day a donaon with 
its belly full of steam would draw trav** 
ellers across the lands from one city to 
another, in less time than it took them to 
go half-a-dozen leagues ! 


Southward and inward we went, across 
the fertile plains just below Tarragona, 
past villages nestling among vines and 
orange-groves, past wild almond-trees 
and mulberries, and now the villagers 
began to look more uncouth and savage 
than those between Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona. The men were clothed in linen 
trousers caught up at the knee, and their 
feet were encased in rawhide and straw 
saudals. For head-gear they wore only 
a handkerchief, colored and dirty. I 
recognized my old fnends of ten years 
before, and the same types that I saw 
fighting behind the barricades in Valen- 
cia, Most of them carried knives in 
their belts and blankets slung over their 
shoulders. When they engage in a 
quarrel they either whip the blanket 
around their loins or over one arm, using 
it as a protector ngainst the dreadful 
thrusts which all of them know how to 
give with the knife. The women are 
dressed as simply as the men, and some- 
times wear so little clothing that it quite 
astonishes the stranger from more deco- 
rous regions. 

At Tortosa I lost my companion, the 
bishop, a mighty crowd of black-frocked 
and rotund clerical gentry coming down 
and bearing him off most reverently to 
some Episcopal i*esidence. The sister 
with the din»ly pereeptible beard occu- 
pied herself with the parcels, and the 
bishop departed with a sonorous “ Fare- 
well,*' which had all the unctuous flavor 
of a benediction. 

The train passed through a, stone- 
strewn plain, where grew scarcely herbage 
enough for the flocks,; yet every mile 
'Or two were sheepfolds skilfully con- 
structed dt stone and eaj^h, so that the 
fleroe winds which sometimes rage there 
could not; tear them down;~f As we left 
Tortosa we caught a glimpse of a long 
street, wading bp a steep hill, and in 
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the mid<lle of^this avenue swept by the 
penetrating sun we saw three figures, 
which sum up the civilization of Spain. 
One was a soldier, the second a priest, 
and the third a peasant, looking enough 
like a bandit to have been garroted on 
suspicion. There wei'c mysterious bal- 
conies protruding from still more mys- 
terious houses; shady alley- ways, in 
which roses were growing in the open 
air ; cool nooks, where the old women 
sat spinning, here and anon, in the 
kaleidoscopic vision that we had of 
Tortosa, iK fbre we W'ere trundled out of 
it into the open plain, and lu gan to draw 
near to a rocky range of mountains. 

Once jiast the inomitains \\v were in 
the real south, where the tig, the olive, 
the vine, the orange, the almond, were 
common in tlie fields, in tliis soft l)e- 
ceml>er vveutlier. The odor of orange- 
leaves perfumed the air; the tleliente 
darkness seemetl to heighb'u the value 
of the perfume, and to render the foliage 
even more Ijewitching than when dis- 
tinctly seen. Iloic and there were 
8 uj>erb estates, and near them lander' 
I 3 ing as iucult as they were two thousand 
years ago. The fann-hoitses aud the 
adjoining buildings were all fortified and 
connected together in a inanuer which 
indicated tliat the country is not safe. 
At Saguntum, near the ^rather ugly 
modern town of Murviedro, wx* found 
several dozens of ohl women, who ex- 
pected to sell ns candles, v>ith which to 
visit the Roman ruins by uiglit. Wo 
tecitoed to 8 to[), and went on to Vnlen- 
through beautiful vineyards and 
.)rarrgc;K)rchanls ; and at ten o’clock, on 
I beautiful moonlight night, I was in 
V'aleneia. A period of ten yearp had in 
no way sufficed to 8 ^)ftcn the horrors 0^?' 
Lhe tartaaa, or native omnibus. 1 weflt ^ 
jut in^j^he market-place and tried to 
;^ tureH||w the scene which I had wit- 


nessed. Oddly enough, Stanley was at 
this place exactly three years after the 
insurrection of 1869, and saw a second 
fight, much like that which we had seen 
together. That night I had visions' of 
battle whenever the night- watchnian, 
who insisted on passing every hour 
through the narrow street and yelling 
forth his protest tluit all was serene, 
would let me get a momentary nap. 
This wretched watchman, with lantern 
and spear in hand, ought to liave been 
garroted for slirieking “ Las (lore de hi 
iioi'he : srrenoU* Cto home, yon inisera- 
hle. wretch, and impale yourself upon 
your own spear,” I cried to liiin in 
frenzy ; but lie sliouted on. 

I'welve o’clock, and all serem\ Alas, 
yes! — serene in eonscions servitude, in 
slavery to a youthful monarch, Va- 
lencia, the pretty city of tin* ( id Cnm- 
peador, calml}' >veuring lief chains. At 
last I went tn sleepj and dreamed that 
tlie (.’i<l came ba^jjj^ii^the world on his 
famous ajopplftried away young 

Alii^pt0Wi Sr ?ih(l hiS jnilace ontlie point 
of his gigantic lance. About three 
o'clock an eiiterpi ising cock and a roar- 
icig wab hmaii madi^ a comhined attempt 
on my slumbers ; but this time I escaped 
th(‘ snare, and when I awoke it was 
broad daylight, and under mv windows 
two children wen* singing sweetly. 

In tiie morning I went thr<>iigh the 
inarket-pluce. The square in which ten 
years ago I had seen dead men lying, 
— the sUtam, as Franyoifi Copp^ in 
his “ Ix'geiid of Saragoaaf^^” riali^ from 
their IiUkxI on th« pave^Qt, aa the hot 
sun beat down u()on it, — now filled 
with ulraoiid-eyed, dark-baired rustic 
lamidens, shielded under dirty-colored 
miitiingB, and announcing in tlieir musi- 
cal voices the exoeileuq^ of the fruit* 
and flowers which they desired to sell. 
From the church, which I had seen 
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beleaguered one day and tin ned itito 
a hospital the next, turned forth a cur- 
rent of nurse- maids carrying bright ba- 
bies, '^nd followed by, anxious mothers, 
who had l)een attending some ceremony 
for the good of the most Catholic infants. 
How bright the babies are in this laud 
of sunshine and politics ! They toUilly 
disarrange on<'’s theories about the race 
in decadenei'. Personal beauty of a ro- 
bust, vigi'ruus, and (mduring ty])e is as 
common in Spain as (lowers in the hedge 
01 - birds in the thatches. 

'rhe eatiiedral was full of memories for 
mi', for 1 had seen it ten years before, 
when the fighting had just ceased to 
rag(^ around it, and when the wounded, 
witli bandaged heads, weie grouiied 
against ils yellow and anciiMit walls. 1 
remembered how in the holy dimness I 
had seen a handsome young engiiu'er, 
with pale face and huge moustache, kneel- 
ing in an attitude of iiitemse thankfulness 
before the altar, doubtless stirred to his 
heart’s core with thanksgiving because 
his life had bemi stiared. I remembered 
the iiioiiLitaineors strolling about the sa- 
cred door-ways with cigarettes at their 
lil)8, and their gleaming ritles in their 
hands. 

I took off my hat, and went in. The 
old beggar woman squatting on the 
stones pulled back the leathern curtain, 
and held out her withered hand for char- 
ity. For a moment, aftei* the sharp 
sunliglit of the streets, the dimness 
was embarrassing to the vision ; but 
presently my, eyes became used to tlie 
place, and I saw that everything was as 
it had been for two or three centuries ; 
that nothing had been changed in these 
ten years. The revolution had come and 
> gone, but the church remained, 
^revolution had despoiled monasteries anct 
convents, but hero was no sign of dis- 
turbance. By letting the leathern cur- 


tain fall behind me I had 'shut the nine- 
teenth century completely out and away. 

As I strolled up to the central coro, 
or vast church within a church,, which is 
a peculiar feature of Spanish ecclesias- 
tical edifices, and looked in through the 
opening, which was surrounded with 
sculptured angels, cardinals, [lopes, 
bishops, and clierubims, in lovely and 
somewhat incongruous confusion, I 
saw long rows of aged priests seated on 
carved benches, holding books open be- 
fore tliein and singing praises unto the 
Lord, delivered in solemn refrain. On 
rolled thi‘ stalely Latin, until my sense 
of rhythm was so excited that I could not 
stir from tin* spot. I tried to count the 
priests, hut I could not, for in the far 
corner the slutdo wais so deep that I 
could He(‘ nothing save now and then 
white hair gliskming indistinctly, or the 
momentary disiday of a wrinkled face, 
patient and serene. 1 wondered what 
these celibates, sitting in the artistic 
gloom of the cathedral, thought, if they 
thought at all, of insurrections and 
things political ; of Alfonso's mari'iage, 
or (he insidious workings of the Black 
Hand. How did the outer world impinge 
on their senses? I might have been 
speculating there until now, had not 
the round-voiced singing gradually died 
away, and t^e lights grown more and 
more dim, until it seemed as if the 
veteran chanters had melted into the 
incense-laden air. Presently two or 
three dignitaries, in trailing robes, came 
out of the obscurity, and, traversing the 
nave of the church, went away by the 
side doors, each courteously begging the 
other to precede him, with as much 
dignity and deference as would have 
;'hteen shown by two courtiers. 

Why do not the mortal remains of 
the Cid It® in this old church, in the town 
which lie jliOok, sword in hand, from the 
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Moors? The cathedral was not begun 
until more than a century after his death ; 
but he should have had a niche here. 
The ti‘e48ures of the cathedral are count- 
less. There are few' churches in the 
world which would so richly repay an in- 
vading army for pillaging its sacristy. 
Gold aud silver, fuid marble and bronze, 
have been lavished u|X)n it in such pro- 
fusion tliat now and then the beggars in 
the streets must ask themselves why it 
is that the good God, who sent liis Son 
down to earth to l>e born in a manger, 
needs so much luxury in his earthly 
biding-place, when tliey an', perforce, 
content with a crust of bread, onions for 
desscil, aud more kicks tlian half-pence? 
This little visit to tlie cathedral in Va- 
lencia enabled me to appreciate more 
fully what Castelar said to me a few 


days later, in Madrid. No republic,'* 
said he, ‘‘ however durable it might be, 
would be likely to interfere with the 
church in Spain.'* — “*Our cMDuntry/* 
s.aid Don Phnilio, with solemnity, “is 
Catholic.” And it is Catholic, because 
the sensuous temperament, which is so 
prominent in even tlu' rmU'st of the 
S])aniards, cannot permanently escape 
from the eneliantinent of a religion so 
abounding in the pieturosqiie aiid the 
impressive. 

J had not proiniscal to cany you to 
tlie royal wedding in this c'haptei'. but we 
will now no longer ioitei- by tht' way. 
Come to Madrid, w'hich is, in wdnli'i', in 
the midst of the desolate plains, a cold 
contrast to the warmth and gloom of \'a- 
Ic'Hcia and its I'uvironing valleys. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 

Madrid and it« (doom. — Tlic Royal Wedding^ in 1879. — Queen Christina and Kingf Alfonso. — 
The PuoHa <lt‘l Sol. — The Church of the Atocha. — Memories of DoBa Isabel. — Royal Rejoicings. 
— An Tiitcrvie\Y with Ca.stelar. — Cambettu and Ca.stclar Compared. 


A F'rKR the lau^liin^ landscjiiies of 
8011 them Spiiin, tin* vistas of blue 
iiiountaiiis, of plains (illed with olive 
and jiomej^ranate trees, and the superb 
gardens of Seville and Cordova, the 
barren hills and wind-swept plains near 
the Spanish capital are far from inspir- 
ing. The siiarkling Ba}dng of John 
Huy, that ‘‘Madrid is a capital with 
malice aforethought,” is unlike most 
epigrams, in this respect, that it is quite 
true. There is, too, a kind of ill-nature 
ill the landscape about Madrid ; one falls 
inevitably to thinking of the Inquisition 
and the cruel Spaniards of the older 
days. Here and there a monastery is 
perched on a crag, or rounded hill. A 
few suspicious-looking peasants stand 
huddled together, as if meditatiug an 
attack u[)on the train. Even the bulls 
grazing near the tracks lift their noble 
heads, and gaze at the passer-by with a 
kind of latent ferocity. At Aranjuez, 
where I arrived just at sunset after the 
journey from Valencia, there was a hint 
of modernism in the architecture ; and 
the well-kept gardens and the view of 
the handsome summer palace of tha 
kings of Spain called to mind' the mem- 
orable occasion when the people went 
in noisy procession to that place, to 
signify to the trembling monarch of thkt‘, 
time — the stormy days of 1808 — 
they had had enough of him. Castelkr 
dates the decline of Spanish monarchy 
an institution from that period. 


^'er3’ beautiful were the groves and 
the parks around Aranjuez. The yellow 
leaves — yes, the golden leaves, for. in 
the brilliant November sunshine they 
seem tinged with gold — had fallen in 
great masses, and strewn the long tree- 
bordered alley-ways with carpets such 
as the hand of man could not rival. 
The valleys were filled with rich bouquets 
of foliage. The retreat seemed more 
like the abode of peace and philosophy 
than like a royal residence around which 
revolution has often raged. After 
Aranjuez the barrenness begins again, 
and the contrast is all the more striking 
because of the beautiful oasis which one 
has just quitted. 

I found the Madrid railway- station 
crowded with gayly dressed officers and 
with dirty omnibus-drivers. The former 
class was so occupied with saluting each 
other that it gave me no trouble ; but 
the latter ^ribc was so aggressive that I 
was compelled to fi ay a passage through 
them, and to threaten as well as coax 
before I could ensure attention at a rea- 
sonable price, even for Spain. Presently,, 
seated with a travelling-compatdon, in 
one of tile large four-seated omnibuses, 
which are numerous in Madrid, and are 
marked Servicio pyhlico,'* I found my- 
self dashing at breakneck pace through 
Vmud'dy and iiTegularly paved streets. 
My vehicle had three horses, an old black 
hitched id'ead of two venerable white 
ones; bijt when this equine trio started 
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it really seemed as if tlie prince of witch- 
craft had applied the lasli. Away we 
W0nt, nearly knocking down the unhappy 
octroi ottioers, who desperately endeav- 
ored to climb up on the steps and in- 
quire if we had anything dutiable. We 
had only time to cry, (nothing), 

and to cling on, i>ofore we were rushing 
past 1ml (' a hundn^d tall white and yellow 
buildings. AVe soon passed the olive 
avenues of the I*rado, and wen* moniit- 
ing tlm hill of tJie ('nlle Alcala. • We 
firmly expta ted to 1 k 3 roihnl iigainst the 
carb-Btohes ; but the bl!U‘k horse, as if 
inspired, tore around every ol»Ntruetion, 
and the \\hites sprang aftor liini. 

And tlie ruorta del Sol? It was a 
vision of an iuimenH<> S(|iiare, with a 
vast fountain in the centre, and lofty 
buildings, with balconiijs on evi rv si(h‘. 
Ten streets open into tliis plae<‘, ami 
from each one of them, a.s we arriv(‘d, 
came forth interminable processions of 
mules laden with straw, and liay, aid 
wine, and oil; of soldiers in long coats 
and short ('oats, in white jackets ('o\ercd 
with silver braid, in blue surtonts and re<l 
trousers; of little brown-face<l hos-,, 
selling pholograplm ()( doulittul morality ; 
of old women, Bcreajning forth the names 
of iiewspa|>ers ; of astlmmlic old men, 
wrapped to the eyes in long cloak.^, ami 
with so)n.brero» drawn oviu'c tlieir lean 
facets '.of jipriests, maje^tie in their 
ampio jpot>e9 of black ; of V!avulierH re- 
turaing from the park ; of a group 
codBcripts singing merrily to the imisfe 
of jingling guitars ; ami of sf uffritan of 
all claftst^s, morals, and conditions, <;ach 
witli a black lace veil falling giiKv.fuliy 
about her pretty hea<L Every third rnau 
was a soldier, and se<uned quite 
tented to be such. He was always neatvl 
and uniformed with excellent taro. T 
s(X)n foii^ myself installed in a' hand- 
ro3||^ the Hotel do Patx, 


looking down upon the great square. 
Fiom below came up a roar such as one 
Ileal’S when near a camp. Tliis was tbe 
roar of the sovenugn peojde of Madrid, 
diseussiug, selling, buying, threatening, 
laughing, snarling, 'riiere is not such 
another noisy plaee in Europe, nor one 
that in the (‘oursi* of a single day pre- 
sents such an enormous variety of 
aspects. In isr.'.i. during tlie revolu- 
tion, it was amusing to watch tlu‘ news- 
venders, wli<» possess all the inqx'tuoiis 
cniM’gy of their American prototypes. 
In a few days eighli'cn or twenty mush- 
room journals sprang into existence in 
Aladrid, tlieir <'olmnns filled with the 
most 1 'xaggerati‘d polith al jargon. (Hd 
woiiuai, hurefooli‘d and bar(‘li(‘ad<‘d, 
stalked to and fVo, seieaining forth the 
merits of tlu; the J Psi-nsnion, 

and the (\>iiihat. In tlieir wake folfoNed 
ragged nrehins, uiging tlu' ehiims of the 
1/npcirf i(fl , the J)i<irtl of' the lh(^ 

o Kic//, and till* ( ’orn i(<'f . I re- 

member that, curious to hold in iny 
liand one of the .sinallesl and newest of 
the journal», 1 Ixa-koned to an old crone 
to follow me to a mughlioniig eo/e, th(*rc 
select’d my pajxm, and seari.’hed my 
pockets for the ju'oper ('oin with which 
to [»ay ; but I found no small change. 
The venerable vender had none, rcfuse^l 
my j)i'offere<} gold piece, demanded her 
jaiper ba<‘k. an<l o\erwlielmed me with 
explelivim and ohjnrgution.s. A tall, 
grave Spaniard seated near me aroae, 
touched his luit courteously, produced 
fnnn his [)ockct the |m)pf‘r;i»oiiey, pjdd 
the woman, handed me tliefUlper, wliitfll^ 
she Jiail already takmi and, 

when 1 tlesired to pay him, U|) his 
friMids in sign of protestation. Then ho 
Ifl^bicd his scut, and stral^twajf ig- 
nore my existence. 

But the Itoyal Wedding ! A Ittat- 
rimonial tlliance witli the Austrian lady 
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was felt to be an important movement, XII.” in gas-jet letters, and upon it was 
and was . doubtless reeognized by the a crown, which when lighted had an 
.church as a kind of moral support for enormously unsteady air. By ten 
it ; for Austria and Spain arc* eminently o'clock in the morning the masses of 
Catholic, and tlu'ir united action might the people were arranged in rows along 
now and then offset tlie invading in- the whole royal line of march, from the 
flue nee of the nortlunai Protestant [)ala(-e to the Atocha church, where 
powers in a great Enroix'sin struggle, the ceremony was to take place. 

The arisb)eratic soci(‘ty of Knro))e was This Atocha is a rather inferior-looking 
invitcnl to the f(‘stiviti(^H athmdant iH)on religious edilice, which belonged originally 
this Spanish wedding ; and to widcome to a convent of the Dominican order, 
the Imndn'ds of lashionahlc guests, the founded under Charles V. by one of his. 
old Spanish (’ourt hiouglit forth the otllcers. It was destroyed in 1808. 
remnants of its aiiciciit, splmwlor, and Ferdinand VH. had it rebuilt under the 
succeeded in impressing evtny om‘ with direction of the celebrated architect Isi- 
the luxury of its ec'it'monials and the doto Velasquez, and the church served 
stat^diness (d' its dignity. d'he pro- as a Court cha[)el. The tradition 
gramme of the royal wedding comprised requires that the kings of Spain should 
a gi’and revvilU. or Diana,” :is it is go (‘V(‘ry Saturday to attend service at 
called in Spain, to Ix'gin at sev(m. This thcAbxdia. There is an ancient statue 
was on the morning after tny arrival, of the Virgin in this church, which is 
All tli(' troops of the garrison and thou- ludd in high vcmeration in Spain. In 
sands sent in from tlu‘ mdghixn ing towns the (diapel, on the left on entering, is 
took part in this early hngle call, d'lu; the mausoleum raised to the memory of 
places of the Atocha, tlx; Botanicu, the Marshal Prim, who unwittingly did good 
Prado, the Calle Alcala, the (.'alle work for the young king, aud whose end 
Mayor, the Areo do la Armeria, tlx‘ Plaza was tragic enough to have pleased his 
d<' Oriente, aud all the otix'r principal vorst enemies. 1 observed with some 
avenues and squares of the ea])ital, amusement that two members of the 
rang with the inspiiing martial music, corps of ijinnhirmes were sufficient to 
Iha^sently came the solditu’s, maiadiing control the movements of six or seven 
with tin; long swinging step for whi(di thousand impatient people on the Pnerta 
they are renowned, and looking mdther del Sol. in New York or Paris two 
to right nor left. The impri'ssion which hundred policemen certainly Would have 
strangers received was that the govern- been necessary. The SoldiCre, who 
mont w'as inclined to take no chances on were ranged in rows on either side of 
this important occasion, and had made the route choseu for the royal pair to 
the “Diana’’ a pretext for lilliiig pass over going to and coming fiy>m the 
Madrid with troops, which could, if church, were treated with small deference 
necessary, overawe any revolutionary by the crowd ; but it was mortality aflPaid 
crowds. The decorations were profuse pf the gendarmes. , 

pii the hotels and chief ccunraercial It waalanuounced that the king wonild 

tablishments, but few private nmuski|il|K^^ve ithe palace at eleven o’clock; but 
had either flags or illuminations. Ow this too much to expect of a Spfan- 
the door of the Ministerio de li^ Gober- iard, who is never rea^ at the appointed 
naaciop was a gigantic “Fiva "Alfonso time, alttough ex^titude Is said to be 
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the politeness of sovereigns ; and it was 
nearly mid-day when a hum in the crowd, 
and the music of the military bunds 
announced the young monarch’s coming. 
The first item in the royal pioeession 
was- a very gayly liveried gentleman, 
mounted on a horse laden with two 
drums. He hK>ked something like, the 
advance-guard of a rustic circus. From 
time to time he heat a doleful measure 
nii to drums. Just behind him were 
, twelve triiui[>etere, clad in ancient cos- 
‘ l«l» and next came twenty-two led- 
beaiitifullv caparisoned. Behind 
the heralds and the ItHl-lnu-ses were 
lancers, i/tndarmett, and a few Court 
officials ; then came a long procession of 
state carriages, tweiity-tlii(‘e in number. 
These ancient vehicles, swung high be- 
tween iK;)nderous wheels and balanee- 
eprings, with which not even the misery 
of a S{>anish highway could interfere, 
lunilwstjed past the throng without elicit- 
ing a single cheer. It was amusing to 
witness the coldness of the reeeption. 
One might have fancied tlie populace 
contcmplatii:^ the passage of an erK'my's 
troops through its country. On the I*u- 
erta del Sol not a hat was lifted, and but 
few ladies waved handkerchiefs wh<*n tlie 
king’s carriage came in sight, d'his car- 
riage was an enormous structure, with a 
crown on its rfK)f, and wit^' great win- 
dows, which the (;rowd might 

note movement of its sovereign. 
It Wiii Receded by four and six horse 
carriages, and by a multitude of out- 
riders, footmen, and jockeys. The dis- 
{)lay of plumes and rich si)^’er ami gold 
trappiijgs, ami of housings ctmturies 
•^dj wife quite dazzling. The king’s car- 
riage, was drawn by eight w hite horses, . 
covered with plumes and %ith silver deo-^, 
orations. The young king was isliidate, 
and bow^ repeatedly to right and left, 
althon h nlfctte paid the slightest atten- 


tion to niH coLutesies. As the king's 
carriage passed the ^linisterio do la Go- 
bernacion a long procession of state car- 
riages, containing the Archduchess Chris.'^ 
tina — so soon to be tlu* (pieen — and her 
.suite, eanu' into view, and bugles sounded 
anew'. A thrill of mosie ran along the 
martial lines, and the monai-eh and his 
bride moved on to tin* .Vtoeha through 
the Carera de Sail Jeronimo. Nothing 
coiihi have ht'cn prettier than the rich 
contrasts of color in \el\'cts lined witli 
silver, lianuors and miiforin.s ; and the 
military display was (juite bt'autifni. 
The ollieials of the Fourt wire legion. 

Colleen IsabiJ always had a s[)ecial 
affection foi’ tiu‘ Atoeha. and lu'Stowod 
upon it (he most inaguiticent gilts. 
AfU'r the events of it was in this 

same ehureh that one of her snewssors, 
King Aniadeo the tirst and last, went to 
view tlie corpse of (Tciieral Prim, wliost; 
murder had addiul another and notable 
one to the long li.st of Kpaiii-li polilifal 
assassinations. Doha Isabel was (piilc 
oxeieorne by her visit to the ehurcli on 
the wedding-day ; and when she entered 
with the procession, and the i»atriarch of 
the Indies came bowing;tforwar(l to offer 
her the holy water, she wopt, and appeared 
likely to faint. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of the fleeting nature of tliis world’s 
pleasures, and that the ehureh in whicth 
her son was then to be married might 
serve in the future for imrre melunelioly 
ceremonies in connection with her family 
than tliose of matrimony* 

There was a stately con^ny in the 
little church. Tlu‘ geutl^i^h of the 
household seemed numerouB jM^ugh for 
a legislature. There was suite of 
to Infanta Dona Christina, the suite of 
eat-Queen Isabel, tin* first groom^ the 
major dorpu of service, the Dufe&j of 
Sexto ^d Entiedo, and the Count of 
Hlar. biThe ex-queen entered the churc^ 
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to the rausic of the Royal March, and 
she, as well as the king and the arch- 
duchess were received at tbe door by the 
Papal Nuncio, who is a most important 
personage in such a Catholic country as 
Spain, and by a multitude of richly 
robed priests. Among the great ladies 


9 $ 

tbe. archduchess ; and a host of pretty 
princesses. ' Doha Isabel wore a crown 
of diamonds, and a sumptuous mantle 
covered with gold lace and ornaments, 
the train of which was upheld by two 
stately gentlemen. The king was m the 
uniform of a captain-general, with the 


¥ 
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present, looking intensely, and some of Order of the Golden Fleece and an 
them rather ftternly, at the future (lueen as Austrian tield-marshars scarf, 
she came up the central aisle, were the The young archduchess seemed to^pat 
Duchesses of Medina Cadi, Almodova into the ch^ch in a cloud, so volu|^ii^S 
del Valle ; the Countess of Toveno Caste** was her vml of white, heavily boraO&" 
jon and Viamanuel ; the Marchioness of ' With silve^' lace. When it was lifted 
Santa Cruz ; the Duchess of Fernand- hacky tmlette excited a general cry of 
Nunez, of Ahumada ; the Duchess of admuha^On, so rich was it in embroideri^ 
Bailen, wife of him who was i^pt to of flowei^ and leaves in^gold Silver, 
Vienna officially to demand the nhnd of and laimels^itod white roses in ^fusion. 
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The diadora which crowned her head was 
of pearls, such as only the Ilapsburgs, 
the richest family in tlie world, can show. 
The archdu(‘he8s was mortally pale. 
The spiteful ladies of the Court said it 
was because of the weight of the robe 
and the velvets which she wore. But 
she soon recovered, and arrived, smiling, 
at the grand altar, vlhch was illuminated 
with hundreds of lights ; and there she 
met the king, who took her by the hand. 
Then came tlie usual Catholic ceremonial 
of mai'riage, the signing (»f the act, and 
the benediction by the Patriarch of the 
Indies, — all of which was of brief dura- 
tion. Those who liave niwao’ seen the 
splendors of a Court (*an form hut a 
small idea of tlie riehness of the UnU’Mes 
of the ladies who witnessed tins spec- 
tacle, Many of the beauties wore two 
bands of velvet embioidered with silver, 
which are emblematic of tljcir rank ; and 
on their gh^ssy braids diadems worth 
fortunes rested. The mantles, tlie 
dresses, the collars, the corsages, were 
all of the richest material. One could 
well have fauiued, in looking at this 
sui)erb display of luxurious dit^sses, 
that Spain was one of the richest, rather 
than one of the ^axirest, countries in 
Europe, It is a source of pcrisitual 
wonder to a stiangcr in Spain, w lierc tin* 
monej^ comes from for tlic*tcns of thou- 
sands of soldiers and olliccrs eh'gantly 
dressed, as well as for the luxury of 
private and public palaces and mansions. 
The wedding afforded the chance for a 
grand display of foreign uniforms. Ix>rd 
Napier was magnificent in lus scarlet, 
and was accompanied by some extremely 
handsome young Englishmen. The 
French Embassy shone like a golden 
star. The sombre blue-black of the 
Prussians stood out in bold relief ngalnst 
the splendjto of the garments of their 
latc^ ncmieSl^^ Austrians and the 


Gauls. The delegation of the belles of 
Vienna, wlio accompanied the ardi- 
diichess, made the beautiful Madrid 
women handle their fans with as nervous 
and jealous an air as if tliey had been 
stilettoes. 

After the wedding came the visits of 
the legislative bodies, the C.'oiincil of 
Stab', and tlu' luuuicipal organiz.atton8, 
to the palace; and on tlic following day 
was held a c<'ri'moiiial which is seen in 
few monarchical eonntries, tla- 
niain, or a defile In'foiH' flu* king and 
(picen at the pjdaco, and the kissing of 
tlu' latb'r's hand by all the repr(‘senl- 
ativc's of all the different bruiadies of 
the national authority. This was a 
brilliant r<‘ccptiou which reiK'abni the 
sph'ndors <»f the gatln'iing in the Abs'lia 
chapel, 'fhe ("onneil of State arrived 
at the palace in a lot of old carrijigcs, 
which looki'd as if they wi'rc iavi'iibsl 
bi'forc the time of Columbus, as very 
likely they wen'. I'he royal iiahicc is 
very grand within, though it is not very 
impressive witljout. In the great Hall 
of the Ambassiidors, tlie young king 
8b>od in front of his throne, with the 
new' queen on Ins right, looking very 
pale and pretty in h(*r splendid gar- 
ments, laden with eraltroiderics and (xrv- 
ered with golden JleurH-(U~Ii», On heir 
li(!a(l she wore a golden crowm, gar- 
nished with costly tliarnonds. Near her 
sUkxI tiic Princess of tlie Asturias, 
drc8sc*d in rosc-coloretl satin, and the 
king’s tw'o otht r sisters in faiUe rose, 
Not far from the king andf.<)noeu stood 
the Court, n brillitMitl^ of all 

tlie and gentleoieii^ rank in 

^ kingdom, the repreaoMdativel at the 
Goort and the genenja of /ihiB army, 
fbe ceremonial required tfait ^ one 
should tonch tlie king'f hand inth his 
or her hand,^ but only with lbs. 
Ups, ilnd that after having used Itie 
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pocket-handkerchief. Doha Isabel rc- 
ceiTed in her own rooms in another 
wing of the palace, and the day finished 
with a grand ball at thci opera. 

Five years Inivci passed since the 
wedding, and tlie young king is still in 
his pla(‘e, although revolution has sev- 
eral times raised its lu'ad. The strength 
of his position is (hie ini'rely to the in- 
numerable ])etty difiei’(n)e(‘s of the Lib- 
erals, and to the weakiK'ss of the lower 
ehiHses, because of their ignoraiu'C. 
Out of tlu‘ sixteen or sev(ml(H‘n mil- 
lions of people in Spain not more th:in 
one-fourth can claim aeipiaintanee with 
the aecomplishnK'nts of reading and 
writing. Furthermore.', the knowledge 
of ovc'nts transpiring in the outside 
world is so limiti'd that a campaign 
speaker, if he were allowed by the gov- 
ernment any chance to expo'vss liis 
views, w'ould scarcely be understood 
by his constituents or by those whom 
he desired to make his constituents. 
Even rich peasants and men of high 
rank arc grossly ignorant of what is 
transpiring in their own country. The 
perpetual “ I don’t know,” with whic'h 
every question is answered in Spnin, 
becomes exasperating to a stranger. 
The facilities for anything like rapid 
intercommunication are so limited that 
the masses mingle but little together. 
Each renuiins rixited to his place, sur- 
rounded by a flowering growth of tra- 
ditions, superstitions, and prejudices. 
,&ich imagines that an army which can 
act as mediator in any important dis- 
pute is a good thing, and it seems as 
natural to a Spaniard to hear the trum- 
pets sound the death-knell of a short- 
lived revolution as to note the ringing "- 
of the V;!^sper bells in the old cathedral 
which casts its shadow on his dwelling. 

' The monarchists are very fund 
'^^ininAg Castelar that when he ivas . 


president of the short-lived Republic ' 
he found it necessary to become Dicta-* 
tor, and that at Carthagena and else-” 
-vNdiere he had announced thiit one of 
the principal nee<ls of Spain was more 
infantry, more cavalry, and more artil- 
lery. In short, monarchy finds an 
excuse for its existence in the assump- 
tion that it alone can mnintain order. 
AVheu tlie people cease to believe this, 
and are united, some great c'ohvulsioii, 
like that at Valencia, will take place in 
each of the principal cities and districts, 
and — But we will not prophesy. 

I hav(‘ siiokeu of Castelar, who is 
undoubtedly the greatest Spaniard of 
his time, and tow('rs like a giant even 
among the celebritii'.s with wdiom he is 
surrounded. Madrid is filled with 
scholars, poets, and men of letters, 
whose reputation ought, although it 
does not succeed in doing so, cross 
the Pyrenees. There are notable poets 
and romancers in Spain, who are quite 
the equals, if not in ’some respects the 
superiors, of their French contempora- 
ri(‘S, 

The gentlemen who are liberal and re- 
publican in sentiment are grouped about 
Castelar, and at the private receptions in 
the capital politics and literature are 
carefully and earnestly discussed, al- 
though in the newspapers and in public 
halls the government would forMd «Uch 
license. I was glad of an opportunity 
to meet Castelar in his oWn house, and 
at one of his weekly receptions, which 
took place a day or two after the cori- 
clusion of the wedding festivities. '¥<enor 
Castelar was pot seen in public during, 
these fe8tiva}|i, although he is by no 
means shuhriife by the royal family, all 
©fwhomlij^e the most cordial admira- 
tion for fp talents. 

Castelar livw in the < 
in a fine new Quarter of 






of those huge apartment-houses which 
the Spaniards have huilt in imitation of 
those in Paris and A'ienna. The orator 
and stalesuiau receives once or ttviee a 
week; but as he is a bachelor, residing 
with his sister, who has always oaj-ed for 
his bousohold affau*8, he lias only geiitle- 
nien at his entertainments. 'Flie deputies, 
journalists, {)(>ets, novelists, savants, 
■iHune aiwl go ill the most informal fashion. 
J found the great orator in one of his 
gootl moods, when lu‘ felt like talkiiiir,aDd 
•discovered that \\hen be was in this vein 
everybody listened with reverence and 
attention. There is a rare magnetism in 
his preseiKHg whieli is [leeuliarly 1‘asi-inat- 
ing. An impression of superabundant 
vitality, an intin ite reservoir, from which 
he can freely draw at unexpected moments 
for sudden and unlcM^ked-for inspiration, 
Is always gained from a conversation 
with Castelar. He is one of tfio men 
boni under a happy star. Dowered with 
strange and peculiar gifts, he combines 
the richness of a poetic nature with the 
forethought and sagacity of a patriot and 
politician. Perhaps there are those who 
would deny Castelar the union of these 
two qualities, but time will show that he 
j)OS8e«ses them in high degree, 

Castelar does not look as if the world 
wearied him. He is still young and 
active, and full of the Spanish iwliteness 
and grace. He has a iipble, animated 
face, firm, and full of decision, and a 
pair of well-made lips, shaded by a 
dense black mustache. The top of the 
head is bald, — a tribute paid to hapd 


during the revolution of^tho Sootlieiiir*^' 
States against the geberal goven?n#0!iit,"^ 
and soriKdimoB I bad to encounter fpr- 
midable opposition.” This led to 
debate on the slaviu v qiieation of 
which was then [lending in the Cortes. 
Castelar said littb* (‘oiifMTning the future 
of (’uba, except tluit tlau'c was no longer 
danger of its being a bone of contention 
Iwtween Sjiain and the 1' idled States. 
He said in the debate lu' slioiild be foiin<l 
as usual on tlu* side of liberty, and in 
favor ol‘ t'maneipation of every wTetelasl 
black in ( nba, 

1 asked Cdustclnr if lie felt that the 
Kepiiblic would eoine again in S[Kiin. 

“ Most certainly,” Ic said ; “ tin* country 
is republican. The restorcal monarchy 
has not taken root. Iveiaibliean princi- 
ples arc well enough established in the 
public mind, but tlu'V are not entirely 
undersUKxl. Great mimlxTs of our |>eo- 
|>]e still have a certain fondness for ab- 
solutism.” A moment afliiwards lie 
alluded in a jocose vein to tlie great 
number of constitutions which Spain ha» 
promulgated within the \$»t tw’o genera- 
tions. He has ,h profound contempt tor 
those i)olitician.H who fancit^d tliat they 
could make the Spanish j)eo[>le all over 
in a day by writing them a creed to live 
under. C’astelar did good work during 
his brief tenure of cxecuUVe l>ower. He 
did not hesitate to break away fr<mi the 
project in favor of federalism when he 
saw' it was doing the wontry harm. If 
tlie assembly had not been weak and 
vacillatirig he would not have been oora- 


atifdy. He is quite unostentatious in jxjlled te resign , and tlio Spanish Repub- 
dress and manner. In conversation iW|v -he might have l>een in cadence to-day. 
expressed the liveliest symi)athj| andt lie drove the spectres of sootalism and 
admiration for the United Stajiba, an^^^’ti^ ftMleralism back to the darkness 
especially for the talents of Mr, James-' outof which they Imd come, lAilnsisted 
Russell who was so acceptable upon the necessity of educatl^f When ^ 

a Madrid. “ I was,’' said he demanded the renewal of his pa^erf| 

U^,^ar,^|^ten friend to the North by the Assembly, In January, 1874 , h4 set 
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down as a cai^Saal principle, that the era of erates, Communists, Progressists, Mon- 
•' p^3^1ar uprising i^d pronunciamientos archical Pojnocrats, and Kepuhlicans 
must be closed forevei-. But Pavia with desirous of federal form, and after the 


his tropp^ . came in, and, said Castelar, dazzling events from until the 

it tpo late. There was not a more “ Restoration,’' he is justified in suppos- 
des(*ncd man in Spain 


than himst'lf . So Serrano 
t<K)k up the burden of 
power, and (tarried it 
until the ari-ival of the 
young Alfonso. 

“ Castelar,” said a 
Spanish n<d)leinan to me, 
is the repul)liean party 
in S[)ain. ’Without him 
it would fall into a hun- 
dred fragments. Ilejuits 
the breath of life into 
its nostrils. If he were 
to withdraw' his supiiort 
from it, it would exjjire 
of inanition.” Another 
influential Spanish gen- 
tleman said tliatf -'astelar 
was impracticable and 
unworldly to a certain 
extent in many things, 
but possessed the exact 
knowledge of the (^in- 
flicting elements of S})an- 
ish Republi(ianism neces- 
sary to bring out of them 
the little harmony jiossi- 
ble. Castelar learned 
Opportunism fi*om Gam- 
betta ; in fact, he would, 
I thiuk, he willing to 
admit this. If he is an 
Opportunist tP-day it is 
because ho , has seeu 



that little can be ac- , ^ ^ 

accomplished in a day or a month in fb^t country needs rest before 

establi^Og liberty, but that the sl(^t|t^Venturfi|^jUpon a final effort for the re- 
progroSaf years aloao can give impor- establAifient of her an ci^pt liberties. 

:< tapt results. After the flight of Dona Castelar in the LegislajlSfeA8se»bt5j' as 
' Isuto and the uprising of Carlists, Mod- an orator is a demigod.^' GaMbetta at 
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times was wonderful. Castelar is often 
8ul)lime. Gambetta had elQijtric effects 
of eloquence which appalled and some- 
times annihilated his enemies. Castelar 
seems to lift, his hearers into the seventh 
,)beaven, and to move them with him 
amon^ the golden Tjqmrs of the dawn. 
Gambetta was crushing : Casteliir is 
persinisivo. (iaml^etta was vindictive; 
Castelar is of too larg<' a tnould to con- 
descend to vengeance- Both orators will 
be chronicled in history its having jx)®- 
sessed unlimited command of inetiqiliors 
and lovely iiiuigcry, never degenerating 
into the commonplace. Castelar says 
that he is nervous on days wlum he is 
to sj)eak in the Cortes. He wanders 
about restlessly among iiis friends, ex- 
pressing doubts as to his power of self- 


control. One might fancy him 

at these times a scl^l-boy about to 
speak his first piece'; but wh^ once he 
has begun, in sonorous voice^lATerythfeg 
like fear vanishes, and ho pours a 

flood of irresistible aigumqnt, clottMm in 
exquisitely felicitous language. It is 
odd that Castelar’s voice, which in ordi- 
nary conversation has a certain soft, 
feminine quality in it, is clear, robust, 
and liarmonious in the tribune. When he 
is tremendously excited, as on the occa- 
sion of his great s]>oecli in favor of 
liberty of conscience and freedom of 
public w'orship, made iu Ai)ril of 18 r.y, 
the voice is inexpressibly grand. One 
seems to hear tiie soul speaking without 
any hindrance whatever. 
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CHAPTER TEN. 


in Madrid before the King and Quci 
—Excitement of the Bopulticc. — Tho Matador 

A t oi)(* of the oxliiliitioiis of paint- 
ings in tli(^ Paris Palaco of Indus- 
try a promising American ariisl siiowed 
a picture of a combat Ix'tvveeii an As- 
syrian monarch and a lion in an 
arena, where thousands of spectators 
were assembled to witness the daring of 
their king. As I sat in the Idaza de 
Toros of the Sttanish capital on the oe- 
casion of tlie great bull-tiglit given in 
celebration of the wedding festivities of 
King Alfonso and Queen Christina, 
while watching tlu‘ bull who had just 
bounded in from his cage and was stand- 
ing with his head proudly raised, eying 
the populace of Madrid and the gayly 
uniformed biitela'is awaiting him, — tliis 
picture canu' distinctly before my 
eyes, and 1 was startled by the thought, 
that, in oiir modern day, more than nine- 
teen centuries after the inauguration of 
an era supposed to be one of mercy, 
forbearance, and peace, the world is as 
brutal and unmerciful ns ever it was in the 
dim age6 of barbarism. 1 cannot explain 
th6 revolt which then took placi; in my 
Spirit; I might call it an insnrna'tion 
of conscien^, because I had allowed 
myself to have Jissisled at so murderous 
and bloody S' sport as a bull-light. 1 
defy any one who has not been hardened 
to this monstrous sight to feel otherwise ■ 
than ci’iminal wdieii he lirst gets an idea 
of tbo atrodfous liorror of it. But enohjjb^ 
of preliminary moralizing. 

Wiiii the royal wedding was 'ail^ 
nounc^ it was nAtnrally decided that 
bull-fights should be among the festiyi- 


en. — Eifjht BiiUl Slau^hterod. — A Strange 8po^ 

. — Duels between Men and Beasts. 

ties. Had there l)een any disposition 
to refuse them there might have been 
some tiling like a riot. IMme has been 
when the p(‘ople in the immense 
have cried out, ‘‘ Death to the Mayor I 
because he would not allow them to wit- 
ness the killing of one or two more hulls 
than were promised in the programme. 
“ Bread and Shows’’ were the necessities 
wliich not ev(*n tyrants dared deny the 
ancient Romans. “ Bread and Bulls, 
.Pan // Toro.^,” are the prime needs of 
th(‘ modern Spaniards. Not even the 
gmille.st Spanish woman finds it extraor- 
dinary that her children should witness 
a hull-light. In Madrid there are 
twenty-four exhibitions yearly : on Mon- 
days, from April to October, or some' 
times on Sundays, — for Sunday is in 
S|)ain, as in France, the people’s favorite 
holiday. All over Spain there are bull- 
rings which rival the colossal dimen- 
sions of (ho amphitheatres of the Romans. 
^^alelu■i;l possesses one, which, at a dis- 
tance, looks 41s imposing as the Roman 
(’oliseum. And what I say the Span- 
iards ; “ what ! shall we give up a ganui 
inaugurated by him of illustrious and 
immortal memory, the Ckl Cainpeador : 
he who, in the arena, with his own lance, 
slew wild bulls by the score?” 

The Arabs have the credit of introduc- 
ing the cruel pastime into Spain ; but it 
was the Cid who gave it its r^l impetus. 
After he had set the example all the 
youthii of th(‘ nobility copied it, and at 
solemn fes^vals the CQrrida de toroa 
was one of tlie main. features. The 




lOf^ 

honor of fighting the bnll days 

was accorckd only to the n(^lty. An 
ordiDfU^y mortal was not j^lpposed to 
possess tlie reqtiieite st length and sci- 
ence. Throughout the midclle jiges hull- 
fighting was the favorite ajpmstunent of 
warriors in tliese southern laikls. When 
Isabel the Catholic tried to prohihit the 
ghastly fun she fotind she did not pos- 
sess influence enough to do it. After her 
time the sport became so po[)nlar that 
Chark's the (.rout did nol disdain with 
his own hand to slay a bull upon the 
market-place of \ alladoli<.l. Pizurro, 
who conquered IVru, was a brave bull- 
fighter, and so wius King Sebastian of 
Poilugal. Ifliilip III. adorned tlie l»iill- 
ringof IMadrid with statues and banners ; 
Philip IV. fouglit therein: Charles H. 
loved the game : Philip V. i^siu'd an 
official order that bull-rings slum Id be 
Oonstjlioted throughout the kingflom. 

All these days no man of tla* jx-ople 
was allowed to enter the arena, and it 
was not until the middle of the eiLdi- 
k'euth century that peasants an<] com- 
mon folk in geueial wt're perniitted to 
bef*ome j>rofessional fo/ums. FraiH-ise<) 
Romero de Konda introdnccil the usage 
of fighting tlu‘ bull on foot, sword in 
hand; and from his time dat«* tfie Ii\<Ml 
riites of this difficult art, wliicli in onr 
days have had snch illnstri^^ns professors 
as Frasciielo, Lagartijo, and Alonzo, 
(^neen Isabid ^\^l» an enthusiastic patron 
of the sport. Amadeo, of Italy, pn*- 
tended to like it, while he was King of 
Spain ; hut it is to be presumed that his 
dehuaite and refined nature sntTt^nal tor- 
tures at the sight. How can tlie presc 
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per« 




to accommodate sixteen 
son||, although there ^ 
few more than twelv^thoi 
the two courses in honor royal 
wedding festivities there 
than flf^ ap[>Uuants 

miinber irtiich could be accommodwed. 
Theoretically, no tickets were and 
every one was invited ; but I #l -not 
dwell on that point, as, through 
courtesy of Sefior Satnrnino 
Collantes, deputy in the Corte^"^ 
gentleman of tlistinrtion, 1 received in- 
vitations for both o(*casi(.m>. Hundreds 
of peojilo from ^fadrid. Vienna, and 
Ix>ndon went away gn^wling and disap- 
pointed. laa-anso they could npt succeed 
in gaining admission. The tickets of 
invitation were conceived as follows : — 


Plj^za in: 'foKos. 

La (’orriila Kxtraordiiiariiv 
Cen niotivo «lrl Jailace. 

1 Ten dido Xurn. 

Keto bilk'te eg dt* Cfjjivite y jatede 
j Vfndcr«e. Kl contraventor gcrii jiuesto 
u <li«|)o»icion de la ^Uitoridad. 


Then' were several tlioiisand guests of 
rank and importance to plnce, for the 
aiiib.'isHadors extraordinary of the Atllh 
Irian delegation wdiieli acoOWpaniod the 
archduchess, now !)ecoine the Qtleen of 
.Spain, had brought in (IHr tfsaiu half 
the fashionable world. So theni rc- 


mniued small place for the populac^i 
king rt'f use to atten<l upon and snpjK]il:^r^^ jffie populace wris there. it 


witli all his influence an institution 
tridy liational in S|)ain as th 
seined in the United States? 


The 

Biim 


in I do not kridw ; but there 
Sabhatli- pjlWitaLiiig with savage delight at every 
plimtl throe of diseml>ow^^i^pl^ ttlnie or 


Phe ]^2a de Toros of Miulrid is dying bull, ycllij^lipeclietloui^Spon an 
,moHcd^|||^dliit of much crowding ujuauccessful picctdor^m' ^apeador^ a^ 
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bi^akidg ^0^ into the most extravagant to their ii^^in|;ed places, as if fearful 
expr^siona %r'^|||ilight and affecUpn lest they hi^ht lose a single detail of the 
when TO his work well. pierfonaan< 5 ^ 

The b^Hiing, to call it by the prosaic The ring is solidly built, and the gates 
English! .terin , whieli best translates the through which the animals are admitted 
higi^lpIS^ing Waza de Toros, is about are of immeiliie thickness. Huge corri- 
a mile and a half from tlie centre of the .dors run round it, between the seats and 
city, on the outskirts of the barren plains the outer wall, and ‘doors open upon 
^hich environ Madrid. It is reached by stairways which lead to the various gal- 
passing a sui)ei’b archway, erect'd by leries. Tlie politeness of Sehor Collantes 
Chatles III., on the hill oviulooking tlie had plac(*d me in the front rank in the 
Prado and the siirronnding eountr\ , and lower gallery, in what we should call an 
thence by a long avcuuuN bonhaed on orclu'stra stnil in a theatre, and at a 
either hand by eh'gant mansions, superb point from whence 1 could well observe 
villas, and linally by luunufaetories, the king and queen and tbejj’. suite. 
slaughter-hous('.3, forg('S, and all the Once or twice, during the afternoon it 
unsavory and unsightly appendages of a secaued to im' tliat my seat was decidedly 
great city. On the day of thi'< bulbtiglit too near the ring, and I should have been 
the crowd, the invited and the uninvited, glad to move. 

all went in a long procession down tin* I had not l)e(*n long seated bef<!^ I 
broad and handsome Calle de Ah^ala, (liseo\ered that the audi(aice, or collec- 
past the Prado, and through the gardens tion of on-lookers, was intensely excited, 
and' avenues, in d(‘lighted haste, anxious Shouts arosi' unswca ing shouts. The 
to note every detail of tlu* f(*stival. ^ ast arena s(‘em(*d to tremble under the 
Hundreds of ()mMil)Uses, filled witli holi- eoiuaission of sound. The arrival of any 
day-rnakers, puslied madly towards the well-known person was the signal for a 
centre of attraction. I will spare the roar, which must have made the bulla 
reader any :iecount of the (ipithets wlii<-h (piake in tlaar prison. Ofllcials ran to 
the drivers of thesis vehicles applied to and fro, settling disputes between new- 
their horses, as few i^>f the words are coiiuu's ; water-carriers and cigar-sellers 
suited to Saxon ears polite. Men, seivanaal out the virtues of their waxes, 
women, and children, dressed with ex- and from the upper galleries came clarn- 
cellent taete, hurried to the.pM;^^ with ors for the appearance of the popular 
an|iici})ati()n8 of joy writbm on their favorites. The balconies were sumptn- 
f^tuies. d'lie beggars forgot to beg oiisly decorated with orange and yellow, 
as they watched the lords and ladii's. and with red velvet; and crowns and 
Hrown Andalusians, in tatbu’ed cloidis, eoats-of-arms in different places indicated 
once magiiilicent, gazed sharj)ly, as if the presence of nobility. High up above 
picking out the* person whom tlu‘y had all the galleries save one was the royal 
been told to assassinate. Muleteers and %e ; and, hearing the baud pla} ing the 
merc^nts, foreigners and natives, beau- nwircb which announced the arriyal of 
ties |tnd hags, old and young, ])oured the King, I turned to see him. 
along the roadways, babbling op6g-lipi;)9(J Alfonso iCIL arrived briskly, pressed 
and murrily ; and when they reached t^6 in a captain-general’s uniform, with a 
yawnin^ghte of therltig^they ran tumult- cap entirely|||>vered with gold Ece. He 
uously through the lilies of yendarmea ^ had much idff)ix)ved in aj^p^aranco since 
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mi 



his residence in Paris H^d Side- 

whiskers and mustache a ,;||janly 

l<x>lv h) his face, and his ijipjtncii' woM 
sim[)le inid unaffected. 'Fhe young 
C^uceu wore a wliite mantilla upon lier 
glossy braids. She sa^(|fliwn beside Llie 
King on the front i .inlfi and ther<^ soon 
appeared hehiud the youthful pair the 
benevolent f.aces of nuin(U(>U'> vtmerahle 
Spanish and Austrian g(uiei'als. A\‘\t 
came Dona Isabel and her i>rt*tty daugh- 
ters, and tlaui an eno^Iuou^ following of 
ladies and gt ntlemen of the ('oiirt, wlio 
bK>k possession of either side of the bal- 
ouuy. A large delegation of Austrian 
olMcers, ilieir brea^ls glittering uitli 
dozens of decorations, sat on the side 
nc-xt the C^ueeu. Alhuiso XII. took up 
his ypera-glass^ and suiacyed the amli- 
cue^ When the loxal mareh was fin- 
ished . he raised hin handkeivhief, ami 
made a signal. A eia»iu^ of bugles 
sounded from a haleouy opp<»ite the 
King and <dueen. (iat^ s ^\e^t• thrown 
open ju•^t beneath ha Icon} , and 

tliere,^gnti*ri*d — 

No, — not a hull, Imta Innirand starely 
procession, wliieh transjMU t< d u?> baek to 
the days of chivalry. Fii^t came tie* 
masters of ceremonies, dressial in Court 
suite of black velvet, and mounted on 
prancing - steeds. Next foilowt d u 
drummer on hojiwjback, ♦>. large dnim 
suspended on either sid<‘ of his hors< '.-^ 
saddle. Then came four heralds, sonml- 
ing bug^c* j (tJ(/ff.azils * a jinn incial dele- 
gation; then, in state carriages, the 
juotectors of the /’orem/o/.s of the oeea- 
siou- These jjrotectors are gentlemen <>>f 
rank, who deign to confer tlie shadow 
of their dignity on the popular favorites. 
Jleside these coaclies, glitb^ring in satin 
costurnei^ in which, all the (olors of 
the rainbow were inextricably miiigtcd, 
walked ||e men tig] it the 

bul^ oiiT||j|jjt; whih; li^hiud them, 





nK)unted on starved-!' 
tU^ picadors , w ic jc^ 
braided jackets, bu1 
nislied within with stiff" it 
so that W'heiy their horses felt^ 
they might not liave their logt;*pgjjj>^en 
These jw'a(dor« were arinetl with euui- 
mous lances, pointed with sharp blades. 

N(‘\*t in order was a small army of 
servants, dressed in si'arlet jackets 
(f<u*sooth, in a luill-ring I), and the rear 
was brought u[) with teams of mtliee, 
harnessed thret- .i breast, and driven by 
pictniesipie brigands, whose duty was to 
be tlu' clearing of tlie ring of iJie dead 
liorses and bulls eneumibering'it. The 
luocession wheeled itmnd in f|pnt of the 
royal , and every person in it made 
low bows, to which tlie King reaponded 
by a stiff military salute. The trum- 
pets sounded loudly, and the procession 
n out its ways, breaking ii[) into 
in various places in the ring. In front 
of tin* scries of galleries whicli led to tJie 
n>yaT bo.v, and directly in tin* ring, stood 
a large corps of lmll>i*rdiei's. witlioiit any 
j•|•<^t(‘ction. The mishaps of thest* gen-' 
ileinen at arms at fr(*(juent intenmls 
during the jierformauce wen; source's of 
iiuincnse and long-continued merriment 
to the crowd. 

And now the picadors^ on their borsfi^' 
liold tl leir lau{!es at rest; the tnar||halfi 
reared to a corner, looking soino^^||At 
uiii^asy ; tiie of ca]>eadc)rs, waiado^^ 
and esjfadas approachedrj^ barri(*r of 
tlic ring, behind wBicl|L^ Xftu a corridor 
Hcpjirating us, the 8|K'etaioi:«^l>y a short 
(j^pthnee from tin* arend. Tins corrido*^ 
was patrolled by (jend^rf^a^ court om- 
blacki and by .tite friends |jf the 
"'TliereJ^a' 
n a*M&p 
, iiud> 
»aw I 


performers in the 
pmheuU of 
1 ” buwt 
looking oyer 
magniheent 


€ 
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gates, which were closing behbd 
Tlio-^eeiihad given the signsJ w 
hajudkcixjhief. I looked ufij 
stie had iialf from 

thoirgh she were anxious to g#a‘^3‘. 

But an liistimt after sh^ doirn ag#!h, 
and was ai>[»art‘iit]y Ci®. '>f|iad lie; done? 

The bull took a careful look at til, tlio htf 

body. He seemed good-naturc'd, and I ^ 



air, and ihe^^ 
witness the' 

^orse. Thft pic(idor^^ 
his i)‘ekst. Wnfc he 
helped up. looking black 
he t0!^ ofif his hat to the Ki»J 

^re was a |^ing 
slioiildei'si^/ai^ the 
had #itJiidi':iwn a few [)aceg» and was 


taiought that if 1 had l)een near him I ig^ng to dd ^xt. Around, i%i 
should have liked to pull his |iiii. But onc$ more wero fluttering the agitai 
what was my*surpi ise W'heii he advanced q^pe0^g/ capes and ^loakg woi 
with a long -lope,’* which quickly ,^^*||3»efore|^^ ^^Ushed 

changed into a wild run; and before and vQn. aiininr ;it dent^^fl d^- 

livert his atticni^An h#> i 


A' 


any one coUld divert his att^^n he 
had plunged his horns into <Jie flanks of 
the horse of one (»f the masters of cere- 
monies. The pwr tn ast darted forward, 
the blood gus^yw? from his wounds, and 
the spectaU*^ began to yell to their 
favorites — the men in satin and rainbow 
colors*^ |0 begin the combat. At once 


' nfriK'tion, M hat was iny bnip 
the horse , which had j*jst be 
once more in the fraj^'IdB men 
charging him down upop ^e' 
the entrails dragged on U{0 ;i|||ll0uTKl* . 
Some SpaniaijflH lmighe«l ; 
nn'iciful, 



the horse)/ 


sprang diiecily in front lonce more oh his 


the bull i 




of the bull, holding a l)riglit red cloak 
before the infuriated animal’s eyes. 
Mas^ bull rnadi' a lunge at it I’he 
nimbi^if cape -bearer stepi>ed aside, and 
aiHlt|er fluttered an orange-colored cloak 
at the I s nose. Then half-asdozeji 
others appeared. The bull did not know 
which way tb tnrfl. He [»awed the earth ; 
he snorted* St^denly, selecting one 
who wjis most daiftig, heAv“»t after hifu 
with such vindictive fof<3e that Hie man 
paled, mn, and lightly as a feather 
leata^d the,; barrier unhurt. The bull, 
turned to another. l;p *|ind away went 
the airy fellow, almost U'tween the ImU’s 
horns; yet safe, and grinning with tlie 
exeiUmient. jv ^ 

1 lie hull was now,|)Bn^ble in Jiis vrnidht 
and at this iiiomcnt he noted a pAJur/or, ^ 
sitting motionless Ott his horse, with his 
lance rea(^ 1 arose ip my seat, and, 

I coulfl, I should have fl*4^r it iced[ t 
iny ])l(K>d t^> sec both rlder^ffi horse 


horns, and to^ ahd 


rent him, while thv pian/or, lying ^oolfy 
behind the dying creature. lacerah*d the 
flsnk of his antagonist. It was horrible. 

T looked up at the young (^ueeu. 
hud lurnedf her eyes away, Imt a juoment 
"iit the intimation of the King, she 
mado'ft siguaL 

ll^Prtimpets sounded, and tlie pirador^ 
WBs extricate<l from his perilous po^tid 
while the nnm with the capes oCeupi^ 
the bull’s attentiou. This was 
tOv'Wtire the horses, and to let 
ntlm>s beg^ ;tlieir work. ' 
riilem comes ^ at the ^eooneUt^ of a 
hull-fight. I borse# 

retire, and IJ'^dticId ttuflftw Ipngerf elt 
soirry for* the Iwll, ainee f iMiseeri how 


derililh he 

.'■ji 

to km»w that 
way. If] 


m hid 




ii 
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felt thfei ho ©ad lire best cH&l 
Still he loc^DpiJ^-hj^jl^tttRgo^ over |n 
bis steady^ |fesolt^* way, aad seemed 
saying ** ^hat will you lAvo 

He.nlj^not long without an 
A daring fellow, in gj 00 n tiglite,^#iiite 
silk stockings, and a jjwSket Mazifig %ith" 
gold and jewels, ran up in front of him, 
holding in eachlian<| a'ISexible dart, en- 


^^oused ; his motions 
were as before. Thou- 

^ 8MPii||P!F-‘ were .screaming advice 
''loaches : Rafael, mind 3 oiir 
steps I Well, well I Muybien! Lagar- 
tijo! demo^iol 'AT^a! ^l?ida/ ^ow, 
run fjor it! Ho^rel Wlmt an ass t ' " 
fjiWrTo t hurrito! Go h oJ ||a. . and bury 
.yourself. Fnera! Cardw^Wj^here he?^/ 
' had it ! O my angel ! 



THE Bin.L THE BEST OF IT. 


ifteii^ed in straw at one end. Quiek ns Bravo! TTpre he cCttnesJ; Es |tn toro! 
lightning the bull sprang at him, but the Idiot ! Can’t jon tht:o#i* Look out — 
man wont to one side, and the two darts look out — ^Jook out! Is he dead? No, 
were sticking in the auimars iieek. it was not even seratehed, buf^rathor pale# Ah ! 
as as tUoi^ht. Thekm(/<?/T^hai’Bade the bull’s tong^i^e is out. No no! 
the bt ill crazy with rage. He dhook him- No h ombre ! Ni Caballero! Oh! oh! 
s#, but entht’ed more deeply into oh! Dio.s! Lnough^ enough of bande- 
the skin '; he foained afr the month ; he rillo,^! La E^padd! The rntdoMor , — 
was t^rible. ran at a knot of his where is thekiUer, the brayo; the beautiful 
enemi||, ahd fitjlghtened so^ that matador? AJi ! thex:^he||e 1 See 1 He 

in confusion, jbapiugthe barrier, is comihg ! How Wtitiful Ids costume I 
dill ers cattle; were* T’ is satin. Ito ! liofjjp! LaEspada! 

stuck in Hhte " They ! Therc^he is^ kneeling j|pfore the 

^Vl«thizzediferon|l^ takes" off his hat and 

bearing little bauiiers. Jiosfy all^e3a«vil liia ^y ‘lSrow*S‘*hc makes his 
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speech, and thrusts his cap a^yay Vith a 
great sw'hepiug gesture. It is m if be 
threw away his life at 
Sf\lIo)nb)r!' Bravo Toni! ^ravo el 
mataOor ! Ilo ! ho! ho! ho! ho-o-o-o-o ! 
Car4nha!» 


ItM 

aj^audod with his y 


t hands. 

4 jid the sjHH-tatbra&ltSia Bedlarti. 

The hull struggle, , dreadful 

sword sapped liis life. \,|pi^,l*ushed and 
ran, Irothiug, upon the agife'^tik- bear- 
era^. » They decamped, but ritttHied as 


Tlieu a gr(‘at silence fell. ,j||ey saw^ the poOr animal walk nway a 

The matador t>>ok a r(“d cloak in hifl difetauet' and lie* down, with his 

hand, holdhig coiu tsaled beneath it ftf'^tt^igue out. I'hcy Hew to liini, and be- 
sword, jtert and stout of bladi-. lie gau to tempt liim to a ivnewal of the 


stept>ed gracefiiliy aud l)rij|>kly to tlie 
bull, and Indd the 1 (m 1 cloak directly 
before hi^ eyes. Bull tlew at it. 'Phe 
matador imule a false step, saved himself, 
and looked up, pale and quivering, to 
hear a tempest of m:d»'di(‘tions. Tlnduill 
was after iiim acaiu, aud followial him. 
L^htly as thistledown dew to tht* rescue 
a dozen cajx'adorH^ who tUittered their 
cloaks in the bull’s vision until ho was 
diverted from his \i( titu. Then they 
gradually hrotight him to a stand-still, 
and the matndor eaitu* before him anew. 

Now began a horriblt- duel between 
man aud l>ea.st. The cloth was uithiii 
thebnUV reach. He plunged at it, and 
geemed to anuihilaie the matador. But 
no; the man was abvay^ out of rea'-h, 
and his gh'aiuiiig l»lade placing in 
the air. The Imll was at liaud. I'lic 
cloak was l>efore him. Ssst! J)(;wu 
cauM^ the swore] hetwjj^ tiie auimars 
fore-shoulders. But tl||buli, w ith a noble 
and impetuous motion, *hrew it o!it of the 
wound, from which the biool poured in 
large streains. The matador drt*vv an- 
other*HWord, aud tiie dud began again. 
Each time that he stabbed the bea^t but 
sliizhtly the (;n>wd eursed him. 'I’heu 
lie re<l«)iihh‘d his energy, and seeintMl to 


contest. This was most piteous of all. 
He looked up at them with glazing eyes, 
out of which all brutish malice had de- 
parted, as the great mystery ef diaath 
overtook him. audhc sei^tned slj uggling to 
say, “ Come, cubulletph. tliis is not fair. 
1 am hurt and down, and there are t<x> 
many of you I I did not intend |o carry 
it so far.” In short, the bofi geemod 
hunmni/.e<l, and the men at 

this moment. I forgot about tiie gored 
horse. One of the executioners took a 
short dagger, drove it into the spinal 
marrow of tlie animal, and the trumpets 
Hounded. The first fight was over. The 
bull fell on Ids side, and thi^ gayly cap^- 
isoued mules <*ame in and dragged him 
ignominiously awa\ . 

Then the matador caiiu^ forward tO 
receive tlie compliments of the speetatorg 
for hi.s final adroit sword-Uirimt. His 
mime was rapturously shouted ten thod- 
sand times. Hats rained upon Idtti, and 
he toHHcd them d)ack to their ontsucrs 
until his arms ached. Young gwclls 
threw tlUnU* cloaks df>wn tO 1dm that he 
might walk upon th^. Cigars, fruit, 
and monty were cast He tte- 

tired pn)ud and cunh ntedv ' Jije 
been unsuccessful be rc- 


lose his ]>rudcnce. By and by he made ceived sticiHiand stouei hteumil- 
a fi\ iug Every om* stood up, think- iated head. \ 
ing to see him gored to death. But no; Wahiy^fljbort r^gpite, Tlie trumtiets 
he shKxl some yards away, ^nting to the goundedl^e pkus^pT^ reapp^ed, 
bull, ill wdiose ahouldieyftipword w«g a nef- buT hlBiwt ^Wena. 
jilantcd to the hilt. Tlie JiSg lauguidlj^ mnitnal^ Wogled^io time, . drote all 
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the cape^fluM^rs out of the ring, IdHed 
a horse in lefift tS^-^ twO ininutos, sent 
& pic(xdor ftretcher, and took a 

treraendotW^VO at tlio haJberdu'rs^ wlio 
receiv^^ltn with lowered spcaars, but 
with “htoiching faces. He broke one or 
two. of their spcar-blades, kicked at 
them conteniptiiously, gored a second 
horse ; but hen- his star Ix-gan to pale, 
for he reeeivt‘d a territie lance wound. 
This sobered him. and seemed to (-xhaust 
liis energies. The caja^s could no lon- 
ger’ cx(‘itc him. A s])iy and deft man 
pulled his tail, and stole the rosette from 
his back. He was no. giant with a lance 
wound. The only thing which lu^ did 
wans tnereifully to finish llu- st-eond 
horse, which w^as in (*onvulsions of 
agony. Then the banderlllos were planted 
in his neck, and a new matador finally 
despatched him. The crowd grew im- 
patient, and were glad when he was 
dead. He had promised well, but fin- 
ished badly. His dAbut as an artist was 
meteoric ; his career tamo. Tims often 
in human life ; but no matter about the 
moral. 

Once more the trumpets, and another 
bull. It took him some ^mc to realize 
the situation, but when he (|id realize it he 
proceeded to business with an cmergy far 
supearior to that of his hnmediate prede- 
ce^or. He did not like the ring, and be 
leai>ed out of it. It seemed impossible 
for him to do U; but he did it, knocking 
dotyn half-a-dozen people in tSe corridor 
before mentioned. I was horrified to 
8^0 him, at the door was opened to let 
again, tossing a gendarme on his 
The tinhapi)y man turned over 

£ j.|Per. His sword fell from its 
and be was carried out, yhen the 
bull’s attention had been diy^r^ fi'om 
m, co^ed yri%ijj|)iood and Wounds. 
'h6 bull ran up aiid’dbwti once or twice, 
engfSgW tremend^s* duM' with i 



lOa 


picaddT^ much for him, and 

cven ^ifft Idh^J^from goring his horse. 
This'^lSai turn iubmitted to the 

agony ojj t\iQ Zander illos and the duel 
with the matador, who prolonged the 
animal’s life so that the crowd execrated 
him because he had done much harm, 
and then sold his life dearly. 

“ And so, one after aiiotheryd^ing al- 
most four hours, we saw bulls " 

slaughtered. The only animals which 
wen* rt'ally ten-ifying W(‘re tla^ third and 
the eighth. One of them was so in4: 
dignant at a cape-bearer, who shook, a 
red cloak in his lace, that he followed 
him riglit over the barrier, causing an 
immense burst of laughter. In truth 
the sight was irresistibly comical. I 
thought of the Yankee phrase about the 
man who was “ hurried oyer” the feno^. 
by the bull. This same animal .charged 
the ludberdiia's twie(' ; but they filled 
his skin full of lioles and put out one of 
his ey(‘s. TIku'c were one or two fright- 
ful half-hours in tliis sti'ange afternoon : 
half-houi’s, when a bull, dying, gored 
the h<u-se which he Imd already slain; 
when the odor of death arose from the 
ring ; when the smell of blood seemed 
to i)ut saviig(‘ry into all our souls ; when 
we felt a grim joy in each new wound 
inllieted on the bull, and when the flit- 
ting corps of •executioners seemed en- 
dowed with supernatural skill. The 
last hull, wli^ch had uot promised W('ll 
at first, turned out to be a master 
fighter, and the principal matador had 
to use all his skill to bring him to his 
kiu‘es. The maimer in which the bull 
looked at tl^e maj^ihr had something 
aw'fnl in it, sf^mething so inexpressible 
that I will not try to define it. 

The Kin< 2 f^and Queen tried to retire 
yrhen thej|^^enth^ bull had been de- 
Ipatehed would not hear 

“Ojtro^Qoro/ Giro 
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toro / ” (another bull) in tham^erous 
unison^ and‘ the King jl^ must 

^ have been a severe trial foff the Queen ; 
but she sat through it all tlie ^ile, and 
I observed lliat towards the last she 
looked on all the time. One speedily 
becomes accustomed tt) the s|HH*tac]e, 
horrid as it is. So soon as the hist hull 
was desp^'hed, the thousands of per- 
sons dispersed piaaceably, and so dense 
was the throng that carti;iges and 
pedestrians alikt‘ could only move at a 
snairs pace. The arena was wet with 
blood. In a recess of one of tlie outer 


hy^^s which had,^.|>e©h'^ victims 

were lying in a row/ '* The amphitheatre^ 
with its stone seats and £||ood-atained 
sands, seeimal Roman rathmi^'tlmQ Span- 
ish ; but Spanish it cniphaa(^i,:-wa9. 
'i'lie bulls sliiiij lit this roval festival 
. were furnished from the estates of dif- 
ferent gentlemen, who take great pride 
in raising them. The local jounials 
publish tilt' names of thi'sc gentry as 
well as th<‘ pt'digret's of the hulls. On 
tlie day folhjn ing tiie lu st grt'at comWd 
then* was a st'cond bull-light, at which 
eight bulls were to be slain. But 1 did 


corridors the eight bulls and the seven not go ; I had sc'cn I'liough. 
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The Famous Musrum in Madrid. — 'J'lio of’ tlic (yortes. — Noted Tiipcstries. — A Vi.sit to Toledo.—" 

The i^paiiinli Cloak and its Cliuiaficru. — A FuimIu. - — The Orotto oT Hercules. — The 
Aloiizar. — In tho Ancient Chun h. 


rj^HK museum of pnintin" in 

-L IMntlrid is oiu' of rlic fim st iii the 
world ; uiid, for tln‘ lovi'.r of nrt, ;i 
raml)l(! thiou^li its ^iilh'rios is ;i rich 
comiumsatioii for tlie ti’oiihl^js mikI 
trials which lie has laid in liis JouriuA' 
across the ryrciiccs aud down tliroiioh 
the strfingc wastes, alternated with rieli 
lields and fertile valleys, of nortliern 
S[)ain. The Spanish masses, allhonoh 
HO rudely Ignorant, liave a. general n‘sp(‘et 
for iii't, and I was struck with tlie fact, 
(luring the Revolution of that no- 

where In the peninsula were the rich 
treasurer of art in any way distui lxal 
or injured. Even in the mouastt ries, 
through which the vindictive crowds of 
Valencian peasantry poured in and 
18C9, the paintings were not touched. 
There was none of the Itjonoclastic hru- 
tality of the Belgian mobs in the days 
when the Spaniard carried persecution 
into , the north.' 'Tlife museum of the 
as it is generally called, was 
tonded in 1735, under the reign of 
Charles Ill.,,faud according to the plans 
o^a famous arObiteot named IFilla Nueva. 
was originally- designed to receive coi- 
tions illusti'ating natural history ; but 
Perdinand VII. brought together 
thi great uumbers of paintings 
, had been scattered through the 

^ different royal palaces ; ^nd in i819, . 

after immAoeo sum^ had beep a^pfended^? .. 
|.1ihe moi^uin was;^ened to the public. 

“It offers, like so mkiiay things in Spain, a 
•cufious ' of ^agnifl^oe and^^ 


moaiinesH. IMnny of the edi^dors and 
lialls are badly lighted, and insiiilicicntly 
fitted for the display of the splendid* 
c.anvas(‘S which adorn them. The works 
of tin; nuLsters are huddled together 
without, any ])articular attempt at ar- 
rangement, and even the most adre^t 
student <;f art comes away from thtt ^ 
Prado with a bad hcaxhmlie and a confhsed 
vision of Titian, Tintoretto, MiOhael 
Angulo, Correggio, (inido, Mantegna, 
Andrea di'l Saj to, Paul Veronese, Velas- , 
(pK'z, (loya, Murillo, aud Ribera, floats 
iiig before his eye s. The Flemish school 
is naturally W(‘ll represented, for the 
Spaniard has had ample opportunity to 
make rich collections in the northern 
lands ; and the Rubens gallery is remark- 
aide both for the s[)lendor of the canvases 
and for the great number of The 

citizens of Madrid are especially proud 
of the 8t)ceimens of the. Spanish school 
of paintii}g, particularly of those of 
V(dus(iuez, vv^o was a great favorite of 
King Pliilip IV., and w’ho died in Madritl 
in IhGd. There ai e threescore paintings 
from the hand of this noble artist in the 
Madrid Museum, and among the most 
celebrated of them are the famous 
“Christ on the Cross,” — an admii^ble 
study of the nude of most elevated' and 
startling realism ; thfe noted “ Bor- 
raehos,” the “Vulcan’s Foige ; the 
Surrender^ of Breda;” and the won- 
derful This celebrated pict- 

ure, wh^^pjAOiardai^ called the 
“ theol<3Miitta^^ftg^ Ee^ments Velas- 
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quoz engaged u[>ou the poilfei'eite of 
Philip IV. and otliers of tlie I'Oj’til fanail}', 
who are smTouuded hv th^l* hidies of 
honor, the oificers of thepnhioe and their 
dwarfs. This dazzling page of color, 
and the other equally remarkable pi(*ture, 
known to art lovers as the Fileiises,” 
apt>ear to justify the extravagant note 
of praise Boimdi'd by a Fnan h ei itic, who 
said that it seemed as if the hand of 
Velasquez (lad taken no part in tht* 
execution of Ins works, hut that all of 
them had been created by a pure act <)r 
volition on his part. In the Prado 
there are also forty-six |>ictur(‘s from ilu* 
hand of Murillo; and liihera. the great 
naturalist, is rei)resented by lifty-eiglit 
pictures, almost Miakt'spearian in their 
variety of maimer, composition, and 
style. Of Morales, of tin* amusing, 
touching, and soimdimes terribh', pietnres 
of Goya, there is little nxnn to s[)eak here. 
One is led to inquire h(»w it is lliat 
foreign schools of art are so much better 
represented in tliis vast and sphuidid 
rauseuni tlian the Si)anish school ; and 
one soon learns that tln^ accimmlation of 
these treasures of tin* Imlian and the 
Flemish 8 cIk)o 1 was made during the cen- 
tury and a half w hen Si>ain was inistre.ss (d 
Italy and Flanders; when she had the 
treasures from Ananicas iloating 

in steady streams into lu'f cofftus, and 
when the kings of Spain were tlit‘ best 
patrons of moiiTike Titian and Rubens. 
Velasquez 'was twice s<-iit into Italy by 
Philip IV., w'itli orders to bnv the best 
pictur(*s lie could find w ithout any refer- 
ence to economy in iirice. The S}iani.sli 
royalty, too, took advantage of the 
auction sale of tiu* gallery of King 
(diaries I., of Kngland, in 1(148; and,, 
furthi^miore, it was tlie fashion for all 
the Spanish grandees, at least once 
during the reign of 'sovereign, to 
presemt to him usually 


a fiiie painting. In gems kiid jewels 
the Pr.ado Museum l9 very rich, perhaps 
richer than any of the grqatd museums 
in Pari.s and London. ■ . 

Rut in j)ubli(‘ buildings Madrid is 
almost as poor as American citicf^ Wiicli 
only dat(‘ from the beginning of this 
century. 'Idie Royal Palace is medi- 
oeri' in :ip|)caraiic(‘. Tlu' ( >pci a-lious(‘ 
is plain and imiiiiposing. Tlu‘ Iddaci' of 
the Corti's, wla ii' ihc l(‘gislative bodies 
a.sstunblc ; th(‘ A n lueological Mnsiaim, 
and (lie Palace <>f St. Ferdinand, an* not 
(‘spv'cially striking, altiiniigb the. fayade 
uf tfie Palaci’ of the Cortes i.s dooorat^al 
with two iiobh' lions in Imoh/c. the work 
of the scul|itor Poiizano, and moulded 
out of th(> bronze cannons taken K; tln^ 
old campaign in Moroc*co. the 

Royal Palaiv is one of tlie mO|t ample 
eolleetious of tapestries in th||' world, and 
this is reckoned among ouh of the ehiff 
riches of the domain of the Spauisli 
crown. It is said that there * are more 
than eight Imndred 6f these taiiestries, 
most of tiieni extremely inte‘r(‘sting from, 
an historical as well as an artistic jx)int 
of view . Among the most noted of the 
eonq>osition8 is the Conquest of Tunis, 
by C barles V. Tins merits a few 'words 
of description. The original designs 
were the work of Jehan Cornelius Ver- 
muv, know n in Flanders under the name 
of .Ian Met de Baar ; in Spain he WW 
.somi‘tini(‘s called Barba Longa, the ori- 
gin of w lii(h name is easily traced. He 
came into Spain from Flanders in L'>34,^ 
calkal thither by ('liarles V., who tocjf' 
him along to Tunis, that he might 
lietuate, in tapestry, the presomp^ 
glorie.s of the expedition. Charles ^me 
hogie Hucee8g|ri from his campaign ^ and 
in iriltJ^^Vermay had finished his compo- 
sitions illustnitive of the different battles 
and victories. Yet it was not until 1554 
that the|^fe\gns had been in 




,nd a half the W( 
loojlP^ The 'artist, it S 
to who iimtle the (h^gigns, 

1,H0() lloriiJH, while the 
S^ker in tapestry rec^ixed 
ring, besides whicli he xvas 
()Mid horiiiH for gold thr(‘jul, OJjOO 

livreg for silks, xvhioli had been dyed iu 
( d’anada in sixty different dy(‘s. Aiiothia* 
tap(‘stry illustrat(‘S th(‘ Acts of the 
A|M)stl66. It is notonlx in tlu‘ royal 
])alnees lhal t:»])e8tri('S of value an* to be 
found. Hundreds of iinpox erislual Sj)an- 
ish families still poss(*sK, stowaal away in 
gari’ets, or hung, llouting in some windy 
corridor of their deeaying mansions, 
tajiestries. xvhieh, if tlieir luidc' xvould 
allow tifeem to sell them, would Kaa'p lliem 
comfortably provided xvith money foi* 
munv a year. A rich ainaUnir, American 
or Englisb, owasionally makes an ex- 
cursion into the pemnsula, and ransacks 
these Madrid garrets, gem'rally xvith 
marked pwxftt arid suceoss. 

Qh/riiy visit to Spain I did not 
see ancient and romantic Toledo, a 
strange, (juaint xvhich lingers like 
a protest agaiiiiii the present, on its 
b&ffs beside the foaming "IJftgus. But 1 
hastened repair my <‘rr6r on the oc- 
easion ($t my second visit, and aecord- 
iugly,set forth in the evening train on 
the tW;^ jtowe’ journey between Madrid 

CiwiLi'ci. 


an *for^ess town. Spanish 

suburbi|i railxAys are, as cuprieioiisly 
as are the rQ|jjp linos'. One is 
jiir eertai^ that he will arrive at hia 
t^atioh al: the\hour indicattid hy the 
in fact, he is never sure 
^ll^j^ive at all. i fell asleep 
Vay to Toledo, suddenly 

biing Awakened by a cold strilviqg 
on my face, i^und th^xvc had come to 
^ead in a m^lieholy plain, and 
that one the doors of the carriage 
was open. corner siiear i iSre it, a b 



uiysteriO^tperfic^, ^-entir ely enveloped in 
his S(^liat had I made the most 

persistent effort to see liis^ face 1 Could 
not have done so. The jf>pani8li eioafc lias 
a vast amount of character in it. When /, 
hanging loosely from the shoulders it -' 
conveys the impression that its owner is 
free from guile ; but when wound about 
bim, and half concealing his face, it im- 
parts to the most innocent th(' air of an 
assiis.sin. or, at least, a fugitive from 
justici'. AVlieii it quite swallows up the ■ 
m:m iu its vf)himiu()UH folds it has 
something ghostly and enchanted about 
it, wlii<‘li (juite eoutrols the attention. 1^.^ 
could not ndVaiii from looking again andife 
.Mgjiin at mx mvstei’iout, felloxv-passei^y* 
in the corner. 1 expeet(‘d to see a noble 
cMvalier, xvitli :i ti'cnnendons frown, 
fortli; but at tiie end of the journey, 
when tile man eondeseeiided to unc^sk, f 
lie turned out to be nothing but a" rather 
ordinai'y eommercinl travelha'in a shabby 
twi'cd suit. 

.Indging by tlie liglits gleaming o^an 
.•leelivity ))eyoiHl tlie plain th.at we wfere . 
near the end of our i aihvay ride, I rescued 
my felloxv-passeiiger from the mass of 
rugs, blankets, (xvercoats, valises, hnd 
guide-books, into which he had fallen in ■ 
the nneonsciousness of sleep, and we set 
our g.aze forxvard, as rmuiy ,a traveller did 
when exploring his way across those 
dn‘ary plains at nightfall centuries ago, 
when roads were unsafe, and xvhen men- 
at-arms xveiit in twos and threes for 
mutual aid and protection. The snpi'rb 
moonlight lent a poetical glamor to t|jp 
most common and vulgar objects on t™ 
Jleccinber evontng in the. south. Tlie 
pools in some # the marshes which i^e 
yi^assed were like flakes of molten silver, 
l^hftdoxvs in the long grass roa^up and 
d i aappeared,^ ^ jlfeAl Jigc ^pidi^. 



wei^weep be- 
'^r a’ grove be- 
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Bide ft rippliiig stream, looked emiiieiitlv %iB had dreamed of^asc 
picturesque. In one place we caught a Jonging to ijUe ap^^ches to 
glimpse of a belated shepherd, hurrying was here more than fqlj^ed* 
his bleating flock to shelter; in another below us, on the uneven plain, 



s we saw a few rude men seated on the 
ground around a blazing fire. Few 
houses which we passed had any lights 
at the windows ; indeed, many of them 
i bad no windows wortliy of the name. 
The interior of a Spanish dwelling of the 
ordinar^jgSlflSs hiis made small progress 
in embellishment and comfort sinee the 
time when Cervantes wrott\ W e felt that 
wc should have pitderred to arrive in a 
or on horseback, rather than in 
the extrtmiely jtrosaie railwuN -car. Pres- 
ently wo rolled into a small station, and 
there was a cry (»f Toledo." Tlien 
every one made a simultaneous rush for 
the omnibus. 

Iilthisgloomy, alt hougli roomy, convey- 
ance we obtiiiued Bomo ide;iH as to tin? 
discomforts which we eliould have siilTered 
in a (7/hV/e/<rc, and repented of our late 
desire for it. W’e wen' packt'd in as 
tightly lus nails ij^a Ixiard. .and while wc 
^i#erc suffocating, fat S[)aniards dropped 
their vali.ses u[)<)u our toes, and luaqa-d 
theif' parcels upofi our laps, while they 
proceeded with great gravity to liglit 
their (‘igaiettes. d’lic roof of tJie crazy 
conveyance was Inaipe'd with luggage ; 
we could h(*:ir the diiver iruhilge in a 
hundred untraii''labil)lc imprecations ; 
then the imTle-, jumptal, and away wt 
went into tli* seemingly open country, 
Wc eroHsed^an ancient ]>ridg<‘, beneath 
which a river was roaring. 

Trescntly we began to climb a lull, 
and t)u‘n the brilliant moonlight »liowed 
lift an antique parapet guarding the 
l»rlnks of jnecipitons clilfs, uronud 
which wc wound our upward way, the 
tower surround ('d f-‘ir alxn'c 

m, and gatc.s piWS|^plifting their 
venoiablc heads All thfit 


lights danced and flickered like 
the-wispB, as perhaps they wer^f^ Nof 
a sound came fi*om the city $ I Could 
have fancied it spellbound by ft magi- 
cian. 

Now we crossed a tiny square, sur- 
rounded by tiill, narrow, many -balconied 
buildings ; and now our omnibus clat- 
tered through stnads so narrow that 
tlic slock sides of tin* innles seemed to 
graze the sich'S of the houses on either 
hand. But the Spanish deim landed us 
safely at last in front of a hoitelry, 
^^hi(‘h, humble enough of cS)torio|{|||roved 
capacious and comfortable within. It 
was a veritftl)le/ondrt ; with huge wcxxlon 
shutters to the windows, and wjtli 5ru- 
zeroii to warm the apartments; with a 
profusion of dark passagi's and mys- 
terious retreats, and sunny hou8e*topH, 
where the guests made their 
in th(‘ morning ; and with a dining-room, 
the w.-ills of which wer«j lined with pict- 
ures illustrative qf Uie chivalrous career 
of file KnighliOff I-Ji ^fnnchtl, as well ftA 
with daggeix anc^t Toledo l^lftdes innu- 
mcrabh-. 

It w:i,s in this chamber, suggestive oT 
duels and siuhlen de;ilhs, ra- 

piers hanging almost literallyrovi^'.our 
Ik'.'kP, that we l(K»k our frugal 
suj)j)er ; and while w e ate fresh eg 
cutlets, fried in Oil, and 
thiinbh'fuls of musty wine, We 
the voifH- of the n^ reno, nut UiilK 
jiroclaiming tlie fact that 
o’clock aii4 serene. Toledo' 
more than iferene. It see.m<Hl more anS 
more to us as if tlie old town wore in 
an enchanted Hh*ep,^ ^ 

We dressei! ncirt nioniing, ahivering 
in the ^ cool air; for it waiupeoeraber, 





ite asperities 

as well i®in nmo nortlji^ar^ 

|We opened %e wia^ws, 

^ -1 

to get wann. Tliis sounds odd, 
ffe.p tiie littoral truth : go out df the 
houiwiuto the o]Km air if you wisli to 
be The sun is the life, 

the lioSt^^tbe universal rejoicer. AVhen 
lie goes down to rest at night everv- 
thiug seems to tike on a sinisttT and 
laelaneholy for an liour or two 

MS if In sullen ISejeotion because of the 
departure of the nionareh of djiy. 
WTieii a Spaniard passes from the shade* 
to tli<‘ siinhglit his faei^ brigliUms in- 
voluiitiirily, even though lie may have 
his nose env(;loi>ed in his gloomy cloak. 
So we opened the windows, and looked 
out over tlie plaiu which Toledo so 
])roudly dominates ; and here, before 
we went dowm to visit the town, we 
l ead the pretty legend alxuit the origin 
of the Moorish victories over the Goths. 
ToU^'di^ M all the world knows, jiassed 
w ith tlie rest of Spain in the fifth century 
froi^^ the hands of the Komans into 
those of the Gotlis ; and In Toledo the 
Gothic kings held their Court in the 
iixth eentur}'. Two h^ndnal years 
after tha^ Rodriguez, tbo last of the 
(iotUie- >vas conquered ou the 

banks of the Guadaleto by the Moore, 
swarmimi in from Africa. 

Tli^ hdls of tlie invsh'rioiis 

gro|tj|^4if Hercules, a subtm-ranean lahy- 
is said to extimd for more 
S^^iree leagues outside the wnlh^f 
The entrance to this labyrinth, 
story, w'as closed by an iron 
Qdd^fd witli massive bolts and 
nails7%^l was on the liighost site in the 
t^Wn, at the place now oequpied by a 
shabby Catliolic church. The entrance, 
^ is said, was w'allod up, by order of 
Cardinal Siliceo, in 1546. Hero stood, 
in tb*o ancient days, the palace fotmded 



by Tuball and restored and enlarged by 
Hercules, who w as a magician before the 
Greeks mad<b a god of him, and who here 
built the enchanted tower containing 
many talisraa^# and menacing inscrip^ 
tions. Among" these latter w'as one wdiicb « 
read ; “A ferocious and barbaric nation 
will invade Spain w henever any one shall 
enter into this magic circle.’' Every 
Gothic king, trembling with fear lost this 
t(“rrible and mysterious j)roph0<*y might 
be realized, felt it his duty to add new bolts 
and locks to the mysteri<ms door- way lead-^ 
ing into the grotto. But Rodriguez, not 
having the fear of magic before his eyes,. , 
and h()j)ingt<> find important treasure J 
coaled in the labyi inth, one day bani^jh®^ 
his (‘ourtiers and his guard, and went 
along to the old iron door, on which for 
centuries !iad stxiod respected tlie inscrip- 
tion in Greek letters: “Tlie king who ^ 
shall open this door an<] discover the mar- 
velsbeyonditwill S(*emuehgoodandevil.” 
Kodrigiiez. witli sudden resolution, or- 
dered the iKilts t<>be tom away, and went 
into the grotto. He *0011 arrived in 
vast chamber,' w ith walls of hewn sto^’" ' 
in the middle of w hich stood a hrn ^^ 
statue of terrible aspect. It held !ti its 
hand woaixms w ith which it struck inxih ^ 
the floor. But Rodriguez w ent strai^sd*^ , 
up tx> tlie statue and asked permission to i 
go farther on. The bronze W’arriof thgn^ 
cejised to strike upon the tjoor, 
riguez, ])U8hing on, soon found a coffoK^ 
on the cover of w hich was written : “ He 
who opens me will see marvels,’* It was 
too lab* to hesitate how, so he opened 
the box, but was annoyed to,jBnd in it 
nothing except a canvas which ho un- 
rolled. Upon it were figured troops of 
Strange men, their heads girt wll^ tur- 
bans, and with 1 Wes andlmckleije in their 
hands ; tbem%an the 

itiscHption : ehall have opendd 

this box wiUi|By||^^ Spain, aud vill 



be wiiquered V)v a nation like those 
j)ainted on this canvas.” 

Kin^ Kodrij^nez went out of the grotto 
tilled with sadnes.s and presentiment of 
trouble. That nigld a terrible tempest 
broke over Toledo, and the Tower of 
Hercules was destroyed. It was not 
long after these events that the Arabs 
began to }>our into Sj)ain, where they were 
destined to remain for many centuries. 
Toledo wiLs at first governe<l in the name 
of tile Caliphs of the Orient by chiefs «)r 
by ofli<^'ers, who sckui, h<)wev<‘r, de(‘lan‘d 
their inde|Kmdenc<‘. The ^Ir>orish kings 
of Toledo kept tlaar sovereignty there 
until 1085, when Alfonso VI., King of 
Castile, drove them out, after a si(‘ge 
which had lasted many years. 'I'heii 
Toledo Ix'oarae the capital of the kings 
of (-astile, and remained so until tlie 
middle of the sixtetmUi century, when 
]'liili}> II. took the Court to Madrid. 

We were so engrossed in cuir books 
that for .sornt^ time w(* did not notice the 
hubbulj in the street Ik*Iow : lait {»reH(*ntly 
we looked down, where two or three 
straggling rays of sunshine had found 
tiieir way to the very llag-stom's, an<l 
lighted up as pietureseph* a group of 
vagabonds as ever spronttal on tlie soil 
of Spain. Arc all the beggars in the 
province aware of our arrival?” said my 
nom[>anion. It really seemed an if th(‘y 
were, and w(^e overjoyed b) see u.s, for 
tliey wet up u yell of delight when our 
atbmtion rested U])on them, and all, ex- 
cept one or two lame ones, began dancing 
about a^ if fiow/essed with the devil. 
Po<ir souls ! they W('re certriinW jKmsi'ssed 
of little else, for thefe were scarcady 
rags among the lot d(‘<*(‘ntly tn cover the 
nakedness of ruie-half their number; and 
yet tbesi^raseals were all liccnsi'd t4> beg. 
Ea< h dw wore r(>ujad;;jU^br her iieek 
a string, from whi<^ft^Kled a brass 
badge, bearing Poh^ <h 


jdo. ” and I warrant that 
one ifi regist^ed income huge 
liool^'-und has U> give scime^smfclVt^S^ 
eeut^e of his rt'ceipts to a 
otnti^k Men or women must bec^lfeil^^ 
little account in Spain to e(^a})e gcwerii- 
mentfd cujudity. A good ^art of '^’tlie 
frightful hubbub wlii(‘h w^ now hoard 
was <lue to the fancy of S(une other trav- 
ellers, who from the balcony next ours 
w<‘re tossing coppers to the bt'ggars, and 
wab’hing tlu* strnggh's’of thi' wretches to 
get them fivun otlitu*. An (*vil-eyed 
old man. in a soihal hat, a tattered 
])lanket, a jiatriarc hal lu'iird, and a pair 
of red soldiiT troUhc rs, hnd incurred tlie 
animosity of all the other beggars by bis 
agility ilflinilthe travt llers now a tritk* 
aj)paUed to see that their generosity 
miglit possibly la* the cause of a fray. 
hk fact, a woman and two oviugrowm 
boys, who had succ^eeded in picking up 
none of the ])cn(*e, were threatening the 
old mail with instant dissolutioti unless 
he agreed to diyj^^ He 4^mde(| his 
lH>oty as he codlwf%nd alreadr windows 
w’ere opened on the q^er side of tbo 
street, and ladies apiwared, making ap- 
pealing gestures to tlu‘ travellers itot to 
encourage this (‘U])iditv ai^ fartiier. 
Oaths, entreaties, words neitlier tit for 
earsjK)lit4- norinipofite, flew from beggar 
to beggar^with great rapidity, awton- 
i.sheil us. 'J’he red-legged '* 

ing the danger iu wl^bth he at 
off his liat, and wolicited di‘^begj 
pafironage anew’, witlf aft hilling ^ 

Whether or not it wonld^ have 
in blood I do not know, for it wdil 
interrupt'd by the music of a fiae 
biry band and by sharp words of ppra- 
rnand from officers. Before the bazars 
lind had time to g(d well ranged oft th« 
snn.shiny side of the street, with their 
hacks against the walls, one of the fln« 
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^i«Bl-l(>oking ^ligiraeiijtH I liad ever 
infliched pa«t. j^oubt i| any c<|un^ 
produced a finer co lleflfen of 
and intelligent young men than 
tU^^mbodied in this regiment. JTberc 
‘werewaces pf refinenamt and culture in 
evisry face^gnd we could not help think- 
ing thlitity^afl a sad waste t-o concentrate 
all this youiig bileut u})on such a branch 
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Toledo we found two or three of these 
cadets, promenading or standing beneath 
balconies, conversing with ladies who 
were as f^visible to them as to us. 
Aftefs* seeing a few interviews of this 
fashion one can under stands the strange 
surprises of w^hich old Spanish comedies 
are full. One needs to l>e extremely 
careful w^hen doing his Sunday courtiHr, 
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fortrestf^, illlod with diurchey and convents 
and with the mins of (‘onvents and 
churches. The railway and tin* govern- 
ment manufactory of arms, the only two 
tilings distinctly modcwii. are a long way 
oiitsid(‘ the town limits. On the high 
’ hills, where (tld Toledo sits enthroned, 
cradled with walls which have defied the 
centuries, no spindles hum, no looms 
clasli. You wonder in vain on what the 
population lives ; you cannot fiml out. 
But it <‘<'rtainly dot's live, and live wt'll ; 
for ns the htuir of the mid-day meal 
a}>[>rt)acl»es you see hundred.H of pretty 
olive-colori'd st'rvant-girls, hurrying to 
their employers’ homes, with murket- 
haskets pih'd high witli appetizing dis- 
l)lay of vegetables, fruits, and meat, 
and with sundry fat Inittlos pr<driiding 
from among tlu' other treasures. There 
are eighteen thousaffd or twenty thou- 
sand peo[)le in Toledo, and only a small 
percentagt* of the number subsists by 
i^jbegging. The others live. Ah ! bow 
'^'do they live r 

They evidently cari'd little for t>ur 
opinion of them. They looked down 
from their windows at us with a cer- 
tain delicate sc(jrn in their glances as if 
thinking, “ Here :uc more barbarians 
come U) vi('w th<' jiroofs of our forrm'r 
grandeur.” We fitiisla'd our ramble at 
the Alcazar, a beautifuf edifn-e, which 
stands u[)on Uic site of an ol<l (iotliic 
fortn'ss, it was almost entirely built 
^y Charh s V. and by Idulip II. It wjis 
burned in 1710 }>y the armies, German, 
English. Dutch, find Turk, during the 
war of the Succession, C’liarh'H III. had 
the luagnificcnt staircase and many <»thcr 
parts of t)i(‘ stiueturc restored in 1772; 
but it was again burned in 1812, and 
now tin* Spuniards havi; courageouHly 
rel>ullt ii?' anew. The interior 

court, wi^i its und the 

staircase of honor, i!iimfflp^rcs|>ect^i«tnd 
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Iplf^erence. From the Alcaxnr we wenD 
down to the large irregular square, sur- 
rounded by unev(ui arcades, whetj^j 
populace collects in crowds wheil,‘''W®l^ 
sun bot ; and on this day it wafs 
indeed. I’eople sat motionless on the* 
great stone benches, absorbing, as I havt' 
soon them do in Fk*rida, the divine 
beauty of the air and the sim. Mule- 
teers from tlu' eouatry round about had 
cast thcmsclv('s on the ground near their 
beasts, and werv lazily smoking and 
dreaming. Noiu* of these men. of >yiiat- 
evt'r class, f(‘lt worried about the uses or 
abuses of life, the shadow of tlu* grave, 
or any such nonsensi* ; and I felt sure 
that had they possessed inb'lligence 
enough to com])reliend tlie jMirjM>rt of 
Mr. Mullock’s lH)ok. “ Is Lib* worth 
Living?” tlu'V would have waved it 
gently aside as an intellectual atnx’ity, 
not wortli their .serious atb'utioTi. Some- 
thing of the calm and dignity of the M(H>r- 
ish gateways and tin* massive eatlunlrnl 
walls seems to crept ioto the de- 

meanor and the viKiight of these gtsal 
people of d’oledo. 

The shopke(*|)ors do not seem much 
in earnest. There were no rich Hho|>8, 
filled with articles of luxury for sale, 
such as one would be sure to find in a 
town of twenty thousand iulialutanta in 
America. People have finished their 
buying of furniture, [>ieture«, ahd.^ite, 
and so great bjizaars, filled withylMK^i 
things, are lacking, llie eheini«t‘^|j|j^ 
the tailor had a melaiiclioly l(H>k. ttey 
did not seem to be over-eonfideut of a 
paying jiatromige ; btit saddle and hp- 
ness, horse-gear and riiule-genr, stirmps 
an<l belts, daggers and pishds, gunii and 
knives, were evidently in constant Re- 
mand. Spain is still the country ojt the 
wandering horseman, armed to tlie teeth, 
and ready for adventures on hill or in 
valley. From this suu-blessed s<}uare, 
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With itB dozing crowd, we went dowttijp 
the smaller place in front of the mighw 
oalijpdral. Here, again, we found dozens 
Of-^rsons basking in the huh, a few 
cMldren gambolling in a slow’, lazy fash- 
ion, not even deigning to get out of 
ouj* way, but allowing us to w'alk over 
them. 

This groat church, which men labored 
at for two hundred and fifty years 
before its extQjac^ was complete, and 
which is a p(‘}irl of (iothi(; architecture, 
thrciw a frowning sliadow across our 
j)ath. It seemed warning us to siT aside 
tlu' light and trifling spirit of flic stjpiT- 
cilious traveller, in which we had been 
\ lowing and commenting iqion things all 
that morning, and to a[)proach its won- 
ders in rev(‘rentijil attitude. I sat down 
on Ji bencli in front of tin* church and 
studied tlu' rich i>ortuls until (piite lost 
to evcrytiiiug else. The men who wrote 
in this sfom* liook, as \dctor Hugo would 
sny, of hell, of pardon, ami of the judg- 
ment, were blessed with elevated imagi- 
nation. It is not suggestive of 

the spirit of tlu* Cfttnolic church, that 
the pag(‘, or the i)ortid, devoteil to par- 
don is th(* most elaborately rich. This 
is exepusiUdy beautiful, wtuth journey- 
ing hundreds of miles by Spanish railway 
to see. The others are sometimes rude in 
detail, but powerful in citarmhlr. From 
the rig!|t of this monstrous fayade. the 
stories in which seem to breathe forth 


Bjirings tlie gra(*eful church-U>wer, 
ly yards high, and holding in its 
belfry a chime, one bell of which weighs 
forty thousand pounds. On the/Heft is 
the renowned Mozarabic cliapi*!, sur- 
mounUHi by a liandsoinc octagonal cu- 
This fronts the west, and the 


ghaWles of the setting sun linger on it 
wint(‘r and summer evenings before they 
settle down to tiiru the ruddy waters of 
the Tagus for a moment into ti of 


molten gold. There are no less than 
twenty- three chapels, wdiicli are so many 
little churches, all gron})ed around the 
greater cathedral, and they were spe- 
cially constriicbul, iit widely divided 
opoolis, as places of ])urial for celebrated 
warriors and churchmen. It was in (>67, ^ 
if we may believe the pious tradition, 
that the Virgin a])pcarcd St. llde- 
fonso, liislH)p of Toledo ; hut this church 
had been foundtal a century before l>y 
a Gothic king (‘onverted to Gatholicism. 
After the invasicui of the Moors the 
cat.he<lral. of course, became a mosque, 
ami the Moors kept it as tla ir place of 
worshi[) e'^en after the triumphal entry of 
Alfonso VL, until one night the Chris- 
tians arose, and, violating their prom- 
ise, took ]>ack the old (‘athedral, and 
cons(*crated it anew to their own worship, 
'riiti foundations of the present cathedral 
were laid in T227, and the edifice was tin- 
ished in 14011. When we had concluded 
onr study of tliis fayade we went round to,^ 
the southern one, tf) the Door of tli^ 
Lions, as it is called. We tried in Vain’ 
to examine the beautiful small statue® 
w'ith which the ]>ortal was studded. 
Th(‘ effort made our heads ache and 
brought black spots Itefore our eves. 
Nortliwanl arose the high and forbidding 
walls of tl»e cloister and dozens of an- 
cient houses, •with carveii fronts and 
windows ju'otected with iron railings, 
also carved w ith hundreds of qu.aint de- 
viees. Behind the church, in a gh>oi^’ 
Imilding, now a posada^ once sat the 
Holy Inquisition*? and from the vaults^ 
.sometimes were heard, in the old days, 
tlie shrieks and groans of tortured pris- 
oners. 

We went into the cathedral and follrid 
preaching in progress. ^After a l^aing 
walk through the shades Wjjk came to 
the ('entral^j|K^ure, fouip in all 
Spj^iisii which in this im- 
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pressivo t'jitliodral is of most fabulous 
iua^niljcoiiL‘0. Our o\h‘s wiiiuk'ml from 
alabaster tlgiiros of saints and martyrs 
<lown to the piveious and richly carved 
walls of wood on wliicli they rested^ and 
then up to the frowning and monstrous 
ill' columns of marble. One could but 
faintly describe this coro, for the amount 
of detail fatigm-s the senst* of t)bserva- 
tion. In a high pul])it, wliieh seemed b> 
.spring as lightly as the blossom of a 
hoiK'vsuekle fr >m anamg the gigantie 
pillars, wa.^ a })rie&t, lecturing a large 
pro<*essi(.>a of red-cloaked seminarists, 
w'ho sat .'Ubmissively bi-low him. The 
ox-like beatitude of these youths’ faces 
impressed me. 1 womh-red if they had 
really got the vocation, or if their [)a.s- 
sions were still asleei). We thought 

tiiat, ei)nsidering the absidute humility of 
his audience, the priest was rather em- 
phatic and declamatory. In the five 

enormous naves of tiie ehureh and in all 
|llie cha|>el8 ran an (xlor of incense, soft, 
Sweet, and penetrating. It se<mu‘d to 
our very souls. 3Iy companion 
rebellcil against it. lie said he felt as 
if there were a kind of moral taint, a 
8|)eeies of .spiritual subjection in it, and 
he longed to get into the <jpen air. 

Hut even he was half pi isuaded 
to bow' in adoration before a deli- 
cate and perfect marble ♦gF'oup, repre- 
senting the Virgin and the Child, on 
the spot where the V'irgin is HuptH>8cd 
have appearerl to St. IIdef<mso when 
he brought dow n the holy chasuble. He 
etoorl and watched til# faithful as they 
canx- one by one U) toneb the stone on 
which tlie divine mother was saii^ to 


Mvo set her feet, and his face took on a 
Kind of awe as he saw tlie fervor and 
sincerity of these simple ones, 
believe that tfie stone has certain pOirec- 
fnl virtues. All the beautiful French and 
English cathedrals sink into insignifi- 
cance beside this of Toledo. Spaniards 
themselves think that the exterior areiii- 
teeture of this eliureli is inferior to that 
of tlie C'athedral of Burgos ; but the 
suj>erb mass of seemingly inexhaustible 
riches collected within the walls over- 
whelms tlie spi-etator. Here the past is 
crystallized. This is at once cemetery 
and temple of worship, volume of his- 
tory, and museum of aiitiquiti(‘s. 1‘oetry 
and romance are in every (‘orrier. Knights 
and ladies, famous long ago, seem to 
sleep lightly oil their sculptured tombs 
and to be leady to arise at a signal. The 
red hat of a cardinal hangs above a mar- 
ble sarcophagu.s. How long has it been 
there? Longer than the rnib-d States 
has Imcii a nation. 

And when the priest hatl finished his 
sermon, and the r^-cloaked Hcminarists 
liad gone forth, and the women who 
had been srpiatting on the stone pave- 
ment had arisen and depnrCjd, tremulous 
organ-nuisic stole through the air, and 
came' to us like a benediction. From 
the hidden clioir rose the pure voices of 
Ikiv choristers, singing praises over and 
over again, while the round voices of 
monks chimed the responses. We 
were about to leave the ciithedral,'^l§t 
we could not. The magic of the myic 
was aU-j)owerfbl. We sat down in a 
comer^and listened. 
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I )piul Celebrities. — Don Alvaro tie Luuu anti Itis Famous Chapel in Toledo. — The Ancient Gates. — The ,, 
Cloisk'r ^ San Juan tie Los Reyes. — Cordova. — The Mezquita. — A Relic^ of the Mooi-s. — The 
Plaiu of Seville. — The Giralda. — The Cathedral. — The Gardens of the Alcazau^^Slic Duke ol 
Montpcnsicr. 


S PAIN lias ;noro dt'ad than livinj^ 
c('lt‘l»riti(‘s within her liinilH, and 
amon^ llieni none is more wortliy of a 
note of respectful admiration than the 
old constable Don Alvart> De Luna, 
whose tomb is in this ancient C athedra] 
of Toledo, in the Santiago Chapel, one 
of the liest H[)ecimt‘us of the highest 
[)eriod of llorid Gothic art. In this ex- 
quisite chii|>el reposes on a whiU^ marble 
tomb the body of the great constable, 
who liad such a romantic history, and 
who linished his career iqxm the scaffold 
in 145d. The Spaniards say that the 
constable, who was very pious, had 
arranged, years before any thought of 
death had touched his s})irit, that his 
maiiBoleum should have a statue which 
should kneel down during mass, and 
might rise U}> again at the end of the 
holy office. This strange order wnis 
carried into effecd, and the statue was, 
so the legend runs, jilaeed in the cathe- 
dral; but the great Isabel ordered it to 
be removed because of the irreverent 
nature* of tlie curiosity winch it provoked 
the faitliful. ' 

Don Alvaro first niak6l9 bis appearance 
in history as a page in tJie servit® of the 
young King John II., in 1408, while the 
king was still under the tutelage of the 
queen mother. The |wo young people 
wS'e united in the closest 
friendship, \)ut the courtiers 
Jealous of the influence which the page 
had upon the king, and separated the 


two children ; whereupoil the young 
monarch fell into such a profound mel- 
ancholy that his beloved Don Alvaro 
was summoned back to eoui^ at once. 
T'henceforward the path of the ambi- 
tious page was etrewn with proofs of 
royal favor, and it was not many years 
before he attained the highest office in 
the kingdom, — that of Constable of 
Castile. 

In 1431 he was victorious in the famous 
battle in w hich the Moors w^ere pursued 
even to the w alls of Granada. The vie- 
tory of Olmedo delivered King John IJ^ 
from the ambitious intrigues of 
cousin ; and for this feat of arms, wlUB 
was, peril a})s, the proudest in Doa 
Alvaro’s career, he leeeived every honor 
and eourh'sy which his royal master could 
bestow upon him. But thereafter his 
fortunes declined. John II. became 
jealous of him, and was, so the legend 
says, anxi!)U8#to seize upon the immense 
riehes which tlie constable had accumu- 
lated. i 

8o ho ruthlesslj^ exiled his favorite, 
and then Don Alvaro, for the first tjjpe 
in his life, coraii#tcd a crime. He be^ 
lieved that ho had been supplanted iiijlhe 
favor of the king by a cerbiin AJotoo i, 
Perez, who had been his own secretary. 
He managed to get this ungrateful servi- 
tor a fatal fall from thp top of his house 
in Burgo^ b^iig had the^lustrado 
sawn away, MB^tched aftei^j^ victim, 
in order toJ^Hi^ public b^eve 
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the murder was an aec ident. Don Alvaro 
was arreshnl and handiMl over h> the 
exeeutioiu'r. His head was (‘xposed in 
the inarket-]>laee of Ahilhuk)lid for nine 
days, .and he who had been for thirty 
years tlie inost powerful man in Spain 
was buried by publit* eharity. lint in 
process of time his evil dee<ls were for- 
gotten, and his glorious ones seemed to 
entitle him to tin* bright place wliich he 
<H‘eu]>ies to-day in the noblest cathedral 
in northern Spain. 

Another chapel of marked interest is 
that of new Kings,” which warn 

built under Charles V.. and in wdiich are 
many tombs of kings and (pu*ens the 
tliirteenth and fourbamtli centuries. One 
b(‘gins to understiind the reverent awe 
w ith which the citi/.ens of T<»ledo speak 
of the great cathedral when he has 
wandered among tliose royal tombs, and 
has learned that within those noble walls 
is a great epitome of Ijpaiiish history. 

„ , From tlu‘ church we went out for a 
around the old walls of Toledo, and 
■ ':lSil1ted in turn tlie beauti^'ul (late of the 

i*” 

f>iin ( Ihierta del Sol), in which the wklely 
v'arying styles <jf tiie ]Mores<jue. the 
Gotnic, and the Uenaissunce < jHK hs are 
so strangely united : and tliat other 
ancient gateway, the Arco riel Cristo de 
la Luz, under which Alfonso VI. made 
his triumphal entry into tlnfToledo which 
he had won by his swoni. We looker I 
down ujsjii the Tagus from the llridge of 
Alcantiira, whicii spi^igs airily ar-ro.ss a 
giguntic chasm, its .single arch, in light- 
ness and tteuty, surpatising anything of 
tli^ kind we had ever seen in northern 
Hands. But of all the treasures of old 
'roh do mme sr> won our fancy, not even 
the cuthednil a*) appeuUal U) our fxx*tic 
sense . as did the Church of San Juan de 
loH Ueves* vrliieh stands high above the 
llridge Martin, fjJWj overhx)k- 

iSgu»- No wi j[|^ <lescTiption 


more than faintly reproduce the 
beauties of this Gothic monument, once 
a vast church and cloister, w hich., 
have been a very haven of deligW fojC 
the weary chiirchmcm and w'arriors wmo 
reached it after toiling across th(‘ bleak 
plains and through tlu' dangerous moun- 
tain ])as8es. It was built in 1470, by 
Ferdinand ainl Isabella, as a votive 
offering after the famous victory of Toro, 
gained over their neighbor, the King of 
Portugal, who was alw^ays covetous, and 
who suj)))orted the intriguing pndender 
to the erown of ('astih'. The }M>rtal of 
the ehurelu a eeiiturv younger than the 
(‘hureh itself, is supremely biauitiful ; 
but th(‘ chief gem of the monasterv 
w'as its eh>ister, which is the nn)st mirac- 
ulous specimen of carving in sh>ii'‘ that 
I have ever seen. Its Ixauitiful arches 
are toxlay i^^|^f-*r:^ined : the garlands of 
leaves, of flo^felSfe of ]>irds. of chinaTus, 
and of dragons, are degrade<l, and many 
of them have been taken down to be re- 
produced )»y the restorm's ehisi‘l. The 
liiiely <%Hrved colonnades, tlie little 
groups of pillars, witliiri which lurk thf'"' 
statu<;s of .some shy saints, who loofcf 
down from tlieir refuge us if half afraid 
of tin* invading hand of nuMlernism ; tlie 
rich pedcstids, and the standards and- 
<lais, worked thnnigh ancl through by tl|e' 
cunning artisans, until they are almost 
like lat e ; the quaint and extravagant 
fancies of the naalijcval stone-cutb'rft, — 
all this one despairs <»f renderings io 
weak pros(‘. Outside the cloister, and 
above the door <>f the convent, through 
wliicli, to-day, one enters tin* provincial 
museum, is a great cross in Gothic style, 
sunnounUxl by a jK*li<^ari. On the right 
an d urn the left are statues of St. Jojiii 
ni|i||Hl| Virgin Mary, in ,the face of 
whmn^so say the guides, one sees the 
veritable lineaments of the Catholic 
monarelis^ Ferdinand and Isabella. All 
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around the outside of the cluirch ha|g 
uncomfortable masses of iron chains and 
f^i^rs. These are the votive offerings 
of tVe Christian captives, who wer(‘ given 
feack to liberty at the surrender of 
Craiiada. 

When we left Toledo we felt as if 
we had been in an en- 
chanted city for one 
hundied years, and had 
suddenly been thrown 
luick into the cold light 
of the natural world. 

^Vv wc*nt Jiw'ay, our i-yes 
still dazzled with tlic 
treasures- which we had 
seen in th(‘ Sacristy of 
the Cathedral, on the 
morning before our de- 
parture. The super 1) 

/o/.s/ofb'o, which was made 
for the church in 1524, 
all of gilded silver, in the 
Gothic style, was deco- 
raU'd with more than two 
hundred and sixty sbit- 
^nett<‘s, and literally cov- 
ered with tliamonds, with 
' tMneralds, and w ith otlicr 
{ffcciouH stones. Its cen- 
tral part, in massive 
gold, said the pious clerk 
who showed it to us, w as 
made with tlie lirst ore 
broughtbackfrom Amer- 
ica by Christopher Co- 
luml)us. There, too, we 
saw the processional cross in gilded silver, 
made by a noted craftsman of Toledo in 
the sixteenth century ; and tlie standard 
which was planted by tlie valiant Car- 
dinal Mendoza and his men on 
tress of the Alhambra* in Gr||HH| in 
1492. The clerk showed us a^iile 
of tlie twelfth century, written uiion 


circled with emeralds and with painted 
miniatures ; and we could not help cov- 
eting the reliquaries, of which this good 
man showed us at least fivescore. 

We went on from cathedral to cathe- 
dral until we were almost persuaded 
that all Spain was but tributary to the 



golden loaves, each loaf beautifully en- because 


Catholic shrines, and that ^ the revolu- 
tionary movements which we had seen 
in favor of modern progress and libertyi 
w^ere but the “ baseless fabric of a vi- 
sion.'’ From Toledo we went down, past 
Aranjuez, to the Alcazar de San Juan, 
a wretched aud ancient Uiwm, chiefly 
memorable i®!te diaries ijttktravollere^ 
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bavo been oblij^ed to eiulnre at its hujjfe 
and comfortless raihvjjy station. This 
Alcazar was once the capital of the 
i-oinnuinderies of the Knights f)f St. 
John. 

We eontinned onr journey into Anda- 
lusia, across tiit‘ barren and inonoto- 
nons plains of La Ma ncha, through the 
country which Cervantes has immortal 
ized in •• Don (Quixote,” through defiles 
and along the edges of })recipiceM as 
wonderful as those of northern S[iain. 
until w(* came to old Cordova, half de- 
serted, but >till as picturesque as it was 
in the time of the (.'aliphs, when it p<»s- 
sessed two hundreil thousand houst^s, 
and, if we may believ(* the (mthusiastic 
Spaniards, eighty tliousand jialaces, seven 
hundred mosipies, and more than twelve 
tliousand villagt‘s in its suburbs. The 
railway to Cordova passes near the site 
of the famous battle of Las Navas, 
fought on the 12 ( 11 ^ of July, 1212 . when 
the Moors were defeated with a loss of 
many thousands of men, and were 
forced to give into the luinds of the 
Christians tlie fertih- domain of Andalu- 
aiit, where they lia<l Inam so happy. 

It is stujH'fving to the traveller from 
the Occident to wamhu- througli Cor- 
dova. From whole qnarteis of the city 
the inhahitaiits have gone away ; long 
streets are filkd with housi^ entirely nn- 
fH'Cupied. and here one may learn to un- 
derstaiui the gradual ruin w hich overtook 
the (dties of tin' Fast. 

%e ancient town of the .Sonocas ami 
of Lucan ; The illustriouH cradle tif the 
lK>ets of Cordova, of whom Cicero s|K>ke 
with HO much enthuHiasin ; the city in 
whi(')i Mr>oriHh physicians, surgeons^ and 
philosophers, juri.scoriHults, and ininis- 
t(T8 of state, wrote works which have 
been tnuislatcd into half the languages 
pt Kuroia^ttThe Lirtbplace of C(^iH>deH, 
wl«Jf^|ras ]Hjel, and 


sculptor, all in excelhmt degree ; the 
home of the great (aiptain of the fifteollth 
century, Fernandez de (’ordova, — is pow 
a melanoholy spectacle. C'oinnieree'seem^ 
to take wings to itstdf ami tly awav frorS^ 
]»laees which it had once blessed wdtb its 
Ixmetieial presence. Under the Homans, 
under the Moors, even under the Castil- 
ians, Cordova was one of the great in- 
dustrial cities of th# world. Its silk 
faebiries swarmed with workmen and 
workwomen, and the inaiiiifactiirt^ of its 
stanq>ed and gilded leatlu-rs employed 
thousands of artisans; but oiu‘ liy one 
tlie sources o\' its eomim*rcial greatness 
fell aw’a\, ami tlieie has btam m> internal 
IHiliey, political or commercial, worthy 
the name, in Spain, since the beginning 
of the century. So it is not wonderful 
that Cordova shows no signs of the 
awakening so jaTcejitibk? in Harceloiia 
and the other cities of the north. Tlieie 
are to-day but a fi'w wretched manu- 
Tactories of ribbons and uf gilt in the 
towm ; but the jew’ellers an‘ numerous, 
and their windows are tilled with gold 
and silviT work, which is massive and ^ 
honestly made, although without much 
delicacy ()r elegance. _ , 

Cordova bad been but little touchoa 
by the revolutions which succeeded ejiell 
other with such rapi<lityjn the petdnsula 
aftiT 1868 : hut since tin* revival of tllfe 
monarchy of Alfonso XII. tliere hue 
grown up, all through the fertile domain 
of Andalusia, a socialistic movement, 
which perhaps had its f)rigin in the sulo 
terranean workings of the Intermit iimal’ 
in 1H69, and the years directly precaaiing 
it. The taxation of tin* present intui- 
archy has been almost ruinous for many 
of tJ^ industries of Andalusia, and it is 
yrith what {persistence one 
Spaml) monarchy follows another Span- 
ish monarchy in neglecting to develop 
the resources of the countr>'. Shortly 
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}ift(‘r returning from a journey in Spain 
1 ^took up the dc8erii)tive itinerary of 
tiiat eoimtrv, written neai'ly fifty y(‘ar8 
ago by C’omt(‘ de Lal)ord<‘, and in it the 
author’, wlio was a painstaking and (;are- 
liil oliHcrver, laments that the whole 
country between Si?ville and rbuvz de la 
Frontera, which is naturally one of the 
most fertile bits of land in the world, is 
left to, run to waste, because the oppres- 
sive taxation, and the indisposition of 
the local authorities to aid in making 
improvements in the {irovinces, liad dis- 
<-onraged the farmers. IN'liat the Combi 
d(' Labord(‘ said tifty ycairs ago is p(*r- 
fectly true to-day.’ If progii'ss is made 
in Spain, always excepting the recent 
\ igorous movenumts in Catalonia and 
t lsewhi'n? in the north, it may be s(‘t 
down as certain that it is the work of 
the Knglish or sonic other (mtcriu'ising 
strang<‘i's. Andalusia, wrote our observ- 
ing friend fifty years ago, so alMuinds 
in wh(*at that it has laam called the 
granary of Spain ; but to-day the poorer 
classes tind it didlcult to get enough to 
eat. I*r<>bably one of the rtaisons for 
this (‘Xtrinne poverty is their unwilling- 
diess to work ; but there is litth' induee- 
naeiit to labor in a country where the 
gov(*rninent taki's the larger part of 
one’s earnings so soon as one has earned 
^lem. 

The society of the Mano Nogra, or 
th(‘ Black Hand, was formed a few 
years ago in Andalusia, its direct objects 
b(‘ing the plunder of the rich and the 
asHUHsination of the oppressors ; and the 
creation of this society was priivoked 
exactly likt; that of the Niliilists in 
Russia, by intolerable abuses and 
tyranny, from which there seemed no 
uppeal except by conspiracy a|i!|!|lvio- 
ience. 

The Jewel of Cordova is its ancient 
nioaque, still called the Mezquitu. To- 


day the Holy Church has baptized it as 
a cathedral ; but to the eyes of all tln‘ 
poetically inclined it will still remain the 
mosque which the splendid Caliph Ab- 
derahmaii built in the year 170 of the 
Hegira, as the Arab chroniclers tell us, 
and ill which have been seen so many 
splendid parades of Moorish military and 
civic grandeur. This beautiful structure 
occupies the site of the first (aitliedral 
that the Goths had built on the place 
where they had found traces of the 
timiple of Janus, which the Koiunns had 
erected tliere. The Mezquita is even 
built out of the ruins of the two preced- 
ing structures, and nearly all the columns 
which are so striking a feature of the 
mosque arc very ancient. The edifice 
is five hundred and tliirty-four feet long, 
and nearly four hundred feet wid|^ 
within. The walls are Imilt out pf 
huge stones, hewn coarsely, and uneven 
ill size. Tiie north Jfei side is covered 
with ornaments in stucco, which are 
carved with the greatest delicacy ; and 
at the principal entrance are six jasper 
columns of exquisite beauty. A massive 
square tower rises at one side of tim 
strange building. windows arc 

ornamented with white and red marble 
columns ; and at the top are little arches, 
in the form of festoons, sustained by a 
great mimbef of diminutive columns. 

Tlio court-yard, nearly two hiindrixi 
feet long, with a marble fountain in its 
centre, is another curious feature iu 
the mosque. This is the place where 
the faithful made their daily ablutions 
after they bad left their shoes at the 
foot of tlio tower near the entrance. 
This superb court-yard is surrounded on 
three sides by a fine [lortico, supported 
by seventy-two columns. In the middle 
are planted orange and lemon trees, 
cypress, palai8^iid,,mi|ny <i|)er4Topical 
audsemi-lpll sbUs. Xe ^ 
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uud art are married in tJie happiest 
manner, \vifch that felicity and harmony 
which tlie Moors so well undei*stood. 
When the troops who accompanied 
Joseph Rionaparte into Andalusia en- 
tered this dazzling court-yard for the 
first time they could not suppress shouts 
of admiration. The chapter of the 
cathedral, in its most brilliant costumes, 
came forward to meet the new monarch, 
who was destined to have such a short 
stay ; the people presseil in crow'ds round 
the cort^rje.; and the great enclosure, 
with its antique, oriental stones, with its 
African palm-trees spreading above the 
verdure of the low orange shrubs, which 
mingled the perfume of their fiowers 
with the incense escaping from the 
wnsers ; the branches, which were dec- 
orated wdth thousands of ribbons and 
^^l^of all colors ; the clash of the drums, 
anP the noise erf the artillery outside ; 
the superb vault dtthe sky, — in a word, 
the unusual beauty of animate and inan- 
imate things fonned such an ennf'mhh 
that "the troops, who had Fn*nch eyes 
for the picturesque, were ravished, and 
that they would never depart from 
such a beautiful j)hiee. This mosque 
has sevente^^oors, eoveri'd witli bronze 
plates. TV^ithin the vast structure are 
nineteen naves, each three hundred and 
fifty feet long, and more tlian fourteen 
feet wide, riiuning from the south to the 
north ; and across these, fnnn east to 
west, run ninet(‘en smaller navels. All 
these are formed by long lines of columns, 
and ^hc effect is as fantastic as beaulifnl. 
Many of the ^*uluinns are of jasper, 
wJiich closely resembles tunpioise ; others 
are of the finest led, white, and naldisb- 
yellow marble. Most of them have Co- 
riaifeian capitals, and few are piore than 
eleven feet high. There are in this 
wonderful mosqim^ less than one thoii- 
Bi|flfe.and eight^p of tliilSle columns. 


Here are nb^^ults, but the ceilings *are 
made of simple wood, witliout ornamen- 
tation, but beautifully joined together. 
The mosque was left in its original form 
until tlie beginning of yie tenth century, 
at which time the zealous chapter ob- 
tained from the king, altliough the citi- 
zens of Cordova protested against the 
mutilation of the beautiful monument, 
permission to build in the eenti‘e,,Df the 
striurfure a huge cha[)el, which isTike a 
church within a church. Rut, in spite of 
its rich accumulations of marbles, of 
paintings, of tapestries, and of frescoes, 
it looks cold and out of place in this 
Moorish mosque, which semiis to attract 
to it the heat and the translucent color 
of Africa. 

After a day’s wandering in and about 
this mosque we felt that Cordova had no 
further charm for us. We did not stay 
to visit the great Episcopal Palace, with 
its marble staircase, the lialustradcs of 
which are lined W'ith oruaments in bad 
lasU‘, nor to inspect the seemingly innu- 
merable jK>rtrait.s of the bishops of Cor- 
dova, nor the remains of tlie palace of 
the Moorish kings, which I fancied ex- 
isted (*nly in the imagination of the Span- 
ish chroniclers ; nor to tlie Iloyjil Palace, 
which, sniTouiidcd by its gloomy walls, 
looks like a citadc*! occujjicd by a foreign 
invader, who iscom[K*lled to prob^et him- 
s(‘ir from the iiihalatantH. Indeed, this 
might ])e construed, perhaps, as the 
l>resent positi(m of the monarchy in 
Sj)aih. At Cordova one of the (jld 
palaces is used as a stal}le ff)r the 8])leu- 
did Andalusian horses which are raised 
in the neigiiborhood ; and in this stable, 
in 17t>2, stood six hundred almost price- 
less horses, the V(*ry perfection of their 
race^*^ The Spanisji monarchs of this 
century have not paid so much attention 
to horses as to bulls. Here and there in 
Cordova one sees the spacious enclosures 
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int(/ which the wild bulls *tfrdri;pon when 
they are brought up from the plains to be 
partially subjugated before they are given 
over to the pleasures of the 
populace in the rjpg. 

From Cordova to Seville is 
a })lea8ant excursion through 
one of the most fertile jdains 
in Spain, among the vines 
and oliv^e trees, through groves 
of cactus and of palm. The 
railway is even hedged in ]jy 
rows of gigantic cacti, which 
grow in the most fantastic 
form. Seville stands in the 
midst of this jdaiii, which is 
traversed l)V the (iuudahpii- 
\ii'. At first sight it is not 
imposing. The streete are nar- 
row, tortuous, badly paved. 

The (‘level! thousand or 
twelve thousand houses in 
th(‘ k)wn are very solidly 
built, and any one of any 
importance has a great court- 
yard surrounded by galleries, 
suj)port4‘d l)y columns, and 
has fountains in the centre. 

The entrance to (‘uch of tliese 
jxitios. as the courts are 
called, is closed by a dotu' of 
ojk'h iron-work, in whi(*h the 
artisjins of Seville ari‘ veiy 
adroit. In summ*‘r. when 
the intense heat falls upon 
this plain, the inhabitants 
of Seville live entirely in these open 
courts, over which tliey S])reHd gayly 
(colored awnings. They desert their 
sleeping-rooms and lie on cool couches in 
the corridors, lulled to rest by the music 
of the fountains. Hut, as nothing is per- 
fect in this life, tlmy have a comp^sat- 
ing torment in the omnipj'esent mosquito. 

The foundation of Seville is variously 
attributed to Hercules, to Bacchus, to 


the Hebrews, to the Chaldeans, and to' 
the Ph(enieianB. What is certain about 
the old town’s history is, that its inhab- 


itants have alw'ays manifested a Parisian 
discontent with their sovereigns , and 
forms of government ; that th(‘y have 
sustained three sieges, of which are 
among the most remarkalhe in history ; 
that they revolwd against tne King^of 
Cordova in the eleventh century, Ipid 
set up a King of ISeville for themselves p 
were brought of 

the sovereigillr of cSB^a ; raise(Pii|j|Ei» , 
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IK lai^f rebellion in 1144, and 
again chose a king whose descendants 
laid down the law to Cordova. When 
Ferdihand II., Kiticg of Castile and 
Ia*o^, took possession of Cordova ;4nd 
JaOn, in 1530, Seville threw off all au- 
thority and declared herst lf a Republic; 
that her peoj)le should K' governed by 
tile laws which they made for themselves. 
Jhit ' Ferdinand II. circled Seville witlj 
F hb for<?68, and set siege to it in 1247, 
and aftefc* twelve months of grim resist- 
ance the town sucaufnbed, and was 
tlienceforward to he a jewel in the crown 
of C’nstihc 

Tlie t\^o chief beauties of Seville are 
the Alcazar, tfie ancient palace of the 
Moorish kings, which, since the fall of 
the floors, has been restored and much 
enlarged, especially in the reign of the 
sombre and terrible Peter the Cruel ; 
and the Metropolitan church, or catlio- 
’ dral, a noble twin to that of Toledo, 
and one of the most splendid etlifices in 
Europe. The cathedral, the old tower 
of the Giralda, built by El Gebir, the 
inventor of Algebra, which is named 
after him ; thO' arcliiepiscopal palace, 
and the old library in which lie the 
thousands of manuscript re(.or<ls con- 
ceiving the discovei'T of the New World, 
— all grouped together in a l>eauti- 
ful square bordered with •orange-trees. 
We were admitted to the library, where 
we saw infinite p<^rtraiU of archbishof)8 
of Seville, but not many of the discov- 
erers of America ; and where we found 
no books of more recent date than the 
ck||^ of the last century. But why 
should the library of the church have 
books of ^*ctmt issue? Seville seems 
to^^^re faj^ asleep in its sunny plain 
the broad, hi;?y river, and to 
have forgotten the glorious days when 
it was |be cent|^iM the commerce kud 
tlie wealth of wdiea it was the 


point dippctire and arrival fey the 
hu§o which traded to the land of 

the settifig sun^, when troops of hardy 
‘adventurers thronged^ tlie quays of tlie 
Guadalquivir, anxious to embark for 
iwlventure in America. “ Seville,” says 
a melanc'holy Spanish w'riter of the pr(‘s- 
ent day, ‘‘ is now a body without a soul ; 
and yet ” — he adds with quaint sad- 
ness — ‘‘the vessels could the 

Guadalquivir to-day as readily as they 
did four hundred years ago.** Here 
came the gold and silvi^r from the colo- 
nics ; here were furled the sails of the 
galleons after they had been chased 
along the shores by piratical or inimi- 
cal fleets, which laid in wait for them 
as they came home from the rich We.st ; 
here were thousands of workers in 
silks, in gold and silver tissues, in flax 
and cotton stuffs ; but now they arc hU 
gone. In 1601 the seventeen guilds 
of the city of Seville made a rej>ort 
concerning tlie prosperity of the town. 
There were then a great many silk 
factories, cufploying Uiirtoen thousand 
nsm and women. .Two centuries later 
there were hardly two thousand silk 
weavers in the town. 

During two visits in Seville I found 
that the Cathedral commanded and ab- 
sorbed my attention. As in V^'enlce the 
stranger naturally makes his way twice 
or tliricc daily to the Place of St. Mark, 
so in Seville, whether or not one be 
pioualy inclined, he pushes aside the 
leatliern curtains on the dexu-ways at 
tlie entrance of Uie Cathedral several 
times each day ; and at each visit to the 
interior of the great church he finds 
something new' on which to feast bis eyes. 
Now it is a dance of pages, in raediieval 
costume, liefore the great central altar ; 
now it is a prcKc^on, — and where are 
the ri'ligio^pi prowssions ko picturesqt% 
.^nd so rich hi cilflbr as in Spaii^ — now 
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a Bcrmon by some ])uxom friar to a Bixtoen thousand dollars of our inoney. 

(rr(‘i^iition of one or two tliousaud ladi^, This is carried in the processiou on the 
who nre seati'd oil th(^ nag-gh>neK^ hiimldy day of the festival of tlie Holy Sacrament, 
taking in the word* of th(‘ 
iroHjK'l ; now, it is the fii- 
ma-al of some nobleman, 
witli majestic singing by 
scores of monks in llu' 
carveu sttdls of tht‘ corn : 
in shorVitis a ijerindind 
succession of sj)ectaeh‘s, 
t-:i( h one bf wliich lias its 
ju'culiar charm. 

In tl)(' Sacristy are the 
famous ttdiles given liy 
Alfonso thi* (lood to tliis 
liistori(; church. 'I'liey are 
of gilih'd silver without, 
and of gohl witliin, and 
covered with cliisellings 
encrusted witli pnaaous 
stones. riierc, also, is 
tla‘ irreat silver ki'V, on 
the wards of which is the 
inscription, “(iod will 
oiHUi and the King will 
enter.” rnderneath the 
rlngof tins k('y are gravim 
Blii[)s, lions, and castles. 

The (iisbHlians say that 
this was the key given by 
the l^loors to King Ker- 
dinaml when they gave 
up the city of Seville. 

Tlu'rcp t<K), is a maj(‘Htic 
chandelier of bronze, 
which serves for the office 
of tile Holy Week when 
the streets of Seville are 
transformed into a vast 
religious fair, and when tlie hotels are It is of incomparable richnes^^ and is 
throng(‘d witli visitors from the four (juar- covered with most eiuioiis ^ures 0^ 
h rs of tlu' world. Tliis chandelier is filk^d angels and of saints. 
witlicoluiun8,car>atids,Htatiies,andother hrom the lop o| the Giralda Tower 
oruaments in relief . In this iSacristy is the we looked dowui u^kui ^ groat square 
Taberuacle, worth llfteeu thousand or in wliich the Inquisition ^d to roast its 
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nnbapj>v victtpas, aud tried to 
the scene ; but sueinetl to us incredible 
tiiBt so sunny, vso peaCedul, and so ) beau- 
tiful a place should have Ikmui chosen 
for the exercise of the rage of the most 
bigoted monks the world bus ever known. 
We preferred to dismiss from om* 
thoughts the reineinbram e of these hor- 
rors, irc-olU'cting tliat the Inquisition has 
long ago had its tei th drawn, and to call 
up, as we looked over beautiful Seville, 
the poetic figures of the great })aiutiM*B 
and ^< iil))iors who have ma<le the town 
illusrnoi)>. I’he seljool of Seville counts 
Minonu it-' Ldories. Zurharan, Fernande/. 
Vehisipiez, and lleirera. Muiillo was, 
in j>oiut of fact, not a native of Seville, 
although the S^‘^•illau^ ehiiiued Ijiiu as 
one of their own. Hut he has left in the 
town a hundred evid(‘nee^ of his, great- 
ness. and m)ne iiKH-e striking than the 
paintings in tin* ehaitel (*f tin- hos(»ita] 
for indigent old iiitm. In titi-. chapel the 
paintings an* kept reveieiitiy x-retuied by 
curtains, whieli the atreiidani nuns will 
draw' away f(.>r the stranger who best<o\s 
charity u|;*>n tlie liospital. 

ddic gardens of tho Alea/ar seemed 
more like the smldeii rtnbodiment of a 
jxX't’s dream than like the li-sult of the 
car<‘fully plaiiiK'd luxury of Moorish un<l 
Spanish .sovereigns. 'They are still 
inainhuiied in their pri.'itTiie heauty. and 
are filled with fountains, grovesof orange 
and lemf»n tret's, and w ith a [)rofu.sion of 
delicate tioj)ical plants and flowers. 

Xot far from tfioso gardcii.s of the 
Alcazar is a palace in whioh residt;s, for 
^Tue jsjrtioii of each year, tla? I)uke <h‘ 
Montpt'usit'r, oth< rwise known as An- 
tofne Marie Idiilippe, Louis (rOrleans.. 
Ttio I)iike<leMoutj>cn-'i> r is a w<*l!-km;w'ii 
figun- ill hnlf-a-dozrn hhiroj)cnn capihils, 
US' he i.s ahnost as iuvotcratc a travt llcr 
as Daniel Hrii||, He is t)ie lifth sofi of 
King Iy<mi^ and was among 


the princes who took part in the 

fhllt campciigns in Algeria. IJraverv lias 
idways boon one of his chief qualities, 
ar.d it stood out in strong relief in his 
fatal dut‘1 w'ith his cousin, the Infantt' 
Don Knri(jU(‘ de Hourhu]i. d'lu' Duke 
married, in lx4h, the sister of (^lU'en 
Isabel of S])ain, a marriage w hit'll at the 
time was consideretl a \ ('ry adroit piect' 
of innnagemerit on the pjvrt of Louis 
Hhili[»tK‘. and causcil givat irritation, and 
ahiKbst i»peu rupture, hi'twaam Filince and 
England. 

d'he Duke has heeii much disturhed hy 
revolutions. .(Vfter tlie event.s of Ki-h- 
ruary, 1H48, in J*aris. he lied to Ihighmd 
with his family; thence to Holland, and 
afterwards to Seville, wliei-e he has 
tlnally setth'd in tiie eliarming [>alaee 
just mentiom'd. He w•a.*^ compelled to 
leavt> .Spain after th(‘ fright of (pteeu 
IsalMd in 1 ■'ds : gave up hi> rank iit the 
.army, his title of Infante, and his dec'o- 
ralious which he had ii'eei\ed from the 
Queen ; but. undei- the )»rovisional gov- 
('ruiiH'ut. he got jM'rmissioii to n'turii to 
Seville, and tlien set up his eamlidature 
for the empty throne. About that time, 
liowever. his elianei's were mined hy the 
above-mentioned duel, vhieh miUlt cause 
liim maii\ a luinge of i-onscieiK.a*. al- 
though his attitude, as men of tlie world 
eoiir^idi-r sueh things, was striidly corrt'ct. 
There had long bi'i n a (piarrel hi'tween 
the Duke .and iiis cousin, which was 
brought to a s.anguinnry conelusioii by 
Don Eiiritjue’s letter, tidking about the 
•* sulborned \ illaiiis ” who were r(*ady to 
jinx'laim Moiitis'iisier King of Sjiaitl. 
Tie- Duke itnmediately challenged his 
cousin, and met him on the 12th of 
March, 1 .h7(i, on the iirfilU'rv ground 
about three miles from Madrid. 'Mircc 
sliots were cM-lianged, the Duke, the third 
time, taking demlly aiin'nud shootiiig hi« 
cousin thre>ngh tlie head. For this Uftlo 
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incident in his career he was taried by 
court-martial, sentenced to one 
banishment from the capital, and to pay 
an indemnity to the family of his slain 
cousin. , His ix)litical ambitions are per- 
haps over, for he is now an old man, 
although still erect and strong, and fond 
of constant bustle and excitement. In 
Paris he makes his head-quarters at the 
Hotel do Londres, whicli has long been 


a favorite resort for the (Means family, 
and from his balobriy in the hotel he 
looked down upon tlie funeral of Gamhetta 
not long ago. It ia' sometimes the fash- 
ion, to say th^t the Duke helps his 
younger cousins to conspire, but nothing 
has transpired to prove this. He is, and 
will probably remain, as the Comte de^ 
Chambord was at the time of his deaths 
a monarchical candidate in partibm^ 
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CHAl^ER TrriRTEEN. 

The French Empire in IS'JO. — SubU rrancan Throes. — Maiiifo.statioiiH. — The Assassinslion of Victor Xoir. 
— PiciTe lionaparlc. — 'I’lif nit of Kochclbrt. — Two lluinlrcil und Fiity Thousand Workmen ain^- 
inj,^ llie Marsfillaite.- Thi lmj>eriftl Prc-s Law. 


W HEN 1 ivturJUHi fn»in Spain, in the 
autnmii uf the .snhknTanoan 

throeti whieii had In'en announml ])y the 
volcanic si li miner wmv clearly pereeptilile. 
The Empiiv had mvt with eerioun reverses 
since the el<J8e of its splendid festival of 
18G7, and tliere was n >*^tianLA‘ irony in 
tlie fate which fashiono<i the instruim'iits 
of its (lestniction out (d’ tlie power which 
it had iMTsecuted most iinreleiitini’ly 
since the cotf}> d'iltat. 

Nothing I'ould U- umre interestini:; to 
a journalist tlian to wateh tiie battle of 
French joumulisin with tlie Erench Em- 
pire ill tills autumn of 1‘^GIL ddie two 
powers were fairly pitti'd aouinst each 
oth(*r, lu'ither <U‘sirin^ to «.^iVe nor totfike 
quarter. Rochefort had arisen into a 
jKiwer with which the Em[)ire was coiii- 
pr*lle<l tr> count. He haigrouped around 
him many unruly and some disreputalilc 
jK*rsouages, and was recognized its a 
poHsihle lejider iu any riot or revolution 
which miglit occur. RiK-lfl-fort ha<l l>een, 
since the annihilation <jf liis Lmiternc in 
Paris, puhlishing this little pajK-r at 
Brussils, and having it smugglerl into 
France. 'Elie Empire, which had at one 
time fiiKvl him 10,000 fnincs, sen- 
Ipficed him to a year’s iinpriHoiiment, 
ami d*'prive<l tiim f<jr a year of his civil 
rights, in vain heajM^d u}>oii him new 
sentences- From his se<'ure retrmt iu 
Belgium he sent forth most virulent 
attacks uiK>ii the *Em|^c and all the Im- 
IK*rial personajpSi and Ui crown his 
triumph he wSi <^ieeted l»y the Irrecon- 


cilable Democrats to the Corp9 L(^hkUif 
from on<‘ of the wards of Pluris, He 
came boldly into France, and was, of 
course, arrested on crossing the Belgian 
frontier; but the Enijieror, who did not 
dare to treat Rochefort otlierwisc tlian 
with consideratiiUi, gavr the journalist a 
safe conduct, allowing him to remain iu 
the country until after tlu* election. 

Rochefort received nearly bS,<Hio votes 
against I'bddh given to his opponen,t, 
and naturally was safe from arrest iid 
soon as lie was elected di'piily. His 
}M)pul.nrity in tho.se day> was so great 
that In* could not appieir in an open ear- 
riag(‘, or in the court -sard of a h0^^n\-ith- 
out attracting an immenseerowd.’'‘ ’People 
liked to jirotest agttinst the methods of 
the Empire by sileutly manifesting their 
ajtpreeiati<m of its opjaments. They did 
not <iare to cheer, or to |irint wikt they 
thought ulnait the courageous journalistB 
who were opening the way to the Repub- 
lic, but they could not lie hindered from 
‘‘manifesting ” now and again U|Km tho 
streets. 

In those days manifeshitions were 
much talk(‘d of, and the Empire had a 
certain dread of them. On the day of 
mv return from Spain, in Octol>cr of 
a great gathering wai annoQ];i6^ 
to take place on the Place de U 
corde. But Urn cavalry and infantry 
were set imhgtion, and few iMHiple liked 
to nm the risk of arrest, so tiiatthe mani- 
festiitioii was all made by on© vapor- 
ing, crazy, old man, who had long been 
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a familiar sight in Paris,' aind |rho 
rangued the Ola'lisk of Luxor concerning 
tliingM in general, but was not bo crazy 
that he undertook to attack the Eini)ire. 

Tlie creation of tlu' Af arse ilia isp by 
Koeliefort, in December of 18r)9, wjvs 
scoffed at by th(‘ Bupia)rt<'rs of the 
Kiii})irc, but it proved to be a ]>ow(‘r- 
ful agent in hastetiing th(‘ downfall of 


great Communal ipsurrection, to Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, to ask satisfaction for 
an insult which the Wnce, who was any- 
thing but princely in hift manner of speech, 
had id^^^’CBsed U) the editors of a radical 
paper, called the Revenge. Prince 
Pierre, as the Empire’s Ul-luck would 
have it, was in a frightful temper on tlia 
morning of Victor Noir’s visit ; and when 
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the lm[)erial authority. The very name 
of this saucy and vindictive journal was 
a menace to Nn]K)leon, who had ren- 
dered it a penal offem^ to sing tlio 
Marseillaise in imy part of the domain 
of France. Attached to this paper was 
a young Parisian journalist, a veritable 
ettfa^itdu jfwuple^ ignorant, but energetie, 
and wielding a caustic pen. On the 
10th of Jaimaiy', 1870, thi» young man, 
whose nom de plume was Victor Noir, 
was scut by Paschal Grunsset, who was 
afterwards destined to play a rdle in tlie 


tlie young journMllst, accompanied by 
one of his colleagues, entered tlu* :ip:irt- 
ment of the Prince at Auteuil and stated 
his mission, thiTe was a lively (juarrcl. 
The Prince had challenged L'oi lu fnrt on 
the previous cvcni|ig, am^ fancied that 
Noir and his comimnimi luul eonie 
from the celebrated jomandist with his 
answer. When he diseovered his mia- 
take he took the letter wlnGi the young 
journalist handed |iim, read it carefully 
through, tossed it upon a chair, and, 
^Ivaucing, said : — 
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“ I challenged M. Koeliefort because 
he is tiie color-itearer of the mob: as 
to M. Grousset, J have no answer for 
him. Are you in symjiutby with these 
wrotohes ? ” 

Victor N<ur iiiiiuediati'ly answered 
that he was entirely in sympathy witli 
the j)ers(»ns wliom lie represent'd ; 
whereiiiion. the Prince gave him a blow 
in his face, and then, stt'ppiiig l)ack, 
drew a rc'^ olver and fired at Noir, who 
was at that moment very near him. 

The young man pres8e<l his hand to 
his hiea-t. and managed to walk out of 
the liou^i', hut fell upon tin* sidewalk, 
and died almost iiistantl}. A more 
cowardly assassination was never com- 
mitted, nor one less exciisahli* from 
every |M>int of the French eo<U- relative 
to the maintenanci' of honor. Prince 
Pierre’s vtusion, eanfiilly tirepared 
aftt^rwards. was that he was attacked 
)>y Victor Noir, ami tliat he .saw tiie 
other journalist ahemt to draw a pistol ; 
whereupon he determined to defend 
himself. 

The exciteiiK'Jit eaii.sed h\ the new.s 
that a memher of the Imperial family — 
for Prince Pierre, ahhotigh he ^^as the 
hiti‘ ),oir of his enthroned eousiu, and 
lis little im[»erial as might well la- imag- 
ined, ^iill hore the name (^f lJonat)arte — 
had assa->.,iiiat(*d a eliild of the people, 
is quit* impoHsi(»le to descril>e. I’lie 
MarseUhii^ appeared Jiext morning 
framed in iihu k. ami thousands on thou- 
sands of copi' > u( re sold on the streets, 
I^efore the ]»olir, interfered to ])revent 
a furtliei* cir|plaiioD of an "-Appeal to 
the People,” whi' !i ThK-hefort, casting 
all prud^ce to tie uind:,. liad signed 
aikl printed. 'Hie Jic:id-IincH, Assas- 
sination of a Citizen hy Prinet* Pierre 
Piomiparte,” “ Ai1;eD8|}ted As^a.^sination 
<tf another Ci^ by lTim-<- Pinrre 
I '.onaparte,” prritoked an u[niHing in 


}>o]^^Alair quarters, where tlie workim'ii 
had long desired a pretext to descend 
into the aristocratic scc'tion of the city, 
ami manifest tlnur ilisa})i)roval of the 
lOmpire and its followc'rs : and there 
wer<* some exciting moments at the Tuil- 
eiies during lliese ))lc'ak January days 
wliich followed the \’ietor Noir ""inci- 
dent,” as tile ]m])erial journals called it. 

'rh(‘ murder oecun ed on the IQtdi, and 
llie funeral was lixed for the Pith, of 
January. ( )n the morning of the funeral 
M. K(*ehef«>i t came down to his otliee, to 
find that iiis journal had hemi sei/u'd, 
and lliat a demand foi‘ liis prosecution 
had been introduced ink* tlu' ('or/is 
.Utfislatij; and tlie funeral, whieli took 
plac(‘ in tile early afterm)on, eritainly 
brought together as many as two hun- 
dred and tifty thousand men of the 
working-classes, who left tlieir workshops 
and Went in orderly {ind grim proeessiou 
down the long line of the bouleviird and 
up tin' Champs Klvsres. ami out to the 
little eeimterv where the unlucky youth- 
ful journalist was to In* laid to rest. The 
Ini}>eri;il aiitliorities liad consigned to 
tln ir Itarrtieks all the troojw in Paris, 
with iiisti iK'tion-' to be leady to march 
at ji moment's iiotici', ami the workmen 
wereali<»wed to go totin' fumM’al without 
any molestation whatever. Hiindri'ils of 
poli<«c sjMt s, in plain clothes, were dis- 
persed throiiirhoiit the throng, and car- 
ried (heir reports from time to time to 
the l^refeet id Police, who was to Inter- 
fere if, on the return from the funeral, 
there w'as any {itterniit at a riot. 

It would be diflieiilt to ^ define ttie 
demeanor of the vast Crowd 
at this gathering. seen bnt 

one other demonstration like it in 
France, and that was, oddly enough, 
also ala funeral, — tliat of M. Thiers, 
which took place during the glfcat 
comitcr-revolution of 1877, when j 
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a(‘liou> but wliicb Hoeiiu'd lo jn’uphoMy 
terriblo tilings fiJi* tin* fiitiin', was an iin- 
prOHMivt' sptH'taelr, which no one who 
witiu'Hsetl it can ever forget. 'Hie Ini- 
perinl police knew full well upon tliat 
day that a word, a song, a Khout. 
might be sifflieieiit to overturn the 
Kiiipire, mul a friend w'ho was j)ros- 
ent in M. Pietri’s eubinet, when the ini- 
iiHuiHe processaui (tf workmen began to 
return from the cemetery^ in the midst 
of a shower of niiu, told mo that the 


Ihii rrxolution w'as near at hand, and 
never nearer tlian when, as if nieved ! > 
some sudden inspiration, soni*’ iutliienee 
I'litirely inde})endent id ilair voUtioni, 
these thousands m>on thoiiMiiuls of wdrk* 
men began to sii^ the with 

a vigor and a ludt' ein rgy which wore 
ipiite startling. 'I'hi^ splendid 
wdiieh had been s<> long tftbootal. 
n euriouH fire into the blood of nuinv 
of the speetators^^ho did not mingle in 
the uianifeHtatiou* Tbo end of the re- 
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proBsivt' j)(M‘i<xl luul como. What no 
man dared to do, what lie ooiild not have 
done without iHanjj, lined and imprisoned 
and qualilied as a mininal, two linndred 
uiuUirt} ihousaiidmen eould do, and none 
eonld say tlumi nay. Tlie journal and the 
journalist liad liron^ht alKUit this suddiai 
uprising. It tauirht the pt‘ 0 })}e that tiiey 
had but tt) mow, and the obstacles in 
their road would he bruslnal aside. 'I'liis 
was a proud day fur Ibadudort. He 
was tin* hero of the demonstration at 
the cenudery. and from the windows in 
the litlle house in vhieh tiie bertaued 
Xoir family lived lu‘ had made a rin^- 
in:jf spee( h, in which, howiwer, he eonn- 
selled moderation and prudenee ; for, 
he said, “ The <j:overnment would like 
nothing 1 letter tliau t<^ put down forever 
the Ib'public, if we should try to declare 
it to-day. As to uur veii^naima*, it w ill 
come. From the j^n)\eriiment wa* texpeet 
nothing, we wish nothing of it, and 
nothing further to do with it. Its fall 
is fated, and near at ha ml. For this 
reason I }»eg you to be pufieiil and 
calm.” 

Ibit this advice, like that of the stu- 
dent who begged tuB comrades nut to 
jiail the proctor’s ears to tin* pump, was 
tiikiMi iu an inverse sense ; and I have no 
doubt that the thousands wiioweiit down 
the ( liainps Klysfms singing the T/nr- 
ateillniiif' tiiuiighf that the Uiquiblic would 
be declared that day. Koclnd’ort was 
obliged tT> iiead this stranm* procession, 
but presently fnund himself eonfroiiUal 
with s<|uadroii- nt eavalr\. backed up by 
plaUK>ns of polie> ; and in the neighbor- 
hcKsi of the Plain-, de rindnstrie he 
naw’ the glittering bayonets of regiments 
of infantry. The Hint Act was reail, 
:ind the wi^trkinen, afbu- gnait confusion 
and many threats, were disj>erM(‘d. Hut 
all the quarters Inhabited b\ the InnnbhT 
clasM s were in a p^urbcd state ; and, 


had it not be^n for the incessant patrol- 
ling of ‘fe streets by cavalry, a revolu- 
tion would certainly have occurred tliat 
night. Prince Pim’re was arrested by 
order of the Emperor, and taktui to the 
( 'onrirnferie, where he w as allow ed coin- 
l\>rtabh* quarti rs in the director’s room. 
I visited him tluu'e, :iud shall never for- 
get the emphasis w itii whieli he declaj'ed 
that, if he might put himself at te head 
i>f a regiment of f/rnda be would 
agree to swee|) away all the would-be 
rioters within two hours. Hut his cou- 
fulenee was greater than that of his Im- 
perial cousin, who began to leel that the 
end wms imha'il mair at liiind. 

This was the winter of I-STO, jind this 
was the second giaait l)low' w’hieh the 
fortunes of thi‘ Knqiire Inal received. In 
1H6H Lef)n (Timbetta had (uitered upon 
the scene of French jHjlities with that 
theatrie.al pose and inttgniti(‘ent abandon 
wliieli eharaett*riz(‘d all his movements 
until the sudden and tragic close of his 
lif<‘ ; and it was in eoimeetion witli a 
battle of tlu‘ newspapers against the 
Empire that he won iinmediute and last- 
ing rmiown. Gamlx'tni had been but 
little lieard of oubside the t'ofh and the 
<liiiing-ruum^ of thi* Latin < Quarter, where 
he was wunt t<i aii' lii.s contemptuous, and 
soiiK'timef, majestic, ch^qm-nce, until the 
Imperial ministry jirost'cuted the journala 
which had opemd a siihscrijition in honor 
of the memory of Huudin, the represent- 
ative of tlie people, wdio was killed upon 
a baiTi< a<le in tl^* Faubourg St. Martin, 
at the time()f i\w ((nipd'itat. This sub- 
scription, ajid the orderly and inotfenflive 
manifestatioMs which took J^ace at tha 
bmih of Hamlin in the Montmartre cemi^ 
terv., weie scarcely worth the rigors in 
which the Imjierial courts had indulged, 
ami the pa[>erH resolved U) give battle. 

'I’he wiiieh was one of the first 

jouriinls prosecuUd, gave its case, into the 
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bands of Gambetta. He waiitod no liner rangued the head of the Second Jimpire 
oj)jK)rtuuity to make the protest vvliich us the betrayer of the ti'ust feposed in 
he had meditated upon for years, and in him, and as the destroyer of the libertifes 
a [lassionate outlinrst of indignation, on of France. 

one gkxmiy afternoon, in a little court- This produced an,i5^jt|enBe sensation, 
room in the Falais de Justice, he ha- all the greater beoai&r tie country had 
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been loii^ dostituto of a prott'stiiig vou'o, 
and tlie aocuyatioiis of tlio young advo- 
taU' rang tliroiigh tiu' whole land troin 
Calais to Marseilles. So gneit was 
Gainhetta’s ])ersonal excitement on tliis 
occasion that, as M. "Weiss has told ns, 
the Imperial advocate and the president 
of the court tried in vain a nuinl>er of 
times to interrupt and mod(Tate hi» })as- 
sionate harangin* ; hut their voices were 
drowned in th^j^#ninder of the lawyiu-'s 
sjx'cch and w the ])i)werful prob'station 
of his d(‘li very. 

Thus, in al! afternoon. Gamhetta 
steppi'd into the front rank of KurojHain 
orators, ami into the op|)osition to the 
Kni{>ire. Al tlH‘ general »hM‘ti<ms in 
IS(Jl) he was adopted as a candidate for 
Marseille.s and for Paris. Son of the 
South, with tin* j>owerful yet poetic 
teni[K*rainent of the people of l*ro\( ncr, 
he ap|x*alcd irresistibly to tin- |)as>ions 
and tin* affections <*f the j>eople (d’ Mar* 
seillcH. and won his eh-ction there over 
such |K)werful opponents as M. dt* Iji*s- 
seps and M. d'hiers. At Paris his 
victory wa.s tdi-^ohile. He cliose to rej>- 
rrsfjit Mars*-illes, and thus pertiiitted 
Ihadiefort t<» take his seat in the Corpx 
Jjifji.'ilutif, for Hochefort liad been a can- 
didate ir» the same ward as (Jainbi^tta. 
He was soon at tli(‘ head of the little 
band of “ Irreconcilahh^s.* as they were 
called, ami was one of the nio.-,t valiant 
defendrrs of Hochefort when th<* govern- 
ment asked the chamber h» authorize th(r 
j)rosc{'Ution nf tin* editf)r of the MdraviC 

Looking back u|K>n tlie history of tin* 
Secou'l Kmpire, it seems almost ineredi- 
Ide that NajHdeoii III. and his minis- 
ters shoi]kl not lia\ (* {K>ssesH<*d suf/icient 
('ommon-senS4* to liave acerptrd the 
lessons of French history. 'Pln^y sliouhl 
hav(' realized has always been 

fatal to Freach governments perma- 


nently to trifle with tlie iihv'rtics of the 
proas. But, from the moment that the 
roup (VJBtat was a siK*eess, the Empirt; 
Jiad signalled out tlu' puhlii* ]»rints as 
containing the greati'st danger to the 
newly madi* Einpin*. d'o naid the press 
law of that pt'iiod is almost stiipi-fving. 
( )m‘ wf)mh‘rs. lu»w a nation coifld luivi* 
permitt<‘(l such conijilcti* degradation of 
its liberties. Trial by jury for all jiress 
otYema‘s was aholislicd, and the unhappy 
writer who liad olbmded the leigning 
pow’crs was hrouglit up like a com- 
imm malefactor hrfon* tin* ( 'orrcction;d 
Court, lu l>i.Vi a sp(*cially (xlious Icgi-^- 
lation against tin- pi«‘ss was cnacf(‘<l. 
It subjected :dl politi< al joinnnls to what 
might he ctillcd a |irc\cnU\c /v-y/no-, 
placing tin*m at the mercy of the gov- 
ernment. It so raised the 
tax,” ami the sum of tin “caution 
mom‘\ ” to hf deposited, tliat tfie civti- 
tion of a j uirnal by pcisons of mod- 
erate means was imjiossifile It then 
prevented the foundation of journals 
trt‘ating of political or social economy 
without a .special d(‘cr(*e, whieii it was 
ditlii’iilt to get. 'riien. when tlie jour- 
nal W.H.S founded, its (‘visUaiee was ex- 
treimly firecarions. A warning waujld 
be sent in liy an Impel i.al oHIcial. and 
tlie editor was exjieeted immediatciv to 
profit by it ; for a third warning ral lied 
with it the suppression of tin* otfemling 
journal. It was forbidden to jomnal- 
ists to give any ae(*oimt of the sessions 
of the ( orpH Lrf/iMotif and the Stmab! 
other than that furnished liy the oflleial 
reportei’s. This regidation, vvhi(*h is 
almost Oriental in its des|K>tie flavor, 
justly charaet(*rized liy a famouH French 
writer as at onet* puerile and grot(‘s<pie. 

Hut if is useless to pass in exte-mh'd 
review the press legislation of the l^ipire. 
L^illTOiish by illustrating the working 
the stamp-tax, which was one of the 
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moanojit of the fimall tyrantji^ levied 
against the free eiroAilatiou of the printed 
word. Every Ainerican journal whicli 
came intx) France during; the Empire paid 
a ta of six cents. Ecturning from a 
A'isit to (icniiany. shortly after the dec- 
laration of war, and just l)efore the 
siege of Paris hegan, I found waiting me 
at abanking-honse eighty American in'ws- 
l)apers, upon each om* of whii h I was 
compelled to pay the sum of six c('nts. 
'I'his etwnp-tax was a gri<‘vonH bur- 
den ujK>n provincial newsj»a]>erH, and 
undoubtedly [ux^vented lladr <‘Xtensivc 
< ir<‘uhititin. de \’ilh‘inessant, of the 
ti'ii'd to avoid a i)ortion of the 


stamp-tax iijwn his paper by having edi- 
tions printed in Brussels, and brought into 
France ; but the Empire soon put a stop 
to this. In the Corps Leg idatif, in 1870. 
a movement ijras made to do away with 
the odious tax ; but it was immediaUdy 
stated that “ the government could not 
allow the abolition of such a source of 
income before 1872.” The repressive 
infliiencc of the tax can be best judged 
of by the fact that the Petit Journal of 
Paris circulated only three hundred tliou- 
sand copies under the Empire : but under 
the Kejmblic hits a circulation of eight 
hundred lliousand C(»pie8. 
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CHAPTER FOI RTERN. 

Tht' Enijx'nir un<l his Sjx’cclu a from the Thi’onc. — (>{>enia}f Ihiyof ihe Corp^ 'I'hc Opposi- 
tion. — Skotrlu's of tlm EoatUnjr — M- Thieix anti liis AuitutU' tnuartU tlic .'m'cdiuI 

Knipitv. — Tin’ is])lenvlor of Ills r.'<^ny. - Ills EUMjiicncr ( 'Imracton/i'd. - Jh Lnniiiiimis, , Jules 

SiiiKin, and JuK's Ferry. — Kochcfort anillns Yellow (doves. 


] ]^EW scont'h in lCuro|>eaii wremonies 
wero more unique in glow of jnet- 
uresque tiniforni’s, brilliant toilHtes of 
ladi«t4^ jiii'i gorgeous eqiii[>ages, tliati the 
ojxining of the Freneh eluunbers thiring 
the reign of the Emj>i*ror Naj)(4(‘on HE 
We 4»ve seen tliat tlie Seeond Fanjjire 
was noted for its [uiuetilious r(*gard for 
ceremonials, and the |irofn.sion of its 
splendor, whenever occasion offend]. On 
the return from ('ompiegne to town, the 
first duty of tlie man of destiny” and 
his retainers was to op<*n tlie legislative 
bodies with a speech fnun the tlirone.” 
A procession, in which the order of 
precedence in rank was most carefully 
observe*!. pnss(‘d tlirongh the Palace of 
the Tnih'ries on the day of the o[)ening, 
tbrougli the rooms under the Clock Pa- 
vilion, along the* Place du Carroii.sel, to 
the Salle des ftuits, in the ancient Louvre. 
The Conf-GarrleH^ in their charming uni- 
forms of bine and red, roAe la-hind the 
Emj>cror‘s (-arriage, in his miniature 
journey from p^iacc to ]>ala(*(% gazing 
neither to right nor to left, crcct, imptr- 
turbable ns stone images. The crowd 
in tlie Plaetr dn Carrousel was always 
extrtriK'ly demo<'ratic. TIutc w'erc 
roughs from IJellcville, market^womi-n 
from the Ilalh^s Centrales, eoinmereial 
men from tlie InjuUn-nnh, and tine-look- 
ing ladies, witli their pjxdtv daughters, 
from the Faubourg St. Oenimin ; and 
there, Uh), M'as a of working-raen, 

in blue and white ldoui»es , who were 


supposed to liavt* sns}a‘nd*Ml their work 
tiiat they might ndnhrt* tlie paafiage of 
tlndr sov(*reign, but uho were really, *>n 
most op<‘ning days, ■•hired for the 
occasion.” 

The Place du Carrousel i.^ a nohle 
square, into which thousainC of persons 
CJiii pack themsilves without the least 
inconvenicnee, Cnder the sm*M)t lily pttVid 
floor were sal* I b) run huge jmssages, cOli ^7 
inunieating witJi (he adjacent barracks, flO 
that at any time tiie armed na n of Cad- 
mus might spring out of the ground at a 
sudden sigmil. The br*>\\n walls *)f the 
l>ouvre, from wliieh look down tin* stat- 
ues of the .artists and historians of did 
France, arc richly ftial grotesquely enrve*i. 
The Wainliful park in the centre of the 
square is kejjt gnam until very late in 
the autumn, and fountains s**nd up their 
jewelled H[>ray night an*l <biy. In slim- 
mer this park is thi* resort of eonl4*rn- 
plative mirse-rnai*ls, with habies clinging 
to their skirts, lint on the 2hth of Xo- 
v(»ml)er, ‘-(ipening <lay,” the srpinre wtiB 
invaded by tlm sliowy carriagtis of the 
incmlHTH (rf tlie diplomati<; corfrs and all 
the great State funetionnries. the magis- 
trates, and tlie representatives of tbo 
eomniereial eorjjoi^tious. The diplo* 
matie earriages were [lassed in review ue 
tliey 8|Kd down the narrow lino fonned 
liy the wgitiijg throng, and tlic occupant 
of each., vehicle was clieerod, or tr^^ated 
with coKthmijituoiw silence, according as 
the jKipulur pnasions were influenced for 
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TIIK r^l’KK('U FltCKM I’llK THRONE. 

nr nuaiiuHt llio countn’ which it rcprc> tion of hiH intention to' ‘ preserve order,” 
Honti'd. appeuri'd upon the scene. A doid)le line 

Hut tio demonstrations, either of respect of soldiers extended from the iron fence 
or disreajwet, were indnljxed in When the suiToundin^ the Clock Pavilion of the 
Imperial master, who had iiiatigurated Tuileries down 1?^ tliie.^avre door, over 
his career l>v^ such an energetic aftirnm-, which a silken cj|popW^® raised. Offl- 
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oers with dritwi& swords paraded before 
their men, and presently tlie Kmperor’s 
carriage, with one before and one fol- 
lowing it, drov'e slowly down throngh 
tlie double line. In the Salle des ^^itals 
Naix>leon mounted the throne in the 
midst of his cardinals, his favorites, and 
the various dignitaries he had created ; 
and the PriaC^Ki^inperial was phiced on a 
lower chai^pr stood up nearby. When 
the Eijjgl#'® attended the Speech from the 
Throne she usually arrived a short time 
l^fore the Emj)ert)r, whogenerallycame in 
in a hurry, plumped down into tlie throne 
Chau', glanced at the deeoratioiu-' and at 
tlie amlienee, mopj)ed his face with his 
handkercliief, hH)ked a little perplexed, 
then jujnj.M.‘d up and bt‘gan his speech, 
which was usually of stereotyped fonn, 
with very slight changes for an allusion 
to tlie important events of tlie year. In 
1SC9 he observed in lii^ spt'ech that it 
was difficult to maintain liherty peace- 
ably in France. After the speech a 
salute of twent\ -one guns was lired from 
tlie Fsplaiiade of tin- Invalid<*s; then tin; 
names of the defnititas were called, and 
were fre<{Uently sainted by applause or 
scornful langhter fn»m the favored ones 
who had been invited to the ceremony. 
The little knot of Opposition deputiept of 
the ('trrps rarely at U'uded the 

Speech from the Throiw. and desired 
their absence to Ik* interpreted a.s a pro- 
test against the^,^|iiperor’s participation 
in tfie polities of tin* Ihnpire which he 
had created. 

Thi' work of the session was hi*gtin on 
the folhiwing day in the Palais IJourbon, 
whieii iiad U'en invaded by the s<)idi<*rs 
of Na|rt>leon III. at the time of the rotfj, 
and which was destined to Jm* tlie 
scene of the Empire s dowofail in lt^70. 

'1 his old-fashioned palace, with its great 
<UK)r like a triumphal arch in the ceptre 
oi an open Corinthian colounaile, is one 


of the ifaMy monnineute of to eigh- 
teenth Ajeutury, and was bttflt by 
an Italian arehitect for the dow^a- 
ger Iluchess of liourbon. When tlio 
Kevolutioii came the palace w'an vonlis- 
ciited to the nation, and in 17t)0 was 
known as the Alnisnn iJ<‘ hi Revolution . 
In 17‘Ja the reOt*pti(>ii-rooms of the 
palace were transformed into an as- 
sembly hall for the Council of the Five 
Hundred ; and in 1804 Naixiloou 1. 
ordered the construction of to monu- 
mental fagade which overlooks the riv<*r 
Seine. Tile palace is adorneil with bas- 
reliefs, reprcMMitiug France standing Ix*- 
tween ‘‘ Liberty ” an<l ihiblic orih*r ; 
a bit of sculpture whii'h tin* Emperor, it 
is said, used to cont(*mphite with great 
sati.sfaction, and whidi he cousideri'd 
typical of his reign. There are also 
colossal statues to 'I'lnnuis and Minerta, 
and to Sully, Colbert, and otlier great 
Frenchmen. 4'he hall in which the legis- 
lators of llu* Kmj)ire sat was in the 
form of a hemicycle, with seats rising, 
as in a Komun am})hitlu*atre. Around 
about, at tin* toj>, are ranged statues of 
Heason. dustict', Pni(]t‘nc(‘. and Klo- 
fpieiiee, and between the p(Mh*Htals of the 
(‘oluHiiis wen* lias-reliefs, representing 
Iajuih Phili[>jK‘ ae(*om[ilish}ng (*ertain 
acts of his reign. In numerous other 
halls of the palace are jtaiulings by 
Horace ^'(‘rnet, and statues of Alira- 
benu, of Jlailly, of Casimir Perier, and 
General Foy. Tlie throne hall is dec- 
orated. with paintings by Delacroix.' 
Attached to the jialaee is a small and 
elegant mansion, which is alw'ays inhab- 
iti-d by tlie preside irt of the Ix>wcr 
Chamber, and the |K>sHeHHion of which i« 
one of tile jicrquisltes atUiched to his 
office. Here Gainbetta came, when at 
fte height of hi« career, U) occupy tin* 
roonw in whidi the Imperial favorites 
bad lived before him, and Ifhioh would 
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have to lilm, ia|186^, as far o'tit 

of hii micL as tiie North Pole. 

The old Palais Bourbon Was given 
back to the Princ<! of Coiulf^, who 'vvas 
the grandson of tin; DnclieHsof Bourbon, 
in 1814 ; but he. eonlinued to allow the 
State to o( cuj)y it, and the Chamber con- 
tiniu'd its BessioiiH there. In 1827 the 
government })urehaHed from him a jairt 
of the paloots and iji l«.‘10 bought tlie 
remainder from the Due d'Aumale, 
into who0e hands it had come, spending, 
it is said, about 10,000,000 francs 
for th(‘ ]mrchasc. In the Revolution of 
I'Sts the jxa^phi stornaal the Palais 
Hour))on, and when the Constitmmt As- 
Bcmbly caiiu* to take its seat there a 
temporarv iiull was provided for them. 
This was again jnvaded on the l.'Oh of 
May, IHIS, and was demolished at the 
beginning of tl)(‘ Kinpinu 

Thm* was more curiosity about the 
session (d tlic Corjis in the 

latt(‘r days of tlic Second Kmpire tlian 
peo[)l(* maiiifcBt about the M‘^^i<^n.s of tin* 
Rcjuiblieun Chainlu^r of Deputies, diiiOly 
because the new6pap<U’s were not allowed 
to iudulgi* in the free-and-easy reports 
of the debates which are now' S(> uni- 
versal, But there w'.a.s rarely, from IHitT 
to tile Ihupiiafs d(»w ufall, any remarkable 
eKxjueiicc' in tlie halls of the P:ilais Bour- 
bon, unless it came from the little gnaq) 
of tiu‘ Opjiosition. M. Rouiier was a ctm- 
vineing speaker only for thost‘ wlio lunl 
made up their minds to ado})! the lin- 
jKM’ia! |K)licy. He would talk aui for 
hours, utt(Ting jilatitudes as if they 
wert‘ t!u‘ most brilliant sullies of wit. 
In the autumn of 1809, and during the 
winter Hi'ssion of 1870, the attention of 
th(* eiuintrv was closely draw n to the at- 
titude of the Opposition, which had been 
waxing valiant year by year, and which 
now had become openly aggressive. 
OambettA laid not, us yet, begun to 


speak with freedom in the Corps 
IcUif; but bis mere presence, after his 
tremendous tilt at the Imperial pow'er iu 
his speech about the Baudin subscrip- 
tion, seemed to give fresh confidence and 
energy to the men wholiad been battling 
for free institutions, and fighting for an 
apparently hojwless cause, since the elec- 
tion of 1857. 

In that year fire Rf^publicaus entered 
the Corps L^gislatif, and all ot them were 
destined to play an iini)ortaiit part iu the 
declining years of the Empire. These 
five men w'cre Jules P'avre, Ernest Picard, 
Kmilc Ollivier, llenoii, and Darimou. 
In those dayr to speak against the gov- 
ernment W'as little less than a crime, and 
the majorities of the Emj)ire were almost 
unanimous. In this trying school Jules 
Kavre, one of the mnst polished and 
aecoinplislu'd orators whom France lias 
ever possessc‘d, won golden opinions on 
all sides for tla* richness and beauty of 
liisdietion, ami. rroiii all generous-minded 
men, for the liberidi.sm of his ideas. 
ICmile Ollivier, too, had no thought of 
rallying to the* Empire then ; and these 
few' were su aeeu.stoiiied to lighting tdone 
that they W('i<‘ somewhat surprised w'hen, 
in the general elections of 18t)3, Jnles 
Simon, ( llais-Bizoiu, and many otiicr 
men of mark, were added to their mmi- 
ber. In l.sbl^the new elections brought 
to the ( '(O'ps LOjislaD’f iw less iK'rsonages 
than MM. 'riiiers, B^^^er, and Lanjiii- 
nais. Those three strong men gravitated 
naturally Uj tli(‘ Rt‘publican group, al- 
though it is certain that M. Thiers, at 
that time, would have been loth to declare 
himself a Republican. Biittheir eounsels 
and their ^ast iKilitieal and legal elo- 
queiKJe ad<led stryngtli to the Opposition, 
W'hieh the Kmpire was far from disdain- 
ing. “We remember well,” writes M, 
Jules Simon, “ this epoch, when all 
those who did iiqt give; themselves up to 
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the Empire possessed ii eoniinon hate 
and u commou love ; a luUe for the j^ov- 
eniiiK'nt whose whole history and poliev 
re[)ost>d ujmhi falselHK>d and tended U* 
tyranny ; alovt* for all liberty, whit, h was 
ilonbly dear to lliem by the contrast.” 
In I'Sfd) the Opposititni wjis still further 
strengthened b\ tin* eh-etion of MM. Har- 
theleinv St. Hilaire, Jules Ferry, (lain- 
Ix'tta, Jules (irevy, lhan|M)nt, Wilson, 
and the inalicioU'' and ambitious Roche- 
fort. There was but one desertion from 
the lank^ of this iirave party during the 
existence of the Kin]>ire, and that was in 
1867, wlien Emile Ollivier was eoiiverted 
to the Empire by the s[»eeious \)roini.scs 
of constitutional reform which the Em- 
{)eror had madi'. 

The creat mvu of the Opi>OHition until 
the opening of 1870 wen* unqin‘s- 
tioiiably MM. Thit'rs, Berryer, Jules 
Favre, and Jules Simon. Tin* attitude 
of M. Thiers towards the Empire was 
invariably cunoiis, and in some res{H*(‘t» 
c<nni(*a!. No fiL:iire in tin; ( iiamlK-r ua^ 
Jiiore <lreiided by the Im)>eriuli.‘'t party 
tlian that of this wizcncii little man, 
with his w'liite hair, his wrinkh*d feat- 
ures, his s(pn'aky voice, and his abun- 
dant gestures. Around Ins venerable 
form tiiere seemed to clirig the tuilo of 
half a hundred ininisU'rial revolutions, 
of consj)iracics and intrigues innumer- 
able. Wars and rumom of wars, and 
diplomatic corafednations hx; numerous 
to mention, were connected with his 
parliamentary history. He was a js-r- 
[letual thorn in the flesh of tiic EmfKM*or, 
whom he persistently treated as an ill- 
behaved stripling. Time was, indeed, 
when the old man eloquent, in the 
jiauses of his wrath, came down into 
the regions of irony, and lashed the 
Emperor with phrases which, while they 
could not f>e resented, cut like the 
thrust of a keen rajiier. Wherever ittid 


whenever it was jiossible td ,!^ttack ; 
whether bn questions of internal or ex- 
U’rnal policv ; whether iqmu free trade 
or upon lying jirouiiscs of rnneh-n(‘oded 
reform, — the alei't and intense jiatriot 
was to tlie fore, nevtu- at fault for a 
fact, and dr:iwiug fiuiu tin* storehouse 
of his prodigious mcmoiy a hundred 
W'ounding and uiqJcasant souvenirs 
with whieli to assail and belittle the Im- 
perial legend. It is believed that in 
the last days of tlie Empire M. Thiers, 
long before be eonfessi'd it, was eon- 
vei'Jed to Ib'publiea'iism l)y the ket*n 
disgust which be fi'Il for tiu* juoci'sses 
of tlu* Empire. His prnfoiind knowl- 
edge of European affairs, his immense 
and teiKh*r patriotism, his deep ri'gret 
and shame fur tlui lUMUier in which the 
resouree.s of France >\ere negleotnd> 
ami hks scorn for the army of I'ourtiers 
and eourt(*sans which blinded the Em- 
p)eror £b the danger appnjaehing him, 
caused M. Thiers many a pang which 
be 'wonkl not i‘onf(‘s8 to tin* stranger ; 
for fd all im'u of tliis latter half of 
tills emiturv, not (‘ven excepting Lin- 
coln, no man lias felt so intensely for 
his country as did M, Thiers. lie lived 
to see liis promises justifaxl, and to 
take into his liands, feeble as they were, 
at a time when most men are called to 
Bit in a corner and look on, the defence 
of the nation which had been so rudely 
tried, and to blow into flame with his 
breath the almost extinguished cmlKirs 
of national feeling. 

The eloc|umice of M. Thiers in the 
Chamber of the Euipiro was run ly, as w’e 
came to sckj it in later days, patlietic 
and touching, almost surchargini with 
tears ; but it w«|i' harsh, biting, vindic- 
tive, sparkling, sometime^ wl<dked. The 
side of th^ old was always 
Uppermost He hated,' ridi- 
culed, jiuuished ; but he weep. 
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He did,,;iiOt rise into passionate appeal dominates the Assembly with his head 
!ind noble lli^hts of speech until the thrown back. He carries it as Mira- 
hour of supreiiK' dang(T had arrived. beau carried his. He serttlcs himself in 
M. lierrver and M. Tiii(*rs made, a the tribune, and takes possession of it as 
splendid jiaii-. It w;is no1 in vain that if ho were the master, I liad almost said 



THIEIIS IN THE TKIIUTNe. 


M. Borrver had been called, “ after 
Mirabaau, the pireateat of French ora- 
tors.” ‘‘Ho is,” said an admiring 
writer, who d^aurlbed him when he waft 
at the height of his brilliant career, 
“ eloquent itt all his porsonality. He 


tlic despot,. But that wliich is especially 
incomparable in him is tlie rich sound of 
his voice, the first of beauties in actoira 
and orators.” He was a Liberal whom 
Republicans coveted, and with whom 
th^y could not fail to sympathize, re- 
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memboriug that lio hnd b(‘e?n tlic de- 
fender of Lainenuais, that lie bad urged 
the (‘iKictmont of many <lcinoerntie laws 
and that he had manifested towards the 
Km[)eror an uneomjnoiuising hostility, 
even refusing when lie w^as elected a 
member of the Academy to iiutke the 
acenstomeil visit to the Chief of State. 
It is fair to suppose that had M. Ber- 
ryer lived to join with M. Thiers in the 
great events which followe<l the SepU^m- 
ber Ke volution in b'^70. he, too, might 
have announced his faith in the Repub- 
lic, frankly relimjnishing the monarchi- 
cal principles which W(‘re no longer 
])OS8ibIe in his country. 

Jules J erry and Jules Simon, as 
member.s of tin* Opposition, were widely 
me lent in their metlaKls of attiick 
and in their vieN\s on many subjects, 
'riieir i»arliameiitary rt'putaiiou is justly 
great, !Uid will liv(* long in tiie history of 
Fraiiee. Both had only to 0[K'n tlieir 
months to charm the listeners. M. 
Simon, wiio is to-day more coiivservative 
than lie was Ik- fore the esUiblishmeiit of 
the Re[iul)lic, >Iiowe(l, in his sulitle and 
adioit Ule^ie^, tin* result.^ of tlie ediuai- 
tion whidi he had receivtal at the hands 
of the Jesuits; yet he wtis and is a fine 
humanitarian, and wjis then deefily iui- 
jiressed with the neeessit \ for a (romph'te 
change, [lersonally grievtjti at the dura- 
tion of tlie Kinpire, and gifteil with such 
facility for luminous exposition of his 
views liiat In* wa-s highly prized, even 
by those Republicans who did not think 
he went (jiiiti* far (*iiough. 

Jules Favre Imd }>ctMi a eonKfiieuous 
figure from the outset of the Imperial 
THfifne. He had refused to take the oath 
to the new constitution. He defended, 
Orwni in Ih.jH iu u sjua'ch of great Udd- 
m ss for the lime. He fought the ku|>- 
po'-ssion of the free ptess with all his 
might. He licehired against the war with 


Aulitna iu 1859, and expended iP the 
resewrees of his irony on tlie ixilicy of 
the government in Mexico. It was sad 
that in later M'urs he waus singleil out by 
the hand of FaU* to taki* upon his shuid- 
ders the humiliations which should have 
been visiknl on the Empire, to be put in a 
place for whieh lie was scarc^ely fit, — that 
of Minister of War after the establish- 
ment of the government of National De- 
fense, — and to Ik* c'ompelh'd day by day 
for weeks to fence with ifiat eonsumimiti* 
master of intrigue, the then Count Bis- 
marck, who wiis prepared to exact (iom 
France without mercy. 

The otlier Ri'publiean figures in the 
('orp,i were not of enduring 

im|>ortiiuco. M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire 
w:iH a venerabU' philo.so[»her, w ho assumed 
considerable piominenee after the fall of 
the Empire. Men like ('leiniciix, Es- 
Huiros, Betiimont, and Wilson were hard 
workers, and cHX’usionaliy nmde gcanl 
speeches. J'he olistinati* and capable 
Jules Fmry, destined to have a long and 
strong jKilitical career later on, was just 
tlieii emerging from obscurity, writing 
vigorously iu the columns of Republican 
pajKTs against Baron Ilaussniunu and his 
administration of the city of Baris, and 
recogniztal as a grow ing man, but not as 
a leader, (iambetta, as 1 have said, was 
gathering hi.s forceps for the great ctTorts 
whieh w ere to come. M . ( 1 rf* vy , w ho w jis 
to 1 h‘ the President of the IR‘public. was 
but little heard of. The Radit^al vHtpu' 
distiiiguishcMl itself, as it does to-day, l>y 
noisy and ♦•ven by absurd i>ro[>ositions, 
whieh the Kinpire trc'uUM with the same 
passionlesH disdain accorded to the party 
by the mcMlerate Iiepubli<*aiis of to-day. 
Roeliefort f(‘lt ill^>45a«e and out o| place 
iu th(‘ legishitlw Ixxly. “lie wore,” 
said a lady w ho defteribed to rue his first 
appearaiiee in the ( Uffidatif,^ — “he 
wore yellow gloves.” His picturesque 
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pcrsojj^ty ])rocai od liim inuch‘at|»Ditltm,”f^ 
however. Jlis tall, gaunt form, hig Jean 
iind Bcriiggy featureu, his forehead sur- 
mounted with a tuft of hair already be- 
ginning to turn gray, were at onee seized 
as legitimate prey ])y tlie earieaturists’ 
))en(als. M. Uoehefort never forgot that 
lie was born a gentleman, and ]>erliaps his 
Yellow gloves were intended as a subtle 
stroke of ixiliey witli wliieh b.> capture 
the Extremist mind. 

The Opposition made a vigorous cam- 
paign against the Tlebiscite with whicli 
the Emperor strove to prop his failing 
fortunes ; and M. Simon lias given us a 
lively description of tlie meetings in the 
Hue de la Sourdii^re, from w'hi(‘h head- 
quarbTS the Republicans used to send 
«nit hundreds of thousands of circulars, — 
the only sort of political document which 
could be distributed with impunity, and 
then siiufily because it (‘inanated from 


the elected representatives of the people. 
The Empire always had its police })reBent 
at these meetings, sometimes in plain 
elothes, but ofbui in uniform, and under 
the pretext tliat the meetings were of a 
socialistic eliaracter. 

This acaaisation was entirely untrue. 
The battle, although a violent one, and 
fouglit with consummate energy, was 
lost. 1'lie Emt>ir(' got 7,dr>0,000 citizens 
to vote “Yes,” against 1,500,000 
“Noes,” in favor of its project for 
revision of the constitution, and then 
turned triunqihantly to Europe with this 
remark: “You sec that the Emj^eror is 
ind(‘ed Emperor by the grace of (iod and 
tlie will of the iieople, and that the 
Empire will endure.” 

So those -who are about to die of & 
grave malady speak in hopeful and 
glowing terms of their recovery as near 
at haml. 
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CnAIT^:K FIFTEEN. 


The E|xx'li nf Uaifir;iti>'n. — I ):vii-er to Frauee tVoiii the XiitioiuJ (Ji'owili in Italy and (ierniaiiy. — \a- 
]K»hou III. ;iinltu> IVilicv of (ireed. — How he ^\Hs l)nj>e«l by the Noithcni rowers. — I'lir Kiii:; of 
Pru^^ia !it ( oiuiii' uno. - The f oioimtiou Matvh. — Ih^siuurek in Pari->. - d'lie Fn^eiubodr;.'' Atfiiir. — 
lieDt'detti and — The l)<n\iifall nf the Policy of (’omjxti'.at ion. 


F KUM a Fn'iich (»f \iyw, ainl 

for the ]uir])o^y of carrvitig out the 
truditicniil jxtlieY of France. — a j>olicy 
which we are not called nj)on here either 
to ap})ro\cor Manic. — the inilion Iiad 
never lu'cn so inucli in iietal of strong 
diplomats and ahle puliticitins as it was 
during the last ttui ye.ar.s of liie Second 
Ein])ire. Ciistclar. in one of those 
strange improvistitions in which fancy 
and fact run together in perfect and 
dazzling harmony, ha.-^ charaeterizi*d 
each of the centuries since tin* dawn of 
tile Kenaissanec. find has called the nine- 
teenth centuiA 111 it of democracy. He 
might ha\e added that it was the cen- 
tnrv of the unification of peoples. 
In ))oint of fai’t France was in danger 
at the very onMet of the Second Phiipire 
from the powerful movements in prog- 
ress in two neighlioriDg countries in 
favor of unification. lUiIy, which had 
been for so long morel t an ancient 
name, covering, w'ith some sheen from 
its old-time glory, a feeble series of dis- 
severeri and warring StaU'S, had at last 
felt the national impulse , and was work- 
in^r with all its might for consolidation 
and for unity. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany the same 
f(‘eliiig w'as more and more ajiparent 
yearly. On the sands of the north, 
where the Brandimburg pirates had 
once led a rude and reckless (fxistence, 
a i>ower had sprung up, wliieh had 
aliauidy cast the sliadow of centraliza- 


tion aero.vs tJie (lirones of German 
dukes and petty juiuees, and wliieh 
■was now' and tlien bold iMiough to talk 
of a vengeanee upon I'dam-e for the 
ini.series and injuries wliieh NapoK'on I. 
liad inflietod upon Germany. 

Witli I nited Jtiily on the one side, 
and Fnitial (ietanany on tlie other, it 
W'as evident that the [>olicy of France 
must undergo v.ast modirieatioiis, and 
that her rank as a power in Kuroi>e 
must fatally Is* leduced. There were 
not wanting Fnaiclimeu wiio thoroughly 
understoisl the danger : I'nuiclmuui w'iiy 
and experienced eiioiigli to havi* warded 
it off, or to liave won for France, when 
these great movements for foreign unity 
took phu'e, compensating advantages, 
which would have preserved her dignity 
and her stjxtion. 

Hut these wily and exporieni'ed 
F'renchmen had lieen set nsidi‘. They 
were jdaced in the ranks of the Opixosi- 
tion, of a iiopeless and barnm opixosi- 
tion, which could not go to extreme 
limits witliont ri.sk of summary reproof. 
Down even to a few months before the 
outbreak of the fatal war in which Na- 
poleon III. lost his crown it may l>e 
said that both branches of the Imperial 
— for it certainly waa not a national — 
Legislature, weml|i complete servitude. 
A glance at tlielr com position will 
serve fully to illustrate this fact. 

Tlie Senate of the Second Empire was 
not only the creation, but tlie creature, 
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of tli% EniiK'ror. It was rooBtablmhcd 
after coup d'iltat in iHol, very much 
uj)()n the model of the Senate of the 
First Empire, wliich drew its breath of 
life from Napoleon I., and which })os- 
scssed tlie most formidable jiowtn's, such 
;is the accusation of tin* ministers, and 
(he rij>[iit to sit in jii<i^ment upon tlnmi, 
as well as th(» suspcmsion of all t!u‘ ordi- 
nary rules of criminal procedun* ; so that 
the Em[)eror could consummate any in- 
justice whhdi mi^dit <‘nt(T into his head. 
Napoleon II I. 's Senate, which, was 
sanctioiH'd by the constitution of 1«.V2, 
(•i)mi»risi'(l within its ranks as senators, 
by right of their otlice, tlie Ciirdinals, 
marslialH, admirals, tlie nu'mlau’s of the 
Imperial family, and in addition to these 
about one hundred and fifty ncmators 
name<l by the Chief of the Stab'. 

It was not until April of 1870 that the 
Em[)eror, b(;ginning to understand the 
immensity of the mistake which he had 
made in taking entirely into his too 
fec'ble hands the control of tin* destinies 
of a menaced, almost fated, country, 
decitled that the nnmbt'r of simators 
should be incretused, and that the body 
should more directly rejiresent th(‘ ft*el- 
ings and wishes of the nation. Yet 
scaiaady a year before this attempted 
liberal measure the Second Empire had 
eonfcTred upon its SenaU^ the same dan- 
gerous right which Na[H)leon 1. had 
givi'u to his, — the right to impeach the 
ministry ; and this was done' in order 
that any minister, who should be in- 
lluenced by tht‘ aggressivm nature of the 
jiopnlar demands for constitutional re- 
form and for a return to liberty, might 
be jK)uncod iijion and ingloriously ex- 
pelled from ofllce. 

The Fimperor paid hls senatoi’s well. 
He gave them cacii .'tO.OOO francs per 
year, and he felt that their important 
service was chcajily paid. Their main 


duty was to watch the Lower House, and 
to see that it never, by any sudden caprice, 
undertook to change the form of govern- 
ment. 

The Senate, that is to say, the Em- 
peror through th(‘ Senate, had the only 
right of initiative in legi.slation. The 
principles of democracy were re/ersed. 
Laws did not come up from the Lower 
House, as directly rcjireseuting tiie public 
will, to 1)0 discusscil, amended, and im- 
proved by the grave and reverend .scp'y- 
ncur^ of the Senate ; but they went down 
to this second chamber /ro>a the Senate, 
with an intimation that they were the 
outgrowth of tlie Imperial will, and that 
it would not l>e wise to indulge in too 
many commentaries upon them. For 
over the head of the Corps Ugi^slatif 
always hung the penalty of dissolution. 
In short, the Lower House was merely 
b)leratc(l, while the Upper was maintained 
as the rigid stmlinel to watch over the 
s.afcty of the Empire, ah the arcliers of 
old watched in th(' corridors of the 
palaces where the kings took their re- 
pose. 

'rile ('(u’ps by the constitu- 

tion of IH.Vi, became a feclilc copy of its 
prototype at the beginning of the century. 
The whole electoral body wius divided fi]) 
into districts coutaining thirty thousand 
voters each ; ^nd each one of these dis- 
tricts sent a deputy to the (^orps Lkjis- 
htt[f. The memlHU’s were elected by 
univiTsal sulTrage for a term of six 
years. Their privileges were (‘onfmed 
to discussing and voting upon the laws 
and the ta.xation of the Empire. They 
could not even introdiici' an amendment 
into the laws which had bemi projK>sed 
to them without the i*onsent of the 
CoiiiK'il of State, wliieli was another 
creature of the ICmpire. It was felt 
necessary in the constitution of I8,r2 to 
apologize to the world for this maimer of 
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ehuttini:: the mouths of tiu' rt'jirosenta- 
livos of the people, and a jiaraj^rajih of 
that instniiiumt states that the ('orps 
Li^tjislaffT mav fin ely dis(*uss the law, 
may adopt it or rejta’t it, hut iimv not 
" iutrodiu*e suddenly any of tlu>se auumd- 
ments whieh so ofttui disarrauj’jt' all the 
eeoiKunv of a system, and entirely ehiinge 
the j>riiuitiyi‘ projiad.’' This sounded 
reasonable to the Fieiieh jM*opK‘. eomiuir 
ns it did aftt r the excesses of 18-18; but 
in 18(‘a> the nation had h-arned the 
terrible signillcamee of tlie slavery to 
which it had su)>jeeted itst'lf. 

In b^hO, as a ^peeial fayor, an Im- 
perial deei'ee gave tlu* ( 'orps L/fjislotif 
the right of replying by an address to 
the sitet‘eh from the tlirone. 'I'his right 
was exercised for only six months, for 
tin* EtMt)eror, who was beginning to 
dislike the freed(un of the addo'ss of the 
dej)uti<‘s, withdiew the right and r(‘- 
phieed it by tije right of “ iiPerpi'lla- 
tion,” or demand in f)pen puiiiameiit for 
an explanation of (‘ertain' points in the 
Imperial address. The ‘‘tribune,” or 
tin* kind of pulpit from which Fienefi 
parliamentary orators had been wont to 
address tlicir colleagues, was snppressiaF 
and deputies were obliged to speak froni 
their {ilaees in the hall of assemhly. 
The presifhuit of the chaudn'r was unme<l 
directly by tlie EmjK^ror, and was paid 
handsom(dy for his services, halging in 
the palace of the Cor])s LfpinlatiJ] and 
receiving l(t0,000 francs yearly. I’hc 
Fhii[ieror and his followers always made 
a vigorous (*ffort to avoid coming into 
cOTita(‘t with the fVyrpa Lnfjislotif, and 
interjsjscd between it arid them tin* 
President of tl)e ('(mrK’ii of State, or some 
other niemb(>rs that IkxIv. But the 
most tyraimie:il of all tin* provisions 
vshieli the Second Empire had imagined 
for phe ing the government in the Imiids 
of the irresponsible few w:is tliat by 


which the Senate coul 1, as it take 

the place of the (hi’pn JJpishUifin case 
the latter were dissolved. 

The Senate of tlie Second Em})ire lived 
ingloriously, and dispersed in the same 
fashion. It was not even consideiaal by 
(he j)(‘ople, who wtua- abroad in their 
might on the day of tlie declaration 
of the Bepnblie (Septeml>er 1, 1870), 
worth while tx> tnareli to the hall 
wlH‘n‘ the senatois were in s(\s>.ion, 
and to turn them out of otlUte. “ No- 
body," .-.ays one of the members of tin.* 
goNernment of National l)ef(Mict‘ in his 
memoirs, nobody even gave a thought 
to the Smiate. It had lield, on the 
Ith of St‘pU“rnlH‘r, a session at half- 
past twelve. ()iK‘ of the rmunbers had 
l)rot(‘sted with indignation against the 
proposition of impiuiehnieitt mad(^ by 
M. d tiles Fay re. and tinislital his re- 
marks by ('r\ing out, in a lotid voice: 
‘ ]'{ro r Entpi /'t'ur ! \''i n' T fni/n'rn,tr{<‘ii ! 

Virr A- f^rinri' 1 in jn'rlal ! ' All the 

stmators joint*d in the chorus. 'Fhev 
then diseusst'd the <piestion whetlier they 
shotild remain in permanent session, or 
should meet again at eight o’clock that 
evening. 'I'ftt'V linishetl by dc'ciding that 
they sliould hold a session the next flay, 
as usual, 'riiis w'as tin? last vot<? of the 
session.” But, the <‘vening before, M. 
Kouher, who consid(T(?d a r<*volulion as 
ineviUibliN had asked for u battalion of 
infantry to protect the SenaU', and a 
general had given him a few customs 
ofllccrs ns a guard. On the next day, 
when it had lx en resolved tf) Indd a ses- 
sion, iiothing (x'curred ; no senators were 
U> lx? ^ found. They had flltcrtxl away 
into the crowd, ami disappeared to 
undergo vuri020 U*rm» of voluntary 
exile. 

Itis ditllcult judge whether Nap<rf00H 
III. saw the gravity of the mistake which 
be had mtule, ladore the great <?oUisioti at 
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Siulow^f wlucli ])i-(night 1 )h' forini(la])li? 
l^russfan iiMtion to llio v<‘rv front of 
ICuropoan ])o\\(th. Wlicthcr or not lio 
Ik'wI lennitMl liin (‘inor, it was his jainiHlj- 
iiiout that ho was ohligotl to go (mi uloin‘, 
innlcrtakiiig a task for wliioli ho was in 
ji(>\vis(^ littoil oitlior ]>y naturo or training, 
st'i'ing hiinsolf dav hy (lay th(‘ scorn of 
Irani whom ho know wore* oom|K‘tont to 
(‘xtri{_*ato liim from his position. Imt onl- 
si<l(‘ tiio l>alo of a hose sympathy lie liad 
placed hinis(*ir, and from whosi' knowl- 
(slgo ho conld ask no aid. It is tla* 
fashion among I’lonch Uo])nhlioans to 
attriluito all flu* disasters whioli hofoll 
Franco aftm" July of IHTd to tla‘ Ik*- 
Hotto(l policy of tile ICmporcn, which had 
iioitlun* firmiH'ss nor shrowdm'ss, hut 
which was chai'actori/a‘(l mainly hy 
greed. Ills foihh^ was ohsorvod at an 
(airly date hy the a[iosll<'s of (onanan 
oontraliziition, who had hiam puzzled 
hecansc th(‘ Frmich KmpiTor wa.s not 
disposed to intorfero lioldly with the 
various projects which were to lead up 
to the unilieation of (iormany. A 
clever series of mameuvies was hegun, 
with a vi(‘w to discovming how far 
Naiioleon was lilindcd hy his sojourn at 
the height of [)ow(M', and laov far he 
could be urged, and trossihly jansuaded, 
into ac(|uie.scenee in events the ac(!om- 
plishment of whieh neither a Fremdi 
Monarchy nor a Fiameh lie[uiblic would 
have j)ermitted without a .struggle. 

It happened that the King of Prussia 
found it convenient to make a journey 
to ('onipii^gne in tlie autumn of IHtil, 
Htid there was irfuc'h talk in the corridors 
of the palace, and in the e.lulm f^tid j)ar- 
lors of Pari.s, of a mysterious triple alli- 
anc(5of (he three Pourts of the d'uileriee, 
of St, Petersburg, and of Berlin. Pam- 
phleleeiH wrote of the great agglomer- 
ation of Stales whi(‘h represented the 
three race^^, the Latin, the Germanic, 
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and the Slavic, to which corrostionded 
the throe centres (>f gravitation, Franco, 
IViiHsia, and Russia ; and the journalists 
of tin* hovlevanis treated elaborately of 
tlie delinilo establishment of the peace 
of Fhirope by means of the ‘‘threefold 
.•dlianee of the universal monarehies,’' in 
which should be ejiitoinized, imt only 
the three principal races of the Eniopean 
svslem, but also the throe great brandies 
of the Christian (‘Inirch. All this elabo- 
rate twaddle was imagimal and jilanncd 
by the adroit politicians of the north, 
coolly and carefully feeling their way 
among th<‘ obstacles wliieli luul so long 
pr(‘vcnt(‘d the eonsunnnation of their 
])urpose, and which now seemed likely 
to be swept away liecMiise of the lack of 
fon‘sight of a yio/ cm/c, who liad taken 
into his hands the reins of government 
of a great nation w ithout understanding 
how' dang(*rou8 it wiis suddenly to change 
that nation’s t)oli(*y. 

No just-minded man, and ('('rtainly no 
American, would for an instant dream 
of blaming the northern }>olitieians for 
their .scheme of unilieation, or of too 
closely critieiMug their (mdeavors to 
k‘ssen and womken the ojiposition of 
France to that unification. But, from 
the Fremdi |H)int of viiwv, the Em|H^ror, 
because of ids blindness and of his greed, 
erred unjiaidonably, and brought about 
the crash wddeli lerrilied, wlum it came, 
(‘ven siK‘li a stout heart as that of M. 
Thiers. 

The story goes, thatwlien the King of 
1‘russia made his fii^st visit to Compiegne, 
wlicre liis renown as a “ military prince” 
— as he w'as taughingly (‘ailed by the 
courtiers and fine ladii's, who profe^ed to 
consider his soldierly frostiness as eecen- 
trie and ainusing — had preceded him, 
the Emperor ordered out for his guest’s 
delectation the su])erl) reginumt of tlu^ 
“ Guides ; ” and the uoUhI baud of that 
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regiment, a band which was celebrated 
througliout Europe, played tiie “ Coro- 
nation March.” The old Ivingt>f Prus- 
sia must have thought of this ineideiit 
when he ]>ut on his Imperial cmwn in 
the chapel of the Palace of Vv rsailles. 
No man but hims(‘lf knows wliether in 
those days, nine vt^ars lu^fore theFranco- 
(rerman war. he did not dream of tlie 
invasion of Frauee : but it is certain that 
his first act on la turniug to his home wa.s 
the nomination of Count von Pismarck 
as the director of {H)litical alTairs, and it 
was not long before this griait man, 
whose reputation was already Enro|a‘an, 
went to Paris to finish at the Tuilerie.s 
the wolk so .skilfully begun at Com- 
})it'‘gne by his king. 

In those days llismarck was the friend, 
and almost the qoim^tdlur. of Nai>oleon 
III. He was very often at his ^ide, and 
never faihal to talk of his plan of the 
reorganization of Euroj>e. This reor- 
ganization , it is sc'arceiy nece.ssarv' to 
say, was based upon unity of action of 
France and (iermany. In com|M.*nHation 
for the acmuplislniient of German unity 
Enince sluHild have LuxendKjurg, later 
on, and .should annex Belgium, or should 
have her eastern frontiei*s r«‘etifie<l, tak- 
ing ill lla* great iron distriets of the 
Stuir, and even getting back Mayenee. 
Prussia, mt-antime, would ^miiex Hano- 
ver. ami would absorb all tlie (iemian 
Stilted, ui» to the line of tht- river 
Mein. 

Thert* is no denying the fact that the 
Em|H ror av.is ooinplet^dy won by this 
|>olicy of intrigiM*, — a poli<y whieli in 
realiU conPiimd no promise of fulfil- 
ment which could be exacted, but fon- 
teiite<l itself with •• glittering gencrali- 
tir.H.” 'I’hc iaujsaor struck the cr<n\ ning 
I'low to his own s;if«-ty and popularitv in 
i without knowing it, when he an- 

noiiiiei‘d. in nue of Ids yiinnul sjM*eeheb, 


that Prussia had declared war ftgftinst 
Austria; but lliat, even if Prussia :thould 
make conquests of territory, France was 
certain to havocomiKUisatiug coneessioDS 
made to her. 

Tile first downward step in his exti*- 
rior polii'Y had been made by the Em- 
peror when h(' permitted the throttling 
of Denmark ; the seeond was taken wlien 
he did not intm-feri* in tla* brief struggle 
whieh ended at Sadowa. Tliere was but 
one step left foi- him to take, and that 
he took at Sislau. 

Aft4*r the \'iet<'-rv of Prussia over the 
Austrians atSadowa, neither tla* Emperor 
nor the Empress of the Ermich had any 
fnrtlu'r illu.sions. It is said that the Em- 
press, Hfieaking one day of ht'r son, re- 
marked “ that lu‘ would nt'ver reign in 
France if Sadowa were not avenged.’^ 
The passionate deelaration.s of M, 'j'hiera, 
although the Imperial party profes.sed to 
disregard them, were waniiugs whieh 
made them tremble, M. Koulier, hb 
M ini.ster of State, uiidertakiug to place 
in a favorable light the htatements of 
the EmfMuor in hissjKH'ch about Sadowa, 
employtal many .H]>eeious [liirases, but 
could not (‘ouei'al the truth. In ques- 
tions,” lie saal, wliicli neither affect 
tlie honor, the <lignity, oi the practical 
inUTcsts of our country, was it not thi^ 
duty of the EmjHUor’.s government, after 
iiHviiig loudly proclairaeil its pueifie 
|X»Iicy, to respect and to practi.se the 
rules of a loyal and .siueere neutrality?" 
To this ^I. Thims riiadi* answer: Ail 

that fienuany demantls of us is the in- 
difrer(‘m*4* of FraTic(*.,|| Slie lould ask 
notliiiig more to her fl(l\unUige. Now 
it is this vi*rv indifference of which I 
have a mortal fear.” 

]t4‘publieane and Monardllsto appear 
agreial, iu summing up the nausea ot Idle 
country’s disasters, that in 186 $^ A 
simple inunifestalion of French »yni- 
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patliy AuBtriji would huve hindered 
the process of Count von Bismarck? and 
would have enabled Austria to inflict 
upon Prussia a serious humiliation. 

It does not detract ffem the renown 
of Bismarck to show that ho was aided in 
preat degree in the develop- 
ment of his colossal policy by 
the weakness of the dynasty 
ill France. The fate that had 
given the French nation into 
Napoleon's hands prevented 
that nation from interfering 
in the beginnings of (ierman 
unity in IHOb. A year later 
it was too late for France to 
interfere, or to insist upon 
eom|>ensation. This was am- 
ply shown at the time in 1H07 
when the French government 
had decided to bring otticiallv 
to the notice of the Berlin 
('abinet the convention con- 
cluded with Holland wuth re- 
gard to the cession of the 
(Band Duchy of Luxembourg. 

In France a party, stung by 
the knowledge of tlie fact that 
its country hud in some meas- 
ure lK‘en forced into second 
rank by tin? events at Sadowa, 
had manifesU'd a great desire 
for a war., Tlje Emperor him- 
self saw that tlie time had come 
when he must satisfy popular 
opinion at home by making an 
aggressive movement towards 
Berlin. lie yielded to tlie 
rejireaentfitions Of the Marquis de 
MouHtiei*s, who W’as at that time Min- 
ister of Foreign Affaii-s, and consonUnl 
that bis representixtivc in Germany 
should present a memorandum. If this 
were done siiceessfully, and IVussia 
yielded, Napoleon thouglit that the 
success thus won by France w'ould 
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be considered as a copipensation for 
Sadowa. 

So, on'^the afternoon of the 1st of 
April, 18G7, Count von Bismarck, who 
had beto receiving the compliments of 
numerous visitors on the occasion of his 


birthday, was just about to set out for 
ids place in ParlilWtnent, when tlie visit of 
Count Bcnedetti, the Frenoli ambassa- 
dor, was aunoimced.' After the nsiml 
salutations the ambassador declared 
that he had a despatch to communicaU^ 
from the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 
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Count Yon Bismarck was somewhat 
startled. He at once divined the tenor 
of the despatch, as the Lhxembour^ 
affair was then in full progress, and 
for a moment he probably feiired that 
Napoleon liad ceased to be a dupe of 
the jKdic}’ of promises. In short, lu' 
felt tliat pea(*e or war hung upon a 
single thread. 

His plan of action was instantly re- 
solvi'd upon. He knew that Bene- 
dotti himself was anxious to avoid an 
outbreak of liostilities l>etvyeen France 
and Germany, and he still had a hope 
that Nai)oleon III. was not [HTsonally 
anxious for war, lait, as was really the 
(*ase, had Gelded to the representations 
of the angry national party. So when 
Benedetti tried to take from his pocket 
the despatch. Count von Bismarck arose 
and said that lie could not at that 
moment receive the am])as.sador politi- 
cally, as he wa,s obliged to go at once 
to Parliament. He invited the ambas- 
sador to accompany liim, and continue 
the conversiition lus they went along. 
As they were going througii the garden in 
front of the Ministry of Foreign .Affairs 
Benedetti again tried to comrnunicabi 
hi.s despatch. Count von Bismarck did 
not reply directly, but as the}' wended 
their way through tlic alleys of tiic 
gardens, he presently saiS ; — 

** I am going into Parliament, ami I 
cxfject I shall there encounter an * in- 
terpellation ’ on the question which is 
lust now so much iigiUiUjd in the news- 
(wi|H‘ns, — the sale of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemlxiurg.'’ 

Ves, 1 know,” said Benedetti, ‘t^nd 
it is just for Unit n ason that the im- 
mediate cyxiHiiunication of my dtispateh 
seenw to me urgent” 

“Very well,” said Bismarck, “but 
1 must first coininunieaU*. Uj you the 
nature (jf tie- answer that I am going 


to make to the interpellatiOtt,” As 
he said this he pushed aw’ay for the 
second time the desjuitch wbieh the 
French Knvoy tendered him. “ I shall 
say that the , government ignores the 
state of the question, and that for that 
reason 1 cannot ])ronouncc publicly 
iqion its intentions. 1 shall add that 
1 have tl:e assuianec' that no power 
will int(*rferc with tlu' ineonlestabh! 
rights of th(‘ (ierman countries, and 
that the government hopes to make its 
rights respi'cted in a peaceful manner. 
'I'hat is what I shall say, Ix'caiise it is 
tlu* truth, and because that dt'claratioii 
will enable me to undertake negotia- 
tions amicably, and pt*i)iaps to arrive at 
an understanding. But 1 could not 

give such !i ri'sponst* if 1 knew' that 
the conv(*ntioii for tlu* sale of the 
(Jraiid Duchy had b(*eri cf)ncli]ded. If 
J learned of this salt* officially I .sltould 
have to say to the Reichstag: 'Yes, 
such a sale h.'is taken place ; but ruo'cr 
V'ill Prunsid vnr h*>r (icriHdn dllif\'i 
init t!d' drt'tdnjilisfnwnt nf tins con rontion 
(iu(f th*‘ ri'Hsioti nf fJii.s frcnudu fetritonj.' 
You can sec,” ad(i<*d Count von Bi.s- 
niarck, very itino(‘erdl} . ami quickening 
bis pace, “ that after siieh a d(*elura- 
tion a grave contlict would Im* sure to 
arise fa-twci'ii I'rance ami ourselves. 
This conflict, taking into ac<‘ount the 
impressionable nature of your people, 
would finish in a rupture, which I 
should regret as much as you would.” 

“In fact,” said Benedetti, pausing 
and hsiking troubled, “ a war would l>e 
iiievitjiblc after such a declaration.” 

At this |K)int in the conversation the 
two di[)loTimts left the l^tden and 
eriUTHi the street. “ WeU. Count 
von Bismarck to Benedetti^ Wi must 
separate here, and I must now yoa> 
‘ Have you or have you not tt deipAtch 
to hand me?*” 
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iJenedfttti l>it liis lips and reflected a 
few Hoconds. “ No,” he said. lie put 
tlie despatch hack into his pocket, and 
took leave of Bismarck, who went on to 
Parliament, and responded U) the inter- 
])ellalion exactly as he told the French 
ariihassador he slK)iild do. 

The result was that tlie Imjairial Party 
in Fran(‘e presently found that it had 
hei'u severely snuhhed. The question of 
the Duchy of Luxembourg was submitted 
to the Conferema* of London, whieli d(*- 


clared the neutrality of the Grand Duchy, 
and decreed the demolition of its fortress. 
The policy of compensation, on which 
Napoleon had based so many hopes, had 
ended in a check to the power of France. 
Tlie enemies of the country which Na- 
poleon had undertaken to govern alone 
had discovered the joints in his armor, 
the weak spot in his system of govern- 
ment, and no longer treated him as 
serious. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 


Prevost-Parailol niul his Fatal Error. — A Journalist who Yiohled to the Seductions of tlic Empire. — 
The Work bich he hud Done Ajjaiust ImiKirialism. — Dauj^erof Riots in 1870.— The Execution of 
Troppinaan. — An ExfXTiencc of the Secret Police. — Gustave Flourens. — Tlie Arrest of Roche- 
fort. — Flourens and His Insurrection. 


« TTTIIOM the gods would destroy/’ 
V V Slip's an ancient proverb, they 
first make mad.” After the fatal step 
which awakened the French Emperor 
to the folly of his attempted policy of 
“territorial compensation” and greed, 
he entered upon a course of reckless 
adventure, now making promises of 
refonn with such earnestness as to 
create new dupes, who in a few short 
months were bitterly to regret their 
mistake ; now contradicting all that he 
had promised by violent measures of 
repression, worthy of the first days of 
his Imperial career. 

The mention of his dupes calls to 
mind the pathetic close of the life 
of M. Pr^'vost-Paradol, who accepted 
office at the hands of Napoleon III., 
and who had scarcely installed him- 
self in his position as Freuch minister 
at 'Washington before bis eyes were 
opened to the terrible ' nature of his 
error, and, his generous spirit torn 
with anguish at the thought that he 
bad unwittingly associated himself with 
those who were the betrayers of his 
C'ountry’s honor and the destroyers of 
her peace, be ended his life wifh his 
own hands. Napoleon III.’s motives 
for sending M. Pr/ivost-paradol to the 
United States were by no means un- 
selfish. They formed a phase pf the 
a()o1ogefic side of the EmjKTor’s course 
during the Inst year of his reign. I was 
told, in 1H70, that M. Pr^vost-Paradol, 


who had heard that his distinguished 
talents were to be rewarded by some 
gift b}' the Imperial hand at the Tuile- 
ries, was advised by an old American 
resident in Paris to ask for the post at 
Washington, and to accept nothing else. 

Whether or not this were the origin 
of the appointment, the EraiX3ror was 
enchanted in winning over to his side, 
even in outward seeming, one of the 
Journalists who had been so stern and 
powerful an opponent of the Second 
Empire. M. Pr6vost-Paradol had a 
fine record, to which a diplomatic ap- 
pointment under the Second Empire 
was rather a halting conclusion. He 
was one of those brilliant pupils of 
that famous Normal Schexd from which 
came also Taine, About, and other 
Frenchmen of this generation, who have 
won and who wortliily wear laurels. 
Academician at tliirty-five ; director 
of one of the most powerful and in- 
fluential of French Liberal journals, 
he was a notable force for good dur- 
ing all the arid period after the coup 
(T^^tat. He wrote constantly and ably 
in behalf of lilxjrty of the press, of 
universal suffrage, and of social reform. 
He was, like so many Freuch scholars, 
a little afraid of immcdlAta contact 
with professional politlciao® tw ctriv- 
irig raflic*als in the arena of 
suffrage ; and the 

Kntf^ire were fond of saying thatSstg^as 
devoted to the cause of tbo 
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])rinces. That he had much sympathy 
for these gcTithaiieii there is little doubt, 
but, had he lived, it is i)ro))ablo that he 
would have rallied, like M. Thiers, to 
the Rei)u])lic, and would have been a 
noble worker in the cause of lilxuly. 

After he had acee})ted oflice at the 
hands of Napoleon III. he wrot(^ a nole 
to the Orleans ]>rin( es, whicli was in 
some sense an excuse for associating 
himself with tlu' reigning powers. ‘-I 
am tired,” he said, even disgusted witli 
the press and its ]»itter polemics ; yet I 
feel tliat I cannot leave tlu' politi<“al 
arena, though I am anxious p> get rid 
of its battles.” His final conclusion was 
that lie could find comfort and strength 
for future work in the teinporarv accept- 
ance of a diplomatii! position. 

I met M. IVi^vost-Paradol for the first 
time shortly before his departure for the 
Tinted Spites, lie was the only Frencli- 
man at a large party in which there wm'e 
a dozen Am(*rican politicians, all of 
whom went away with the idea tliat the 
new French minister was a remarkable 
man. Small in stature, with a face 
somewliat Jewish in type, he was not 
impressive when silent, but he was mag- 
netic and inspiring in conversation, and 
becaim* at once the central figure of the 
.su/oa. He had the fuseinatiiig (juality 
of making the person to whom he was 
speaking believe that he was <^8i)ccially 
eliarmed by bim or her, and be was an 
excellent listmier. His English was al- 
most faultless, although be s|K)ke rapidly 
and nervously. After be lectured in 
Kdinburgb the English papers were 
enthusiastic in their praise of his lin- 
guistic aocompUshinents. He liad al- 
ways been a close student of English 
literature, bad written (jssays on the 
Elizabethl^ period, and in bis Pages 
of Contemporary History” he has 'left 
uuiuy.; ;wi®e and just observations upon 
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the great events and lessons of the 
American civil war. These “Pages” 
are sprightly volumes, made np of letters 
contributed to the old SumJay Courif^r of 
Paris, — a lively journal, su[)])res8ed, in 
on the ground that it had insulted 
the Emperor, but in reality liecause its 
politics were in all ri'siiccts too liberal. 

What M. Prfjvost-Paradol had done 
when he was dirccUir of the old and 
famous Journal dos Dnhuts hi* did again, 
with all the strength of his matured iu- 
b’llcct, in the Sunday Courier. He wrote 
in a plain imitt4*r-of-fact style, in which 
ihcre was yet a curious savor of Mon- 
taigm*, and which was saturat'd with 
wit. Now and then a doctrine or an 
individual wms quickly stabbed and bru- 
tally fiung jiside, but the usual method of 
M. Paradol seemed to be worrying the 
life out of his enemies by the pricking 
of 11 million tiny blades. In llie article 
which caused the 8U]))>ressk)n of the 
Sunday Courier he comjiared France 
to a fine lady of the Court, who might 
choose her lover among the noblest and 
richest in the land, but wiio chose ignobly 
to fly w*itb the stable-man. 

Tile contemptuous nature of this com- 
parison was quickly rejHjrted at the 
Tuileries, and M. Paradol went into re- 
tirement until his work, called “ New 
Franco,” was pliblisbed, in 1868. In 
that book he urged u}x>n the country 
the necessity of jmrliamentary govern- 
ment, with the greatest ixissible liberty, 
and made an earnest appeal for the re- 
establishment of justice in the eourts of 
the land. Then the wave of cireuinstance 
carried him into the Corpn Ugislatif; 
and then came the disastrous mistake 
which cost him his life. 

He had been one of the first to point 
out the fallacy of the Mexican expedition 
and to prophesy its failure. He was de- 
lighted with the opportullity of visiting 
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America, and told me tliat lie intended 
to visit all the important centres, and to 
study Kepiibiicanism where it was jirac- 
tised without hindrance. But the crash 
came, and carried down the innocent 
with the guilty, and France lost a thinker 
and a writer whom slie could ill spare. 
As he left the sliores of his native land 
the echoes of the reproactu^s of his former 
comrades rang in his ears, and when he 
reached AVasiiington, and found that 
society welconu'd him hut coldly, think- 
ing hiin a renegade, he was struck to the 
heart. The declaration of war against 
Germany completc'd his humiliation, and 
HO maddened *him that he sliot himself in 
the breast, .in his own apartment, shortly 
after returning from a public reception. 
He was sincerely mourned by the Lib- 
erals in l'ari>. and by those who had 
lK*en most bitter in tlieir attacks U|K)n 
him for yielding even in a[)i)earance to 
the seductions of the Empire. 

Ardent ami entliusia.stic scholars and 
men of letters, like M. Fr^vost-Paradol 
and like M. Flourens, — an episode in 
whose tragic history may be related 
here, — made the Imperial party so un- 
comfortable that it fell into a subtle 
distrust, and from the time of Victor 
Noir’s funeral down to the declaration 
of war there was scarcely a day when 
troops were not to be se^n in some (juar- 
ter of the eapiUil, grimly awaiting tlie 
outbreak of a revolt. In January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, of 1870, after the 
pulse of the great city was still, late at 
i^fght, long lines of troops moved (jnietly 
through tlie main avenues, and took up 
tlieir station in the popular (juarters, 
where the working-meu were becoming 
more and more ripe for insurrection. 
When daylight came these long lines of 
men had disappeared. They came and 
went almost as silently as phantoms, 
ami the mass of the jiopulatian knew 


nothing about tbeir proinenadte in the 
dark. Qn the great square of the tlhA- 
teau d’Eau, which to-day is known as 
the Place de la Bi^piihlicpie, a troop of 
cavalry made its aiqiearaiH'c at sunset, 
and paraded hither and yon, breaking 
lip any crowds whicli gathered at llu' 
entrance of the scpiaiv, or which seemed 
disposed to move towards the sections 
of Belleville and La \'iUetU‘, where the 
2 )tebs was beginning to roar. 'Fhe (‘av- 
alry freipiently made a sudden raid upon 
the spectators, and those who were 
caught witliin the circle of ]ioj>cmen 
were inarched off to prison witliout any 
opportunity to explain themselves until 
the next day. Amusing adventures of 
this kind, tempered by no little discom- 
fort, ociujrred now and tlicn to botii 
ladies and gentlemen from bevt)nd the 
seas, who were anxious to learn liow 
Napoleon kept the wicked Parisians in 
order. Once, in February of 187(b I 
saw a verit.'ible slamjKMle, imndreds of 
men, women, and children rushing fran- 
tically under tlie awuir.g of a en/G and 
crashing into the great plate-glass win- 
dows, cutting and bruising themselves, 
in their wild fear of a cavalry charge, 
which was conducted with more tiuui 
usual vigor. People lohTated these 
things because the [)re88 could not report 
them ; or, if by chance it dated to [iriiit 
accounts of them, it (X>uld not comment 
upon them so as to awaken public opin- 
ion, and to arouse the masses to a full 
understanding of th(*ir degrading posi- 
ti<m. 

In those days, too, it was intcfrcsting 
to journey into Belleville aud La VilletU*, 
taking good care to bo faniiftll^ with 
papers of identification^’ and tdjjtitteiid 
the meetings held in garrets, in tfe Ipfls 
of manufactories, or Hornetiwes in the 
cellars of cheap n'Htaurant*. " 'J1p0 Em- 
pire objected in totu to the 
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iag. li'^fecognized in it the force which 
coald overthrow the whole Imperial 
Htructure. So when the people began to 
clamor menacingly fo;- the right to as- 
Bemble they were told that they could 
come together only in the most incon- 
venient and out-of-the-way places. On 
one occasion I attended a reunion^ as it 
was called, in the garret of a huge ware- 
house at La Villette. At the door of 
the building about fifty senjoutn tie riVe, 
accompanied by their usual complement 
of 7)ioHrhards^ or privat<‘ detectives, 
were compactly massed together; and 
no p(‘rson cntm’cd without being very 
carefully inspected. Climbing some 
dirty and ri(‘kety stairs I came at last 
ht the })lacc of meeting, which was dimly 
lighted by wax (aindles, in lanterns 
hung from great beams, or placed on 
rude w'Oo<len boxes. Here, siaiftMl on 
beiiclH‘s, or s(piatteil on the thK)r, or 
hanging like monkeys from the beams, 
wer<‘ some, two thousand workmen and 
street Arabs. Ln what might have been 
called the orchestra stalls, or the seals 
nearest the platform, there were n 
few' intelligent, iniddh'-aged artisans, 
uc(;ompani(‘(l hy their wives and daugh- 
ters. Ou the platform sat Itochefort, 
with several resolute workmen, and one 
or two of his fellow-deputies grouped 
about him. At a little distance was 
seaU'd the i)olice commissioner, the 
representative of the central autiiority, 
and hero and there, at the platform’s 
side, appeared the three-cornered hats 
of the police. Outside could be heard 
the murmur of angry voices and the fa- 
miliar admonition of the Imperial police : 

Oirvtdez^ Me9$ieurHy mrrulez., .s’// routt 

The speeches wore hold enough, and 
speakera like Rochefort and the other 
fleputijOt weie direct ami telling in their 
attack* tlie government. But the 


workmen were usually vety illogical and 
ridiculous in their vaporings. When the 
leading speakers of the evening became 
too violent, in the estimation of the 
worthy commissioner of |X)lice, that 
functionary pounded on the tiible, and 
invited the orator to l)e more careful. 
At such meetings, when the orator did 
not profit by this invitation, and the 
functiouary was compelled to repeat it, 
the proceedings could l>c summarily ter- 
minated, and the police could expel the 
niidieuce from the building. Once, at a 
meeting in Belleville, Rochefort began a 
brief, but very eandully prepared, s[)eecli, 
ending his first sentence with the w'ord 
“ Rei)uhlicnn.” The commissioner of 
police immodiat(‘ly admonished him ; but 
it happtmed that Rochefort had written 
out his speech, and. being in those days 
unused to extem]>ore s[H‘aking, lie was 
com}>elled to read on, and soon came to 
the w'ord ‘‘ Republican” again. When*- 
U|>on the admonition was repeated, and 
the commissioner said, “ Why should 
you compel me to break up your meet- 
ing? ” This made Rochefort angry, and 
also made him elocpient. He turned 
upon the ollicial aud indulged in a 
brief pbilii)j)ic UjH)n t]u‘ tyranny of the 
Empire, bringing in with much skill 
the forbidden word in such a variety of 
forms and fash ictus that the polic‘o-oflleer 
at onee declared the meeting adjounuMl 
sine (lie and left the hall. 

If under th(*s(‘ circnmBtan(a‘s speakers 
or andienc'c had ventnretj to remain, thus 
defying the central authority, they waaild 
all have beem subjected to criminal prose- 
cut ion, and a goodly number of them 
would liave been imprisoued. 

The Empii-e feared for its safety even 
when crowds wore brought together on 
such occasions as the execution of 
Troppinann. Those who went up to 
the gloomy s(iuarc in frout of the prison 
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of La K(Xiuette, on that dam]^ wint(M’ 
night in LsTO when the celebrated 
criminal lost his head, will never forget 
the elaborate precautions which the 
authorities had taken for the suppres- 
sion of any riot that migl^ occur. The 
sinister Troppmann will be remembered 
fts the man who slow a woman and her 
five children in a field in the neighbor- 
homi of Taris, and who had the })ro- 
digioiis courage to bury tliem carefully 
in that field, and then to plan and 
carry very far towards complete suc- 
cess a scheme for escaping from the 
country to the UniUKl vStiites. This 
live-fohl assassination had so horrified 
the people of Paris that they cried out 
universally for the jniblic execution of 
this malefactor, and it would have been 
more dangerous to have refused them 
the satisfaction of waiting in mws, from 
midnight till dawn, around the scaflbld 
of ex[)iationi than to run the risk of dis- 
persing them ill case they started in 
procession for the Tuileries after the 
execution. 

So persistent were the rumors that the 
insurrection would break out that night 
that, ill company with four or five other 
Americans, I went up to the prison of 
La Roqnette, arriving there just as the 
clocks were striking midnight. One of 
the gentlemen in the pai*ty ^atl procured 
from a functionary, with whom he was 
acquainted, a card, which would, he was 
assured, admit himself and friends inside 
the hollow squat^e formed by the cavalry 
and the infantr}% which kept the howling 
and surging mob, constantly increasing 
.in numbers, at a reasonable distance 
from the scaffold. 

We had no sooner reached the outer 
line of this strange collection of hu- 
manity than wc had a singular and 
striking illustration of tlie wonderful 
organization of the French secret ix>lice. 


My companion had boon bcttei^ served 
than he supposed. He had, as .We after- 
w'ards learned, been giwn a document 
which entitled liiig to s[)eoial favor from 
the mysterious and disguised agents of 
the Empire, who wen' always moving to 
and fro in crowds. He handed the little 
paper to the first uniformed policeman 
whom we eneoiintered. This persoimge 
looked at it and was puzzled ; but it was 
instantly taken out of bis hand in 
peremptory fashion by a red-nosetl party, 
in a faded blue blouse and a dilaj)idated 
silk hat. JMuch to our astonishment 
this man, whom we expected to see 
taken into cusUxly by the polieemau, 
read the card, said, in a low' voice. 
“ Moiiton” returned us the “ safe- 
conduct,” and, with a little friendly ad- 
vice as to watching our pockets, pushed 
us on towards the inner circle. Wc had 
not gone twenty steps further before 
another secaiy-looking man Jostled 
against us, repeated the word “ ^foHton” 
and also the wholesome advice as to 
pockets. He went w ith us a few steps, 
when a consumptive individual, in while 
cotton blouse and trousers, took up the 
magic word, which he seemed bound to 
repeat w hen he saw the card, still held by 
iny friend where it could l>e seen ; and we 
began to understand that we were being 
passed from agent to agent, each new 
helper being the obedi^t slave of our 
talisman. But candor coni|X3l8 mo to 
state, that just as we were al)out to get 
into the square there was a great tumult 
in the outer lines of the mob, the cavalry 
turned about and prepared for a charge, 
and our consumptive in white 

advised us to beat a retreat, a^l take 
refuge in the upper story of sosiS^De- 
8ho[). i . ^ 

We took his advice, and found 
ourselves the (K’cu pants of 
from which, two or three ho^^Hp, as 
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rouoB mxixnstQ up a hbpublican meeting. 


came, drods of the waiting men looked like 5 
we dieoem the sinister form of the criminals of the worst sort. The woiheo ^ 
guill^e and tisfe upturned, livid, dis- were loud-mouthed, and many of them 
tortafl, ugly faces 6f the tliousJthds of indecent in their language ; and when a 
men ai^, longed to see now detachnuuit of troops arrived it was 

In truth it was a hailed with threats and shouts of deri* 
spectacle, ithur Jiou. ^ 




It WHS then tlio tnulition that execu- 
tions should hike [duce in Fninoo just ut 
the duwn, ns if society were ashamed of 
t^o Tengi'anee whieli it took, and pre- 
lerred to have it before the respeetable 
world were fairly awake and at its daily 
tasks and duties. Tlu‘ dawn was faint, 
and from our point of vantage we <*ould 
but dimly discern tin* wrctcluMl murderer 
as he was brought out from the great 
central door of the prisoji, with the priest 
holding the (‘lucilix at Ins side, and with 
an attendant train of j)hysieianN. drama- 
tists, and jourufi lists, who wished to 
make a “ study from nature.” iii the 
rear, d'iie assassin, as la? set his foot 
on the last stet) of the sca(T<»ld, was met 
and hikeii ])os>es>iou of by the (‘xecu- 
tioix r and Ids aid>, and of the rest we 
eould See nothing save a .slnnlowy 
struggle, which Heenu*<l to last for a 
lioiribh' time, but which really was over 
in half a minute. We he;ird the dull 
tliud of the knife. As it d(‘seended a 
ycdl of mingled triuin{)h and execration 
went up from the crowd. The little 
troops of eavalrj’ began to disp« rs«- th** 
ina.sse.s of pale and half-fainished spec- 
tators. A bliick wagon, cHc*0rti'd by 
tij wtw driven rajudly up to the 
rear of tlie scaffold. A rough w(K>deii 
box wfus placed in and tlnm thi* 
wagon and its escort set out at full tnff 
for the ‘‘cemetery of the conderumsl.” 

We remaineil in our [lercb in the wine- 
shop %util most of tin; {leople hftd left 
the squaie, and then we went down to 
view the scaffold, in front of whidb we 
found our consumptive friend, in the 
white gannents, engaged in (-onversaiion 
with an oclddooking Herculean man, 
dressed in bhu;k clothes, with a shiny 
liluck hat surmounting his nigged head. 

“ Did he carry himself well?'" saidlho 
poliec-ottieer to this gigantic iiersonuge. 

“ At lirst,” was the ana wer * “ but. 


when he was placed on the ||i|nk ho 
ti led to bite. Tlum it was 80oB("over ; ” 
and the robust man drew a oigarp^^te 
from bis pocket, lighted it daintil}’ with 
a wax match, and turned his bac;k upon us. 

“ You have been,” sagl our late ac- 
quaintance, turning iqx)n us with a sin- 
ister smile, “lucky or unlucky, as you 
cIkhxsc to consider it ; ” and, pointing to 
the large man, added, “you have just 
been face to face with the (‘xeentioner.” 

No riot came that night ; the atones of 
La ‘Ro(pietU‘ were stained with noiu* but 
eriminars blood, and for some time after- 
wards the atmosphere of Paris was poaoe-is: 
fill ; but when the obedient Corps 
htfif had sanctioned tln‘ prosecution of 
llo<*hefort, beiaiuse of his revolutionary 
language, the agitation wjus extreme, 
and Flonrens, ^\h()In I liave inentionod, 
was tlie leader in a riot of very respecta- 
ble proportions. RiK-hefort wasarresUyJ 
one Felu'uarv evening, just as he was 
entering a ball where several thousands 
of people were waiting to hear him 
H[)eak, and he was carried off to St. 
]\*lagie. tin* prison in which jioliticul of- 
fenders were hxrked up, so quietly that 
there was no attempt at rescue made. 
But when the andienee learned tliat he 
had been taken jnisoner the excitement 
knew no bounds. 

Gustave Floureus, who had been one 
of the most daring lenders in the mani- 
festation on the day of A’’ictor Noir's 
funeral, may fairly l>d 0 aid U) h^e in- 
augurated the attack onihe Empire ; for, 
no Hrx)ner had A worifman cried out, 

“ Kochefort is anECiJMtd ; they w goii/g 
to ossassioate tiiiapiJ ** up 
from his chair on to the and 

drew a revioirer, ppittbE^ it at tlio^lice 
commissioner’s beiul, and said, ‘^STou 
are my prisoner. we will 

do you do harm. I pfocla»imK|osur- 
rtpetion.” Two or three 
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in tho iiir, and Flonrons, followed by 
three or four hundred shouting and 
frejiziefi workmen, went down into the 
street, forcing the unlucky police commis- 
sioner ahead of him by occasional sugges- 
tive liints witlt the barrel of his revolver. 

The j)eople at once began to build 
barricades, and to prepare for a gen- 
eral resistance on the great hofiler<fr<Js 
which radiate from the Holleville quar- 
ter. P'lourens gave his prisoner the 
key of the fields,” as the French say, 
and told him to go and sin no more. 


Floorens was one of those brave and 
hardy spirits, who, like Pr^vost-Para- 
dol, suit the action to tUg word. He was 
the son of the distingufehed professor of 
natural history at the College de France, 
and until he was thirty devoted himself^! 
with the greaU'st enthusiasm to the 
.studies in which his father had w'on an 
European reiiutation. When the father 
died he designated the son as his suc- 
cessor, and appealed to the Imperial 
minister to confirm his choice ; but the 
younger Flourens had, like other young 
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Then lie began to search the quarter for 
arms ; but before be succeeded in organ- 
izing a well-eqaippi‘d force the police 
came in crowds, followed by a few (h‘- 
Inchmenls of infantry. The overturned 
omnib|jses, half-SUnished cabs, and piles 
of paving-stoneft, were of Uttle avail, 
end the ettbrt of Ifloorens turned out 
:ni inglorious failu^.y-^3Pi^uren» himself 
b>ok of a friend, 

wherj^'%8 forty days, after 

whic^Phe eseajw^v ^ England, which 
country ri'fused him up when ho 

wns fisked^lpr iW culpable of paiticipa- 
ti«ni i^^ill^^nspiraoy for assassinating 


men of Liberal and Republican symim- 
tliies, been played on the black-list of 
the Empire, and he waited in vain for^ 
the succession to his father’s post. He 
even wrote diri'ctly to the Emperor, say- 
ing that he felt it a sacred duty toharfy 
out the work which had fallen from hih 
fathers hands; i)ut Napoleon said he . 
could not interfere in the appointments 
of his ministers. Youiig^Elourens'ifcen 
deliberately gave up hia|p&entific care^V 
and w’cnt^ heart and soul into the Liberal 
cause. He had to go to Belginrn even 


to publish his scientific works, as 
were too dee^ily tinged with Liberalisms 
to the Empire. Then he 
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«iiade a long tour in tlie Orient, took part 
in the Cretan iusiirrection in 1860, had 
many a wild a^eiituro in Greece and 
’Crete, got into a prison in Italy for a 
political escapade, and fmally came back 
Paris, to plunge into radical journal- 
ism, and at last to lead the insurrection 
which was so quickly suppressed. - • 
After Flourens had left his English 
refuge he was once more in danger. In 
Athens hq was tra(’ked by the Imperial 
police, and the French Fhubassy de- 
manded his extradition. The govern- 
ment was about to accord it when the 
peo}jle of Athens rose and insisted that 
he should not be given up. He came 
back to Paris during the September revo- 
lution, at a time when his countrymen 
were unduly sensitive on the subject of 
foreign spies, and suddenly found him- 
self the inmate of a Kepublicau prison, — 
he who had done so much for Republicans 


and the Republic. He was not liberated 
or freed from the accusation of being a 
Prussian sp}’ until after the Empire %ad 
been destro3’ed and the government of 
National Defence esbiblished. 

Flourens died, as lie had lived, a pas- 
sionate, but ill-advised and reckless, 
afiostle of liberty. He was one of the 
earliest promoters of the Commune, and 
was in the riot when Paris narrowly 
escaped the declaration of the Com- 
munist iusun’cctiou, on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1870. He perished, as will be 
seen farther on, in one of the wild skir- 
mishes around Paris, in the first days 
the great struggle between Paris and 
Versailles, in 1H71. 

His end was as tragic, but not as 
pitiful, ais that of Prf’vost-Paradol. He 
died for his opinions ; not because 
he had momentarily wavered in his 
opinions. ^ 
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CHAFFER SEVENTEEN. 

Tb« Intrigue of Mftinhal Prim and Bismarck. — The Events which Led to the Declaration of War. — ^The™ 
Pi-otcstof M. Thiers. — Personal KemiuLsccnccsof the Excitement in Paris. — Anecdotes of the Un- 
it readiness of the Second Empii e. — (leneml Ducrot and Ilis Troubles in Sti usbourg'. — The Corruption 
and lucapacity of the French C^uartci master'a Department. — No llations. — No Atnraunitiou. 


I T wuK the cold wind hlnwiiig from 
the Pyrenees wliicli liiudly upset the 
ciird-hoiise of the Phnpire. 

Tlui French Siiy thut the candid ip 
of the Prince LtH3|K>ld von Ilohenzoliern, 
a relative of the King of Prussia, and 
nothing more tluiii a major in the first 
regiment of King VVilliain’H FfKit-Guurds, 
for the un(>eeii\)ied throne of Simiu, was 
the result of an iutrigue arranj^d by 
Marslial l*rim, who had l>een desperately 
angered against Naixileou Ill.VbW'ansc 
that sovereign had ui)set his ambithms 
jirojeets about Me.xit*^) ; and liy Ibs- 
marek, who thus found the means of 
isolating France and surrounding her 
with encmi(‘s, or at letisl discovered the 
j>reU‘\t fur a war the almost cerUiiu 
result of which his genius eiialded him to 
ful’C'see.” 

This is not a history, and I do not 
]>ropose to dwell n|)oii the nadUd, already 
published hundreds of times, of tlie long 
seri(?8 of negotiations which led the 
French up to tlie fat;d declaration of 
war. The military {mrty in Franco 
came to the front at once, and in thun- 
derous tones demanded that the Empire 
should assert its and should put 

aside which had 

advice and 

cons^ of It is possilde that 

N apoleon HI. ■’iiiS|!jiniave been glad to 
hold in psBsious which his 

had done so 
would appear 


that he had resumed ^his negotiations 
with Prussia in pursuit of his {K)licy of 
compensation and greed ; and at the very 
moment when both countries were trem- 
bling on the vei-ge of hostilities the 
draft of a secret treaty betweeft France 
and Prussia was undergoing revision, 
liy this treaty it seems have been 
stipulated that Napolfeon 111. should 
recognize and allow all the Prussian 
acquisitions which were tlie outc*ome of 
the war with Austria ; that the King of 
Prussia, on his part, should assist France 
to ncH|uirc Luxembourg. — the Luxem- 
bourg whieii Pismarek had so cleverly 
saved from the hands of the French only 
two or three years before ; that, in ease 
Napoleon 111. slunild get or coiaiuer 
Belgium, the King of Prussia should'* 
give armed assistanen' to France against 
any otht*r pow(*r that might declare war 
against her in such a cas(‘ ; and, finally, 
that the two iMfv\ers should eonclude an 
offensive and defensive allianee. 

The effect of the publication of tliiif^ 
docu| 2 K‘nt by M. Beiiedetti, the imlnoifcy ^ 
ambassador wdio wiis the representative 
of France in Prussia-in July, 1870, was 
rather amusing. Although your Euro- 
pean di[>lomat neither disdains nor^J^mds 
a white lie, there was no one bold enough 
to deny^utright the autbenticity of tho ; 
proje<'t of treaty ; and the partisans of 
the Empire, when called upon to explain, 
said that M. Benedettimd dra*lrtD^!|B|> 
tho but had don^ so at the die- 
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tation of C<>unt v<>n Hi^anar(•k. That 
conteutod liiiuself with re- 
rriarkii^ that soiuo sort of an agreomcMit 
had to 1 h‘ inad(i with France, as she 
ifecessiin'ly a>lo d for coinpc'nsation f(»r 
^dt interfering to prevtnit the plans of 
Prussia from hein^ nailized. 

Here we have as uckkI proof as we 
need that we are not falsely accusing 
the Emperor of the Fnaich of followiiiijj 
the jK>liey of eompensatio)\, and of hav- 
ing l)een cleverly dnjed by the i>eople 
with whom he wislu'd to make a profit- 
able (compromise. Both Bismar(‘k ami 
Benedetti said, and hav(‘ always main- 
tained, that neither Napoh'on nor King 
William were willing to sanction the 
treaty which their suhordinates had 
drafteil ; but the fact that the draft 
was made by two such r(‘sponsible 
parlies as the (iennan Chancellor and 
the French fbivoy is enoii'jh to .slow 
tlmt there was Uo\al aral jmi»erial in- 
tention at some time or other to put it 
into force. 

It was not until the (uul of tlie month 
of June, 187(1, that the negotiations 
relative to the caiididate.ship of Prince 
JLeoiK>ld to tlwfi Spanish thrime wen* 
ii^ncluded lyy the Spanish government. 
C/Quut von Bismarck, the King of 
l^ssia, and i^rinee Leop«>M himself. 
.Marshal Prim, in conversation with 
■the French amhassador at Mjidrid, 
P^k care to place tlie alTair in the 
TOdet di.Hadvantageous light for France, 
and malieiously added that the scheme 
must Ik‘ carried through, bec.ause Spain 
coi^^where else find such an a(*(*(*pt- 
abl^KdndidaU^ A Oermau on tin* 
throne of S|)aiii ! The very idea w us 
distasteful to all parties in FrAee, Imt 
its effect upon the Imperialists was 
like that of i^red cloak before the eyes 
o( f.B, 1 ) 1111 . Cautious and experieueed 
diplomats, like M. Thiers, wc^jJ4 have 
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succeeded in jiiitting Harslml Prim, 
who was not a man of miglity mould, 
back in his placie, and in si'cnring fBpm 
the Spanish and Gei'inan governmentB 
the withilrawal of a pi-oj(*et to whicli 
France, as a p-eat power, did not feel 
like giving lit'r consent. But from tin; 
moment of the proposition of tin* c^i- 
didatesliip the imperial j)urty s(anus 
to have thrown nil prndcm'e to tlu' 
vvinds, and 1o liave aided in the most 
reckless finshion. fhe .simih* of the ri'il 
clo.-ik ami llie hull <*Hiinently proper 
here. 

All tin* .*^iip[)orter^ of tlie Einpiro :; 
seemed, in the eyes of calm and 
impartial obse)-ve]\<, to br given o\er 
to madness. For thosi* who knew tlie 
gigantic inilitary pit'paralions in which 
l*russia had ]>i*en engaged Ibr so many 
years, the declaration of 1 jnile Ollivier, 
in the tril)nne of the ('nrj>s 
tlnit he and hi^ eo)leagU(*s a<‘ci‘pted the 
gi«‘at reHpon‘^il>ili(y of a (ierrnan war 
•'with light hiarts.’' caused !i shnddi'r 
of disgust, 'riiere w;is hut one thing 
snjipose in t‘Xteiniation of the eon- 
dimt of th«*se im*n who took inU) their 
hands the Inesaml fortunes of a great 
nation, ami that was that they thor- 
oughly believed in tin* ihiijifion of the. 
old and traditional military strength 
of France; that, although tliey were 
sensiiile of the Corruption and rust 
which had doin? sUch dtadly work 
under the Empire, lliey felt that the 
nation in arms would i'C vietorions ovi r 
any op|xinents, how(!ver fonnidahle. 

But, even if they believed this, they 
wen* culpable, they ooi^4,p»j|y hu\ e 
had such robtti^^ ■owfidehise 
country liecaaee 

neglected the study 'bl tlte progreMT ot 
Europe in their geaerstJb<i.^«,Shut Into;' 
tin* petty circle of tbe Se P fly iltopin*, 
which made the colleetlaj^HP and 



its fre^ pu]>licatioii almost a criminal 
offence, these responsible ministers, 
thotic intliiential statesmen, had vague 
notions of the outside world. Tiie 
Duke dc CJramont, in the numerous 
speeches which lie made previous to 
the declaration of wai’, adopted the 
tope (►f one conscious of an ovt ipowcr- 
ing force l)ehind hijii. d'lu' Prussians 
IhcmselveB were staggered I)\ this ti'(>- 
mendous assumption of impoi lance. 
A highljj. cultivated and sine(*re French 
ottieial, who was in (Icnnany at the 
outbreak of th(‘ war, ha.s left on leeord 
his ijupnession of the period of doubt 
through which (Germany passed wln'u 
the nation saw that war with l"rane(‘ 
was inevitable. AVas it |)ossibl(‘ that 
tlu'V Inid made a mistake, and that 
th(‘ old ti’iumphant French s[)irit would 
))rove as irresistible' as of old? 

M. rlules Simon, and many others of 
eepial importance ami intlnenee* in tlie 
ranks eff the moderate Kejeublii'ans, say 
that (iem'ral Prim imagined the eandi- 
dateship of Prince Leopohl von lit>hen- 
zolhu’n, be'cause Nafxeleon III, had HM'd 
sueli vigoioiis efforts to i)revent tiieelee- 
tion of the Due (h* IMoiitpe'iisieu' to the 
lln'oni'of .Spain. “Of course,” says M. 
Simon, “ the lanperorof the French was 
bound by bis positioa to exclude a Bour- 
bon from the Spanish throne ; but by his 
opposition he (Kauisioned the lloheuzol- 
lern intrigue, and ‘thus wus the cause of 
all our misfortunes.” 

But tin* grave and great aeeuKntiou 
against the Second Km[)ire is that it 
made war in petulance and recklesBucss 
when it might have preserved peace, and 
that being in any 

maniiBi^ prcpap^iiJtip edrry on a campaign. 
Tb^ 'tnan who ; paid at Bordeaux 
that the meant peace deliberately 

east intd a eouffiet with a 

enemy. There was not even 


any enthusiasm thrc^lfo® the eountiy 
in favor of a German w^ar; the nation, 
bowetl under the Imperial yoke, blindly 
aceepte<l the issue of the sword bfM-aiise 
the Em[)ire dictated that it should do so. 
The prefects of the various departnienta,^ 
Inid ))e(‘M consulted, and their answers, 
favorahlc to a c-oiitlict, were published. 
Blit they dill not relh'ct public opinion, 
and m.uny of the officials timidly ex- 
pressed their lielief that thi‘ •• agricultu- 
ral po[jula(ions were in faM>r of peace.” 

( Jarnicr- Pages, who rc'presented tin* sen- 
tiiiu*nt of the Rejniblican Opjiosilioii 
in thr (’ori>H once cried out 

wlnm the subject of war was under dis- 
cussion : It is tlu'se dynastic (jiU'Stions 

which ari' alw.ays ti'ou))liiig tin* ])eace of 
Furopi‘. As for the nation''. tlu'V only 
ask to be let alone, that tiii'V may 
respiM't, aid, and io\i' each othei’.” But 
the Duke (h‘ ( Iraiuont . with his dij)lomatic 
twaddle ami lii.^ long "mittnn r.s about the 
dignity of l-'i’anei* and her duty to Inu' 
sister n.ntioiK overwhelmed the itejmbli- 
e:in protests against tlu* struggle wliieh 
was to be prodnelivi* of such infiniti' 
suffering. 

d'here was one l oice, bow ever, that no 
pjatitndes of ministej’s .and no tlueats of 
ImpiTial disfaior i-ould drown, and that 
w as th(' piping voice of the valiant M. ^ 
Thiers, so sooni*t<» t>e called to the helm of 
stiite, and s(» earnestly patriotic that ho 
dared to speak out all that. wa,s in hi^,y^ 
lieavt. On the afternoon of a stormy de-'\' 
t>ato, wheu all the Iin[K*ri:il clique was wuld 
for immediate war, after he had done, 
justice with his keen satiiv to the^j.uda- x' 
eious di'clarations of Emile oiir|l§|in(i 
the Duke dc Gramont ; and after liS’liad 
spoken ^or a long time in the midst of 
insults and outcries from those who.-, 
dreaded lest lie might, interrupt the 
mareb jof events, he eouclt|ded hi.s sp^eh 
by siyiug that he was ready to vote with 
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the goverrilKient necessary means 
whenever war should deliuitely be de- 
clared, but he must first know the de- 
. spatehes upon which the declaration of 
"war was to ))e founded. “ The Cham- 
he said, ‘’inay do as it likes. 1 
can foresee what it is likely to dt> ; but, 
as for myself, I must decline to partici- 
pate in the declaration of u war which 
is ><) little justitied.” 

The mob, which had a short time 
before been ready to march against tlie 
Second Emt)ire, now Joined forces with 
it, and on the night of the 15th of June, 
when the speech which contained tlie 
\drtual declaration of war w'as known, 
crowds of half-drunken men ai)peared 
before the house of M. Thiere, and in- 
dulged in a hostile manifestation. But 
he was not without his supt)<)rtei*s, and 
as he returned that evening from the 
JJfjislatif \\^ was cheered all the 
way from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Rue Roy ale, I because he had dared to tell 
the truth to the Empire, and to say that 
the dignity of the nation couhl be main- 
tained without plunging into war. 

M. Thiers was right in saying that 
the declaration of hostilities was scarce!}' 
justifiable, for, although the French am- 
^..l^|Ssador had secured a complete diplo- 
iilltic victory over the Spanish and 
, Prussian intriguers, the *Iinpenal Minis- 
' try was not satisfied, and insisted tliat 
Benedetti should carry his deraaods 
§tiU further, and right up to the danger 
point. On the IJltli of July M. Bene- 
detti therefore presented himself at 


categorically refused to do any^ing of 
the kind, considering that he had fully 
accomplished his duty. In the after- 
noon M. Benedetti returned and de- 
manded a new' audience, but this time 
King William announced that be should 
refuse to receive him “ if it were to 
resume tlie subject broached in the 
morning ; ” but he sent his aide-de-camp 
to say that he should be happy to see 
M. Benedetti if he desired to make him 
a personal visit. 

M. Emile Ollivier, in the session of 
the Corj>H IJijidatif at which w'ur was 
declared, made a great deal out of this, 
incident, in insisting that the German 
press had taken it up, and placed Fr ance 
and her diplomatic dignity in the most 
humiliating light ; in short, that all 
EuroiKJ was laughing at them, and that 
such an affront could not be tolerated. 
Emile Ollivier was certainly justified 
in feeling offended at the tone of the 
German and continental press generally 
in its comments ui)ou the Benedetti 
incident. 

But the sneers and the IniighUT were 
not for France; they w'ere for the band 
of adventurers who had taken posses- 
sion a score of y(‘ai-s before, and who 
were now reaping the fruits of their 
folly and pnesumption. 

So from the little cloud, no bigger 
tlian a niun’s hand, w hich arose out "of 
General Prim's back parlor, earn© tile 
wind and stonn which made Europe 
tremble to its base. The appearance of 
Paris during the days between the 15th 


Kioff William’s residence at Ems, where 
tbh jJkI uiomirch was taking hi.s usual 
midsummer ref>ose, and Ix^ggcs:! the 
king to authorize him tr> convince tire 
French government that, in case the 
Ilohcnzollern prfjject should be brought 
up again, he would interpose his royal 
authority to quash it. The old king 


of July and tlie lltth, on which date 
the declaration of ir»r, eoucl^ in the 
most }>oliHbed diplite«tio was 

handed to Pruwi^il, j»l^tremely 
The usual phenomena upOl t^e 

sudden awakening of to tho 

knowledge that it must instaiimjumpare 
for defence and offence in 
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camp. In court, and on the street. The 
Empetor shut himself up mornings in 
the Palace of Saint-Cloud, and was re- 
ported to be organizing the forthcoming 
campaign with great skill and energy. 
That which first impressed me, as a 
spectator, was the paucity in luunber 
of the troops which came and wcmt, and 
the confusion apparent in all the )>rauches 
of the administration. A visit to the 
Ministry of War was like a promemide 
into Bedlam. Here was no silent disei- 
])liiic. The 8tre(‘t.s of the ca})it()l at 
night were paraded liy long proeessiims 
of workmen, in white and bhu* blouses, 
and by the numerous collection of 
vagabonds wlio always come to the sur- 
face in abnormaj times ; all this riff- 
raff singing i)atriotic songs in the 
hnidest voices, brawling and manifesting 
under the lialconies (»f unpopular depu- 
ties. threatening the Bepublicaii Opiiosi- 
tion with dire conseipiences, ])ecaiis(' it 
had dared to iiesitate on the tluvshold 
of war. 

The Imperial Guard went out at night 
under the glare of torch and gas-light, 
and to the musi(‘ of sphmdid bands, and 
tills Inuidsonudy cijuipped curi>s nnule a 
vast impression on the popuhna*. “To 
Berlin I To Berlin ! ” was shouted on all 
8i(h‘s. Entliusiastic citizens seated under 
the C(//e awnings embraced eacli oilier, 
and promised tliemselvt's the pleasure 
of visiting the great Prussian capital 
when the Ereneh armi<‘s should be there. 
Little boy.s sliouted insults for the enemy 
beyond the IVontier. Innocent strangtu s 
were hustled and accused of being Ger- 
mans; and, whea they iSetiied the bai’sh 
impeachment because they 

were not Genoijafi , JE^ular passion was 
at b'gh-wator , tlie Emperor was a 
great mauiplj^ad done no wrong. He 
would his armies to glory. The 
wen‘ milksops, and the Prus- 


sians were me#e fowl lor^ench bayo- 
nets. It was an intoxicating moment. 
The masses of the Parisians fancied that 
the Einjiire must have at its disposition 
vast military resources ; and they slepi^’ 
as comfortably after as before the decli^ 
ration of war. 

The iyi/cr/ia/m/irt/c showed its ugly head 
in the midst of the tumult. No doubt 
there was in many breasts the hope tliat 
the Commune might then be d(!chircd, 
and the great munici})al insurrection 
might be successfully launched on the 
stormy waves of poiiular excitement. 
In the theatres the actors were called 
upon to recite })atriotic jioems ; and at 
lli(‘ opera M. Faiire was oliliged to sing 
Alfred de Musset's biting and satiric 
verses against tlie Prussians. Here 
and there the dJ(<rsril/(n‘s(\ so long for- 
gotten, burst out ; and the Imperial 
police were frightened at the energy with 
wliieh it was sung. They dreaded the 
hvrnt^ of Roiiget de I'lsle. lu'cause, 
though it nu'anta menace to the Teutonic 
enemy, there was in it also a threat for 
tyrants at home. In the Imperial Senate 
tlie declaration of war had been saluted 
witli ebeers, although th^ Senators knew 
that the Empire had no ally, and could 
(‘(Hint on none at the outbreak of Uo6^< 
tilities. ^ 

The utter lat*k of pn^paration for war ' 
on the i)art of the Second bhnpire haa,’ 
now Ixjcoine historical; hut few wnterf|L 
who have traced the course of tlJC waif 
of 1870-1871 have given half the facts 
concerning it. On the 20th of July, at 
ten minutes to ten in the morning, and . 
loss than twenty-four hours the 

])resentation of the official note deS6u*ing 
war by .the representative of France at 
Berlin, the Quartermaator General at 
Metz telegraphed to the Ministgr of War 
in Pai'is : “ There is in Metz neither 
sugar, nor coffee, nor rice, nor i)randy. 
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nor iftlt ; and «iiiall bidouit. 

Send baste a niilliou rations by way 
of Thioiivillo.” On the 21st of .Inly the 
Geiu'ial coininandin^ the Second C’orf)a 
’^legiapUed to Paris: ‘-Tlu^ l>ep6t 
Is sendiiiLi enurinons packages of maps, 
which are ustdess for tlu' moment. 
M e have not a siiiLrlc ninj) of the Fivneh 
frontier, and this tlie one wliich we 
specially need." (hi the 21st of duly 
Gent ‘1 al 31ielicl tclc^raplu‘d from Belfort 
to tlic ^linistiT of War in l^ari> : “Just 
aiTi\cd at Belfort; cannot lind my 
hriirade ; cannot find a Division Gen- 
eral; what must Ido? I do not know 


r 

and insullicient. In the Strasbourg 
arsenal were two thousand (aiimon, 
but only four hundred or live hundrtHl 
which were fit to serve. There were can- 
non-shot <rr, ratlier, great stone bullets, 
which dated from the time of Lonis 
XIV. Thei*e were guns, but half of 
tluun wt‘re flint locks. As to the camp 
equi]):igi‘, cverythingAvas in the utmostdis- 
order. foen the most ma;essarv articles 
wei'c lacking, such as the baiters |or 
i>ieketing horses. An army corps of 
thirty tlionsand men needed one limulred 
and b)rty-fonr wagons in its train. 
Strasbourg eoiild furnish lurt eighteen. 


where my reginnmts ai’c.” On th<‘ 
24th of .Inly the (iem*ral eomiuanding 
the I’oui'th Corps U‘U‘graphed : Fourth 
Corj>s Ini'- neither < anteenB, noi’ ambu- 
lances, nor l>agL::i'jt-\\agons ; Toiil, 
garri.son town, is eompletely imre of 
evt'rylhing.’* On the sain(» day the 
Quartermasier of the Third Cor[>s tele- 
graphed : “ (Jiir cor[)s leaver Metz to- 
morrow , J ha\ e neitlier hospii:d tenders, 
nor workmen, nor ambulances, caissons, 
nor field ovens, nor scales for weighing 
the forage. I beg Your Excellency to 
take me out of the scrape into which 1 
seem bj have got.” 

.^n th(.‘ 2.ith tlic .snb-quartermastcr 
ilti^fegraphcd fiom Mezicres : “There is 
neither biscuit nor jioik ili tlie fortrcHses 
of Mezicres or Seduh.” On tin* 271 li 
bdegraphed to the 
of War from Metz : “ The de- 
tachments joining tin* army -here con- 
tinue to arnve witiiout <'artridges uiul 
witboi^t camp materials I ” 

Gtiroral Ducrot was Division Com- 
mander at StraslK)urg, Indh befon* and 


Even in IShd th(‘ |>opnlation of Stnis- 
lK>urg. whi(di had heard of lh(‘ investiga- 
tions of Gemual Dneivt, v\as alarmed at 
the |)oorncss of its defence ; and the sul>- 
ject was eagerly di.seiisstal. 'Idle quar- 
ter-master twie.e wrote to the Minister 
of War, at the re(pu‘st of tin* Stras- 
bourg |K>j)ulation, and indieab'd that 
something must be done to strengthen 
the biwn, wliieli wiis in siit'li a!i exposed 
situation. In the ambuhim-i* (h*partment 
there vva.s not one-t4‘nth of tlu* material 
wliicdi wouhl Ik* msTSwiry in war tioje. 

7'he lU'i^ligcnee so ijinriifest at Stras- 
lK>urg was visibh* everywhere after the 
outbreak of the war. M. d(‘ Scganville, 
(juartermaab'r of Marslml MiU'Mahon’s 
army corps, was liteially in deHjmir 
beeansc* of tin* condition in which 
a<lmii]i8tralion left him. '* I have 
ing,” he said, “ for my forage depi||^ 
rneiit or for my liwpiuds.” 

Marshal Nhd was deeply humiliatcal^ 
the deplorable condition of the French 
army, and especially of iU quarter- 
master's d4*partmentl Manibal Kiel was 


after Sarlowa. lie made continual refjorts one of tlie few FreQOb ^cliera who bad 
to the Minister of War concerning the un- taken inU> account Um Jli^jge that |wo 
satisfactory condition of the >ar»enal successive wars fiad al)out 

under his command. The ambulance Germany, and the dread oygan- 

materiul, as at Metz, wan incomplete iacation that that country 
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undorgoinp: fojf fifty years. Tlie reforms 
which he hegan in France were wise* 
and, had they i)een fulfilled, would have 
idaoed.the country upon mu exeelh nt de- 
fensive footing. In IHCxS I In- new niililaiy 
law which had been prepuied by him was 
voted, and its execution was begun. 
By the terms of that law the arm(‘<l force; 
of France was comj)ose,d of ilie active, 
the reserve, the Mobile Natiomd Ttiiard, 
and the navy. Tlu* reserve had fin i(^ 
mission the reinforcement of the a<*tive 
army, the (K*enpation of f<nti-essos, and 
furnishing garrison tioops ; while tin' 
National (lUaid Mobile, as it eaim* to 1 h; 
calh'd during (he war, was t<> till np 
gn))s in garrisons on the national soil, 
and to form a substantial reseiai'. The 
pi’ineiph' of obligatory serviet'. just now 
so lirmly estabiislu'd nndertlu* Uepublie, 
was (‘(insideralfiy extemha] by this law. 
Snhstitntes, however, wen; still allowe<i : 
but bounties wen* suppressed. The 
dui'ation of service in the aetive army 
was brought up to nine vi'ars ; five uuder 
tin* (lag. and four in (h(‘ reserve. 'I'he 
men of this latter category were U» he 
calle^l up only in ciise of war. and by 
Imperial d(*(*ree. The old division of 
the annual (ontingent into a first and 
s(*eon(l jM)r1ion wiis pniHtnwtHl. Ijider 
Idarslud Xiel’s reform law the French 
army would, with the calling up of the 
COiilingeiii of 1875, have a war I'ffcctivc 
of eight hiindn'd thousand men ; and in 
the. same js-riod the National (jluard 
}^)ile would have reaclieHi the figure of 
nve hundred tho»isand men. But death 
came to take Marshal Kiel in the midst 
of his preparatig^ for reorganization ; 
and the whb left without his 

adyioe and in tlie terrible 

inoiji^ints of 

It hf hat the plans of the pro- 
ject^^i^^lUJOpaign in Pinissia, wliich were 
beiili^ l^boraU'd b} the Emi>cror and his 


coujtdlwrs, were chaS^^ times, 

after the most herculfean lahQi-s had 
been ])erformed on each f)laii, in order 
that the Empress’s pet proj(*ct of hav- 
ing (General Frossard in a promine^ 
l)ost could be carried out. MarsItaT 
Ixi Bmuf continued to tell tlu* opiiutry 
that it was ready for war, that its sol- 
diers did not la(*k a gaiter-buttoii or a 
strap. But the solemn trntli became 
daily more and more evidi*nt. d'hc ICm- 
pire could not i)ut in line an effective force 
equal to more than a third of the German 
miinhcrs. Out of four hundred and sev- 
(*ntc(‘n thousand .soldicu’s of the Guard 
Mohilc only one hundred llionsand were 
ann<*d and organized. Half of the guns 
in the soldiers’ hands wert* muzzle-load- 
ing. Although the Fii-ld Artillery had the 
ijiaterial neccssai v foi- live* hundred ))at- 
terics, there were men and horses for 
only one huiulred niel fifty-four batter- 
ies. At the end of .Inly there were Imt 
six hundred ami t\vt*nty-four cannon, in- 
cluding the famoirs iiiifnn'lh usrs. ready to 
enter into the campaign. Gf tlie three 
inillio!i three liundred and fifty thousand 
guns w'hi(‘h were on the artillery regis- 
ti*rs a great number were, ou the open- 
ing of hostiliti(‘H, undergoing repairs. 
'Die arming and assembling of the 
biles ill tlu; pro\inees wjus done in UtQ 
most d<‘sultoiV and ineum])lete fashion. 
A French wiiter has drawn a curious 
picture of the departure of the.. 
Regiment of ( lier, which left Bpurg^ 
on the 22d of Sei>tember to go up to 
Orleans, and enter immediately into a 
campaign against the magnil^oently 
e( 4 uipped regiments of Germans. Not 
only,” ho says, ‘‘ was this regiment 
badly equipi>cd, but most of the soldiers, 
taken suddenly from the fields and away 
from their farms, were entirely unarmed. 
Some few of them had guns, which had 
been bro^jght in great haste from estab- 
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at which they were undergoing batteries at a certain point on the fron- 


At. the battle of St. i^ueu- 
Bn,’* says anOTOer writer, “ the battal- 
ions of a legion of Mobiles were dcv^ i- 
mated by shell and shot : but tliey did 
not see a single enemy, the Prus- 
sians l>eing eaz'efullv ronoouJed on the 
surrounding wckmI; heights, and the 
Fi'ench soldiers Ijad. for their defence, 
guns carrying only two hundred yards,” 
Cieiieral Ducaot arrivc'd with his divis- 
ion at the outset of the eaiiipaign in a 
village and fouml a captain of the c/nt.s- 
Sf^nrs () pied representing the whole 
quartermaster’s department. Tliis cap- 
tain was alone, without money, without 
enlplo}Y^s, without carriages, without 
workmen, ^\ithout a single kilogramme 
of bread or meat, llie tr(K)ps ate up 
thcii' reserve rations ; then the general 
sent for the single representative of the 
quartermaster. This personage con- 
tented liimself with saying, in reply to 
Getier.al Duerot’s remark that his .sol- 
diers iiad iiad nothing to eat, -Tmpos- 
siblc ! I liuvc juht Ix^en buyirig some 
tilings.” (ieneral I)uerot, thoroughly 
angry, cried out, •• My soldiers imist 
have sonu'thln/j to ent, I don’t (tare what 
you weJC buying or going to buy ; but 
TniLst forthwith produce bre.ad uml 
Two hours after the fright- 
ened inteudant sent in thhiii-Hij' Imkt rs. 
I'befte bakers managed to find some 
villages, and to get together 
sd!n<§|>i'ca(l. Then General Ducrot 
hunted out Sf^ine buteiiers in the regi- 
rofints, got them to kill cattle taken at 
rando^ in the neighboring stables, and 
so ntfimged to get food for his hungry 
men. There were plenty of regiments 
which had no blankets ; hundreds iifmii 
hundreds of the men in the reserve had 
never taken a chir^Hepot in their hands, 
or ever seen one until they were called 
under fire. There were two viUrailleim 


tier at thei beginning of the campaign ; 
blit there was ontij a sim/Ie officer 
irhole ueigJdiorhood irha knew hoi0 tc 
nsf them. ' 

The catalogue of the shortcomings M 
the military depar tment of the Kmpire ist'' 
so long that I may only touch ui>on it 
here. After the first battles on the 
frontier 1 had oceasitm to go £1*0x11 
Frankfort-on-the-Mniu to StrafiboU^' jOU 
an exeurHioii wlii( h I made in seai*cb of 
a military pruss, — an iudisju'iisable doeu- 
meut in those strange, days of August, 
isjtb My companions in the compart- 
ment of the railway carriage wen* two 
respectable gentlemen, who l(H)ke(l like 
German.s ; but I presently discovered 
that they wen* citi/eiis of Straslsairg, 
and 1 could not help overhearing th<*ir 
conversation. One of them wa.s reciting 
with great animation the cause which 
led, ill his opinion, to the French de- 
feat atWoertlijor Ki*iehschdlT(‘ii, us the 
French call it. He laid the wliole fault 
on the (juartormasters’ departments. 
“The otlieers,” la* said, “act as if 
ttie.y Were at a jrienic. They pitch 
their tents, and the soldiers spread their 
tables with costly linen, witli glass ware, 
and with innumerable bottles of wine. 
In the morning tin* soldier I’mds that lie 
ha> no coftO* to drink, and that his 
is not marie. Wliere nr<* oni- old geneii|jft 
who used to say : ‘ n^^^vt 

rif'n /(lire .nil idn pns mamp' In souped f** 
— Gl'he soldier is good for nothing until 
he Ims swallowi^d Ins soup.) 

The quartermaster of tlie Sixth C’orpft 
is on record as having written: ‘‘The 
chief quurtermagter has aaked for 
four hundred thousand rations of 
and for field provisions. ;I have 
single ration of biscuit nof!^il^#eM 
visions.” The Emperor, aa aooillSI# h^c 
got to tliitf front, was much 
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;nid, no doubt, greatly nknnaij at the 


lac'k of foo(l and uriim. lie wrote to the 
Minister 6f War: ‘‘1 nee that ^ve lack 
bread and bineuit for the troo|>b.” Hut 
that wa8 not all. 'J'he\ laeked cai.sKoiiH, 
cantooiis, m(*an8 of transpof t, n‘v<dvers 
in the arnenaU, eartridges for llic mi- 
trai!li>nnt^s,, sin geonn for men and liorses : 
everything, in short. 

M^nthnc the inagnificenee of the Ini- 
perfsl^bouseliold was l>y no incains to be 
lu'glccted, even in the held. 'I'he fol- 
lowing plan, drawn up at th(‘ palace of 
St. Cloud, the hd of July, 1870, three or 
four days before the departure of Hie 
Kmperor, by the Adjutant-Cieneral of the 
Palace, will givt‘ an idea of the manner 
in which Napoleon III. expected to 
traversi‘ Ciermany on his triumphal 
march : — 

“ Maison dk l’Emperelr. 

‘y SkUVK E of the (iUANO Mausiial. 

“ jYo/e.s oa the S^rcirv of MM. /e.v 
de-coin]) and Orticrlivs eear On, 
Empovr in iJiv Field. 

“ The aidfi.^-de-ramp and orderlies will 
serve in alternate order, lieginning by 
jiriority of age and rank. 

“ There must be always two tables, 
wdielher at a bivouac or during long 
stays, so tliat tlie Einiieror may have 


the means of inviting few or pe(^le 
to dine, as he pliAes. ^ 

“ At the table W the jEmperor will sit 
the aide-df'~ca7np who is on duty and the 
first groom, if the Kmi><‘ror orders it 
thus. The ijec'ond table shall be pre- 
s!d(‘d over by the adjutant-general; and 
th(‘re shall also sit MM. les aides-de- 
ramp^ the ordmlies, the grooms, the 
ollieers attached to the aides-de-camp^ 
and, if necessary, the secretaries of the 
Cahinet. 

'Vhe ludets de ch(jmhre will bivouac 
or camp in shelter tents, carried in the 
wagons of His Majesty. 

“ The baggage of the Emperor shall 
bo escorted by a brigadier and six gen- 
erals of the squadron of the giiai’d. 

“Tluire shall he allowed, on entering 
the campaign, to MM. les aides-de-camp.^ 
designated to accompany the Emperor, 
2(b000 francs, and to the orderlies, , 
) 0,000 francs. The first shall have four 
saddle-horses ; and the latter three. 
These gentlemen can each take with 
them a raht de cha^iihre.'* 

Then follows an interminable list of 
the directions as to the Imperial kitchen, 
the wardrobe, the bedding, etc., all con- 
trasting rather singularly with the sim- 
plicity wdiich Napoleon I. often affectod'. 
when he was on active service. Vy 
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Departuro of t)»e iHoporor for tiio \V:ir. — Volranic Throo^ Urnewoil.— Mos onicnts of the 

— The Gfcrmun AW.li-es.'. —The 1 tuperialCourt at lilois. rmeihaclu^ihg of the Cont^’ 

mmic. ~ M. Kothaii'.- l{e\ el:itioii>i. — lii^mtirek ftiul Ilia VTows of the W'ur. — ^Aliu tn of the ("Jerm^Br 
Feoplc. - Tear^ ot a lit isdi 1 in anion.- - limilc ( >llivjer‘.^ Areoimt of the Manner in ^vliich llu:<tilities 
wt're I>ei'i(letl uiKiii. -- M. Kotlian aiul tlie Duke tie (.iruinout. Tile French A1 uustcr of \\ lir in Sin’- 


prinfil. ~ Mai'nlial Li llo ufs l)ecepUou.n.. 

A i/rflOU(iII the Kin[»erui' went n\v;ty 
to llie war with llte air of one who 
was about to eoiiqner Ihs foes without 
diflieulty, hi.s heart was lillod wdth many 
misgiviiijrs, for be knew that he* left a 
[KjvverfnI enemy behind him. 'Fhe vol- 
canic throes were onee more clearly per- 
ceptible thronjj^hout the whole of FraiH'e. 
The nation, whieii [irofe.'^M'd to lielieve 
itrfclf u[Km the eve of a \ iust and unparal- 
leled military tnuiiiph, waa lorn by in- 
ternal dissension, and wa.s on the very 
veme of civil war. 'I'he refHdiled mani- 
festations against the Km[)ire, in Febru- 
ary, in March, and in -May, IH 70 , had 
given the mysterious and audacious In- 
ternational 8 (X*iet\ of Working-men fresh 
courage. This new 8 (K-iety kneu that it 
M only to show its head to Ik* struck 
f| 8 awn relentle.ssly by the Em[hre, w hich, 
^while it professed m<>st lilntral sentiments 
i%ith regard t<i tlie working-men, did noih- 
to ameliorate their sjiiritnal (‘omlition. 
vSP^^ikes at the great metallic establish- 
Creuzot. which were under the 
imnUH^njln ilirr f f inn of M. Schneider, one 
of impr>rtaDt inemlK r^ of the 

{iarty in Paris, had been put 
dowi^iand had awakened dis(ajntent and 
ojK'ii a^^Bsion auKiiiL'^ the working-men 
in HUch'ij|reut iridu.-'triid centres as Ron- 
baix ai|d Atnien.s. In dune of is 70 
thirty-eight meintx rs of tlie ;iss(K“iation, 
aeiMiHed of being meiulKirs of a s«*XTet 
society, was an wpardonabKi 



offence under tin* Fm[»ii (‘, were trifta and 
sentenced to various terms of iniprison- 
meiit. 'File jilaces of tiio^e who w<‘nt 
to till tin* prisons were rapidly taJken by 
otliers w ho had sworn eternal hostility to 
tlie Empire, ami not only to it. but to Ih© 
w'boh* organization of existing society. 
It now ajipeared as if rlie Finjiire must 
take upon its siiouldiMs the burden of a 
great invasion, foi- no I-’t-em liman fancied 
for an instant tliat a war would lie an}- 
thing but an invasion of places beyond 
lh»‘ Rhim*. Even the new ajMwtlofl^of 
tin* I holdlv sliowed thi'ni- 
selves, and grou|H*d ahont tlii'in all the 
di.seontented rind <langej-ous in thr rankB 
of the Radical Republicans. I'he Inifir- 
lidiionoh' rather ineonsisteiif ly declared 
against the war, which it w;us not soiry 
to .see Ix'gun. as it hojued that by embar- 
rassing the Krnpin^ it miglit enablfe the 
workmen to carry CHlt their 
complete emancipation. An addre»©JpBl 
issued by a grorip of Frimch wot?li|||cQ, 
disclaiming all national hatred and rc- 
|K*lllng the idea of the necessity for a 
lamtile invasion of a neighlKiring otMjntrv. 
T<f this little group of toilers cidSt*, 
as iKJwerful aid, men of high fpcial 
standing and intelliget|Ce, like M. Age-- 
not de Gu«parrn and li!dgar 
'Idlest- eminent thinkers ltdd a 
ing. at Uellevfllo, to protest th© 

declaration of w ur ; and as m©|iabers 
.Of tlie Internationul Ixiague 
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might have ha<i some influence^nder a roll of drums nor the thuuder of eftnuou, . 
free government. Rut freedom of speech nor victory, uor defeat, shall turn ^if|i 
t>oundai’y of France wiva not from our work for the union of the Pro- 
yo^ iswn ; and the furious linperialist war, of all countries* We also, like 

stigmatized as Prussians all those yourselves, no longer need any frontiers, 
irIlO ^n^tfted to hint that there wa« because we are on botii sides of the 
feally tio adequate provocation to war. Rhine, in old Europe, ad in young 
’ ^ro the address of the French work- America, we have our bretliren, witli 
men and to the other hmiiHiiitarian utter- whom we are ready b) go to the death 
France there was a strong an< I for lJ»c aim of our etforts, — the Social 
mn||^tresjK>nse from beyowl the Rhine. Re“i)ub)ic. Long live peace, labor, and 
d’he Ihternational Assocaation of Work- liberty I ” 

iiig-mon in IhTlin signed a letter, which It is not ditlienlt to discern in the 
iswortliyof ludiig copied here, as tending frank and courageous utterance of this 
U) sliow how easily European wars could pro(‘laination a distinct advance in tlie 
be prevont(‘(I if it wt‘re not for the excess character of tlie International Society of 
of p<>w^’ placed in the hands of the chiefs Working-men from the time when, in 
of the royal dynasties: — 18(17, it published thcdwaddle from which 

‘‘To Ti!i: WouKiNo-MF.N OF FuANCK : 1 iiave given extracts in a ])rccediug 

We also wish peai'o, lal)or, and lilierty. chapter. Hut tin' golden tlream of the 
This is why w(! !iss<H'iat(* <»urselvt*s enthusiastic laboia-rs on both sides of the 
heart ily to your protest, Inspinal with Rhine was not destiiu'd to be fulfilled, 
ardi'iit (‘nllmsiasm against all obstacles Tlie PrdU'fariat was fated to iiidulLic in 
placed in the way of our pecu-efnl de\ el- the wikU'st and viK'st excesses in France, 
opulent, and csjiccially against the savage and to be led away into thi' most danger- 
praeti(*<‘ of war, aniniati'd only by fraler- ous follies of socialism: wliile the (ior- 
nal sentini(*nts. we join bands with you, miins wen' eonstraiiu'd. by the exigencies 
and w'e swear to yon, like men of honor, of nnlioual unity and the iron military 
wla> do not know' how to li(‘, that we find discipline and despotism w hich liad boon 
in our hearts not tlie least national liatrcd ; inaugnrati'd in their country, to put off 
that wc are 8ul>milting merely to force, their part of the great International RevO*^; 
and enter constrained and compelled lution and tx> ^giit their brethren with 
i^to the bands of soldiers which are all liie energy that they possessed. 

to 8[)reu(l m^wry and ruin tliroiigh theri' wi'H' SHua's of Hionsauds of 
the.l^|tceful fn'lds of our countries. in the (li'nnan army av1h> alnumpAt^tt 

“We also, like yourselves, ar<' men of the war into which they were thr 
combat and action ; Imt wh' wish to com- w ho were as ripi' for a so('iali8|^evo- ^ 
bat by tlie paclfip Use of all onr forces lution as wane tlie wildest of 

^or the g(KKl of our kindred, f<jr the tlie Paris C’omiinme, tiiore tarn 
lu'ne^t of bumauitv. We wish to w>ui- sil>le doubt. 1 myself h(*ard a J^^fBeiau 
bat for liberty, (quality, and fraternity; soldier say, at E('onen, on tlie 'dfiv after 
l^epojpbat ,^^^iu8t the despotism <d the capitulation of Paria, and adding to 
wjhd Oppress sacred lila'ily, the lengthy' campaign which now seemed 
agaiflijjt’jfitdsehood and perfidy, from wliat- drawing to a close : “ I wdsh that the 
ever quarter they niay come. We accursed swindle were over, and that I 
promisi' \ou that heither th^ l5ad never bfeen drawn if to it.” 
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^ On the day^ too, before the declara- 
of war was olheially iiotitied to 
Prussia by the coufideiit and jubilant 
war })art\ in France, a little procession 
of prisoners was 111*0110:111 up to the bar 
of the ilioh (.\»nrt of dustiee, (‘onvened 
at Blois. for the express purjKise of 
stainpinii; out ivith ojk' \ igorous move- 
ment the leaders of the working-men’s 
opposition to the Empire. The indict- 
ment against the majority of these men 
was for participating in a conspiracy, 
having for its end an attempt against tlie 
safety of the State and against tiie life 
of the Emperor. Among the momliers 
of the counsel for the defence were 
such distinguishci.] Ri'publicans as Em- 
manuel Arago and Floqiiet. One of 
the persons accused was Megy, who had 
been the first Frenchman in the later 
days of the Empire to protest against 
the violation of his domicile by police 
agents, who could bring against him no 
accusation except that he was sa 8 |>ected 
of consj)ira(‘v. Megy had shot and 
killed a police agent who was forcing his 
w'ay into liis room, and desired to excul- 
pate himself on tlic theory that individual 
liberty must Im^ respected, and that the 
members of the dominant party must 
MMaght that in undertaking tyrannical 
ttfeasareQ they take their lives in tlieir 
The ollter prisoners were men 
had participated in the various 
lltteil^ts at insurrection in the spring 
dearly summer, and they were no 
Ifttle? amazed at seeing as the principal 
witnees for the government one of the 
men nrhom they had supposed to }>e their 
firmed ally, almost a leader, and who 
was notliing but a police spy. All the 
prisoncre were aggressive and violent in 
their demeanor. The Imperialist magis- 
trates liegan to realize for the first time 
that the r/'fjirne of terror was over. 
Ferr 6 , accused of consjiiracy, declined 


to ansyrer the remarks addressed hifn 
by the presiding judge, and said: 1 

simply ask you to give the order 
gvnrUirmvs to take mo back to 
prison." This unwonted insolence 
startled the magistrate that he told Um 
prisoner to sit down and stop talk<)i 
ing ; whereujK)u Feri‘<'‘ said : “ You have 
the foi'Ci' now. That is ull right. Use 
it. Hut wlien we get it look out for 
youi-selvcs. 1 am a Republican.^* The 
sinister words of Ferr 6 were weft re- 
mend>ered during the anguish of the 
Commune, for h(‘ was one* of its pro- 
m()ters and the prtnninent member of its 
executive force. After hearing this last 
remark the judge ordered Ferrf* to 
stand up and to be inleirogated once 
more ; but the prismu r refused. “ Then 
we shall compel you,'’ said the judge. 
If I come here again,” answered Forr^, 
some one will have to carry me.^' 
Despite this violent altitude Kerii 6 was 
acijuitkai of conspiracy, of which for 
that mutter lie was innocent enough. 
Megy and many olliers were senteimed 
to twenty years of h.ard lal>or each ; and 
men whose only offence had been an 
incautious partici[iation in a secret so- 
ciety were senten(‘ed to three, five, ten, 
or fifteen yenis of imprisonment. But 
less than two nionths afterwards the 
majority of them Kfere free ; for 
Empire had passed away like a vi^pi 
of the night, leaving tlie coun^ to 
suffer from tlio effects of the evSf pas- 
sions wliich the Im|>orial t^Tanny had 
roused, and which, when they found 
that they could not wreak their vengeance 
ujx>n the fallen tyrant, turned it npon 
the innocent. ^ ^ 

No journal in Paris, or in any;|Ni|| 
of France, ventured molPe 
mildest comments u{)on this wlible* 
sale trial and the savage sentences which 
ended it. And meantime the attj^^n 
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of tlie public was thoroughly engrossctl 
with the procession towards the frontier. 
Rarely has a great war been entered 
upon with more apparent guyety on both 
sides, until the miserable poverty and 
neglect of the quartermasters’ depart- 
ments were exposed. The French sol- 
diers manifested all the traditional gayety 
of the Gauls, and the Germans, on their 
part, came up to tlie Rhine and began 
to dimb the great hills of the Palatinate 
as if they were on a pleasure excursion. 
Every day the people of Paris were 
treated to a bombastic manifesto from 
the Imperial Ministry. Emile Ollivier, 
in describing to a friend the manner 
in which the army of Nu[>oieon would 
vanquisli the Prussians, says: We 

shall blow them away.” The Empress 
Eugenie, who had when the war was 
first declared said, ‘‘This war is my 
war, and I must have it,” inspired the 
whole Court with In-r brilliant pictures 
of the approaching success of the Na- 
poleonic arms. But tluTc* w'crc not 
wanting nu'ii win; were serving the Im- 
perial cuiise, wlio had clear vision, and 
wliosc hearts were lill(‘d with sorrow as 
they noteil the approach of the catas- 
trophe. M. Kothan, who was Consul of 
the French Empire at Hamburg at the 
oulhreak of the war, luis left on record 
uu interesting stateipent (»f the illusions 
of his own government, illusions wdiicli 
ho trie<l in vain to correct, and for 
venturing to doubt wdiich he narrowly 
( Heaped the charge of lack of patriotism. 
It is to M. Rothan that we arc indebted 
for one of the clearest and most concise 
ue(?ount8 of the situation in North Ger- 
manyf in the early days of July. He 
thinks iljhat Prince Bismarck w^as foi- a 
time after question of the candi- 
dateshlp of Prince Aon Hoheii/.ollern 
came up, in a very dangerous jmsition, 
and ^at he miglu easily have been 


n: 

precipitat(‘d from its high place. His 
policy was the sidqectof the bitterest criti-; 
cisra, even among his own diplomatic 
agents. “ Bismarck c*ould count,” says 
M. Kothan, “ neither on the assistance 
of Wurternburg, nor tliat of Bavaria. If 
Prussia, during the first week of the dif- 
ficulty, from the dd to the llth of July, 
had raised at Stuttgart or Mu nidi the 
(lucstion of cdstfs faderis^ she avoliUI ha ve 
encountered a jicremptory refusal. The 
neutrality of the southern kingdoms 
would have taken from the war its na- 
tional (haracter. and would have maiii- 
taiued the road open between France and 
Austria; that would have meant one hiin- 
diTdand fifty tlionsand less combatants in 
the ranks of our (‘nemies. Bismarck had 
never been cangltt in a more desperate 
situation. It nec(l(-d his cool aiidacit}', all 
the resources of his great mind, and the 
good-luck which has [)resiihHl ovci* his 
career, to get liim out of ili^ ililliculty. 
He knew how to i‘onjure the dangm', and 
to lieat us oil the ground w h('rc wt* ought 
to have triumphed, by simply keeping 
1) is presence of mind. He specu!at(‘d on 
our passions, on onr on the 

position of the Empii(‘. on the chances 
of a rt'volution in France. He did not 
ignore the causes wliieh had led tire Im- 
perial Ministry^ to adopt such a bitter 
tone with regard to the Spanish incident. 
He knew tliat tlie Corj)s Li'yislafi/ was 
hjin by t>arliamentarv and dyna.stic in- 
trigues ; that the Extreme Right wanted 
at any price to upset the Cabinet, and 
that to curry out its imrpose it had ro- 
s(»lvod to givi^ to the candid ates^ip of 
Prince Ilohenzollern the projiortibns of 
a national question. He also knew of 
the hopes that were cherished at the 
Court of the French sovereign, where a 
large party flattered itself that a fortu- 
nate war would consolidate the dynasty, 
and would permit the repfsil of the liberal 
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toucessioiis innde by tiio P^mperor.” 
This, it must be ivmembereil, is writ- 
ten l)y ii member of the lm[>erial rarty, 
who thus sets the seal upon the ineom- 
petence aiul folly of his political asso- 
ciates. 

P'rom his corner of ol^servation, at 
\'arzin. Count von Bismarck followed 
all the ])hases of the crisis, and carefully 
watclnal the pretext which should bring 
him upon the scene. “ lie wanterl war,” 
says M. Rothau, but he did not like to 
assume the responsibility of it. lie so 
C4ir('fully laameuvred as to bcs^tow tlio 
(xliumof tlu* i)rovocatiou upon us. Wliile 
he sent one envoy to laus to tell the King 
of the irritation of public opinion, and 
tlie indignation of the military party in 
Pru-ssia, because of the King’s exces.sive 
mildness towards p'ranee, he was actiiig 
with great vigor at Vienna, p'h>rence, 
and especially at St. PeU'rsburg. He 
corresponded constantly with\'on Moltke, 
wlio was ah’eady preparing in his custom- 
ary rrn.stery and silence the mobilization 
of the ( iermaii ar mies.” 

yi, Rothan points out a facr, which 
all jonrnalisl.s, and other ob.servers who 
chanced to be either in Genminy or in 
France at the outbreak of the war, did 
jaot fail te) notice, and that is, that the 
Genkas were vcrv rnucji rdarmcd at the 
idea of a Prench invasion, experdcd it, 
and made their greatest efforts with a 
view of having the first battles fouglit 
as far as possible from tlie Rliim*. But 
they did not for an instant seem to hope 
that these first battles would lx* fought 
only when the German army had got past 
the P>en< h frontier. Before the rupture 
of diplomatic relations there was anmior 
in northern Germanythat a P’ re rich army 
<‘orps WHS marching in>on Jviixemlajiirir. 
and that the P'lcrich a rant -garde, had 
already (iitenal the Palatinate. Tliere 
was a universally expressed fear that the 


Prussian army would be surprised before 
it was concentrated. 

M. Plmih' Ollivier, in conversation 
with a politic :)! fri(md, at the close of 
the war, gave* the following account of 
the manner in which hostilities were 
decided ujxin. “ I was sitting in my 
office,” lie said, occupied in drawing up 
the conciliatory declaration whi(*h we 
had agreed on in the Council of Minis- 
ters after the withdi*awal of the Prince 
von Hohenzollern from his project ; and 
I intended to read this document to the 
Chamber. I felt glad that \vc had known 
how to avoid a conllict, wliicli had been 
so imminent, and was (ongratulating my- 
self on our success, svlam the Dukc^-iJe 
Cirnmont, very mueli agitateii, came 
into the room Tie licld in his hand 
various doctimcnt>. and among others the, 
telegraphic d(^})atcl: that Count von 
Bisniiirek had sent to all his agent.s, to 
inform him that tin* King, afU-r Iuit- 
ing been iii'^ultcd by tlie P'reneb am- 
ba.ssador, had refused to receive him. 
‘This,’ said the Duke, Gs a blow in the 
fa(*c of P"ran<*c given by I’russla. I 
shall resign my ]K)rtfoli(i soon(*r than 
suffer such an outrage.’” — '‘I,” said 
M. Ollivier, was anxious for [)cacc. I 
worked ardently for its maintenanec 
witliout cessation. I had, in harmony 
with th(! Panperor, who used the whole 
weight of his authority, striven ngaiast 
extreme mea.sures, and here I found my- 
self consUintly confronted wlUi the 
necessity of war because of this grave 
provocation.” M. Ollivier is renowned 
for his delicabi artifice, and the ingenious 
manner in wliich h(‘ endeavored in this 
eonversatiori to (rast back iijion Prussia 
tin* weight of the re.sjrK)nflibility of docll^*- 
ing war will not esiyipc attention.,^ 
Shortly afU*r this (‘onversatloa with 
the Duke de (irainont mid tlie repro-, 
duction of Bisnittrck’s des|)nteh tn tlie 
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papers, the Frencli Conucil of Ministers 
was eonvoked in liiisU' ; in siieh Iniste, 
in fact, that two of th«' ministers did 
not get th(‘ir h‘tter.s of cniivoe.ilion in 
time to be ])icsent. Tlu' Kmperor 
Opened the session ])y saying that he 
was oi)lig<al to laaogjiizt' tlu' Inet tlnit 
he was a constitutional sovereign. It 
is my duty,” Jn* said, “to submit to 
your wisdom and patri»)tisin. to d('eide 
what eouist; we siiall take in vi(‘w of 
tlu^ im-id(Mits w’e }ia\(‘ just lu'.ard al»ont.’' 
( )n the motion of ]\Iai'shal Le Ikeuf 
it was (h'eided that tlie resm'vi* of 
tli(‘ ai'iny should then be called up. 
“ M’heii they heard this in (ouananv.” 
writes .Af. liothan. “ there was tin* live- 
liest aj)preheusi(»i) all aloni: the line. 
Xo (»m‘ doubled that our jnt'paration^ 
wi-re all made foi’ the instant insasion 
of Siuitheni tiermaiiN. for the immedi- 
ate (H*eu[ial ion of tlu- (band Duehy of 
linden, and it Mas expected tlial this 
Mould liave a MeiLfhty elTeet 'TIh' 
(ieiinans also tlxaiiilit that a I’^reneli 
h(jUadron Mould slen'lly appmir oil' 
( openhagen. Math at least thirl\ thou- 
sand men read\ for landing.” Ili* 
Mi’ote at once a long (h‘spatch the 
I)uke de (iramont, giving the sttiU‘ 
of public opinion in (iermanv, and 
closed liis letter with thesi‘ .signilicant 
words: ‘‘ 'J'he newspapers say that 
Germany is uom' at last agnaal ; that 
the Germans are all nniU'd from the 
sea to the Alps. The King Mill leave 
for the army as the protector of the 
l*'(‘deration of the North, but he will 
<ome buck as Emperor of (lerniany.’' 
ri»e Duke de Gramont imiHt li.ive 
mused upon these Mords at fnapjent 
intervals a few months later. On tJu* 
K)th of July, at seven o'clock in tin* 
evening, the He(*i‘ctaty of the Senat(* of 
Hamburg gave M. Kothan his pass- 
ports, and he at onee left the territory 
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of the Seven Stab's, to M'hich he had 
}a*en accredited. I left Germany,” lie 
said, ‘‘in arms; giave, solemn, full of 
liate for ns, (piitc understanding that 
tin* snjireine struggle W'as at liand, yet 
n'ady for all sacritiei's. At Taris I 
found only tnmiiltiious scenes, drmik<‘n 
bands of Morkna'ii giving tln'inselvi'S uj) 
to patriotic satni iiiilia. It was a ])oignant 
contrast.” lb* Mi'iitat once to tlicDulo* 
(!»' (Iramont and asked for an inter- 
vi('M. “1 thought,” he said, “that 
the govt'iimient must be anxious to 
confer Mith its aecia'dited agent# arriv- 
ing fr(»m Germany, and to get ^ their 
latest impr(‘ssi()ns ; l)ut 1 was mistaken. 
I'lu' Kinpeioi-. Moni (low'll by sickness, 
and ov(*iM helmed with cares, gave no 
aiidi(*n<-es. I found in tlu* waitiug-nxmis 
of the 'I'nileriev only a fcM' oi'derlies, 
la/.y and .‘-piritles> ; tlu'V wt*re playing 
at ciirds. while the sovereign, opposed 
to tin* Mar. given up to fatalism, 
yi(*lded to the sombre })res('utimeiits 
M'hieh a fcM days afteiavards Mere re- 
lh*eted in bis nu'lanelioly proclamation.” 
When M. Hotlian saM' the Duke de 
Gramont In* found him \('i’y haughty 
and disposed to b(' cheerful. 11c uais 
loud in his praise of tin* breneh troope. 
He foresaM' the eomplele crushing tif 
rrn>Hia, and t^ii'M' a picture of her 
ploriiig pi'aci* aftt'i’ French victories. He 
said “ We shall have nuuv allit's than 
Me shall knoM' Mhat to do Mith; 
must ha\eour elbow's fre(* at the nip* 
ment of jieaee.” Hut to another French 
dijilornat he said : “ You Jiie wrong to 
su[)})ose tiiat we are anxious for Hu* 
neutrality of tin* Southern German 
kingdoms. We do not want it. It 
would hinder our military operations. 
We must have the plains of the Palat- 
inate to develop our armies in.” These 
ambassadors from the fr(»nt, as thet 
might be |ustly called, tried tOj, point 
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out to the lueiiiheiis oi' the ministry 
the magnineent military ])repaiati<nis 
of -Germany and the defia-ts of llie 
French organization. “Do you not 
see,” tliev ^nid, “ that the calculations 
of our staffs arr not based on anything 
nail, and that wc shall be obliged to 
iiKKlify <uir [dan of campaign? U e shall 
have dividt' our forces instead of 
eontentratihg them. Wc shall [ler- 
haps liave to take to the defensive in- 
fitead of developing our armi<\'' on the 
plains of the I’alatinate, as the Duke de 
Gramoiit wishes to do.” 

M. Rf)tlian records with some ]>itt«‘rm‘.ss 
that after dancing attendance upon one 
of the im[K)rtant personages for tsvo 
da\b, when eveuy hour was as preeious 
a.s an ordinary week, the ministm' gave 
him two ininult's, and -^airl : “If you 
wish to (H)ntinne tlte conversation — I 
have no time to talk now — conn* to tin* 
theatre this evening, atid st‘etlie 

We can finish what you have 
to i>ay tluTe.” M. Kotlian. sevmai days 
after war wa.s declared, sick at heart at 
tiie si^eetiiclc of such negligence and 
rcckh'ssness, bt took himself to the Min- 
istry of War, where he found (ictieral 
l^bruu, and tried to tell him of the 
llipid advance of the (iennan armies. 
He reminded the Geucn.l that rrussia 
had, since the ctonpaign in IHbb in IJo- 
hemta, changed the principle of its oiig- 
plan of mobilization, and would 
iafallibly he ready b'l vigorous adion in 
nine days after the doelaratioii of war. 
General L(‘brun vTas unwilling to admit 
that tin* Cicnnniis could jKKSsibJy move 
more rapidly than the French armies. 
However, after ol^seraing the (‘xtreme 
agitation of M. Hothnn. and the empha- 
sis with which he dwelt nfam the danger, 
he said : “ We will go and see the Minis- 
ter of War. and you may tell him what 
you think tit.” 8o they were admi^^ 


to the cabinet of Marshal L(j Boeuf* 

What impression do yon bring fVora 
(Germany?” said the Marshal. ‘‘Avei^ 
sad om*. I fear that tiio Imperial gov- 
ernment has been badly inspired, and 
that, in i>rovoking l*riiH.sia, it has played 
the gann* of C'oiint von Bismarck.” — ‘‘ I 
do not ask you for your remarks on^thc 
government's policy. 1 am not a poli- 
tieian. Kindly tell mo what you know 
about the German army,” said the Mar- 
shal. “ I merely want to know what 
yon know about tlie mobilization and the 
form.'itionof those aruiiv's.” — “ Itsecmed 
<‘ertaiu,” answered -]SI. Rotlian. “ two 
<lays ago, when 1 left llamluirg, that on 
the ^oth of duly all tin* iufaiifry, and on 
tl)e 27tl’. all the cavahv leserva* would 
have joined thtur corpN ; and on the 2(1 
of August, at th(‘ latest, the vvhoh* army 
wottld he com‘cntr:it(‘(l. 1 w ill add, tliat 
the ]ilinist(T (d' Piussia in l^•lriH. Banm 
\\‘crth(‘f . aunoimccd to the ctowd, as I 
W(*nt throuiih tla- railway station in Han- 
over, that he w :ls iii a posit iotj to stiy 
that (i(>nnany had much tiu* advtincr, 
jiud that she wotild surprise the Fr(‘neli 
army in juax'css (d' formation.” 

Gn hearing this Btutenieut. made w ith 
the res(.»lutc cot i rage of one who knew 
witat he wtus talking about and fully 
appn^ciated it.s gravity, Maislml Le 
Bieiif’s fae(‘ turned quite pale, lie r<»6 
and .Htcq» 4 )i*ii back a few' like one 

awakening fiom a dream. “ It wa.s,” 
said M. Kotimn, in deseriWng the [inter- 
view', '' JIB if lie felt that this uncx{)a^d 
news had decided his destiny.” Tlie next 
(pnistions that be aakwl were falter- 
ifjg, and denoted a profound mental dis- 
turbance. Still he said Ik^ (xiuld Indieve 
iKj such rapid inobiliznti<m of the enemy*# 
forces. H(* had declanHl, before an as- 
semblage of bis eollejigues, that Fran(« 
hod a clear ndvjuice of eight days over 
Prussia, Jind it would seem as if he really 
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beliaviul thiit the PniBsian army would 
not be able to enler into campaign be- 
fore twenty-one days, instead of nine, 
Which M. RotliJin set as the latest date, 
and which was, in fact, all that was 
required. There wen* but few in the 
Imperial party who, like M. Hothan, 
refused to allow their })ride to interfere 
with their reason. Ollivier, lA*briin, 
lx> Ba*uf, the Duke de Grainont, all 
persisted to the last in disbelieving in the 
constant reports of the wonderful Prus- 
sian organization ; and tin* overwc(*ning 
confuk'iicc and blindness of the party arc 
Slimmed up in tiu* almost pathetic ont- 
buist of tin* Empress whi'ii she was told 
that Napoleon wiw a prisoner: *• You 
lie 1 he is dead.” 

Marshal !.»<' Ihimf was doomed to m.anv 
d(‘eepti()ns at tin* outset of the war. 
It is told of him that on the (*vcning 
after the battle of Sjuirbruek lie sent for 
(me of tin* citizens of Metz, who was 
somewhat rcnownial in the conntrv for 
his to[K>gra[)hieal knowledge, and aski'd 
him if he knew the lav of the lands wdii'n* 
lihenisli Bavaria toiK'hed the Frencii fron- 
tier. 'Fhe citizen answered modestly that 
he did. “ Then I am going to confide to 
yon a gn‘at secret,” said Marshal Ee 
Bamf. “ You will only have to ke(*j) it for 


IMI 

two or thret* days, for by that time 1113' 
operation will be completed. You must 
know', then, that to-morrow morning 1 
am going to send the Frossard cor^ to 
take Sarre and Sarrelouis. Then 1 am 
going to send MacMahon and de Failly 
to fall u[)on Landau, and the junction 
of tin* two army corps will be operated 
in the space between Landau and Sarre- 
lonis. I should like to know from you 
if there is a military route practicable 
between the two military towns.” 'Lbe 
(‘itizen of Metz stared at the Marshal 
of Franco. Monsieur le Mareclial,” 
he said, “ this junction is absolutely im- 
poK.sible under tin* conditions which you 
indicate. Between Landau and Sarre- 
lonis there is a n^gular little Switzerland, 
a mass of mountains, which a handful 
of men could (h'fend against the most 
powi'rful army in the woi'ld.” The Mar- 
shal hit his lips. ** But there is a rail- 
way in that direction and a canal?” he 
said. '• There is, indeed, a railway ; but 
it passes throiigli nine tunnels, and three 
pounds of powder could break np 00m- 
inunieation theix* in three hours.” So 
Marshal 1 a* Ikeiif said nothing more 
about bis plan ; and this was the man 
w'lio at that time lield in his hands the 
d(‘Htinies of the French army. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN. 


Tl»c Race fm iIk' Ilhinr. V nn Moltke^ “M ystorioua .lournoys bofore thf* War. — Captain Samnel’HTele* 
jrraui.- l ive (u rin.iii Vitvuiiee. — Sixiit'-v alonj; tbc Jlistorie Slieain. - .\t Cobleritz. — At Maycnce. 
— Ttio Road til k ri. -The ( rown Rrinee at S|tk\er. — la the I’laJ/. — The Ilavatian Tttwps. 
— Their Apin arum e. 'Fhe Fright of the Inhabitants. 


I T is not wtuuK'rful that tlj«' Froru-h 
Minister of Wtir turned juUe, nn<l 
stepped back as if he lia<i l>ecn looking 
into his ovnui ^r.avc, when ^1. Rotlian 
told iiiro, with th(‘ ernphtisis of con\ic- 
tion, that the Germans iiad the advtmee 
in the mobilization of tlnur army. The 
curious and almost ferocious indisposition 
of the French military authorities to 
allow the e<.>rrespon(lenis of luAVHpapers 
to accompany theii’ t^oop^ was prompted 
by the fear of indiscreet exposun* of 
their plan for falling upon tin* roads down 
to the Rliinc, and making ail 8[>eed for the 
historic stream in time to clieck the Ger- 
man advance, both nations were for a 
few terrible, momentoUH days engaged 
in a raee for the riw r, and for the roads 
and mountain jvassi-s opening upon it. 
Hut while poor eqni{)ment8, lack of 
geographical knowledg<’. and the irrepara- 
ble and criminal poverty ^of the quarter- 
master’s dej)artment, at over}' step re- 
tarded and (rippled the Freiicli, the 
TjCjermans jn.ay be said to have been 
ttioved, de*^j)itc themselves, resist lessly 
forward to the- debmcc of their ouri, and 
tlie invasion of the cm-my’s, country by 
the oj)('ration of a maeliiiie wliieh had 
been completely planned, tlioronghly 
tried, and whieh was nb.H(dnt( ly perfect. 
In fact, the Germans, in executing their 
trenjendons forward mai-cli n|» the rugged 
spurs of the mountain.**, and liinaigh the 
deep vales towards the French frontier, 
wen- but performing a feat which bad 


often enough been rehearsed by all the 
directors of it. and every stc]> of which 
was prepared with most consummate 
knowledge. 

A.s a proof of tlie tliorou<rhm‘ss wutli 
which the German .-idvancc wa.s arranged 
the following telegram, received at the 
French Ministry of War, from Furbach, 
on the btli of Ajvril. IHbs, in worth 
quoting : — 

“To TFii. (o vu : Since 

Monday 1 have- been following (ieneral 
von Moltke, wbo is visiting tin- frontier 
of Fr.Mnc(‘ and studying the positions. 
On Monday I caim- up to him at May- 
ence ; on Tuc«nd.-t\ Ik- sto[ip(-d at Hirken* 
feld, and took notes on the heights near 
tlie ruins of the (vid castle. He sh-pt 
the same day at S.-nirlvruck ; he there 
took the defensive position of tlu‘ rail- 
w'.ay station and the canal. V(-sti*r(lay 
he was at Sarrdouis, wiu.-re lie is 8till 
staying, 'this morning, in spite of the 
frightful weather, he went out in a 
carriage to visit the neighboring lieigbts. 
I supposi*. according to whut I bear, 
that he is going this evening or to-raor- 
row to Treves, and tliat he will go down 
tin* Moselle. Shall I continue follow 
him up? Answer at tlw* telegraphic 
bureau of Forbach, 

( AKPAiN Samuel.^* 

Answer from the Ministry of War: 
“ Follow him.” 

Tins was but one of the many visit* 
that the venerable Vbin Moltke made to 
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the positions along tin* road into hrance ; 
and ill IHGO he and liis staff made a 
grand military promenade, witlioul any 
corncealmeni* wliatevcr, nj» to tlx- very 
gates of the Alsatia wliich they \v(‘r<- 
deetined so sjxx'dily aiul so i-asily to 
conquer. 

General Diierot appears to Jiavt- been 
the only man on the French side who 
studied the enemy’s country with the 
same care and minute vigilance mani- 
festcd l)y the gmieral staff of tlx* Prus- 
sian army. IMany a tinx* liad lx- Ix-en 
through tlx‘ (Iraixl Duehy of Uadeii and 
all tlx* country between the \'osges and 
the Hlack F(»rest, disguised as a pi-as- 
ant, now on foot, now drixing a eountry 
wagon, examining at his U-isina- th(‘ c<m- 
struction of tlx- forts xN'hich lx- per- 
haps hoped one day to tak('. (o-neral 
Dm-rot w:is foia-wanx-d. iuit he could 
not make hiinsi-lf heard at the Imperial 
( ourt. 

d'he ('ountess de Ponrtah'^s, a brill- 
iant lady, des(‘eixli-d from a I-'rench 
]*rotestiint family which had to (juit 
France on the revocation of the J'Ulict of 
Nantes, ami wlx* was rt'sitling in lhaissia 
shortly before the war. visited (b-ncral 
Dnerot in IKthS, and said to him, with the 
greatest energy and indignation : ‘’Gen- 
eral, the GermauB are deceiving us, and 
hope to HUrpriso tl8 unarnx**!. In 
public llu'v talk of peac'c ami of their 
desire t(» live on g(H)d terms with us ; 
hut when tlxy are among themselves 
they speak with a scornful air, and say, 
' DoiFt you see that ev<'nts are moving 
rapidly forward, and tliat nothing ean 
hinder the * Tliey laugh at 

our gov(‘rniix*nt, our army, our (iunie 
Mohih, 6ur ministers, the Fauperor and 
tlx* Empress, and i)retond that before 
long France will be a P<‘eond Spain. 
Would you believe' that the minister of 
tlx* household of the King dared to tell 
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me that before eighteen months had 
passed over om* Ix-ads oiir Alsatia would 
be incorporati'd into (ieiinnny?” 

( ieueral Dnerot was so mncli imj)reSSed 
with this lady’s disclosures that he 
bogged her io go to Gompiegne and tt'll 
licr story; but at the ^linisiiy (ff War 
the (ieiieral’s revtl.-itions were looked 
upon coldly. It was too late for the 
Empire to profit by a warning. 

d'lx! nx'ution of this ('ountess de 
Pourtales biings to mind a striking 
aneedol(- which illustrat(‘s tlx* mutability 
of Immau fojtune. During the suinim*r 
of 187:} this lady we nt to ( 'hiselhurst, m 
Ihiglaixl, to visit the exiled Fnqx'ror and 
Fanpia-ss. WhiU* she was conversing 
with them soiix* one brought to the 
Ihnpei'or a jihotograph of a beautiful 
castle in Seotland, with hunting and fish- 
ing grounds, ami evx'ivthiiig desirable 
for a rural r<‘ti*eat atta^'lied to it. The 
Ihnpress was delighted with tlx* jiielm-e, 
and s[>oke of leasing tlx* property for the 
Prin(-(‘ Imperial. “ What are you think- 
ing of, Eugenie ’G’ said the Fhujieror; 
” they want thirty thousand francs for the 
castle ! ” — “ 'i’ou are right," said the ex- 
Empress, ‘‘and I have not even a bed 
that 1 can cull my own ! ’’ 

When war xvas declared Marshal 
MacMahon w as at Strasbourg, with what 
was known atf the African army. Gen- 
t*ral Frossard w'us at Saint Avoid, with 
an army brought together Iiastily at th© 
camp of Ghi'llons. Marslial Bazaiu^"’ 
was at Mi'tz with the aiany of Lyons. 
(General <le Frailly, who w’us a verimhle 
liero at tlx* battle of Solferino, and held 
out with tine brigade against three Aus- 
trian l»rigad(‘s, Imt who utterly failed to 
aeeomplish anything in the (‘timhat of 
1870, was lit the fortress of lUtche. 
Marshal Canrobert W’os organizing the 
Sixth corps at Cliftloas ; and the brave 
G-eneral Douay the Seventh at Belfort. 
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The^ Imperial Guard wus at Boulay, under 
General Bourbaki. 

Passing rapidly in n'view these men 
who had attiiined the dazzling ]>(>sitions of 
Marshals of Franee, and tlieir eolleagues, 
it is ditfieult to lind any one except 
IMacMahon who was entitled to the name 
of a competent s<*ldi(‘r. iNlacMahon, 
Duke of Magenta, was a true warrior, 
and the very first battle in which he 
engaged, in P'S 70, showed that had he 
had men enough, aiul mei» who were well 
enough fed and e(piij)p('d, it w’onld Imve 
gone hard with the (iennans, magnifi- 
cently managed and su]H‘rior in mimlK'rs 
AB they wene He had been a soldier 
from his earliest youth. There was in 
his character a bit of the old Irish dash 
and energy of th<‘ MacMahons, who 
acccnni)anied James II. in exile, into 
Fninw, and it was manifest in all 
that li(‘ did during the campaign of 
compiest in Algeria, and in the C’rimean 
war, where' he had a most dangerous 
|>osition ill the* grand and last attack 
on the Malakoff Tower. Here I am, 
and here I remain,” heeujne faiiK>us 
words in France, and MacMaliou’s fame 
extended far heyond the boundaries of his 
own country. He was, at forty-four years 
of age, a division general who liad seen 
twenty-seven years of active service. 
Had the F^rnpirc had a hozen men like 
him it might have' turned the current 
of fate for the moment. Bazaine but 
showed the already confessed weakness 
of his character in his conduct at Metz. 
General Frossard was chiefly iioUhI for 
having bt'cn th<‘ Prince ImiKTial’s pre- 
ceptor. It was (‘xptHTed that he would 
get the h(itfji) of a marshal at the first 
battle in which he participated ; but, Jis 
it chaneed, that first battle was the dis- 
astrous defeat at Forbach. 

Ix*t us H<e what an enlightened and 
patriotic Frenchman says of the Gernaaus 


opposed to this rather meagre array 
of French military talent. M. Jules 
Clare tie, in his History of the Revolution 
of 1870-71 , says : “ The adversaries Of 

thes(^ generals, some of whom were 
already troubled before they were in 
battle, and who marched to the combat 
with a cumbersome train of baggage- 
wagons, carriages, panniei's of wdne and 
fruit, like the generals of the time of 
Dniis XV., — their adversaries were 
those rude mathematicians, inflexible 
caleulutors, patient, yet vioh'ut. war- 
riors, like Count von Moltke, a cold 
strategist, with a gcomctiu's glance, a 
tliinkcr ratlau than a soldier; Prince 
Friedrich Karl, a kind r»f fcKK-ious 
Bhich(*r, a furious sidirc-swingcr ; old 
Steinmetz, the coufpicKjr of Muchod and 
Skulitz, tlu‘ ancicnl enemy of Waterloo; 
ManteufTel, who, in l>sr).'). had, crossing 
the Kider and the Klbc, ht'gun a cam- 
paign against Hano\ cr allied 1(» Austria ; 
Von Wt'i'dcr. liursh and sinister, the 
future hombardcr of Slrashonrg. All 
thes(‘ men wen* strong in their hate and 
in their jealousy, strong, abovi* all, be- 
cause of the military organization which 
allowed them to launch their army (‘orps 
forward, .swift as thought ; to bring the 
fighters in railway carriages on to the 
battle-field, and by the same train to 
transport the wounded from tin* battle- 
field t() the hospital. Th(*y were strong, 
did I say? — but because of our feeble- 
ness. They brought patience, c'oolness, 
principle, against fever, anxiety, and 
disorder. Those who know that victory 
de|>end8 ujk)!) the (piartermaster’s de- 
partment more than upon anything else, 
and niK>n those engineers of the field of 
carnage who are called officers of the 
general staff, were overwhelmed with 
patriotic anguish when they measured, 
not the courage, — Frnnc*c is always sure 
to have her heroes, — but the organ- 
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ization and the mechanism of the two 
armies." 

Never, should 1 live a liundred years, 
OC^nli I forget my improsnions on ar- 
on the Uhine whih' the mohiliza- 
m()venn'nt of thr German armies 
was at its height. There can be noth- 
ing more impressive than a nation in 
arms. The aggregation of strong, reso- 
lute, handsomely equipped men is stu- 
pefying. One begins to think there 
are millions where h(\ only Sees thou- 
sands, The eye is but slowly trained 
to the appreciation of numbers. The 
uprising of tli<‘ whole of (Germany was 
an electric surprise to all Kunjju*, and 
it is not astonishing that I was over- 
whelmed by what I saw. From the 
Belgian frontic'r to Cologne I was (‘oin- 
jMdhnl to take a military train, all civil- 
ians being d<*clar(‘d ('ontraband. and 
being alrt'udy looked upon with suspicion 
and contempt. A man out of uniform 
in (Jermauy was a tiling to smile at, or 
to be pitiful (tver. If a stranger he was 
lookeii at askance. But no one trouhle<l 
the observer during tliosi' few days of 
striving for the advantage. The soldiers 
wen* too busy with themselves, and the 
civilians were t4)() much engaged in 
gazing at tliein, to worry foreigners. 
From Cologne I followed the wave of 
soldiery to Coblonti, where there was 
naturally a great concentration of troops, 
with a view to the guarding of the Mo- 
selle valley. Beer and wine played 
their accustomed rdle. Rigorous as is 
the German discipline on the march, 
and in the enemy- a ox>untry, there was 
not mtich show of it among those thou- 
sands iqx)!! thousands of lusty young 
men, who were pocked as neatly as figs 
in a box into the snug railway carriages. 
At Bonn, the old university towUi there 
were at least live hundred men on the 
railway (datform each one witli a bottle 


of beer under each arm, and sueli 
scrambling as ensued among the sol- 
diers I have rarely seen. ' y 

At Remagcn a few hilarious old gen- 
tlemen came with packets of sweet 
cakes, and bcer-lsjttles innumerable, and 
as the train moved away sang patri- 
otic songs in cracked voices. He»'e 
and there a man bade Ids wife and 
cliildrcn good-by, ^d got quietly into 
the train, fitting into the place prepared 
for him in advance. The ReseiTes^ 
coming in from the country-side, made 
the air ring with their songs, and cheer 
afU‘r clu'cr was lu'ard from the wayside 
as the train w’cnt by. 

If the hungry Frem*h soldiers on the 
otlu'r side of the frontier could have 
seen tiie spectacle which 1 saw at 
Coblentz they would have wept With 
V(>xation. The [novision magazines were 
cramnuM], and long trains of forage 
wagons were coming in in the early morn- 
ing from the other side of the Rhine. The 
FrUvSsiau system for the transportation 
of supplies was put to a severe test here, 
and pit>ved amply sufTicient. As soon 
as the movement of, or concentration of, 
troops, on the frontier began, the fann- 
ers in all the country along the line of 
march were notified tiiat tliey must 
transjxirt a certain amount of supplies 
to a given |xJ^ut. Each farmer owns, 
acwrding to his circumstances, one or 
two forage wagons, all built very mucb, 
alike, and subject at any moi^ient to 
government call. The burgomaster of a 
certain district n^ceives notice from the 
array head-quarters that so many sup- 
plies must be at a certain point at a 
given time ; and he gets them there, 
knowing full well that Jf he docs not the 
consequences will be extremely unpleas- 
ant. 

Of course the situation would have 
boon greatly changed could a 
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army of the old revolutionjirv or Kepub- 
, JUcai) type have <^om‘ rolliui^ aiul plunging 
the Moselle valley, living on 
der, and frightening tin' fanners and 
burghers into instant siil)mission. Hut 
the Gennnns were ))rett\ well assured 
that there was no danger of an extended 
raid in the direction of the Khine. 
Cologin*, at the time of inv Gsit, was 
the head-(juarters of the general com- 
manding the Sev('nth, Kiglilh, and 
Eleventh corps of the riussian army. 
This command was one of the most 
extensive in the country ; the Seventh 
corps occnjning the wiiole Of AVest- 
phalia, including Dusseldorf ; the Eiglitli 
keeping guard on )>oth sides of the 
Rhine up to Cohlent/, and thence to 
Mayence on the side nearest France ; 
and the Kh‘venth having Hesse-Darin- 
starit and Hesse-C'assel in its care. The 
Eighth corps, too, guarded the whole 
Si'ction of country between Coblentz and 
the French frontier and Luxembourg, 
extending its lim?s uj) to 'Treves, Saar- 
bmek. Sarrehurg, and Forbaeh. Count- 
ing the regiments on tlieir war footing 
this command comprised about one luni- 
dred and fifty thousand men. 

As I continiic'd my ditficult journey up 
Rhine the spectacle of the military 
preparations became more and more 
impressive. The highwifs’s were filled 
with long lines <^)f tnK^pers, with rc- 
, splendent cuirasses, nnd in gray and 
Igold, or in shining helmets and firetty. 
bine or r(*d uniforms. At every railway 
sUition dozens of yonng men, almost 
boys, were waiting until they could be 
transferred to the various j>oints where 
they were incor|>orated in their regi- 
ments. Nearly all were dad' simply and 
carried little parcels, hurriedly made up, 
of provisions and clothing. Now and 
then a group walked in, singing a jolly 
marching song, and laughing and joking 


as if going to a wedding. The new- 
comers from a village in the back 
country usually made a round of the 
shops, to buy a few things lacking for 
tlicir outfit. Every second man Was 
smoking a long }H)reelain pil)e, and 
I'very thiril ollicer certainly wore spec- 
tacles. The fevei- of national [)atriot- 
ism Ibuud its vent in the singing of 
such songs as lJi<> Wadit am Jiliehi. 
There was little cheering, a good deal 
of laughter, and libeial l)ecr. 

h'rom Mayence 1 crossed tin* river and 
attempted to visit Wiesbaden, win re a 
few of the annual Erendi \ isitors vv(*re 
still lingering, lialf displeased, lialf 
stunned by tin* tremendous military 
energy displayed around th(‘in ; but to 
get to Wiesbaden was out ol' my power. 
I had fallen u[>on ahmu'inal limes, and 
my carriage was ordered into a ditcli, 
where J sat (piitc contentedly for tlircc 
mortal hours, while a sti‘ady stream 
of the liui'sl cavahy I lunl ever seen 
passed slowly by. Nearly every man 
of this grand Itoily of troops was of 
more than aw rage height. 'The olliccrs 
looked liki* a superior kind of school- 
mastera. They were harsh in command 
and faultless in cipiipmcnt. They 
seemed as if they had come out of 
a line engraving, so irreproaclial)le 
were they; wliitc-gloved, decorated, no 
creases or wrinkles in their uniform, the 
saddle apfKnntments of their horses all 
perfect. It seemed almost loo nice for 
soldiering. The whole land was swarming 
witJi tiwjps. I went back to Mayence, 
and waited, f>efore I could reach my 
hottd, while a l>oyish regiment went by, 
clink ! clink ! every foot striking the 
pavement in exactly the same way, 
every knee thrown out at the same 
identical angle. Lnder the hot sun 
down went a Ix)y. 11 is comrades swung 
their feet over him, and when the am- 
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bulan(?e-wagon came he was j)icke(l up 
as automatically and matli('inatically as 
if it were doru' hy a machine. Click ! 
clack! On went the ambulance-wagon 
.iWitii tbe sick man, but th(' military 
movements liad sntfored tio check. 

The components of the Prussian sol- 
dier’s uniform are very simple, tasteful, 
and oouveuient. He might make a drink- 
ing-cup out of his lielnu't, and carve 
meat with his spike. Ib; wears a hlnksli 
tunic with red colored cutfs and lappeds, 
and a stout jmirof dark-colored trousers ; 
carri(‘H a tliick blanked, a canteen, a 
cooking-can, and a well-planned knap- 
sack in undresseil calfskin. His faliguc*- 
cap is flat, bonlered with red. He has 
an undress uniform of coarse flax clotli, 
and a pair of white trousers. His over- 
cojit is long, voluminous, and does 
splendid service at night, wheji 1 k‘ bi\- 
onaes in tlie open air. for th(‘ (ierinan 
ai-iiiy lias no tents. Tlic pockids and 
folds of his clothing arc so arranged 
that lu‘ can carry in them numberless 
little things, and he fully imjiroves the 
opportunities. 

When lu‘ hivoiiaes he plants his gun 
against his hayoiud., plac(‘S his side arms 
hanging overtlu-m, and caps them with his 
helmet. I have seen ten thousand of these 
helmets |>oised thus on a long j>hiin, 
making om' sheeny mass, whicli from a 
distanc'e was dazzling as a golden sea. 

On a country road, not far from May- 
enoe, I saw a troop of Hussars. It was 
tlie most superb 8|>ectacle that I wit- 
nessed during the war. Eacb man sat 
erect and motionless a.s n statue, with 
one hand on the carbine laid upon Ins 
side pommel, and (‘ach beautiful liorse 
was. richly tra[)ped. The cavalry has 
the greatest wealth of dress, and the 
rather gaudy splendor of some of the 
cavalry corps has a remembrance of the 
middle ages in it. 


The constant saluting of superiors by 
inferiors, the bawling of the orders to 
men, and the compactness of the pro- 
vision and baggage trains, all strike 
strangely upon the foreigner’s sense. 
Here was an organization which had 
evidently been going on and on for years 
and years, until Uk^ men who composed 
it did things as if hy inherited motion; 
and yet this wonderful mc'chanism had 
been hiit little Inuird of until four years 
before, in isr.i;. As to the saluting, it 
is incrodilily formal. I sat, one evening, 
during this (iernmn ad^'an(!e, in front of 
th(' li<‘ad-(piark‘i s of Prince Augustus, of 
Wurk*ml>(‘rg, jit Kaiserslautern, in Rhen- 
ish Ihivaria, watching the common sol- 
diers, who w'er(’ carrying heavy sacks of 
bread or grain, and who were ol)liged;;|/6 
[•ass the sacred [)la('e where the litde 
[•otentate was sitting. Although the 
l»oor fellows in their dusty fatiguc-jackete 
W(‘rc bent almost doable with their loads, 
each one managed so to arrange, his bur- 
den that lie could (*arry one hand stiffly 
to his cap, U!itil he had quite passed 
beyond the old jirinee. It was jiainful 
to see mature men stand sometimes for 
five minutes holding their hands to their 
huts, while a beardless Inn-, some aris- 
t/HTatic offl(‘cr, was (Hmversing with 
them. 

Although the Vlermans had sacrifieod 
lumdi to onler they had y(*t known 
how k) eomhiue t‘h*gaiH*e with it. The 
field equipage of Prince Frii'drich Karl^ 
which I saw at KaiscrslaiiU'rn, was 
one of the most |K‘rfe(tt that, can ))e 
imagined. There was a tiain of six 
comp.act light carriages, stored with all 
the r^piisitos for the I*rincc and his 
staff ; and. close behind it, a field tele- 
graph and fUdd post service. The tele- 
graphic wagons are so arranged that a 
station can bo established, and rapidly 
eounected with an existing Hue withUi; 
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reasonable distance. Couriers rode be- 
hind the wagons in the order of march, 
l^ffeady at a moment’s notice to fifo from 
* the wagons to the staff, and back again, 
incessantly. As for tla* field post all 
journalists who follow<'<l the movements 
of the German armies Uairiual to admin* 
and n'sjwet the inanagi'rs of that match- 
K less institution. 

At Carlsruhe, at Darmstadt, at Hei- 
delberg, evei-ywhen* in the pi( furesque 
and i>oetic region in winch the English 
and American traveller loves to linger 
in the soft midsumiiK'r time, thi'ie 
wjis the sauK* haste of warlike* prt*para- 
tion. 1 j)iisht‘d on to Speyer, a rather 
ugly old town, noUdih* chiefly for its 
historic cathedral, and then' found the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, who was the 
object of my search. Here were doz- 
ens of Bavarian regiments ; indeed, all 
l^avaria sta*med to have taken reiuLz- 
1 V/I 0 S at Sjs*yer. There was a general 
alarm among the inhabitants. TIu* 
French were reix)rt<*d to have crossed 
the frontier, and the BavariaHs had 
l>een so hurried to get up to this jK)int 
that half-a-dozen [Hxjr fellows, in tlie 
square near the cathedral, w<*re <lying 
of sunstroke, and hundrc<lH were laid 
up with sore feet and with aching heads. 
The Bavarian Jaegers, cla^l in blue 
hunting suite, and wllh green plumes 
in their helmets, were* quite im|)(>Hing. 
Many of the poor tens had pallid faces, 
and the people of Sjx'ver said that they 
would not fight ; but they did fight 
like demons at the battle of Woerth. 
The Ihiglish gentleman who was my 
companion in fravel said they looked as 
if they w<^uld like to )>olt ; but none of 
them Ixdted. 

After anight at Speyer my companion 
and 1 sent [sdite leth^rs to the Crown 
Ih*ince, asking for military passes into 
the field of ofMjrations ; and during the 


afternoon the answer came to di8app<dnt 
and annoy us, couched in the follow- 
ing terms: His Highness regrets that 
an order this morning arrived from 
Berlin that no (‘r^re8i:>ondents shonlcL 
be allow('d to follow' tin* field anbyf^ 
He is the nu)rc sorry for this as he 
had already given orders, since the 
reception of your lettt'r, for the ex- 
amination of your ert'dentiids and such 
facilities as could properly be given.” 

It was evident that neither Genuan 
nor I'reneh wanted observers on the 
frontier before the first battles ; but 
w'e ])ushed on into the ITalz, th(* rug- 
gt*d mounhiin country of Rhenish lia- 
varia, over which both French and 
Ih'ussian armies have niov(*d in liostih? 
array in past times. All tlu'ough this 
country tin* jx'asauts w(*rc r^idf fright- 
ened to death. Although thousands 
iqK>n thousands of soldiers were passing 
along th<‘ country loads, in nearly (‘vt'ry 
anti(piat<*<l (lorJ\ filled with Mpicaking 
geese and crazy poasants, wc found 
the bedding and (*rockcry packed for 
instant transportation. From every 
Iiousc a Bavarian flag was hung out, 
and in some of the country mansions 
the lH*tt<*r sort litth* hosjiitids had 
been prcpan*d. At Neiistmlt we found 
that the gt*neral occupying the town 
bad given orders that no civilians should 
be admitted to the hotel ; but W(* were 
made cxcei)tionH by the landlord, who 
said that he would bike the risk. At 
the railway sbition my English com- 
panion was collared for looking at a 
passing military train, — what right had 
he to look at it, indeed I — and he luckily' 
escafHjd with a mutte'red apology. 

We sat lute that night in front of the 
little hotel, struck w ith astonishment at 
the continual succession of troops, com- 
ing, coming, coming, ill endless proitessioii 
and seemingly witliout fatigue, marching 
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on to the fields beyond and establishing 
their bivouacs with but little noise and 
with no confusion. The surprise I felt 
at the national strength displayed 
however, no greater than that which 
I felt on the day after tlje capitulation 
of the forts of Paris, when 1 saw come 
marching into Versailles, click ! chu-k ! 
with^he knees llirown out at the pro})er 
angle, a regiment of scnly-hK)king boyish 
troops, of fresh troops sent up from the 
depths of (Tcrmany, to fall in, if neces- 
sary, as rea<lily and willingly as the first 
actives ha<l falh n in. It may with truth 
he said that, from th(‘ beginning of the 
campaign to the end, (Germany had fresh 
troops constantly arriving in France, 
and when the war was completely ended 
still hud a lew left to draw' ii|M)n. The 
confederation of the North alone w'as 
ready at the beginning t)f tlu^ war to put 
nil f<K)t tliree hundriMl and eiglity bat- 
talions nf infantry, thret* liun<lre<l s(inad- 
i nns of eavalry, two Imndred batteries of 
artillery. Iteingone thousand two hundred 
pieces, thirteen battidions of engineers, 
thirteiMi train liattalions, — in all, five 
Imndred and fiftylhonsand tietive men ; in 
addition to wliit’h it had a reserve of one 
hundred and eighty thousand men, timl a 
solid Uimitrrhr nnnibering more than two 


hundred thousand. The Bavarian array 
fbrnished one hundred and ten thousand.; 
soldiers ; the Wurtciuberg army, thirty 
six thousand ; and the army of Baden, 
al)out the same number. All these, in 
the last days of July, when hostilities 
were just to commence, were grouped 
into three armies: the first, under the"* / 
command of old General Steinmetz ; the 
second commanded by Prince Friedrich 
Karl : and the third b}" the (’rown Prince 
of Prussia. I nder General Steinmetz, 
and, later, umler Von Manteuffel, were 
the First, Kightli, and Seventh corps, 
the Si'venth commanded by the famous 
Lieubmant-Gtmeral \on (ioebeu ; under 
Prince Friedrich Karl were the Second, 
Third, Ninth. Tenlli, Fourth, and Twelfth 
corps, the latU‘r the Saxons, commanded 
by the Prinei* of Saxony, and the famous 
(iiiard c<)rp8 eominaiided by the Prince 
of Wurtcmbei'g ; and in the third army, 
wliieh fought at Woissenburg, at Woerth, 
at Sedan, and w'as so oonsi)ieuous in 
front i>f Paris during the siege, were the 
Fourth. Fifth. Sixth, Thirtci^nth, and 
Fourteenth corps. Three mon* formi- 
dable, better tMiuipped, or more powerful 
armies never fell in>on the frontiers of 
any unhappy country. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY. 

“Kie Spectacle in the Palatinate. — A Visit to Landau. — The Saxon Troop.s on the March. — A Night 
Prive. — Kehoes liotn W eis^'iihurg. — Througii the (ilades to Kai^orslantorn. — The Narrative ol 
Sti-arige Adventures whiclt tiieie befell us. — A Military Prison. — 0110110111:111;.^ u Denunciator.— 
Arrested a Second Time. ^ 


T FIJS coiirontintioii of tn)o})H in tlK* 
Pahitinati* .so remarktilik* u 

thjit vvi‘ willinjj: to run 

risks tlinn \vt* wore likely Lj lie suItjeeUul 
to, for the jmijRtse of witnessino it in 
nil its iuspeets. It wms iioise<l ahroud in 
the urinv, all t-Mi ^oon for our |)ur|M)ses, 
that newspaper eorri'spomh'iits, or •• writ- 
ers/’ as the Prussians seornfuiiy eulli'd 
them, were not adinitt-ed anntnj; the 
guests of the inoting camps; and where- 
ever we went, therefore, we were evtal 
and «(!owled at as presumable iueiulK*rs 
of some other profession. 

We were not slow to disc.over that the 
inhabitants of the l^ulatinate were by no 
means in sympathy with the Prussians. 
On the eoutrary they seemed to eherish 
for them an es[>eeial dislike, criticised 
them severely, and laughed at their [M>m- 
poub air, tlieir still nnil'oriiis, and their 
somewhat objectionable liabit of combing 
their hair and whiskers Vhile they sat at 
meals. 

From Neustadt we went to Landau, 
the famous fortress-town, which the Em- 
}H‘ror Rudolph of Hapsbui^ made a free 
Im|>erial city in th^ thirb^mth century, 
and which was bikeii by assault and 
pillaged seven times during the Thirty 
Years’ war. Landau wiis taken j>osses- 
sion of by Louis XIV. at the same time 
that he placed his hand u|Km Alsatia ; 
and he had it magnificently fortified by 
yVauban. Back came the Im|a»rial armies 
and wrested it from Louis XIV., after 


eighty-two days of siege ; but the fol- 
lowing year it returned once more into 
the hands of the French, yet once again 
to be taken by the Imperials in 1704. 
Down swept tlu‘ Fn'iich upon it in 171o, 
occupying it a whole century, to give it 
up to Bavaria after the treaties of 1H15. 

It WHS from Landau tliat one of his 
Generals wroU* to Louis \IV', : “ Sir(‘, 
we have Uiken mon' Hags and standards 
than Your Majt'stv has lost of soldiers.” 

On the way to Landau, in th(‘ broiling 
sun, wc had an opportnnity to obs^u ve 
the conduct on the inareli of the young 
Suxoii tr(K)ps. who did not apj>ear to 
great advanUige at the outset of the 
campaign, lnjt who Indiavial wondi'rfnlly 
w'ell wdien in front of Paris, and did 
plenty of rough work. Fviihmtly the 
Saxon miiihirv shoemakers were at fault, 
for the soldi(‘rs were seated Ity hundrtals 
in the diUhes, nursing their feet, and 
doubtless cursing the prov(K*alive French 
most heartily. At the gaUis of Landau 
we met a loBg train of amtmlance-w'ag- 
ons, carrying to a hastily improvise<l 
camp two or three score of sunstnick 
youths. The |M>or fellows, thrown into 
the w'agons with their heavy kuai>»aciw»^^ 
and blankete still strapfM*d Uf)on them,'' 
presented a pitiable appearance. With- 
in town everything indicated tliat 
the mixed forces who were there assem- 
bled were on tjte alert, as was eminently 
proper in^tln* immediate vicinity i>f the 
enemy. Kegimonts came ami regimeiiU 
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went ; cavalry clattered back and forth ; 
reviews were held ; tlic sick were be- 
stowed in proper houses. The general 
officers were quite niagnificcnt at the 
dilute of tlie principal hot(‘l, dining 
and wining freely, yet with a certain 
lireoceiipied air peculiar to soldiers \\h(‘n 
action is impending. 

We left Landau late at night, and 
just in time to escape the overhauling 
of an inquisitive otiicer of llie day. Our 
teamster lost his way W’hile we wert* 
making for /^i(‘rmcisheim, and, taking 
a long left us in <lonbt aa to 

whether we were in France or Oennany, 
but with tin* pleasant consciousness that 
wc w’ere not far from tlie sccm‘ of 
battle. Night cann' on. so (piict tliat as 
we drove over (lie plains wa* could h(‘nr 
the cow^s pulling the short grass in the 
tields. Now and tlnm we heard the 
tramp of hundrials of bag, and saw long 
Mack slnidows. denotifig the passage of 
a regiment. At last w(‘ came to the 
higli road, and b\ and by to Oennet's- 
heini. when' we were salubal by a vig- 
orous invitation to halt, and a rather 
Hcornfnl intimation to “ cl(*ar out” when 
w e rerpiesti'd admission ; the sentinel 
nn'i'cly diugning to remark that it 
was h\stt(nfj (a fortification), and that 
wc could not enter after hours. So we 
hetook ourselves to the liighway once 
more, passing through many antupiated 
where the peasants wen* in a higli 
stait^ of ex<'it<‘mc‘i»t, and gt the entrance 
of each of wliich litth* groups of cnvalry- 
un*n aat motioidess on their horses, 
wrap))od in their long cloaks, not even 
looking at us as we passiMl. After va- 
rious other adventures, such as straying 
into the old Uhine bed. and najjrbwly 
escaping wreck in the darkness and in 
the siindy, wab'r-desorted reaches, we 
di'cided that It would bu ,^tsele88 to 
return to Landau or to Speyer that 


night, and coming, tow ards dawn, to a 1 
little group of houses, we rested ^rc, ,,. 
hoping for better luck when the 8Uh€^ 
should rise. 

When morning came we were startled , 
hy certain dull sounds, which came f*30m 
the direction of France, and were .some- 
what atnused at tlu' perUirbation witl^ 
wliich the (ierman villagers declared that " 
these sounds were tlu' echoes of the lui- 
traillfuses^ and that the h'rcucli would 
soon be upon us. There was, however, 
no falling hack on the part of the Ger- 
man troops; and, as w^e heard nothing 
fnrtluT, wu* concluded that (inr ears hiid 
Mam deceived, and, after an lionr of ex- 
ploration in the direction of France, we 
returned to (b'rmcrsheim. Hence my 
English fricml (*oniis(‘llcd an immed^te 
journey to K:iisci'slaut<‘ni, from which 
]K)int one migiit sia* sometliing of the 
principal advance in that direction. 

Wc had indeed licard tin' echcH's of a 
battle, and of out' which, though of no 
great imj>ortancc or duration, opened 
tlie door of Alsatia for Germany. Tlie 
army of the (’rcuvn Prince, witii the Fifth 
corps, thirtv-two thousand strong; the ' 
Eleventh with the same number; the 
First Bavarian cori>s,of tliirtv-ciolit thou- 
sand men, and the Second witli thir^- 
two thousand, and the Bavarians and 
Wnrtcmbcrgci-s more than forty thoiLsand 
in numbt'r, with two divisions of cavalry 
seven thousand strong, — all tiu^si' were 
thrown forward upon or near a point 
which was dcfeiuhsi by a French di- 
vision, only nine thousand in number. 
Th(‘ Freuch are right when they say that 
General Douay and his division at Weis- 
seuhurg fought one against five, for at 
least eighty thousand Germans bsik part 
in the brief struggle on the morning 
the 4th of August, which resulMd iu tUjS 
retreat of the French and the occaipatlc^B 
of Woisseuburg. Had the Freuch be^ 
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strCMEig and quick enough to have 
, pufihed Into Genimnv ut this point, half- 
-a-dozen days iH'fore the inobilizatiou of 
the German army was complete, how 
different tlie josults might have been ! 

But all the world knows the history of 
“the surprise, for it n'us a genuine sur- 
prise, at AVeissenburg. The I'rench sol- 
diers, in describing the battle, asserted 
that General Douay had to improvise 
his j)lan of action under the enemy’s 
fire. A gallant Frtmch olllcer, M. Du- 
ruv, who was engaged in the action, 
said ; We were halted for an instant 
to refcjrm lines, while advancing to the 
heights from winch the German tire hatl 
come. This ludt of ours was like a 
signal for the enemy, wht) had been for 
s^me time silent and invisibh\ A hor- 
rible fosillade broke out all along our 
line of battle. The vineyards were liter- 
ally tilled with sharp-sliooU'rs, ambus- 
caded there since the* morning, or 
perha{)S the evening before. They tired 
while kneeling down hidden among the 
leavf‘s, and, if I am not mistivken, shel- 
tered ladjind little hillo<*ks of earth, 
which they bad had time throw iij). 
Hy their }W)8ition tlicy had a great ad- 
vantiige ovtT us, as we were on the open 
road."’ 

The na'in'tr of this re^^dtal is almost 
patlietic. It indicates a suq^rise, so 
great as ahiKait to deprive this officer, 
who was (loubth*8s brave enough, of 
military sense. He seems to imply that 
it wuis disloyal and irnprojK'r on the part 
of the Geriimns to take advantiige of 
their jK^sition, or Uj fortify themselves 
in it. The ( rown I*rince had rattled 
down from Sjx*yer to Landau in a f>ost- 
ehaise. and thenee on horseback to the 
out|x>sts, to lie present at this action. 
He direc ted the stonning of tlw^ castle 
of Schafenburg by the King’s Grena- 
diers, who were very badly cut up while 


at their work, so that Weissenburg is 
qualitled as a costiy victory even by the 
Germans. /The French resistance, al- 
though the ti-oops were totally unpre- 
pared for such an overwhelming attack, 
w'as very creditable, and has always been 
praised by the enemy. It was better for 
General Douay that he should have been 
killed, for, generous and true-hearted as 
he w^as, he would lu'vcr have forgiven 
himself for being the unwitting instru- 
ment for the admission of the GtTinans 
into the ])rovinet‘ whieli they hatl deter- 
mined to take from their traditional foe. 

We made the best of our way over 
the encumbered roads, now liter- 
ally swarming with troops, up through 
the picturesque moimt;iin passes to 
Kaiserslautern, near which pretty little 
town Barbarossa is Hnp[)used to be still 
lying in his enchanted sh‘cp. Here a 
fellow' American journalist and myself 
excibnl the suspicions of a pati iolic in- 
liabitant of the town, who at oijce spread 
the re|>oil that tliere w ere “ French spies ” 
taking notes among the trooj)s, and 
towards evening, afh’r our Hnglisb friend 
bad d(‘partcd on a little rceonnoitering 
expedition towards Homburg on the 
frontier, we were surrounded by six 
stalwart soldiers, accompanied by an 
oflicer, who, wilbont any unneccssai*}’ 
|K)litenes8, inforined us tliat we were 
arrested. We could Jiot deny the soft 
impeachment, and were marched off 
through the town, escorted by a Jinking 
procession of small Injys and greasy 
Jews, to a huge barrack building, where 
we were initiated into the delights of a 
military prison. While we were not 
frightened we weVe deeply annoyed, 
iKHrause wc had w'ished to push on that 
night to the frontier. Our companion 
in misfortune a gigantic {>ei-sonage 
connected with the army, who was labor- 
ing under a tem|X)rary hallucination, 
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it iAbod$ mldji^bt, oar 
intofi^AbU, we clat- 
ibe door, and 
iMiil'>;iii^ >igorouB promts, which 
brought tons « supel^Mll^r, Boperbl^^ 
tOK>i oOr^^^kaiB at)d 
left ufe with 'the cool 
whether we W#re* right or 
|rro^, we muBt bide the night. 
We didibide there with *U9 much petience 
Bh and were not a 

when the door was opened 
l]tt" to find six men and a 

torgCaut wait ill g to escort as, whither 
Wf Icnow *;i0t were ordered to “ fall 
in/* and were matched, in the rain, 
which was oomlng down in torrents, 
through some back streete of the town, 
jWMKwib^rprooeeding with such solem- 
nity "that we began to fancy that yre 
rn^ht be going our own execid;!^. 
My oenttpanion vcmchsafed the remark 
thatfithey “certainly could not shoot 
as/’ *yBut tli^^ he added, 
a isb Hto, tliey have g^ns enough ; ” 
and with thla poor attempt at wit we 
were aalisfied for the tnom<mt. 1 
w^ qnlte drenched the 

W'te*«fc^Wd dingy 
bidding ^ ' 

gu(>d^ii||iim wHbont' 'seeing 

that''''^i^liW''i^^ ioigl liM ' 







Idiiibcd d^ that he had 

passed fifteen ^saSp- in a forhpeat, 
ing a bPii and chain attached ^ onlS|i^ 
his legs, beciiuHo he had been too 
with his pen in liis erit^lsniof the 
erpment under whiehf"^ liaedi AT 
pi0sent he was one of W^'krge tlberid 
party* in Kaiserslautern, men who 
and who did all they coiiilfti b} o||jpoi»ei 
military policy and the crushing d«t|w|s 
ism which Prussia had imposed upon- 
whole nation. ' • 4 ‘":i , 

After what seemal to us on 
minable delay tliis personage came "out 
of his corner, and informed us 
German tongue that some 
come presently to examine us; 
lowed another delay, w liieh apppare^flike 
weeks, but it was only half an b^iu’. 
An amiabli"gentleman, with a fftry com- 
plexion, arHved with a somewhal. bc^; 
wildered«air, as if he had been suddenly 
awakened from Ids sluml>erl8, and taking a 
chair, and drawing It up to the fable in 
front of which we had ventured to 8e|a; 
ourselves, lie laid before him a package, 
upon which he laid botli bis fat liaOds. 
^en he took a long look at ns, aftor!^! 
^i||^ he burst ,into a loud laugh, and 
in English i “YeiC boj^s, I tliirik^ 
y<»i' wert* m'A^'Serape/’ ' ' ' ' ' 

As there %as no die^^pllhiu bn 
part to deny this, and that be 

ep<^e bis broken .Englisb.^^' d mafin^^ 
which indicated a period® sSjoorn lb? 

ventorndto 
and f(m^ tbat^ 

GlertniiiiSy;:^ 









handeii x>ver li "ifee 
,hnd gi^en into&ur 'i|i|t 
lajj#. tte papers whicbT 
upod'^ xis. These papers 


Qow returned to us with a oour- 
kpojfe^y from tlic’ rcpreft^Nitative 
city’s dignity and with the remaii 
burgomaster would shortly call 
118 to' exi^ess his regreta at 
lifortanate occurrcuco. {f 

/ It vas at the “ Whih^ Swan ” Inh that 
"We Jh^ . been arrested, just as ^we 
were sitting down to dinner, and 1 was 
ai>mewhat amiiswl at tl»e vdiieinenee 



I* 


wiDre in.™ wi# 
city ooundtldr, 
inal^ iien^Wtl 
qmj^ the reasou of irtid ( 

supporter '^d ua that ti^l^ it< 
two parties in KaiBerslauteth, Ifcteiiy 
hostile each to the other. in 

one of these parties was a certain 
tian Sind, who & special dislike for 
^ Americans, Ahd all th^erm^ 

Sriio had returned from America/^ *' 
iug witl) theih their criticisms up 
old .and slow methods^of doing business,^ 


with 1(rhich our city councillor insisted ’^^d also bringing with tiiem larger 
upon our going to the '' White Swan”* fortunes tluin Herr h^ col- 

leagues had lieen able to get bogetber at 
home. Herr Sind, in his wanderingt 
throu^ the town, had observed our • 
movement^, and had reported them ifcs 
suspicious to the military authorities ; 
hence our arrest. These facts had come 
out during the morning while we were 
sleeping off the mcmOry oi th2^ eavit^* 
man and his unnibilating -boots, 
our arrest was now |0 be made 
for a furious discnssion between 
contending parties in the dtj 
Py comi>anion,^wbo had served 
our civil war, was a bit of a whfe, and 
fancied tliat from Herr Sind's app^anii^^ r 
he might not relish the notion if 
so he 8^ a card to that BUSfdcjNiilWj^ 
tieman, an intimation If 


with' him. and ln^stowing upon the land- 
lord a few ajiecimens of Anglo-Saxon 
We declined to do this, a^d. 
etptessed a preference for bed. So we 
adjourned to the Prince Karl Hotel, where 
we w^ warmly received, and sent to 
the white Swan” fot our personal be- 
lo kmgings. had laid quietiv down to 
^wilst when thfere came a loud knock at 
Ue bedr^id' door, and in walked a 
pK)licemSin[r This weooiwklered toomudi 
of a tiial after the adventures of the 
r^bt, but this functionary insisted u{jon 
;0ttr dressing and accompanying him. 
;]What was ot^* amusement and amf|i|^ 
wbea we discovered that , the 
^lord of the ^♦'^iteBwan ” had summoii 
/ 111 # before a Vlfetrate, there to listen to 
he had had nothing to 
witii iljr arrest. Back wC went to 
onoe more , to bed ; and at 
Mne 



iwry^^hi 



the hour "when dinner ie^ 
'Oerman botais, we went 
dining-room, in wfik* 
- ^ htibdt^ officers were smok- 

mi there we enoouj]- 

counettkw^ and 
^^ted to br^ \mtA itift Mtft. ^ 
the 



I'A 'i ■ 


^^4 



Ueport oonoeralog vHeir |^nd'*? 
were^oa, he had hot behevtp 
tieiuWy fsi^n, and 
give fa&i hiiiled^te 
HmTj^ aroel and t 
in , 

d ce crt b y"' 

saidr^ 
not ; 




yip«i^in 1^ 
Sra^ffifte. ■- He ''feelr 
.^.piellitfjbe, %«t went iKr%rt^. 
M war:4anq#i^b9i^tir table 
he r^leeftt^d tor bib own, and there eon- 
th# reiiiftina of hjs dinner in 
ay silence. The (ienhan^ office®, 
who had got wind ot t^affialr, were de* 
0 my and 

in line, shoatiiig innumerablS 
*> holding out thl|r glasses to 

Jl^hlra as, a sign of approval of his qpnduct. 
Our friend of the fiery complexion wa/ 
now r8in^iMi#1)iy a number of his col- 


leagues^ 


we completed, our dinner 
with the feeling of having thoroughly 
triumphed over our enemies. 

got thk ^as not all. During the 
oourse of the afternoon we deceived an 
immense document from the city.liall, 
signed bv the burgomaster himself, and 
annountlmg that"" we were personally 
known to the government of the 
buigh of that on^ 

had been faspectod ; 
^efe^httrided toprotec^n, 


InwSirtfefrj 
'od a 

friehdr ixd!orming 
safely bei^wed.i^ a^ small ■ 

f tbe'iBxt town ^ 
err Sind’s deminciatiori bating include ^ 
him, and hav£|)g led the military authoi^ 
^8 to ^believe that had'bagge^ » 
lib of dang^us spies. ' ; / * \ t 
T ile ^recHDmraendatioo’ dty , 

government of^^Kaiserslantem d^ not 
hinder us from being arrested agatO) dt , 
a smaH^wn near by a day or two aftak* 
wards. ^ y 

Some yea® later I was convening 
with the editor of a German paj>er in 
St. Louis about the Franco-German ^ 
and happened to mention the fsol^ 
this second anpest. . * 

“Ah I ’^’be said, “ that%o«id not have 
happened in the section of Ge|jBany in 
which I was bonf.” , ^ 

“ Where were you hbni^*' I ventuned / 
to inquire. 

^‘JnAlzey.”^ ^ 

that Wfli;:’' Now it was in Alzey that ojftr second 
y arrest occurred. 
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T Alzey we thooghMl worth our 
to return to Landau and 
^ermersheim, and so to get up to the 
llie of the CK>wn Princess opemtioiiB. 
jGr«nnersheim stands on the Hhine, at a 
point nearly opposite an important for- 
11)1^ in liaden. The Khiue, which for- 
m^iy persisted in iierfonniog the letter 8 
between Speyer and Gennersheiroi 
iutBfK>wb||^ straightened, 

and ol^ieii of the r^er ^ds to the 
strength of^ the fortresl' by making it 
TiUtticultIo get ^thin attacking distance, 
i^ense suntiiB of money had b^n spent 
4iP tim ^ foi^ifl^ of Q^ermersheim 

^thin tim tiiirty years preOediug the 
war. The o^ntry rouiid about is very 
l^aatiful. The little Queich river ram- 
bles and rushes through green fields and 
iloog thv edges of pretty forests. Di- 
i»etly to the |K>uth of Germersheim lies 
^Oiodcrbaim^ ^#id, farther below, 




over the san^PiP which we ^lad taken 
on the ni^?^ our dep<h*TOre irdto 
‘ Landau* Ti||j^dfbops were pouring along^ 
the highways silently, and with that ah* 

, of gravity wl\jch always settles dpwu 
upon a marching ar^y ^heo it knows 
that an encounter is just ahead of it. 
The 'country w.ns rough, br<>keh by ismaii, 
but difficult, hills, and on either aide oi , 
the post road, by which i^proseed 
France, there ^ hobm 

trees. The Gennallli^psts were 
tcred along the frontier at every fe^ 
ro^, and we heaid woudvitul 
about sharp-shooting which we 
with the oeccBsai^^|U|i^ii of salt, .^t 
Weissenhurg we 

posted on all the i^P^i boUdil^t 
^Douncing that no inhabitant WOid4 bd 
disturlHxl unless interfering with the/ 
progress of military operations ; In wjdoh 
case he would l)e shot The. 





wo fortified towns of some importaiioiS*V peasantry i 



anticipated that the 
Irom. Weissenbuig, 
iween Germersheim 
hasten the transportation 
WO f^hid / this toad 
mOe wHh soc^ {U’ecau- 
German ^armies cim 
^ Qemen^eim axo ^ jO bgo • 

oh ithe ito{l^* the Ij^ti 


The, 

ii^reiich migtii 
nsii^ th6 ^^a&wi 
and 
of 

gttsrd0d^ 


emed rather seryllo 
, and many men 



invaden, 

loBdly that' diey were* not at wS 
favor, of the war. They i^bey^^. < 




some instancy I 
ddty of btuyidg i; 

vading Germans lor<»d hp 

Oiey co»pefee%^i>^H^ 

““ ■■ ' 




to la IfllpBst of * brokaK aod^ #pa 

for^tB covered" ^ ^ 

Dov‘ 3^ (felay A mdpjpt” Pa^isiiig on ‘dieat,vbmA from ^.gnnligiitt wid* ttjk^ 
t^ooB^nes of tho ai»em3r*« ooonfry, and advance' was di|9[culi^ slofjr, and full A 
over ite gnspicion. He went f(«ward, fe^Ung 

and biire fields, ^ didt ho wai^ Mt porougWy sap|>iied>%^d 

^prepare to toke insane dreeing far tili supphois 9011^ ; ^ 

, of^»te&to* Xhe^^BTuot even a come up. ^ * | 

'^poteto 'to be found in and the * On the morning of the 6th 

ifeasants of Websenbnrg and twjenty advano^ was approaching ’Kefenl||^r 
miles arounid were at the|r wits* end to ^ Very early on that mort^ng soni^ 
procure proyisibns tor themselves. Had of rifle-sbots was heard, and before the 


there bjeen a certainty of plenty to eat 
for Jibme days the impatient IVince 
wonld have engaged the French a second 
time before t^ 6th; but he was- com- 
piled to .waitt aod is said to have had 


suti was warm in the sky the 
JPrince, with a few staff i^oflScers 


3f0de 


hurriedly to the extreme front, had'"’ 
an engagement was at (htoe begnh.' ^ 
Marshal bad marched oni^e 1 

grave doubts as to the results of this 4th of Angaa^ upon Hag^nan. TTie^ 
delay • He threw himself upon the task Emperor had placed ^hSs disposition ^ 
withtraparalieled ardor, and was on fpot • the Fiftfe ; of (general pe FaS 
hi the town one whole night, comfortii^ and if t^^^eueral had bben 
the wounded, aib[1;^|||||||i^ by l]||s pres- the disastobus day of 4he 6tor^the MaP 

shal niighl, perhaps, iwe held 
better than he did against the Germans. 
MacMabon had intended to Join . his 
forces with those of General d(‘ FafiilJ', 
|u^ to attack the right, flank of the 
ans on tjje 7th^; bSt he was oip 
too late in his plfos. 

The Germans foundlthat Sfarsl^ 
MacMahon had his poidt^ 

between Langensutebaxm 
and Morsbronn on the 


ence the inhaMipfi^nst wrong, 
Having recfPP the news of tlie Sfiar- 
brwsk operations, of, whidi we knew 
notoing at the time of our visit, and, 
dou]bti«», being aware of the determina- 
Karl to giro 
forward 

b|i the ataps of theming enew. 

Ang^t 

be hi a die- 



^t^ thedi- of ravines and^tobeS 
at up hw|tnd there into 
" Qpni^^ First division, comi 
th^dre eiiTf i^riua at .F^ 


on the noTth ’ 
afieldlnH ' 
I, 






, '■ Af.' 



ktflie 

ij DouJ^ 3ivisi< ^ 

just twbn in the Weiafogbii] 

iid#]|L* 


iiain" ntit'aiUpu9€\ 

made tliese ^teraua;' 
forn th^^baA 
etr^mi wil^,w6un3ed,J 


MacMal!^^'' tt|w1 uo^ ^ 
ii^hd T^t forty-aix tho 
;*D€!n witjn which “'to hold^W^ p^aitiott^ thb air dismemh^rod ai)dt)l6e4'^ 


nvaila- ,|^d^llien a i!^aut man would ^ 



mat on 


ixmr-rhe 

began an at^bk on tha.Ducrot divi^on; 

^ at jjjjimeilfime tlio. Fifth Pi^ussjan 
^^^p 9 attacl^ed the Eaoult diviaion ia Ae 
<»ntre. ■■■'^ 

w At seven O^ciook in tlie morning, along 
tange <Sf , hyis beyond Wpertii, the 
batteiies playing their liveliest. 

The little vilmgc of Froshweil^r, two 
from Weissenburg, waa fei'ammed 
w4th FreiM^ iroops, waiting to go intact 
Vacttwi. There was no excitement on 
^ tie part o^ the^<xj^an tioops, who 
}oggin^py|ig l^<|biglHro{^, when 
they heard advanoi body oj>eu fire. 

Everything 

b^eiiy ai||[ t(&^il maiiw 
^ ^ ^^reiique town -df W^ocrth 
iltands in the basin formed by a ciioa- 
lar nmge of hills, steep, womled in 
l^tehes^vand with vineyards scattered 
^ &re and tiere. Beyond the town, on 
north-westpide, and in tfie direction 
of Froshseiier, is an oldf castle- A 
the hi<l^ 


191 ^ six^ thousand * ing*. The erics of the wounded, nil one 
ihd Bavarian corps oih|wo points in^ Ups march ^lowii the 
hl^ Weye so thrrib% that , the Frohob 
thought a geneml retreat had begun, and 
the artt?Zenr» lapped firing to gaze, as- ^ 


tonished. Bpt still the relentless march 
went-W. ; ; ■' li 

Part of the Fifth ppfpSy oompoSed i 
entirely of Prussians from^^osen, the 
Seventh, Fifty-eighth ancJ^Fi^*Tdnth 
regiments, many of#^ ^mn njth the , 
Kmniggratz medal on twRr Irfteasfi^i^ere 
now also engaged in this solemn prome- 
nade towards deatli and i^fe^ry ; imd 
columns began to bladien t(m hill-sido ns 
far as the eye could see, back to the 
sombre Hue of wood. Now and then 
tlirougli the foliage were seen Oje bright 
helmets of the Prussians. In some < 
places the piles of dead, loft by adranc- 
ing regiments, obstnieted the progr^ of 
those 


t " ' 

lit^c brook, csc^^ from ^ 

bases of the hills, wanders thror^ 
l^oerdi to lc«fe iwelf speedily in the 
IbicIlBts. feendi lines, ^ massed 

npoi the hills opposite the Oermaus, 
were so exlb^ed as to form a species 
Joi 8<mriioj|Mg|i^ tflese lines there 

oame a of shells, under whicli 

tlie (*<j^ of Hessian 

, jiHd , 3 | | a « s an troo]>s ]mgap^i pefhjl|}6 
',\_.:^ahsie e^dookj to descen<l^»hlll,^and\ 
march steadily ail! ^^ve^n^Iy^ 


coming on })ehiiid; and a^ong, 
patient halt under lire was'lpiadG by men 
who cxpcctcKl every moment to be ipni* 
bered among the slain; 

Meantime the o^r battle lin^^^of tlie 
French, the Turc3,l!ithe Zoemwai an^ 
the Liners, equally dlatribtttedj had 
vnneed partially down the 
and were firing rapidly, bnf with of 
precision, at the resistless 
^d ou-%omlng men. Xfislp^h#^ 
usually goes heavily 
nition, oan^ug 

the 

nuirvei 

rJd 







between was 


in^b «iDmetb£ea, ainoa 
aif or Frofewl 

(Cj wet^ ®iged%) retire, ^ve 
le of tbftt town to it* 5^he Pru^- 
slaiia called it tlie victjdry or Woerth, 



nlidat of 




uikI ns sucli it wiljt probably be kop^n shell they mai 


Iprfific 

liiiir 


in history. The st^gj^ extended over 
a long tract of grounds and its shocks 
were felt in seven oc,. eight villages. 

^ MaeMahon^ had certainly distributed his 
|lScanty‘ forces with admirable skijdj with 
a view to 99veriug the posfeible aavaneo 
of the eneq|^ frdhJ Strasbourg to Bitche." 
He Jaa4 suffered great anxiety l>ecause 
of bis ^poverty of - forces bcfdre he had 


but whop they charged p^\were doci- 
ma’f^, stricken ns if by l^htningj, and 
tm mOvemi^iat wliich they 1^ ifbped to 
accoinpUi^ was rencfji^d completely im- 
possible. All aloii^ tl)e F^nch 
from Elsasshauseii, at which^e^ightof 
the Secopd brigade of th^ Thii*d dh^lod 
Tvas 8up{K)rted, to where ^be ISrokeii line 
of the Fourth division faltered front the , 


dlaidc^redibe (overwhelming numbers of , right of the Thud, — to. Mot^bi^h, 


the enemy. He was obliged to leave 
the town of ^orsbronn, which after- 
wards became one of the most imiiortaut 
points rn the buttle, unoccupied, Iwcause 
he had not troops euougli. At this place 
occurred the c*elebrated charge of the 
cuirassiers of General Bonnemain, w'ho 
were thrust forwaid by Marshal Mac- 
Mahou in a desperate,, endeavor to hurl 
bacK the dark masses of Germans who 
seemed to «j|ting out of the veiy hill-side. 
This magniijeent division of cavalry, 
wbfch baa been amply celebrated in song 
and s^ory for the last decade in France, 
went ci;aahiQg and clattering into the 
vineyards, wliere the men and horses werc 
slaughtoed^^ by dozens. These men 
of the Eighth and NintliCairassicrs were 
best troops In tiie French 
ll^were fit antagonists^ for tlih 
{ and, ha^ they 
been an Sven 

Ihe liWtoy, have held 
had to 
» of M^W^un to 
i ^ ^form anew, 


there was the most frightful slaughter^ 
Marshal MacMahon, as I have sinpe ^ 
been told by Fr^nlSih had befen||j 

in the saddle fbe grei^jii^ part of 
previous . mg|it, anjd ha^fhardly takes? 
food since be Wd'heSi&(f^^ news of tlie 
WeissenbuilP defeat. ) 

It was to turn the general positipn pf 
the French, and make tliem change their 
frcnt, that the terrible advance of the 
Germans into this valley pf death tw* 3 
tween the hills. bristlin|; with artillery 
was made. M'Jben the Gennans liaa 
^l^pikched the bottom of the hill they were ^ 
itlturally in fftll possession of WoeYth. 
In the town itself there werc no French 
soldiers. Tire unfortunate inhabitants 
were half dead with fright; and,*"aftet 


army ; th 
d^bssal 



the 

houses were fired u\X)n 
and some of tire inhabf 
wounded. A ‘‘lazareth, 

sUUoh, wa^T established, al 
>f the Gengana 
Jhdflii into “ 
Ssdietr O' 


on, many 
French, 
badly 








CM.M. 




I topf^ther, mttd tl^^viikg IM bijhQiiet'wd^ae were foiuad dh 
i ^|c>t>e pjoked oat (^ the gba^y heaps of bodjr. I, ^ 

labile stj^lls were making fre^ . this sanguinary struj 




Ds eloee at hand. SeTeral oi 
one were killed on ^ "field. One 
per told of being found at the very 
of a heap of dead men ; and a 
Sian officer, whom I met afterwards 
at Versailles, told me witli much gusto 
the planner m which the wounded rolled 
inl<^tbe ditches of the valley to escape 
buUets. He hfthself, heavily wounds, 
lulled into a ditch. Presently there 
Joine^l him another, who died in a few 
imnutos. “ By the time the battle was 
over,” he adds, I was in the midst of 
seven horrible-looking objects, who had 
rolled into the mud, just as 1 had, from 
instinct ; and five of us saved our 
Itves.” 

Hnshiog in wild confusion through and 
around the town the German troops 
began charging up the steep lull, where 
the French awa^d them. By this time 
the first French cori)s had changed its 
front, and a number of inf anti y regiments 
advanced slowly down the hill t4> meet 
the enemy. Half-way np the declivity 
the number of Gennan dead decreased 
rapidly, and the French began to fall 
like grain befofe the reaper. The Ger- 
mkns were determined to avenge the on the table-land at Gunstett, opposite 
ponlsbment received duriag their terrible 
preliminaay march, and they ran forward 


on the hill, and the 
French reseirve was hurrying up, a sharp' 
fire was b^n from the left bank o( 
Saucrbach by the Germans. This di- 
verted the attention of the French, but 
was soon discovered to be a false attack, 
and did no great harm. Some of the 
Frc icb guns were presently dismounknl 
by the artillery on the opposite hill,'' 
and the French line began to wavers 
under tlie tearing and rending shocks 
of the German fire. Some of the ofli- 
cers of the line, seeing that there was 
every probability of being forcet! to 
surrender, marched into the t^ck of the 
bullets, and fell. 

Here on these Mpes varying fortnne 
dealt continuous and the advance 

gradually IniCf^j^^more dilficiilt, be- 
cause not on|^ the piled-up slain, 
but of the .^^pdreds, even thousands, 
of knapsiieKS thrown away by both 
the fidmbatirjg parties. The vigorous 
atthek on the extreme right of. Mac- 
Mahon’s i^sition was at last crowned with 
success. The Prussians, who had been 
bringing np artillery all the forenoon, 
had now al)out sixty pieces of cannon 


« short range, then began firing with 
^t mdtho^cal dignify, always bitting 
^sid genersfij killing. The Turcos and 
Zottave»w(f^ down rapidly, and 

sock wai^ Hji^^ignation of the Germans 
SgalnsI iW^en, as the Arabs were 
thal ^when one fell a shout of 
r ti^hn^ ai^. One lieuteuant of a 
Tureo regb^nt, mad with the instinct 
of bomii^ defeat* lan fot?ward, acooro-- 
. Hpied;^ twenty W his m^iT^ainp Into 
arras of the German#* A doze^ 


Morsbronn, and protected their k^try., 
which charged in great numbers on the 
Second division and the Second brigade 
of the Third division, at Elsasshausen. 
The Bavarians and the Wh 
were in this charge, and 14 
mens, losing less kilted 
corps, because,'* said a ] 
they never stood stfil 'bug 
be 8hot**^i . f 
Ibe polllli^re the ! 
teri#8 causedHI^Wftfl to go j 
France two^^hys" tlw 
and tjk 




mh'. ,, 

mtjf 


SVRBPS 'id^RV. ' 


’wMorsbi^bnn Fiance lost mttnj a gallknt ' 
gWP&IJm and gay soldier on that Wter ' 
Ai]giMI)^&y ; and ^ it waa a black 
ati(|||i^a!Plila45k memory. ♦, j' V 
flte Pru«<^ana gradually poured u]^n 
t^|eld[ three to one against the small 
band of Fi'oncbmen, who now were 
fighting with the ferocity of despair. 
There was in the charge of Elsasshausen 
some hand-to-hand fightings in which 
bo til sides manifested an anunosity 
aroused by the mutual taunts before the 
war. It was when the tremulous bugles 
were sounding retreat and misfortune for 
tlu‘ armies of France that there was a 
great rush on either side for a final 
struggle. When this over, the 
French) vanquished on the mils back of 
’Woerth, and witii their central right 
cl^t in twain,* found Marshal MaoMahon 
in a fainting condition, with his horse 
killed under him. A French friend, 
who was in this battle, told me that 
MaeMahon narrowly cscapttd deatli a 
dozen times. Once his cravat was shot 
away. The Marshal, reviving, took a 
hasty view of the sitnation, and the mel- 
ancholy retreat began. 

A noble soldier of the Forty-fifth 
French line, who was in this battle, and 
who was killed at Sedan, has left on 
reoc^ his Impressions of the frightful 
condit^ of Hie French army after the 
fight* “All the corps, he wrote, 
“ wera mixed up in a nameless rabble. 
Tlie enemy, from its advantageous posi- 

f lp^^ne^its hissing shells into the 
of <»owd, cutting bloody thr- 
dirbh|Sit The ground xiver which 
, we w»s dying and 

ehtreaUes pf the 
Us 4 hot to abandon them, 
-heart- 
’aident. ' Qnr 
tO'tithe; to 


a l^et a fittl^ ilhead, and 

^IneSr dirps to blO<^ ,^np tbo TOntSs. 
At a short distance fr^^ Eeichsbdffien ” 
•(^is is another French name for Woerjh) 

“ our aitHei^ fired its last shot, wl&i, 
the Marshal had carefully preserved, ^ 
cause, if we may believe an eye-wi^^iess, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon we. were 
already without much ammnn^on.” 

It is said that Marshal MacMabob was, 
im a moment of despair^ and rage, in- 
clined to engage in a last dharge into the 
enemy’s lines in the hope of win mug 
a soldier’s death ; but his escort said to 
him: “ Why get yourself killed ? You 
must not go ; yon must come with us*” 

So, covered with dust, with his clothes 
filled with bullet-holes, poor MncMahon 
designated Saverne as the rallying point 
for his troops, aud left the field which 
he had done his best to contest against 
overwhelming numbers. Saverne was 
eight leagues away, and eight leagues 
after such a day for tlite army, without 
proper ammunition, without food, and 
completely disorganized, was a terrible 
march. The French withdrew, leaving 
behind their wounded, all their baggage, 
six thousand prisoners, thirty-five can- 
non, six mitraiUeujies^ two flags, and ^ 
four thousand wounded men. Tliey bad 
lost General Colson, the Marshal’s 
General of Staff. General Raoult was 
dying. Jt was, as the French writers 
described it at the time, not a defeiffe. 
it was a veritable disaster, — the hJclP 
ting out of the “most v^orous corps in 
the French army. . . ; 

The Germans admit 1^ 

about eleven thousajid 
French claim that the Ge]ml|^l^ ^ 
cost Germany sixteen 
The Crown, Wttce hin|^ wns, 

In -hii 

enemy ^Mch he 

cm,/, the 





calm, "’ * 

I*riiM)e bad advanced his offen- G^eral Frossard, had been 
|$ske line aiinost in exact unison' with between Sttirbruck and Forbach. rl:| 


vSte^mnetZ} at and beyond Sairbrudc, 
^bpwa^ the most important fortress of 
This very foilress France had 
&ot prepared properly to defend, since 
’^le ^ad counted on cutting into the 
country. 

While General dc Faillv had been hesi- 


tating between Bitche and Niederbronn, 
hea»^ the cannon thundering, without 
hastening to the scene of combat, as he 


Marshal Blaine should ha^ l^tto 
pOlat*«i?fficient forces to 1|ros- 
sard ; but it is on record that Ba^ne, 
when he heard of the scrape Into which 
the Imperil favorite bad got, said : 
“Let him earn his Marshal’s bdt^fn 
ajl alone.” 

Poor Frossard not only got no Mar- 
shars, bdton^ but by losing the day at 
Forbach he lost the Moselle to Fi-anoe. 


Should have done, the Second corps, that 





CHAfIE# TWENTY-TWO. 


iahNMl BfttHea ia fix)at of Mtd orouml Metz, -- Friedrich Karl, — The Sattrbruck 
and lDcoiBjK!tcDoe,*-*The iJrandenburg Cavalry.— The Field of Beaoaville. — GraveloCte. — ^1^ 
■ Privit. — Maw I^a Tour, t 


W HEN the deciitiated PruBsian regi- 
ments gathered together, to sing 
their evening hymn, after the victory at 
Woerth, two gigantic German armies 
were already on the soil of France, and 
rapidly effecting a junction. 

The Gecpana aay that the splendid 
unity of the Crowp Prince and of Stcin- 
meta in action on the 26th was the first 
great suooess of the war. For three 
days after Woerth the Crown Prince 
gave hia whole time to provisioning hia 
army, putting the living into the moat 
comfortable condition iK>ssihle, and the 
dead into the ground, Tlie forty thou- 
sand merr in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment did their work well, and tlic 
supplies came rolling in from all direc* 
tions. Except the Prince, not, a man, 
saye the dare-devil TJhlaneu, or Lancers, 
who went skirmishing al>out the barren 
oountiy away from the army, suffered 
from hanger. The prisoners coming to 
the mr plucked np coui-age on the new 


that virgin fortress ; and Friederich Karl, 
burning with emulation and a bit of 
professional jealousy, cut in by Pont-^- 
Mousson, and came op by the other way. 
The Crown Prince, only forty miles 
from Metz, was beginning to make the 
good old town of Nancy quake with the 
visits of his adventurons UWans. 

King William had taken absolute 
possession of the pix)vince8 wherein 
his armies were statioae4 ; had given 
them military government; enumerated 
seventeen classes of people who would 
be shot without mercy if they interfered 
with military ojKjrations; made the in- 
habitants furnish six cigars per day for 
each soldier, so said the angry Alsa- 
tians; given them to understand that 
any soldier who abused them should be 
severely punished; and even had time 
to answer the PojKi’s letter praying for 
peace, i)olitely telling him to attend to 
his own affairs. 

The old King was often afield too; 


diet, a^d took a jolly view of things, rode recpnnoitcring, attended only by 
WiuJt was Friederich Karl,^ whose half-a-dqzoa ofllcers ; sang hymns with 
anhlaii t had seen moving up through the Ik>vb at the bivouacs ; wrote pious 


thw ^les of the Pfalz past Kaisers- 
laui^dpbg all this time ? 

^ which was 

In the Prpsslftu papers of 
the ho “I Attt a half rag- 

for tcaahot, with my accursed 
Wd^lfcid ihOwiiVenchmeii. They are 
IStelumetz,. the 
thousand 
Tapkhy by 
totardg. 


little letters to his Queen, intend^ of 
course, to thriU the cimnlay ; detrWed 
even a gigantic scheme ato catch Napo- 
leon^ and make him a |(risoner in front . 
of Metz, but failed. * 

The part played by the French , 
peror in the campaign^p IQ the 
of MaoMidion’ft retM^npe^ Ohllo^ 
was not <Moalated tojibspbe his 
Jeots with 

Of apolitical ^jalent. The 
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liSilb^rook.ii^ caus^ a ripple of kugh- 
1^ of European Coarts, 
iM9id despatch sent off to the 

the morning after, the little 
ent, and publisbetl immediately 
* ODe of the leading Ps-ris Journals, 
illde the dignified piilitai^^' joeu of the. 
cay^ital bite their lips and scbwl. lo 
this desptitoh Napoleon spoke of his 
son's having received the “ baptism of 
fire ; ” of the shells and bullets falling 
at their Imperial feet; of the Prince 
Jiii|)eriars coolness, and how he picked 
up a bullet which fell near hun ; how the 
soldiers wept at seeing him so calm, 
and how all this glorj’ was procured at 
tiie moderate cost of one officer killed 
and a few soldiers wounded. 

“ This ‘mise-eti-s^e ” says a distin- 
guished French historian of the cam- 
paign, “displeased everybody.” The 
fact was, that the campaign which had 
been opened on the 26th of July by 
a skirmish at Niederbronn, had its 
second episode at Saarbruck, which 
was occupied by a battalion of the 
.Fortieth regiment of Prussian infantry, 
and three squadrons of cavalry, with 
a few pieces of artillery. The Gennans 
were so confident that the French 
would make the first at^k, and would 
cross the frontier, that they had rar>ged 
themselves in line of •battle on the 
bank of tJie Saar, bad sent up 
tjro battalions t6 reinforce the trooj)s 
^'llbilrbnick as soon as the advance 
of Fn^di^^as reported, and a few 
miles back h^d strong reservm to pro- 
tect the retr^t of the litfle corps. The 
French took%oaitioii on the heights of 
bank of tlie river, and theif^ 
ries the valley j and here 

the fw the first time made 

their hoarse voices heard. The aetioh 
^hieii began iu the morning of the 2d 
of August culminated between eleven 


and one o'clock, w lu n the French tp^fi 
wept^ down irom the helghtai,.Ki^ii^^ 
open^ a yldent^ Jiic upon 
for the first time ^g^tting a notkm ^ 
tactics of the Prussians, who, 
in all their battles, were ambnsoaded 
in the bouses or behind their barri- 
cades. The Germans wfere obliged to 
reti'cSit, which they did with so much 
deliberation and in such good order 
that the French troops openly 
pressed their admiration. A Prussian 
colonel, mounted on a white horse, 
braved the fire of the mitiv^emea so’ 
often that he was clie^[i|iP by both 
sides. 

. Despatches annouM^ a^‘ gr^t vic- 
tory” were sent Paris; but the 

German account, {)^lished the same 
day, and telegraidiedi^mugbout Eutojhj 
reduced the fneideut ISs its proper pro- 
portions. It read jis follows ; “ Yes- 
terday, at. ten o’clock in the^ morning, a 
little detachment of our troops at Safir* 
bruck was attacked by tluree divisions 
of the enemy. The town was liombarded 
atnOon by twenty-three pieces of 
lery. At two o’clock the town bad been 
evacuated and the detachment retfrccL 
Our losses are small. According to tbc 
report of a prisoner, the Emperor wa« in 
front of Saiirbniek at eleven o’clock/* . 

Had the men of the Second Fmpite 
not fully appreciated their weaknfakj^ 
they might courag6|p «i^ 

upon the littl^mHk|e whiefa 
first gained at Sa^lHp ^ 
boldly forward intb^eittia^ 
that the nation would rise 1 
^ and that the aymies,' now 
forward, despite their 
missariat and other defedW:^. 
might rush in and 
back to the Hhitu^ 7 
of- the-Eia^r« 
and the 
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.lift j^iedicd. 'J'liey must hare foreseen 
' and they (li‘termioed to s^tiaQr 

with ^ vuiit of resistance. 

|s the only one who 
cjtflt etetopted from this reproach. 

Jfo sooner Inul the EmperOT sent off 
his despatch to the Empress than he 
went back to Metz, but not to remain 
there long. It is curious that his de- 
parture from the great fortress should 
coincide with the beginning of tlie battles 
around Metz. He left on the morning 
of yie 14 th, accompanied by the Prince 
Imperial, and was off tigain for Veixlun 
as soon as the action at Longeville 04)- 
peared to hare tunicd in favor of the 
French, The Gennans made much 
sport of the unfortunate Emperor, and 
tfjeir papers were filled witli anecdotes 
al>out hia journey. “At one place,” 
says one octxmnt, “ the Emperor asks 
for a glass of wine at a railway station, 
and dfin^ from the same glass as tim 
station-msttitcr. The young Prince after- 
wards waslies his hands in the goblet. 
Soon aftes the Eiii[)eror leaves in a 
rough caiTiagc, and ndnscs with great 
herdisin tlie cushion otTcmi him. It 
is not every 'day/* adds the sarcastic 
German, “ that one goes to or from a 
baptism of fire.” Another account says 
that idl Paris is grumbling because it 
Iieaw tlmt thi-ec regiments have been 


The wildiers were complete disk^er. 

says one iw^riter, ‘‘Hid a 
French army presented such a lack of 
discipline.* The soul of the country 
seemed to have taken wings after 
parted victory.” In the villages tj||r 
soldiers sad^d tljjg bam-yards iabd 
hunted the poultry for their cmptl^ 
camp-kettles. An oflicer of high rank 
has recorded in his diary that he was 
attacked by two men of his own divis- 
ion, who endeavored to rob him, like 
veritable highwaymen. He was obliged ’ . 
to use his weapons against them. The 
rains were almost incessani during the 
retreat ; the "army had'*' no tents, no 
knapsacks, for nearly all had been 
thrown away after leaving the field 
(>f Wo(‘rth. The men were covered 
with mud ; their cartridge-boxes were 
thorouglily drenclied ; and, if they had 
l>et‘n forced into a light, they would have 
been overw lie lined by a new disaster. 

The ablest German military critica 
were j)i‘CKiigal of condemnation for the 
Emperor’s interfere nee to prevent the 
retix’at of Ihizaine u|)oii Verdun. “ The 
motive,’’ says one of these critics, 
“which prevenk*d the Emperor NajK)- 
leon from ordering the army of Metz to 
retreat at once to join with tljat of Mac- 
Mahon, after the 10th of August, still 
remains an emgma. On the 10 th of 


takeu from Bazaine’s army to guard the 
Imperial paity to CbAlous. A common 
renwl^ amoug the FtW>cih soldiers when 
name was mentioned was: 
of that donkey to us 1 ” 

. P^llacMohon'k upon Cha- 

l^f|Ji|bcttpied ^ about fourteen days. 

JViWs army was push- 
In jAirsuit, the French 
iQJl^lblonjg the route of maroh 
a'nd fara^ wagons ; and 
nearly all its 
wmbfi wfm enormous. 


August there were at ' Metz at least 
one hundred and eighty thousand good 
troops, able to fight vigpronsly, 
cially all those of the^ ]|^)erial Guard, 
which wa^, without dispttte, the Mite of 
the French army. Metas'wi^ too poorly 
provisioned for such a eiol(?^al garri|^, 3 
' and hunger would natuir|^y Wng 
its capitulatibn. '^ace 

sufficiently provided, '|pttf-'f^bd, 
many months, for a fearrlsdnVof 
: .,tl)|misand men, and 'would 
tfen practidi^ impregn^Lble.” : 
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g /itlie f^ly and. mc6mpeten(ie of tho 
conduct of the war wasJftgain 
in forcing MacMahou, when be 
^as.^installed at Chalons, and when his 
jBiatchless' talent fur organization had 
fulled together one hundred and twenty 
ttpusand men and four hundred cannons 
and seventy mitmilleases.^ to leave a 
phu*(‘ where he could have turned and 
fought the enemy, which was pursuing 
him, to great advantage, and to make 
a roundabout tour across tlie country, 
perilously near the Belgian frontier, and 
m down, to relieve Bazaine under the 
walls of Metz. "‘If MacMahou,” says 
the same German critic whom I hgve 
just quoted, did not wish, or was not 
allowed, to join the anny of Bazaine at 
once after the surprise of Weissenburg, 
Woerthf^nd Spicheren, the best plan for' 
him wdSfd have been to stay at Oh^dons, 
to defend the passage of the Marne, and 
offer upon that giound a battle td^tlie 
armISes of the two royal princes of Prussia 
and. Saxony. He could tliere have con- 
centrated about two hundred tliousand 
|jben in the days between the 24th and the 
SOthof August. This army, in favorable 
positions along the Marne, would have 
been a very dangerous adversary for the 
German troops, and woj^ have checked 
the march on Paris. If the French had been ’ 
bmtten they would still have had a line of 
ocr^in retreat, falling back within the line 
C^5|ie forts of Paris. But if the Germans 
bam heeo situation would 

have been d^|p»rate. In point of fact 
tbe Gemana Wsd at their back Metz and 
one hundred and eighty thousand . 
men, and Longwy, Montmedy, Thion- 
Toni, Pbalsbourg, Strasboorgt 
Pangrea, Briaach, and l^lestadt, with 
; their gs^SDne, > A defeat of ^ the Ger- 
imans in the month of Ar^st in the 
of ChMons would have 
for an arm^ uprising ffi; 


Alsatia'and Lorraine, in the Vosges, ahd* 
on the C6te d’Or. ” 

It is %ell knu^ in France that ^ic- 
Mahon yielded to the EmpevoPs t^y 
determination when he pushed On to ' 
Metz, where the fighting was pretty wefi 
over, with great difiloulty ; but h(“ was a 
soldier, accustomed to obey , and his strong 
objections were stated only once or twice.. 
That the Ernperot^as mainly responsible 
for the movement which culminated in the 
disgrace of Sedan, and h\ the blocking 
of liazaine’s army for months in Metz, * 
is shown by a des})atch sent from the 
Imjiterial head-quarters, on the 16th of 
August, 1870, to the then Minister of 
Wdr iu Paris: "• I scud you the result 
of a Council of War, which w ill give you 
the measures that I have decided u|K)n/’ 

* As the result of this despatch tlie Min- 
ister of War ted^raphed to Marshal 
MacMuhon : “ In the name of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and of the pAlt^ Coun- 
cil, I beg you immediatel/^% succor 
Bazaine, profiting by the thirty hours* 
advance that you have on the Crown 
Prince of Prussia.’* MacMahon did not 
leave ChAlous until the 23d of Auguit, 
in the morning. 

The Emperor, who se^ed but little 
ruffled by the great events which had 
meantime token place in the vichil^ off 
Metz, went with bl^. The “.man of 
destiny *’ once more sh6t(|^, forth inlblm, 
and, rattling along in his heavy oitflmign 
carriage, wrsppe<fem hia hoge 
cloak lined with wd, he aftSiittM; 
old Csesariaia fir, and, d<mWleas|p>p^^^^^^^ 
for a few slfort days that fate wodd 
, , propitious . ■ \ ^ “ f,: ’i ■' ' 

Meantime the great 
mentioned were destined vaatl j tb 
ify the campaign. On 
August the King of 
^ ‘head-quarters fiod 'BL ;Ave|dEv^^ 
l^.-quemont, :or^ Fs.&^btirgpa^ ' 
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caU |t, aud annouuci'd to l^apoleon, by 
tiie i^coniioiHHances that hid troops then 
miidei that he waf but^t^enty miles from 
Mdtd. He apent the uight still nearer, 
atHermy, and was there on the evening 
of the 15th also. Bazaine, who had 
been engaged in hasty movements from 
the 10th to the 18th, was snspected by 
Von Mbltke of being anxious to retire to 
Verdun, and thence ChAloijs, where 
he could join the vast forces which Mac- 
Mahon, who had not yet got his fatal 
ordefs to move forward, was bringing 
together, and where battle could be given 
in earnest. Von liloltke at once deckled 
to prevent Bazaine, ut any cost, from 
reaching either Venlun or ChAlons, as he 
was naturally desirous of leaving the 
Crown Prince unobstructed passage 
upwards Paris. He wished, also, to have 
Bazai lie’s army as thoroughly broken as 
possible before Metz, aud 
then back, so that 

Steinmetrand Friederich Karl 
could proceed forward to join 
the Crown Prince, It seems 
pretty evident that If Bazaine 
had not been occu[)ied wit^ 
squabbles with his olficers in 
Metz he have done all 

he could to hinder the move- 
ment of retreat, so necessary 
and so wise. It was, how- 
ever, by the so thorough- 
ly orga^od that he oould not 
well interfere,,. ^ 

* <^the saystFrench 

** interminidble processions 
began the Moselle. v JSvery soldier 
was beni udder the weight of his 
which ought to 
have .be^ as l^t as the wind, might 
have with its biprdens 

. to the army 

OT feuperur had gone off 
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and by a squadron of the Ouides,;; 
throd|^ a crowd of sad and silent citi- 
zens/’ 

Steinmetz was already across the 
Moselle, and coming from the north ^ 
in all haste towards Metz . Fried- 
erich Karl was hurrying up, but 
had not arrived on the. morning 
of the 14th, when Steinmetz, 
whose duty it was to keep 
Bazaine’s whole army em- 
ployed until “ Karl ” 
should appear be- 
tween Metz and 
Verdun, 
attacked. 

Prince 
F r i e d T 
e r i c h 
■Karl’s 



_ „ possible, so as 

by ^ cewCa gardes^ ipstention; bat^l 
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road lay along the vdfy road that 
Bazaine’s army must take on its way 
to unite with, I^Mahon, unless 
was willing to |^V6 the united 
armies battie^ J^zaine endeavored 
draw Ms forces rim rig|^ to th^ 
left bank' qf the |tfosello as 
attract 

n^ae the'niqyis^^ 



Steinmetz pushed 
a part of the Seventh corps, 
osyitethe command of General Gotz, to 
flie rear-goai d of Decaen’s corps. 
?It witB quite late in the afternoon, and 
ftmssiaus wore so hasty in their at- 
thok that they once or twice came under 
the guns o| the fortress, and were 
obliged to iietire in disorder. General 
Frossard’fl corps at once went to assist 
Decaeh, who was sl^oi tly engaged wiili 
all his men, aiKl a desperate light ensued, 
^during whicli Bazaiue continued to 
operate his retreat across the stream. 
The slaughter was fearful on both sides, 
^aud tlie Prussian losses, through their 
own iueautioa in getting w'ithin range of 
the guns of Metz, were very consider- 

BazainS soon saw that he could not 
con tin w his retreat, and sent General 
Ijadmirault to combat the First Piussian 
corps. The • Second Prussian brigade, 
under General Glumer, joined to the di vis* 
ion of Genei’ids Kaineke and Wrangel, 
finally drove the French forces in large 
^ioumbere across the river and to the for- 
l^^tifications of Metz, up under their 
rcpver. General Von iVlauteuffel, who 
Ihid been placed reserve, was then 

called into action, and for hours was 
occupied in storming the positions which 
th«j Frenfe had taken fiere and there, 
fte hnally forced them to quit each <fee, 
but not uatU be bad suffered heavily. 
Fdr more boar and a half he 

waie'witto^S^pi of Metz, and bis men 
under a mushing shower of deadly 
halt f but they on np. occasion flkchfed, 
m tbeday poshed on to 


the cOfitkndus firo from the forts 
General Cofflni^re telegrat»hed to 
leon at Loi^eville, wh^re the Etope^ 
was wairing in his oaniage : Au 
the line %e remain victors. At 
eight we are about to charge 
There was in fi^ct a night charge, 
the Prussian oolumns, which came back 
afcubbomly to the fight, were re^nlsed* 
Kapoleoq was delight^, and^holdifi^ont 
his band to Bazaine, who came up to his 
carnage after this last chirge, said to 
him : “ Well, Marshal, you seem to have 
broken the charm.’*' Meantime King. 
William was telegraphing to Berlin that 
he had had a victorious encounter at 
Botpy, near * Metz ; that the French had 
been driven back, and that he was Just 
going on to tiie field df battle. i 
The French cor|>8 commanded by Lad- 
mirault and Do FiiUly had suffered worse 
than the othm^ as they were on 
right bank of tim river, about four n||p» 
from Metz, abd terribly soflUrgeifif by 
shell. Bazaine scut over sorUfe of the 
troops, which were already in full retreat, 
to help them. Steinmetz had thus suc- 
ceeded in hindering Bazaine, in |itb 
retreat, but he did^not attempt the dan- 
gerous task of follow iug him op. The 
German ti*oop8 were ^ drawn off the fli^ 
lit ten o’clock, and marched to bi^^ac. 
There, tliej’ were- visited by the idng 
and his staff ; and from Von StCimUCtz, 
Von Manteuffel, and others, the 
monarch learned Von Moltkc^S 
requisite had bebn gained. PrayciA; 
were said, and a general 
joicing was entered upon. AU 
the Watchers on the trails Uctit i 


nearer Metz. The greater part c^®^1iear the anthems and the <dy0li|s 
Pbc bati^ was fought on a plain called soldiers rising superbly 
Hetry, between Voogy. and St. Barlec, darkness and distance, « 
two small villages. The French were, ^^^hoir Ibe armies which 
very- conMent of victory, so great weri^)|terrlbls 
theVPnwwIan losses, 'ai^:, so telling waiii could rairttc^ 
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losHes or Uio rruBHiiin side were roughly 
estiuiated at from eight tliousand to 
sixteen thousand men at tJie tiine ; the 
Kieneh on that day lost about tliirty-fuur 
hundred men, killed and wounded. Tin* 
vineyards, the ravines, the W’oods, w’ere 
filled witli Prussian bodies, and the 
slaugliter w'ould liave been greater if I he 
preiH'h artillery had not come to tlu‘ (md 
of its ammunition and been eom[ elled to 
retire ludbiH^ nightfall. As in nearly all 
the battles of the war the Preneh ariilirry 
ot)ened with a terrifying tire ; tlum, just 
at the moment it was most maaled, had 
nothing to fir*' with. 

All nitrht the pale moon >ho\v(‘d to 
the pickc't.s of the reposing amiie-. 
shadowy forms Hitting about on the 
bat* h‘-li(‘ld. d'lu^sc' wei'e the Pm'^sians 
and the I' reiitdi deh'gati'd to seeiii'e the 
wonnd(*d and bury the dead. 'I'his wa.a 
doin' in sili'Uei' and in sorrow , no eneonn- 
ti'i's oeeurring while the solemn dut\ was 
lieiforna'il. 

Mondat^, the anni\n*i’sary of tla- birth 
of the gi'eal Napoh'on, the l.'dh of 
August, usually e(‘lebrat(*d in P.'iris with 
impressive' ee're'inonials. brought bright 
sunshim' U) the lield.s eovene'd with 
blackened and mangh-d eorpses, and 
looke(l down upon the Jhnperor in swift 
la tivat. Next day Steinmet/, (*ontent*'d 
himself with skirmishes, none of wdiieh 
rose to the dignity of a battU'. d'lu' care 
of the woninh'd, the burial of the <lead, 
and the i-ejtose of the fatigui'd army oe- 
mipied most of tlu’ time'. 'Fin' King 
visited the tic'ld early in the morning and 
Pe rsonally suju'rinte'nded (h« renu»val of 
uiaiiy of the w’oundeMl. Then lu* wrote 
more des[)ab‘heH to his ( )iieen. 

^hi the Ihtli tlU' army t>f Frit'derieli 
Kaii was in full maix'li e)n the road whieh 
birnislu'd Haznine his main avenue of 
*'^nape tf> Verduu, There, are two roads 
b'oTii Metz to VeriuD, boro and tliere 


ruuniug parallel. That upon wdiieh Ha- 
zaine had deeidt'd to retreat is the old 
Koman road, wliieli at (ii’avc'lotte, one 
ami one-fourtli miles westof M(‘tz, .sjdits 
into two aw'imes, oiui leading l)y Don- 
eoui't to \d'rdun ; the other llirongh the 
villages of Rezonville, Vioinilh;, and 
Alarsda-Tour, to tlie same place. Vio.i- 
vilU', three' mih's from Doneourt, is two 
and three-fourths niihs we'st of Ale tz. 

( d'avelof le is nt'arly eh've-n miles from 
th(' fortress, and is r small hamlet of 
seven hnndre'el inhalhtanls, built on a 
high bhitf. 'I'liis height governs on tiu' 
(*ast the \ alley of tin' Mi'iise. \'ion- 
\ille, a simple' Alsatian iss'xmih's 

)»e\ond. P'rom \’e'rdini to Me'tz the dis- 
tance' is thirt\-ti\e‘ nhle> ; fi'om Alars-hi- 
d’onr, which bea'ame an important pehut 
in tile battle of the' Kdli, it is tweiils -one' 
mih's : from ( 1 ra\’elotte to Idai’s-la-’I'oiir 
is MX niih's. em an exeelh'Jit lii'jliwnv, 
Ive'ZoiiN die. Irom w bieii j)oinl tin* King 
e)f P.-im'^iu sent his lamoiis le-tler te> the 
t^ne'e'li eeii the iPtll, is about eilH' inile^ 
diie-e'tly south eif ( i r;n e leettc. 'Tin' coun- 
try i.s I'l'edM'n and billy, ve'iw eliarming, 
ami lull of seeiiic surprises. d’here 
are' se> iiian\ little \iilages tlii'ongh which 
the next battle' was waged that the' ae- 
tie)n of tile' H‘>th of August was ealle*d 
shortly afle*r its, oeeurreiu'C by, lialf-a- 
de)zen different name's, d'he I'reneh 
soldiers ele'signate'el it either as^don\•ille 
or Dom-ourt. lla/.aine’s tele'gram, in 
whie-h he .said that he liad fought the* two 
gre'at .(b'rman armies from Vumvilie to 
l)e)m'e>ur( all elay long, eonvineeel the' 
Freiu'li tliat tliese' were the tiiope'r uanu's 
for the tight. 

llaz.'une'’y wdiole army was retreating 
in re'iiiarkably goe^d order, on Monday 
nienning, when the Marshal he'ard that 
Frie'de'i'ie h Karl, adviiiicing from Pout-i\- 
Mousson, h.'iel stnu'k in <m to the high- 
way, and placed himself in a strong post- 
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tioa ou Mars-la-Toiir. Baziiiiio could 
iiardly believe that his eneniv had made 
so rapid an advance, and continued cau- 
tiously, an enemy behind, an enemy in 
front, and an mieniy ravairin^- the fail- 
land to which he w,as endeavorinji^ to re- 
treat. 11c wa.s l?>ie.dench Karl 

had not had time to this ground ; he 
had, however, simt b»rward the m.agnili- 
eent division of Ihandenl)urg cavalry to 
Mars-la-Toui’, to liold tlie great column 
of inairly two hundred thousand men in 
cheek until he could (‘onie up with his 
main column. Bazaine saw the situa- 
tion at once, and oi-d('re<l an attack by 
divi?-ions, — of Decaen’s the 'I'liird corps, 
Ladmirault’s the Seventh, Fros^ard’s the 
Second, Canrobert’s the Sixth, and the 
tine Imperial Guard, the [)ri<leof France 
and the flower of lier soldiery. Tlie 
Brandenburger.s held the fuiious French 
in partial check for more than six 
hours, until Friederieh Karl's Third and 
Tenth corps, successfully supported by 
divisions of the Fighth and Ninth, came 
up. Duritig this time the German cav- 
alry, according to the French authorities, 
had been fairly decimated ; ‘’almost 
blotted out,’' says one writer. But now 
came the fresh German troops into ac- 
tion, rusliing out of the woods u|Km Vi- 
onvillc, and taking that village by storm. 
In front of Rezonville General Bataillc 
had been wounded, and the Second corjis, 
after having liravely withstood the at- 
tack, h.'id back, and was jiroU^cted 
in its retreat by the Third Lancers, and 
by the Cuirassier^ of the Guard. 

During thi.s movement there was a 
charge of Prussian Ilnssars U|)on some 
artillery with which Bazaine was trying 
t<» cover the attack of the Fr(*nch cui- 
rassiers, and the Marshal and Ids gem ral 
staff were surrounded by the (iernian 
trcK^pers. There was a little hand-to- 
hand fighting, and the Marshal was for 


a moment or two in imminent danger of 
being taken prisoner. But just then a 
wave of Freueh cnvalry swept up, over- 
wdielniing the. Germans, and protecting 
the eannon whicli they weie trying to 
take. If Bazaine had p(uished on that 
day lu' would have been aeeoiinted a 
hero. 

The (Termaus were now' massed wdtli 
their right on Mars-La-Tonr. They 
had taken Vionvilhg and they next 
directed their attention to the village of 
F^lavigny. Thi*re took place one (d’ Uie 
sharpest combats of the war, the French 
batterie." .shi'lling the Jhussians who were 
establi^lied in tlie woods near by, and 
killing them by hundreds. Much of the 
fighting was done in the large wheat- 
fields, and tliere the Freueh drove buck 
llie assaulUs tiiiu‘ and time again. 'I'he 
ripening grain was reddened with tlie 
blood shed in the awful shock of cavalry, 
and in tlic slaughter effeeteil by the 
mitrailUnsc batteries. At the west of 
the battle-held flows the river Ornc, and 
the many little brooks tributary h) this 
river were nal w'ith lilood liefore the 
struggle was lirii.-^hed. 

Althougli the French showed pro- 
digiou.^ valor on this day, and on the 
W'holc fouglit with eonsummate skill, it 
is clear that tln-y were taken completely 
by surjirisc in the moining. One of the 
(rcnerals, wdio was in the relre.at, afllrmed 
that very day tliat there w’as not a ITus- 
sian on the whole line of march. MTien 
bis division was attacked the horses 
were picketed and unsaddled. Prince 
Murat, in command of the first lirigade, 
came out of his tent, and went into action, 
with his napkin in his hand, lie had 
been breakfasting as tranquilly as if he 
were at the C-'afe Anglais. The decisive 
and most forrnidaliie attack of the Ger- 
mans w'as towards the end of the day, 
when fresh soldiers came up to grapple 
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with tli(‘ exhausted French. General von 
Alvensle])en tpok two regiments of a 
cavalry division, and gave them orders 
to take the French i)atteries, which were 
causing such terrific losses in the (lennan 
lines. 'I’hese gallant troops swi‘pt down 
bravely to the attack on the position, 
})assed through the French lines, and 
went up on to a little height, which had 
concealed from them one of thi^ French 
divisions. Then they ruslu'd at full 
s|>eed along the wood of Vionvillc. d'his 
gave the French c.ivalrv an cxcidlent 
opjaulunity for attack ; and a brigade of 
dragoons and the SevciUh Cuirassiers 
hulled themselves down upon the (Ger- 
mans, who were stupefied by this sudden 
move. Two squadrons of the Tenth 
Cuirassiers came to liarass the unlucky 
Ct rmans from the rear, and tlie lamt was 
complete. Oddly enougli the Sevamth 
Prussian ('uira.ssitu’s had a terrible con- 
flict with the Seventh French ('uira.ssiers 
on this day. ' Tlu' Sixteenth regiment of 
Prussian infantry lost its tlag, and at the 
<‘lose of the action had but one hundnal 
and sixty men left out of three thousand. 
On th(‘ right, towards tlu^ close of the 
day, the French had the whole adv.an- 
tage. Tlie Germans still maintaiiual 
tlieir imsition in the centre. Tlie Ninety- 
third ITtmch line was driven in by the 
Prussian Cnirassicu’s. Its flag was taken, 
and one piece of camion w'as being 
eai ih'd oft when a detachment of French 
c.'ivalry sw'ept down from the heights of 
Vionvillc, chased the Cuirassiers, took 
back the flag of the NTuety-third, and 
the cannon also. 

Tlu' day was flnislied with the last 
and magnificent charge of tiie Pnassian 
cavtdry on the French right, which re- 
sisted manfully ; and the French, wlio 
had been so unhatipy in all their efforts 
up to these days of mid-August, could 
justly claim that they were victors 


when night fgll upon the bloody field 
of Rezonville. 

Next morning the troops were horri- 
fled at tin* ghastly spectacle of the 
Iiiindreds of corpses piled in fantastic 
shapes, or here and there standing 
propped against each other, where a 
tremendous gap had been miule in 
an advancing line of battle. The (bu- 
niaus had lost about seventeen thou- 
sand men, and the French were not 
much better off. The French claim 
lhal they had only one hundred aild 
twenty thousand men in the action , and 
that tile Germans brought one hundred 
and (‘ighty thousand soldiers upon the 
field. 

lla/aine at tliis time appears to have 
been more occupied with protecting his 
liiH* of retreat u|K)n Metz than in (au v- 
ing his way forward to his junction 
vvitli Mai^Mabon. lie never, say Ihe 
soldiers who vviTc in the fight, manani- 
vred us if he wished to get to C'hfllons. 
The army was intoxicated with success, 
and cried out to be led forward ; but 
liazaine paid no attention to their de- 
mands. 

In these battles, as in all the others, the 
(piartermaster s department was noticea- 
bl(‘ ehiefiy for its iniserable inc'ompe- 
tenee. ‘'■On the UUh, in the morning,” 
says a well known militiirv writer, 
“ the Second and the vSixth corps were 
almost entirely without food. The First 
was waiting for rations, which the 
quartermaster’s deiiartmcut was to send 
from Metz, and had not a day’s pro- 
vision of liiseuit. On the 17th an- 
other corps had nothing but rice. 
There had been no forage since the 
14tli for one of the cavalry rogimentsP 
which had to make two charges with- 
out food for men or liorses ; and yet 
we were in France, and only seven 
kilometres from a town Hke Metz, 
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supposed to bo provisioned Ibr a loiii 2 : 
siege.” 

d'he ITtli was devoted, as the 15th 
had been, to trilling skirmishes. King 
’William was oii the liekl, as at Borny, 
soon after the tight, and addres>ed tlie 
troops, e\:prt‘s^iug his admiration of 
their eondnet. If Bazaine eonsideix.Hl 
himself vietorious, (he l^riissian King 
also claiini'd the victoiy. King Wil- 
liam is snppDM'd to ha\e urged on the 
battle of the 18th, whii-li was to Ih^ a 
final effort to swaH'ji Ba/aine from ail 
the jiositinns he liad gained on the 
high-rt»ad, send him ba<*k to iMetz, 
and make the wa} chair for tlu' march 
of the (i('rmans to join tlu* ('rinvii 
Prince. 

At the bcgiuuiug of tlie h.attle on th(‘ 
IHth the French troops on the hiaghts 
of .St. Privat and Ste. Marie-anx-Cheiies 
received the same sui'iirise as at Forbaeh 
on tin* Ihth. W'lioh* brigade-, of Priis- 
sians suddenly enu*rged from the forests, 
which a few hours befma* the French had 
known to be vaeant. But Bazaine was 
bc'ginning to understand this mameuviaa 
and was ready to receive the emany. 
At eleven o’clock the liic (;pene<l from 
both sides all along a very extensive 
line. Gravi'lotte and iJezonville, where 
Bazaine had strongly enlrenehed him- 
self. w ere th(“ seem* of the most sangui-. 
nary lighting. Ab<mt noon the Frencli 
.soldiers saw a black mass of Prussian 
infantry comity down from GravehAte. 
The artillery sent- a storm of shells into 
these moving lines, and the slaughter 
was great. 'I'ln- loss of life in this en- 
(‘(umt<‘r was piadiably greater that) in any 
other battle of the eentiiry. I'he Fiviieh 
soldnis had rajudly eiitrenelnal them* 
sehes, 'tnd kept up a tremendous fin- 
U['on the advancing Germans. 

d'he three great roads, whieh radiate 
westward and nortliward from Metz, 


mount the heights near Chated ; and 
betw^een that towm and Anianvilliers the 
slopes arc covenal with trees, whieh 
run in an imbi-oken line from \don- 
ville to Amanvilliers. Kastwjird, be- 
hind these w(K)ds, lies Nb'rmwilh*, jiiid 
between ^\n‘neville and Gravi'lolte ex- 
tends another wootl. Mont S(. (pieiitin, 
between Chatid and Metz, 1ms a fort on 
its summit, and is eo\'er(al liy the forest 
of Sauliiiiiy, wliieh runs Ijehind St. Pj'ivat 
to the \alle\ of tin* Orne. Farly in the 
morning tiie 'rwelflli and Ninth eorps of 
the Koval Geiiimn Guard wtmt towards 
Doneourt. f^illowt'd by the d’liii'd and 
d’eutli corjts. while llu' Se\ent!!. Kighth, 
and S(‘eond remained at Kezoin iile. As 
th(‘ lirst-immtioiied corps weid through 
the w'o(m1s near ^'(‘rlle^ ille and St. Jh'ivat 
the last-mentioned .attaeki'd Bazaiiie's 
intixmehment mair Gra\elott(‘, keeping 
up a mild attack until the others (‘ould 
come round i>y ( halci and jVmanville. 
Tin; Ninth coj-p-, was in the bailie btd'orc 
noon ; the othel^ did not enter ladore 
four o’clock. 'Fhe f'l’emF lu'ld tln‘ woods 
so long a.-. tin'V were n(»t oiitnnmI»ei’ed, 
.and the ( iermans lost gi'eat nuinbi'r.s of 
nnm among the tre('>. 'I'he .slopes, (‘veii 
on the Lbitli. were still citxc'ri-d with the 
wounded, and liie nnbnried dead began 
to smell. St. I'rivat .and \b-rneville 
weie jinally takmi. 

d'he general composition of the (ier- 
man army was as follows: the left 
wing was composed of tin* 'I'w clfth Saxon 
corps, th(‘ (.’entre guard, and the Ninth 
army c<)rpH ; behind tliesia in reserve, 
w.as the BrandfMilMJi'g corps, whose artil- 
lery eiimeinto the attack ludween Aman- 
ville ami St. 1‘iivat, Jind was attached b> 
the H(‘sst‘-I)a)-msta<lt divisiof), and tin* 
S<‘hleHW'ig-IIolstein corim. The right 
wing was on tiii' right and left of the 
main road leading fropi Mars-la-Toiir 
towunls Metz, amj consisted of the 
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Seventh Westphiilia corps, under Stein- 
nietz, and the Eighth, bcliind which the 
Second e()r[)8 stood in reserve. 

Tlie 1‘rnssijin right lirst took up the 
light at ( Iriivi'Iotte. Meantime the cen- 
tre and left German armi(!s swung to 
the right, and altered its front, })revi- 
ously north-east, to east. The Saxons 
attacked St. Privat ; the Guards Ainan- 
ville ; the Ninth cor[)S tlie wmjds of Verne- 
villc, afterwards taking tlie village of the 
same name. At last, after tiu; most 
valorous lighting, during wliiGi the Prus- 
sians were repeatedly driven i)a('k, the 
PreiK'h right was driven into the centre, 
l)tdween (iravelotti' and \'erueville, and 
their hack w'as tiireateiual at Chatel. 

Towards live o’clock in llie afternoon 
the fatigued and almost hrokmi Frem-h 
soldim’v wi're swept down uinm by sixty 
thousand fresh troops, llattm'ies were 
suddenly unmasked to sweep the ranks 
of Ganrobert’s soldiers; and the Koyal 
German corps and the Tenth Pru.ssiau 
corps swarmed upon tlie breach made in 
th(' French ranks, whi<‘h the Saxons were 
numacing from tiu' rear. 'I'liis was the 
dread moment of the d.ay. Tln^ French 
fought like demons. a battalion 

of the Tw enti -eighth liu(‘ stood valiantly 
in tlie trenelu's and perished to the last 
man. Gmiei'.al (’aurobeit, sword in 
hand, wms in the lirst rank, eiu'ouraging 
and pushing on the soldims. He k<‘pt 
U[) this resistaiu'c for more than two 
laairs. Jn the gathering dusk a severe 
attack was made on CGa\'elotte ; but tlie 
French opened such a good fire that the 
ditches were filled with the dead of the 
Second Prussian corps, which was at the 


head of the attack. Tliis corjis finally 
charged the position at the point of the 
bayonet, and after ahard light, protracted 
until the combatants could scarcely see 
each other, Gravelotte was surrendered, 
and the Frencli fell a little back. As the 
darkne.ss stole over tlie land the ei 'cs of 
the W'ounded, the crashing of the cannon, 
the llames of the burning villages and 
farm-yards, and tlie long lines of Iroojis 
moving silently, and almost stealthily, to 
strengthen the positions wdiich they liad 
tiikeii, formed a speeliiele as dreadliil as 
it was impressive. Marshal Hazaine was 
not in this fight at all. No one knows 
why lie was not in it, for no one evim ac- 
cused liim of lK‘ing a coward ; but he 
was at somi‘ distaiiee from the seeiie of 
jietiou, and semned to but litth^ 

iut(‘rest in it. -The {ig<*d King of Prussia 
narrowly escaped anuibilatiou by inimical 
grenades twici‘ during the light, and liis 
w boh* staff was at one time in imminent 
danger. AfltT tin* iiatlle, in wliieh he 
had si'cii one of his faviu'ite regiments 
eiitire]\ cut to piee^*^. he slept all iiiglit 
on a hand ambulanee w.igoii near a house 
in Kezouviilf, 

\Vhat4*ver the French thought of their 
stuiihorn resislauet' the Pni‘'siaus liail 
8U(‘eeedevl in effecting tlieir jmriioso. 
St(‘iumetz had made liis junction with 
the forces of Fiiedt'rii'h Karl, d'lie ro.'ul 
sei'ined clear to Gliiilons, thence to Paris. 
Hazaine could not now mfireatto Vi rdnn 
He had intlieted terribl® losses on the 
(ii'rman armies, and his troops did not 
seem a whit demoralized ; but nearly all 
the positions they had held and desired 
to muintiun wore now in German hands, 
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chaptp:r twenty-three. 

Frcncli and (Jcnnan Kniuor’^, — ^Thc Jaumout Qiiarric'.. — Truth ahojit this Tnridcnt. — The Wounded at 
Fniukfort. — iiii: in an T\tcnii>ort' kSanitarv (’ovjis. — Taris in Contusion. — The Spy Sciirc. — 
DaiiLTei-ous to Speak the Trtith. — A new MiniNti y. — ('ointe I )c ralikiio. ^ — .Tides Fiivre's ( 'fniipai^o 
aj;ainst the Fnlliii;:: Kiui'ire. — The Fxeited Crowds. — The Empire cuds, us it l)e;;an, in hlood. 


A SERIES of jsjdoiiditl tind historic 
sj)(M‘td(*h‘s pti.sst'tl before iiiv 
gaze (luring the next two months. 
Thi' whole (bdiiian iaml was filletl with 
rumor'> of involution in rtiris, — rumors 
as nntnie at that jtartitailar tiiiu' ;is 
tliev Wide pro[)hetie of the honor ami 
ruin which wer(‘ to come. I'lie (ounian 
press, too. was tilled with srn^titiomil 
tales of the hrlef cam[)aign tiiouml Met/. 
Th<‘ ctirnag(‘ uas ten times maernified ; 
but om‘ netahal only to walk through 
the streets of the grieit liovus like 
Frankfort. Dai iusiMdt . ( ai Fruhe. May- 
ene(‘, Cologne, and to sm- llu' woimm 
clad fn black and the hon.^o tilled with 
mourners, to icali/e that the >lioek of 
battle had iaitm altetidtid with tremen- 
doiih los>. 

In Fiance liie fa\'orite pastime of 
the stay-at-home ela>s was the inven- 
tion of dreadful ealastroplies wliieh had 
lH3fall(*n tiu^ Germans, The story of 
tin; (piarries of Jaiimont was om* of 
these invtmUoas. Il was said, by the 
French, that in the terrible light which 
ti)ok place around the St. llul>ert harm 
Frinee Fjiedericli Karl bad sent a 
number <tr srpiadron^ of his best cavalrv 
}iea<llong into some deserted (piarries, 
wlicjc liorses and men fell together to 
di(,‘ in lingering torture. As there was 
no (x*(-asion to be exact in the statement 
of a loss wrliieh an iniplaeabit* enemy 
bud inflicted uj>on itself, tlm Freneh 
a<counts boldly declared that thirty 


thousand men had gone down into these 
ipiarries. and .asscuted tliat afttu- the 
battle wanons of (piieklime w'ere throwui 
u|a.*n them ; and that Friedt'rieh Karl 
was so aflected )>\ tlu‘ terrible result of 
the false man(iMi\r(‘ of bis cavalry that 
lie was almost iusaiu‘ for a day or two. 

'i'liis sloiy (‘Veil got into tlii‘ haiglish 
papers ; luit it had no f(uindation what- 
ever. In truth the (piarries of Jau- 
mont Jictmilly e\ist('d, Imt they weri* 
far behind the Freneh bin's on the d.ay 
of the .attack on Si. Hubert; and tin' 
wliole story came from the giaait 
skaiiLditiu’ of (iermans mair anotlier 
(juairy, on tin* left wing of tin* Freneh 
arm}. General Zastrow, during the 
attack, had sent ii[) by tin' liigfiway 
three batteries of a reserve of the 
Sev( nth army corps, escort<'d by the 
Fourth I’hlan M'gitiK'nt, so as to t»ro- 
te(‘t liis s(»l(liers wh^ wa-K' in full re- 
treat. A few minutes afterwards, nu'U 
and hoi'scs. laisiiing away fi'oin the 
fiightful carnage beyond, wcia' crowded 
pell-mell into tin' narrow gorgt' through 
which the road runs, and w'Cia' riddh'd 
with shot from tin' French sharpshoot- 
ers ambuscaded in tin' (d'Ui'vic'UX foresL. 
All those who had the had luck to get 
into this fletih*, which was scarcely 
twenty yards wide, wa*re either swept 
down by tin* fusillade, <rr crowded over 
into tin; (juarnes. The elearcst ac- 
eounts of this affair indicate that only 
thii-ty or forty ht^cs, and perhaps 
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half a hundred men, were carried over 
the edge of th(‘ delile and perished 
below. 

'Fhe Germans were not <me wliit be- 
hind the French in their inventive 
powers ; and all the way down to Frank- 
fort from the frontier I heard stories, 
which, while* not eal(‘iihite<l to cast 
doubt upon tlie valor of the French, 
were inU'iided to show tlu^ un(piestii)i»abh‘ 
superiority of the Gernnin sohlier. I 
was struck, howev('i', with tla* singular 
absence of animosity against the Fi-ench 
in any of tlie r(‘marks (»r the German 
soldiers. ?sow that the tide had tui'in'd, 
and that the return match ^\as to be 
play('d, not only the military, but the 
civil party, liad taken (m jm air of diLiuily 
and seemed go\erned by a deteianinat i»)n 
to say notlnng ill of its aiieienl eitemii's. 
lleside.-n, (ieiaiiany >\as inspired b\ tlie 
knowledge* that important political i-veiits 
were about to takt* [ilaee within her 
boundaries. 'TIk' foundation of tlu* 
Ihiipii'e ; the welding of the national life 
into oiu* homogeneous mass out (»f the 
union of inhainionicjus and peft \ States : 
tlu' Iriiimphant vindication of tlie wisdom 
of lliuuai'ck’s policy of FUmmI and 
ii'oii ; ” the uju'ising of an Imperial 
autliority, which was to gi\t‘ the whole 
(banian land m-w burdmis. but at the 
sanu' time new strength and jjerhaps 
new libt'rties, -all tiu'se things weia* 
bt ing [umdi’red by the most iiitidligeiit 
nation ill Kuiopi* with that gr.avity which 
is so chai’acb'i'istii' of it ; and then* was 
litlh* re>joi(*ing, — little, at least, tluit a 
stranger could observe. 

At Darmstadt wv found that tla* 
regular trains had begun their trips once 
uuua* ; but as each engine had to draw 
back sixty or seventy emt)ty carriages, 
^bich had gone off tilled with troops, 
"c Were, twice the usual time in getting 
b> Frankfort. I l^d no sooner arrived 


there than I received a notice, from the 
police-otBce to appear at the railway- 
station at a given hour, and to be pre- 
pared to s(*rve with the citizens of the 
Banitary committee in care of the 
wounded. This obligation was imposed 
upon all strangers staying more than 
twenty-four hours in the towm ; and at 
the appointed time, therefore, 1 went to 
the great Main-Xeckar Station, wla'ie 
1 received a red-eross badge*, and was 
slatioiK'd, as if I had lu'en a German all 
m\’ lift*, at a eertain })oint To await an 
incoming train. W hile I wuis observing 
a numlKT of Fifneh oiIi(‘ers and a few 
Zom*U(‘s. prisoners, who were* gloomily 
smoking eigai't'ttes in a eoi’iiei'. a tiain 
t»f hft\ tahl eai’s. inaiuly freight-wagons, 
on (he Hours nf w Inch boimtifnl fpianti- 
tics of si raw had been scattered, rolled 
into tlu* station. In these ears lay in 
bloody, and sometimes baldly distin- 
guisliabh*. lit“a[i'', the wonndetl Frt'iieli 
and Frussians. 'Die tirst few tai ri‘iagt*.s 
W(‘re lillrd with dangt‘rouslv woundt'd 
Frt'nehmt'n, and, w hetiu'r hy aeeid^'iit or 
by dnsign, 1 was dei>u(ed tosmwn with 
a surg(‘on in succoring tliot' prisoiuu’s. 
In a group was one 'I'nrco, a Zouave, a 
captain w lio had lost his cpaiilcttt*s and 
w as strctt*lK‘d on the tloor, and a lit'nteu- 
an( whohatl bi'cii w’oniidcd three tinu's, 
and wliosv* right arm was already swollen 
to twi(‘t‘ its natural size. Tlie nativt* 
conrti'sy of these unfortunate fellows 
was admiralily i'Xt'mplilied by th(*ir fet'blt^ 
t'tforts to rise w hen we entered tin* ear. 
I sat, down by the (*aj)taiii, and wlu n the 
.surgeon had attended to his wound 1 
wroto his leltei's, and then we talked of 
tlu* battle, — one of the many in front of 
M(‘lz. One otlleer said that in all his 
eampaigna he had never seen sueh noble 
tr(‘atment of prisoners. 

lie was jiresently taken out of his 
blooil-staiued bod of straw, and given 
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uew garments, plenty of breakfast, and 
even elean linen. Surgeons and pliysi- 
eians weie few, as the great mass of 
tliem wi'iv at the front ; ^o tin' non-pro- 
fessional civilians were compt'lled to 
trust to their own slight knowledge for 
the binding of wounds. Most of the 
prisoners were woinnb'd twice, gi'uerally 
in the arm or leg: the majority of the 
Gormans once only, ('ithei- in the breast, 
the head, oi' the lowi-r limbs. Among 
tlie German tioops wen* a mim))er of 
Havarians, probalily the lK 3 ys whom we 
bad seen leaving Spe^er, and many of 
these w(‘re savagely wounded, as if tln-y 
had indulged in much hand-to-hand 
lighting. The Havarians are to the 
German race what the Vankt'i's are to 
the American, and have the same whim- 
sical, pi('turesque way of talking. Oiu* 
litllt' fellow, scarcely tall enough to be a 
soldiei-, and with a childi.^h faci'. had 
part of his light hand shot awa\. lie 
hailed me for sueeor, and, when I asked 
him where he was hurl. said. '-Nothing 
but a little scratch in the haml, and 
another in tin* leg. Hut I made him 
cold, the It (l-brt'cehes, — he wa)n’t do it 
again I ” Mo.^t of these Bavarians wen' 
light-haired, bliie-c-yed lK)ys, fre.sh and 
]uire from the woild, but ferocious as 
tigers in battle. These lM>ys had heard 
before leaving Havaiia that the Turcos 
carried knives, and desj)atehed the par- 
tially wounded with them. One whole 
riegiment, therefore, provided itself witli 
the short, flat knives made in the monn- 
tains of T pper Bavaria. Their eolonel 
heard of this, and commanded tla'in t<3 
leave the cutlery behind, whereupon they 
refused to march until they were threat- 
ened w ith sharp punishment unless they 
i in 1 ned i ately obeyed . 

In this railway station at Frankfort 
Frenchmen generally received all along 
the line better care than the IVussians. 


At Frankfort ket'ii K'sentment w-as still 
felt against Prussia , but there was no 
open exjiressioii of it. Tlie exc'itcd 
crowds were kept carefully ))ack, and 
when a wounded man was strapped and 
held down to have a feslc'ring or sup- 
purating wound probed, he was eared for 
as tenderly as if lu' wa're a son of (ier- 
maii}’. Field-post cards .>ere distribnte<l, 
and gratifu'd the prisoners more than 
anything else. They w’l're simply 
})astehoaid cards, with space for au 
ordinary letb'r. and printed directions 
how to >ciid them. They wp're also 
during the eanipaign fre(']y di.sti‘ibut('d 
to till' wounded on tlu' th'ld or in far- 
away hospitals in a hostile eonntia . ddie 
Prussian liehl post took tlii'iii to tlie 
army lines, and then they were passed on. 

In the carriages whei(> Prussians anti 
French wcii* crowded tog»‘tlier the host 
of feeling secnu'd to jncvail, with one or 
two noteworthy exceptions. A Prussian 
stalked up ill front of a car lilh'd with 
Zoiiave.*', and showed them the hnlh't- 
hoh's in his overcoat, they lo(3kiiig on 
sternly. Again, a blundering (ii'nnan 
snrgeiin cried out against treat mix tin; 
enemy so well. Hut no out' coiihl have 
believetl the Gerimaiis so eimdioiial and 
excitable a.s this throng of civilians 
jiroveil itself to be in h'raiikfort. The 
spi'i-taclc of orii' stout r'reiicliiiiaii sup- 
porting a p(H>r Bavarian lad, who was 
shot tlirongli tlu' face, and was evidently 
fast sinking, bionglit foilli a storm of 
sobs from the ladies, and strong men 
shed tears. AVe bad in oiir charge one 
Frenebinni) who bad bi'en womided three 
times, being shot once tlirongli tlie Inxly. 
That he was alive at all was a miracle ; 
but be persittied in being taken out of 
the car and tO walk across to sit 

down in the He was sur- 

rounded by a ddzfflRGcrmans, who ran 
hither and to p^cure whatever he 
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lU'odod, unci IcarH van clown tlunr faces 
when he was put iii)on a strc'ic-hca* and 
carric'd away to tlic; liuspital, thc^ surgeon 
dcc'laiing that lu^ (;ould not hint the da}’ 
out. I'he Frenchman and German who 
had lain on the wet earth together all 
night, with the voice of the wind and the 
rain, and the shric'ks of dying men, pro- 
claiming to thcmi the nc'cessity of pcaicc* 
and good-will, shook hands as thc'V 
])arted to go to dillerent hospitals in 
Frankfoi't. Tlu‘ specta(de was impres- 
sive and sugg(‘stiv(\ 

• ‘ 1 oyei^-rcn/.s / ” said one l''r«‘iH*h otlicer 
to me, ‘‘ these lh‘Us>i:ins tii'e ;it very 
sliort rangt'. I'liey ki‘c*p advancing, 
though it seems certain death, and yet 
tlu'V always aim dc'lihc'rately . d'ln*y 
have lost double tln' killed that we !iav<‘. 
hut there' ai'(‘ not so many badly woundcal 
(d'rmans lus French. d'he Havaiiaus 
clubbed theii' muskets, — the rascals! -- 
and they werc*as bad as our 'rina’os tobeat 
(•If.” 'riiiuc' was a tiagedy in epitome 
in one of the railway cairriage's, where a 
tall and handsome Ilanovmian otlicer, 
wh(t was accused — I kmow not whethc-r 
riiilith oi‘ wroniily of h:i\ ing given in- 
ti'lliiirucc* to th(‘ encuuy, was being takem 
under guai'd to Berlin, wlit're, if Ihi' ac- 
cusation Wi-re proved against him. I 
dai-e say his stay upon earth was very 
slldlt. 

hem the wounded were all caied for, 
and the train had backed out of the 
station, 1, with the' olhe'r cdviliaus, was 
redie'vc'd from serx ice, be-ing dismisseel in 
half-military fasiiion. Next day I con- 
tinuc'd my return jouruc'y to Fr.ane*e. 
d'he drain of the gigantie' mobilization 
was beginning to tell upon the country. 
There weye but few horses in the stre'ets. 
I shall not soob forget the droll mixture 
<>f pathos and humor with which one old 
gentleman told me, “ My two sons and 
two best hora^ are now in Fiance. 


God help me ! ** In one street m Frank- 
fort 1 saw, at a very caily hour in the 
morning, a regiment of rather rustic- 
l(K)king young men rnarcii in and ground 
arms. The commanding ofliecr, passing 
down the line on a tour of insp(*(.‘tiou, 
w’as dissatisfied with the api)earance of 
some of the troops, and, stepping up 
briskly to the offeiidc'rs, he gavt' them 
sliarp blows over the head and face, 
to which tliey submitted with tlu* lamb- 
lik(^ placidity of men who could not lielp 
tlic'mselvc's. d'o this beating and thrash- 
ing in the' fierman army I soon became 
.accustomed, sca'iug |)h‘uty of it during 
the long p(’i io<i of th(' sicg(*. 1 remember, 
on the da\ of the capitulation of the 
forts aromul Paris, being struck with the 
pi'culiar brutality of one fat officer, who, 
reviewing a line' of troops on a hilly 
>lrt*(‘t in laeouen, caned and struck the 
i'rriugoiH's so vigorously lliat 1 wondciaal 
they di<l not stt'p out of the ranks and 
riddle him with bullets. But it was ])re- 
eisely this <[uality of [)assive obedience 
and (‘ndurance, of submission to punish- 
iiK'iit for the smalh'sl infringement of 
detail, which made the (ieiinan army so 
dangerous and poxverful an instrument 
of iiiwision. 

In the liehls the women were busily 
at work, 'fhe few men who had not 
been summoned ac'i'oss th(‘ frontier were 
miles away with e.attle and forage b'ams 
providing for the army. Most of the 
peasants in the sections througii which 
the armies had passed had received ten 
or fifteen soldiers nightly for a period of 
txvo weeks. The oompensation for bil- 
leting is very small, and the effect on 
the poor people in the little dorfs must 
be (piite ruiuoua, although tliey never 
complained. F'.ach soldier on the march 
received every day half a jioundof meat, 
such vegetables as could conveniently 
be got, bread, mack coffee, a little 
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brandy, and some cigaw, — always ci- 
gars. The “ tobacco cars,” after the 
capitulati(^n of Strasl)ourg, ran regularly 
from the towns beyond the Rliine n[> to 
Lngnv, tile })oint from which supplies 
^ere forwarded to tl»e vast mass of 
tr^)ps composing the thrive lines stretch- 
ing around Taris. In the field the fur- 
nisliing of provisions is organized by 
battalions. Each company has its 
cooks, who follow it everywhere, pro- 
viding their laid(M’ in tln‘ adjacimt citn^s 
or village*'' or by forci' or re<|uisili(m in 
the emany’s country. Anything classa- 
ble as luxniy the soldier mut't [nocairo 
of his company’s cooks, [laying c:ush in 
.all cases. 'J'obac(*o was never cla-s.-^ed jls 
a luxury. 'File French were amazed 
that the Germans ordered it for (»Hicers 
and men by requisition ; and this small 
exaction incensed them more. 1 have 
sometimes thought, than tin* payment of 
the live milliards. Tn Idvouac each sol- 
dier usualls cooks his own supj)er, — if 
there is time foi’ any (-(Kikiiig at all. — and 
I have often seen lows of little lirojilaccs 
dug in till* blink'' extending for twoor thn‘c* 
miles aloiiL'" the rornl. The cavalry-men 
carry stra[([)t (i behind their saddles rolls 
of coarse bread, whieb both they and 
their lioise.>, eat. When a long halt is 
made, thousands of cavalry-mim will 1 m- 
S(*en cutting bits of bread and fe(*ding 
the horst-s. 

The most mii’aenlous featun; of the 
German military diseijiiinc which I oh- 
served during tlie mohilization wa.s the 
ceh-rity With which troofis, and espe 
cially cavalry, were disembarke<l from 
railway trains. ■ At Laiulan we saw a 
regimi-nt of cav.alry, which had jour- 
neyed fifty-five hours steadily from 
Posen, cleared from the train in eleven 
minutes. It was as if by rnagie, 'Die 
moment the (carriage* stopped, men and 
horses eaiiic out witli aiitomatie [)recision 


and soon were hivoiiaekod on a plain 
beside Uie station as tranquilly as if they 
had been there a week. While the battle 
of Woerth was at its heiglit fresh regi- 
ments were being brought up and landed 
witli wondoiful qniekiK'ss close to the 
scene of action. The Germans are 
justly [iroud of their railway system, so 
admirahly and adroitly ])lanned for 
concentrating the nation on any fiontier 
which is menaced. I'he French nndcr 
the Eimpire had begun a systiun radiat* 
ing from ( h.alons towards the frontier, 
and which. >o far as it went, was as good 
as that of (b-rmany. But when it was 
well under way, the C()rrn[>tion and 
negligence of the governing [M)vvers in- 
B'cted the military admiiiist! ation, and 
the sy.->teiu was never Oianpleted. 

From Frankfort I returned, rid Co- 
logne and Brus.-'cls, to Pai’is, wlieiMi 
everything wa.s in wild eoid’nsion. Every 
second man met upon tln‘ .stri'et or in 
tlu‘ shops or restamants was in nnifoini. 
Every st rangin' wa.s .viipjiosed to lx- a 
spy. 'Phe French, ordinarily, in ontwaid 
manifest.'diou at least, the most courii-ons 
and obliging of lOmopcan poojhcs to 
foreigners, bad suddenly bi-come iiifceteil 
with suspicion. At tlu' fir.sL this wuus 
amusing, but pK-seiith it became in- 
tolerable. it w!Ls (langeroiKs to tell 
French tVicrids or acipiaintanccs the 
truth, 'i’la-y n-ceived tin* news of the 
buttle of Woerth ;ind the rcticat theri-- 
from with a scepticism which wan 
painful to witness. Although the news 
from their own agents eonllrmed the 
truth, they still maintaineil that it was 
from (b-iman .sonrei-s. An occasional 
struggling teh-gnim from the Emperor 
was pnbli.shed fu’oadcast in large and 
little journals ; but it was noticed that 
none of these despatches talked of ^ 
vieb>ry. ‘‘ Dkordef in Paris,*’ said a 
circular publish^, W in * August, 
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“would bo victory for the Prussians.” 
The fear of a Coniinimistic outbreak 
was already plainly defined, and with 
reason, Nij^lit after night tumultuous 
crowds wont to the ministrios to sing the 
“Marseillaise” and the “ Girondins,” 
and to ask for nows. Now th(‘y hoard 
of the taking of Landau, now of the 
totid d(‘f(iat of the Prussians, and now 
of a vigorous Fremdi advance to the 
Rhino. But, as a ‘Frenchman of dis- 
tinction has confessed, {it first no one 
was wdlling to believe these rumors. A 
kind of secret i»resentimont restrained 
even the most confident; but .nfti‘r a 
time tlii'V w('re C{irriod awiiy on the top 
of pojadjir enthusifism. Tlien cioue the 
lii'st news of the defeat, brought by 
for*'ignei's returning, like myself, from 
( u'l'iminy , or ]>y hdters wliieh ese.‘>[H‘d 
Avith <lilli(‘tdty from tlu' cliib-ln's of the 
olllens of tin* Black Cabinet, as tlio 
Impmiid Inspeetiou Burejiu of the post- 
ollieo \v;is called. The Fmperor with 
hi." iindo'U phrases — " l Aorytliing may 
1)0 right yet;” “ The enemy Iwus (aatsed 
pursuit;” ‘‘The night Avas c:dm ; ” 
“ 'rile riv»T was in good order,” — Ix'gjin 
to annoy and w'orry the capricious 
I’iiri'^ians. At tlii' first news of the 
di fe.it, the Km[iress Imd returned from 
St. ( loud, wlnue. sin* had Ik'cu sum- 
iiH iiiig, directly to Pjii is, and assembled 
the (’ouueil of Ministers, .and stmt forth 
pi ochimalion which slu' signed as the 
^hnp)•^^s^ Uegimt. Although fliis docu- 
JiK'nt was extremely clever, it displc.-isial 
e\ cryiKKl\ . 'I'his foieigii w'onnm. who 
^pok(‘ w'ith such lightness of the Hag (d 
Fiance, suddenh bectmie obnoxious. 
The hidies who would Inive fallen at her 
feet a few weeks before now' criticised 
her openly and boldly. Then came new 
deerces placing Paris in a fttate of siege, 
incorporating into the National Guard 
valid citizens between the age of 


thirty and fortj^ and convoking the 
Senate and the Corps TJgisiatif. After 
this. Minister Ollivier thought fit to 
issue a ])roclamation announcing that 
the arming of the nation and the defense 
of Paris W'cre being prep;ired in great 
haste. The minister added that all 
those who w'ere {inxioiis to lave 
weapons liad only to })resent themselves 
at the Bun'au of Enlistment, and they 
would {it once be sent to the frontier. 

The Corps Ugishttif nad on thi' Pth 
of August, and M. Schneider, the presi- 
d(‘nt, h{id begun to read the decree of 
conv(>c:ition, {is this wa.s an (*xtniordi- 
mnT ‘'l esion, iiml liad just finished tliesc 
wor<ls; ** N;i[>oleoii. by the (Irricc of 
(iod and by tlii' National Will, Emperor 
of the Fi'cuch,” — when a ])roloiigcd and 
singular cry burst foitli from the whole 
{issimilihige of Icgi^hilors. Jt wiis as if 
tlie nation, by the voi<*(.‘ of its repivsen- 
tatives, suddenly piotestcd against th© 
absurdity of this st;iteinoul as to tlie 
means of Napoleon’s sele<*lion to his 
position of I'jn|ieror. M. Seliueidcr, 
who w.as a iman of gre;it dignity, Avas so 
mneh ;ls(oni^h^•d and so iinligiiaiit that 
1 k‘ crossed ln> anus over his hreast and 
stood looking for sonu' time deliantly at 
llu‘ .assembly. lhvsenil\ he finished the 
le.ading of the decree ; Imt it w.is noticed 
that he omitted, a^ if he Avmc very much 
disinclined to gi\ i' it fortJi, the reading 
of the name of the Km[)ress, signed at 
the bottom of the doeiiment. Minister 
Ollivier next ti iial to maki^ a spimch ; but 
the Reiuiblican Optaisition was in force 
that day, and interrupted him Avitli such 
violence, and clamored So for his imme- 
diate disapjAearanco from the ministry, 
tliat lie stammered and blundered, and, 
in bis trouble, .spoke of an army of four 
hundred and fifty millious of soldiers, 
when be meant font, hundred and fifty 
thousand. He continued speaking, al- 
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tbough shunts of: “Less talk aud 
more action;” “We have no more 
confidenee in you ; ” ** It is you alone 
who have lost the country,” — almost 
drowned his voice, which was trembling 
with mingled fear and indignation, 
jjules Favre suc(‘ceded the unfortunate 
minister in the tribune, and made one 
of liis most eloquent speeches, finishing 
with offering a resolution for the im- 
mediate organization <d' the National 
Guard, and tlu* disti-ibiition rd' arms to 
everv inhabitant of I'aris who demanded 
it for th<’ defense of his hearth-stone. 
Idiis was a terrible measure for the 
Ftnpire, since the i)<)ssession of weapons 
in the [)(‘oj)le's hand>> meant the over- 
turning of th(‘ Imperial dynasty. l*r(‘s- 
idc'ut Schneid<‘i proteste<l feebly, that 
the resolution was lUK'OMstitntional in its 
charact<‘r, wIkui a voice in a corner was 
lieard. “ \\d‘ are not considering the 
constitution ; w’c are talking about sav- 
ing the country.” 

The Ollivu'r ministi'y, vhich had been 
built upon lying promises, :ind w.as tin* 
work of iia'ompetent hands, crembled to 
pieces at t!iis session. A cruel Order of 
the Day thus woided — “'riie Chamber, 
decided to .sustain a cabinet capable of 
organizing the defmse of the countiv, 
passes to th(' Order of the Day” — w:is 
adopted by a great majority; and M. 
011i^ie^went home feeling that he had 
lived in vain. Ample [U'oof of hi.H un- 
popularity was given a few minutes 
afterwards, when M. Jules Simon was 
passing through tiie Place de la Con- 
corde. Returning home from the session 
his carriage was stopped, and the crowds 
clarrored for news. “ Citizens,” said 
M. Simon, “ T should like to have much 
good news to give you, but I have ouly 
one bit, — the Ollivier ministry exists no 
longer.” A great of joy went up 
from the waiting crowds. day, 


the Chamber voted a law calling under 
the flag in the active army all valid citi- 
zens between twenty and thirty-five 
years of age, and increasing from four 
to twenty-five millions of francs the 
credit which had been accordi'd by tbo 
law' of July to families of soldiims 
of the regular ann\ , and of the Mobile 
Guard. Creiuual Count De Palikao, 
whose most brilliant cxfiloit had been 
tbc sacking of the summer palace at 
Pekiu, became tht‘ new chief of tlie 
miuistrv, which was still lmpcri:distic 
ill fhivor. M. Dc Palikao has been very 
well dc.NcriluMl by a brilliant Ficnch 
dramatic critic, who wrote :in <‘xccllcnt 
book on the siege. M. Friincisipic Sarci'y, 
in the following wonG : “ flic Count De 
Palikao was ti wily ()ld gnitUumin. who 
had no tnuibh* in making us all ilupcN. 
He h.'ul notice*] the l>;id cfb‘cts that the 
boa-.ting and Iving remari^s of tlu' fallen 
ministry had pnxbiced, so In* ado])lcd 
just the opposite liU'lliod. He gav(' llO 
n(‘WK at all of tin' milituiy operations. 
Kveiy d;iy. .ufriu' the st'ssiou. In' tot»k 
.aside two or three of his fan)iliai’s, and 
mys(eri(.msly whispered in tlieii' cai's 
these <>nigmal ic woiri^ : ‘If Paris knew 
what I know, it wonhl illuminate tliis 
cv(ming.’ Or, when a member of the 
Left, impatient at his sihmeiq asked of 
the Chamber some mor(‘ posiliv(' infor- 
mation, he would answer. ‘ I can say 
nothing, except that e\(u\ thing is going 
on wadi. J (um s[ieak iio longer to-day. 
1 have had a bullet in my chest for 
twenty years, and it. prevents me from 
m:iking loi'g spccfdics.’ ” In thiscjJiera- 
cral ministry, which was doatined to 
disappear in the great, gl)^, and pacific 
tumult of a few days latcG M. Clement 
Duvernoia, a journalist of some distino 
tion, who Juwi been won over to 
Empire, and who Ipd I)cen paifl cnoi^ 
mous sums, ss tlw tfeperia^ 
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at the TiiilerioH {ifterwards showed, 
for writing up tl»o Kiiipin* in'his journal, 
was miuister of agriculture* Baron 
.li'ionic David, devoted to the Empire, 
and a dett'riiiined enemy of liberty in all 
its forms, was in a prominent post; and 
the ministry of FoJ-eign Alfairs was held 
by th(‘ Ih'inee de la Tour d’Anvei'gne. 
Hut the pO[)ulaee eared for notiiing but 
tlie ministry of war, and poor C'ount Di* 
Talikao led a sad life until he was dis- 
missed out of public notice by the (U'cla- 
ration of tin* Ib'publie. 

'I'lie lii'st (h'finite outeroj>ping of the 
Commune was in mid-August, wlien an 
em'i gi'lie at lack was made on some 
tiremeirs barracks on the Boulevard de 
la \'ilU‘tte: and tlii' insurgents wnu’e 
almovt Mie('es*^ful in getting po>session 
(»f soiut' lilh's, blit, failing in this, re- 
treatiMl iipdii Belleville, calling tin* citi- 
zen^ all along tia' roads to arms. Oddly 
eiioiiiili tlu‘\ were inislahen for Brus- 
si:in-. for the \\omen and eliildren of the 
Brllr\ill( (piarter were (irmly persuaded 
dial tlie Oermans were c'iose at hand, 
the inoiiK'nl they saw guns and pistols 
and sign> of liglding. Jn this fonlish, 
:ll!llo^( eiiminal effort to ]*rovoki’ civil 
wai the \('1t'ian revoliiticmist Blan(|ni, 
\di<» had spoilt the greaUr part of his 
hb' III ju ison, was implicated. 'I'ln* chief 
;i''iom in this litth' insui'iaMdion want' 
eoiii i-jjiai tiallcd. and six of them wtue 
‘"'■ntriiced to br shot : most cd' tlh* others 
1“ different terms ol' imprisonment. 
^1 ielu'h't and ( ieoi'ge Sand both prote.'>ted 
''eaiiist tlu' <‘xeeution. During tlu' sei - 
oud week in August, tin* I’aiiNian^ 
uiauag(‘d to catch a veritable Ihn^^ian 
■^py, after having aricst<’d innumerable 
toriigners iDlib(‘ir search for spies; and 
this otliei'r was sltot ill one oi tin* court- 
yards uf tlu* Military School on Hie 
( hamp de Mars on 2.7th of August, 
5d six O’ol<?ck iu lie boldly 


declared that he had been sent by his 
government to secure the plans of for- 
tresses and tlic preparations of defense 
iu the south of France, and, a mo- 
ment before he wais shot, be slowly 
pronounced the words, ^^Filr Vriter- 

Meantime scattered and imperfect 
news of tlu* gigantic battles around 
Metz came into the ca})ital ; but it was 
so iiulisj)utal)ly true tiuit the Fren(*h iiad 
in the majorit\ of these t'ueomiters la id ' 
their own biavely and indicted tremen- 
dous h;sse.s on the enemy that these 
later reports wen* not considered dis- 
couraging. d'be Parisians of all classes 
li\(‘d in constant expectation of a de- 
spatch which should aiinounee the ernsh- 
ing of tlu* Prussian invaders between 
two great Frt’iieli ainiies and the close 
of tlu* campaign in tlu* hasty n*treat of 
the Germans across the frontier whicli 
they had violated. M. do Girardin 
wrote in his journal about condu(*ting 
tlu* (leiinans bai*k to the Phiiu* with the 
blows of musket-butts on their ))a(;ks. 
'Idle onl\ man who sei‘med to liavc* a 
elt'ar and di*tinilr notion ih’ llu' situation, 
and to have the eouragi* to speak the 
truth about it at all times, w as the aged 
M. 'Idiiei's. Ill* became a member of the 
Committee of Defense, on the 27th of 
vVugnst I souu'times tliiuk that be 
had private sources of information, 
which he divl not avow, for lu* was eer- 
tninly lietter informed than nine-b‘nths 
of the politicians wlio surruuiuh*d him. 
Mdien the question of sending MacMahon 
with bis army of fdiAlons into the north- 
<*ast w'as discussed, he spoke out ear- 
nestly against it. ‘‘ This,” lu* said, is 
taking <>ur last army and sending it to 
perish in tlie Ardennes. You have got 
one murslial blockaded,” he told them ; — 
‘‘you will soon ham^o.” 

The (j^enssiou to the movements 




of the annies in tlie field was reiunved 
with much violence for several days after 
this <lebate of the 27th ; and Thiei^ 
has left it (>11 rt'c’ord that, while he wjis 
makino; an energetic speech about one 
o’clock on the morning of Saturday, the 
3d of September, M. deroine l)avid took 
him by the hand and whisj)er(Hl in Ids 
ear, M. Thiers, do not go any farther 
at present. I would lik(^ to s[)eak with 
yon a moment.” TIu' session of th(‘ 
^Jouneil was at once brought a close, 
and David and M. Thi(‘rs steppe<l 
do\v!i into the street together, when the 
former sai(}, “ The Kmpetor is a pris- 
oner ; ]\lacMal>dn is mortally wounded.” 
31. Thiei-s stocnl quite still for a few min- 
uU"s, struck with consternation, and 
quite stupefied ; but he could, without 
fear of reproach, tmly have said, “ I 
could have tedd you that this woiikl hap- 

In the morning a Council of inis- 
ters was hcM at the Tuileries. and ^ 
despatch, coming lluoiigh the Havas 
Agency, liroiight the news from lirnssels ; 
but it was carefully kept from tlie people. 
There was auf^ther ses^io^ at five o’clock, 
and tiam tlu' Kmpies.s. who had refused 
up to that tirm* to Ijclievc the unliieky 
truth, herself laid before the minister tln: 


despatch of the Eimperor, saying, ‘‘ "J’lie 
army has cai)itnli<jti^, and I am a pris- 
Uuei'.” All this tiiiKy the [K>puiace was 
rejoicing at tlie Stock Exchange over 
telegrams aniKiUncing that th* Freimli 
army had gained another advantage upon 
enemy ; but tli(‘ popular seiitimeut 
was letlccted in a remark made tome on 
that morning by a i'arisian, who said, 
with a l>itter smili', ‘‘If we gain siudi 
great victories, why don’t the generals 
H(md a few prisoners to the capital ? ” 
This w as Satu rday . Oa F ri ( lay even i 1 1 g , 


as I walked through the city, 1 felt that 
some great calamftjj^ Was oveijgj|ielming 


Paris. A thrill of excited snK{)ense w.as 
visible on all sides. Everylx)dy bought 
papers, jmpers, papcMs, and .read the 
flaming editorials, prinUal in huge letters, 
^ith a line and alialf to ea(‘h paragraph, 
until they were tired. The tlu'atres were 
deserted, desjute Madame Agar’s attrac- 
tive rendei'iiig of the ‘‘ Maj-seillaise.” 
Even the d’hedtre Franca is had luit a 
slight audiene**. Tin* (*n\ irons of tin* 
(/orjts Lt'fjislatifwvK' erow(h (l with ntwvs- 
Inmgry people. On Saturday, al)OUt 
noon, numerous processions of workmen, 
moving (jiiLetly, wen* o]>serve<l with 
some appn'hensioii. Hut tlnsc* people 
explained that they wtut* organizing 
themselves into militarv companie# for 
the defence of tlje (*ity. Now and then 
a man was iH'ai’iI violently declaiming 
against th<' government because it had 
uot given the peo{)le guns. •• Ibu'C are 
eight liundrtMl thousatid men in I^nris,” 
said one speaker, “native to tlie soil, 
strong-anued, int<‘nsely j)iitriotie, asking 
for guns to drive the iuvadeis from the 
d<K)rs, and the goveruuuait ^a^s, ^ You 
must fold your arms and la* shot down.’ ” 

Late in tiie aftiTuoon, the ti'rrible nows 
began to bt* known, l■dr^t came a rej>ort, 
whiel) ran through the mfis mid along 
th(‘ bonlevanl^ like a tlasli of lightning, 
that Belgian neutrality liad been \io- 
lati'd, that Fretieli and iTiisHifilfe had 
fought (ju Belgian seal, aiul that new 
complications wmi' likely to arise. 

Freseutlv, pale-faeetl messengers be- 
gan to arniv(‘ from the J’la(*e de la Con- 
corde at the groat universal r&rifl^'zrouM 
of tin* Parisian loafejs of distim'tioii, % 
section between tlu' ( afe de la Paix^ana 
the ('ale Riche, atinoundog tliftt the 
Cnrjtji Liyinlufif wore gOpK into secret 
session ; that the whole of MacMahon’s 
army had been tdltcn ; liiat hc'hiiiis^ 
lia<l lieen »hot the bod^; 

(b ueral De Wiinpp^ liad dh^pj^p^fuUy 
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capitMl;il('<i ; jiiid, liiuilly, that the Km- appears, O^’^Ci^dicliiK'd Iiy nuinher*;, 
jx'ror wns a prisoiK'r. ’ aud some fejr of our soldiers have I teen 

Mcaatime the fhiipioHfl had sent M. crowded over into the Belgian ter- 
Merina^i^, a literary man of inilnite ' ritory.” This offronteiy was speedily 
talent, and who wax her intimate friend, immaBk(‘d i)y Jules Favre, \^ho said that 
lo snj)plicate M. 'I'hiers 
to take the government 
into liis liands. As M. 

'\I(‘i ime(‘ did notsuecet'd, 
she s<‘nt in M. de Metter- 
nieh ; l)Mt h(‘ had no bet- 
tei' Inek with tlio li(‘ry 
old man, whose, diminu- 
ti\e liguri' was now l»e- 
giiming to assuim' the* 
iiii[»ortanee it dt'served in 
the eye> of his disorgan- 
iz('d (‘imntrvimm. MM. 

Jnh's Simon, J iih's Favre, 
l’i<‘ai'd. and others urgi'd 
M . Tliims to acee[>l the 
lAnp 1 ess’s proyMJsilion 
nnIh i) he eame down to 
tlie -I's^^ion of the ('nrjfs 
L>'[fisUitlf is\\ the 3 d. But 
M . 'Thiers u as deaf to all 
(‘nti(ali(‘s, find si'eimal 
to ])e looking beyond 
with proplietie gaze lo 
;:r>‘ater events, for which 
111' \N i^hed to sav(* all liis 
slo(‘k of strength. At 
die session, the ('(Hint l)e 
Falikaoastonished all Ids 
'•olleagues h\ tlu' n-fiv'sh- 
legly e<jol manner in 
'■i Inch lie climlK’d into the 
bihum^ and aimoiuuaal 
that Mai'shajlbizaine.aftei'a vigorous lieht tlu' time had come to know wliere the 
eight or nine lioms, had bom obliged government was. “■ \\ here, ho said, 
lo'ngroat^ulitTft^ llu' Halls of Metz. He “is the Emperor? Is he in coramu- 
:>dded,. asA' it had iHam a matter of ideation with his ministers? Can he 
billing cohl^UCiiC®, tliat then' had laam give orders to them?” llie ndnister of 
hattlo at S('dau, “ and we liave thrown war answered “ No,” “ Then,” baid 
ti part of the Prosaktn army into (he Jules Favre with his finest Irony, “ the 
river Meuse; butv finally it ana^^?i..that the Minister of War 1 ms 
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given mo suffices, and we may leave 
this great question out of the debate, 
the govenum'nt ha\ ing ceased to exist.” 
Here tlie ]>resideiit of the asseraldy 
V|jK>ught it his duty to proti'st against 
such words, wliereupon Jules Favre 
turned upon him like u lion, and said : 

Protest as much as you wisJi, Mr. 
President. Protest against t'aUs which 
has hetrayed us ; deny events ; say that 
we are vietors ; do as you like; but 
what \v(‘ want now, and what is indis- 
pen.sa)Je and wist', is the etfaeing of all 
partit‘S heforo one name r(q)resenting 
Paris, a military naim*. the name of a 
man w lio can take in hand the defense 
of the eountiy.” riiese remarks jno- 
dueed great agibition, and .shortly 
afterwar<!s the session broke up, after 
having voted a night sitting. 

It was oneo’ehM'k in the morning when 
the de[)uti(\s met aLraiit. Outside the 
palaee of tlie thousands 

UjX)!! thousands of iikmi and W(jineti were 
waiting, — waiting for they knew not 
what, too anxious, lest the next fiov 
hours might bring the Ijorroi.s < ( civil 
war, lor it was no seeret that illanqui, 
Deleselnzc, Felix Pyat, N’eniiorel, Mil- 
li^re, ajid otljeis, who w('re destined to 
l>e so famous (jr infamous in the Insur- 
reetion of 1H71, were hard fit work trying 
to organize a popular revolt. Without 
ailf preliminary rh(;tori<-, the MinisbT 
of War made fiU ollieird announcement 
to ti»e deputies of the <*apitnIation of 
the army, fuid lln- faet (hat the Fmperor 
had delivmed himself up as [uisoiier. 
Without making any suggestion or 
apology he stepped down from the- 
trilmne ;nid t/x>k hi> sefit. Jules Favre 
immediately iin^se. and, taking the pifiee 
left vacant by the MinisPu- W;ir, asked 
jK rmission to make a proposition. As 
soon as he had received permission, he 
said, We ask <;f the Cliam|)^ iiii- 


mcdiate considcnition for the following 

motion : — 

“ * AnticM: 1. Napoh'on Bonapurte 

and hia dynasty are dcclaretl divested of the 
powi^ra that the Constitution had eonft rred upon 
them. 

“‘Akticle d'(i( re shall lie named hy 
the CV» 7 >s i\ jJ:o^e^nment eoiuniittee 

eomjHised of a eertain niiinher of' members 
taken from the majority, who shall he invested 
with the powers to ^oiveru, and ulio shall have 
for tlieir express inis>i(in resivtauee to the 
utn-rniost to the invadei*;, find the tlelivaryof 
the territory out of tlu' eiicmv 's liamb. 

“‘Auticm; 3. (ieneral 'rroehu is muin- 
Uiined in his post iis (Jovernor-Cem riil of the 
city of Paris.’ ” 

This motion, sjofiied by till the members 
of the PepnlJicaii Opim^itioii, was jit 
first rcceivi'd in profound sileiict* ; )>ut 
M. Favre, ladore li(‘ Icfl the Iribumg 
rccoinmende<l tin* deputies (o sleep river 
it, and *• to-inonow’.” he stiid. *' :il noon, 
we shall itavt* the honor to e vi ui the 
imperious neu'^ons which appear to us to 
recorntnend tin* .adoption of ihe meas- 
ure, to every got a I jeitriot.” 'The night 
session lunl husttal just twenty mituites. 

It seemed.” s:i id one of the nnat who 
was pies(*nl, lone ;is a century.” 

A singular thing hapjK.MUM| on ihis 
morning of the Ith of Scptt inlter : t«s 
Jules Fdivre was goiiig home, th(‘ crowd 
ft>Ilowed liitn, shonting out insnlts for tliO 
falhm Empire, tiiid elamoiing for tin* 
d<‘claration of the downlall of the dy- 
nasty. Wln'u Jules I'davic luul [uissed 
ahnig, tlie crowd rt'mained shouting, dis- 
cussiiej, singing, and <]utirr(*lling, until 
tin* jKilice thought it iKicessaiv to cluar 
the jMople away fiorn thi^Pont de la 
C!om‘onl<*. This provok(“C^^h(‘ people, 
who were alrejidy in a of tromen- 

<loiis exeitemcHi| , tlicre was sonw v roa[||| 
handliug of':the police ugeuts ; 
was sounded ; the gates of the^tteriM, 
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the Place du Carrousel, and the Louvroi J^^ople, aword. and club in baud. There 
were closed ; the ti*oo[)H were confined to victims, 

bairacka } the agitation reached the “ Xte Empire,” said one of the eye-, 
grand boulevards, and opposite the witnesses of this affair near the Gym-» 
Gyranase Theatre, a squad of poUee, nase, “ was destined to finish as it had' 
who evidently tliought they were to bo begun, — ^ with an attack ui>on an un- 
attacked, discharged their revolvers into armed mass.” 
a dense crowd, and then fell upon the 
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CHArrER TWEN^FOUR. ' 

The Declanition of the Itei'niilic. - - Scones on the Pljtce (le la ('onoorde hirI the liouIcvarUs. In- 

vjision of the t'/irpn (iiuiilx'tta l*roIl[Ouuc•o^ the Downfall of the Ituix'i i.il I'amily. — The 

Procession to the Hotel th' \'iilc. — The Flight of the Empress. 


S ATUKDAV nitjht mu anxious 
time for rho iikmuIx !'- of the Hi'jtnl)- 
licaii Opposition in tiu* ('nrps Li'jisJniif. 
They plainly saw that they wtaa; p) 1 h‘ 
left alone to ])uil(l n[t a LToviTinnent on 
the mins into wliieli Iht' lanjhtr had <nd- 
denly ernm)»KMl, anil they (lrea«le<l lest 
some sudden exciteiniMit, soine ini^nnder- 
sttxuding, should hiin^ ahont eivil war 
and anarehy, wliieh the disciples of the 
repr^ive theory had prediet<‘d as certain 
the tnoraent that the weiixht^' were re- 
moved- As you cannot touch pitch 
without bein'.^ dclilcd. so the Uopubli- 
ctins of ardent ictrons and firm 
principles, }»y the vciy ncec^sityof nci;.(h- 
borlKKid duriicj; llic long'’ period of tin 
Kinpire, had becoiiie in .>oin<' nieasure 
infected witii the imia rial notions of 
“ order.” and they were almost inclined 
to distrust theinselvc'' at the jnoment 
that power was to he placed in their 
hands, 

^.^.>^othing dreadfiil, liowever, happtmed 
^^tering Saturday night. Polio^iBten were 
hustled and i>onneted, and soaj(^of tlKon 
might have Im-cu thrown into the Seine 
had they not, in ohedieiiee to Um dictst^, 
tion of the crowds, thrown aw.ay their 
rapiers .and fli^d to their hofue|, to get rid 
of tlieir hated nni forms as soon jas 


mentioned hundreds of tinu's during a 
w'alk thi'ongh Ihesi* I'xeiti'd m'owds on 
the Saturday ca eiiing in (jiu-slion. Singu- 
larly enough no one sei'ined to know 
whore Idetri was. Some haid Ik* was 
with the Km[)ress at the 'Fuileries ; others 
llnit he was arrested witli Nap<»K‘(>n at 
Sedan, and that tin* ( leianan government 
was to give iiim the woi>t (’ate that could 
befall him, — delda ry into tlu hands of 
those Avh()?ii he had so loiiLf pi’rseonted. 
Foreigners wi-n* not tnurh lo the taste of 
tlieso crowds, mid Americans mikI h’.ng- 
lishuKMi sometimes found tlieinselves 
surronn(h*d hv ruohs. who insisted on 
iicaring them sing a bar* <>f the ** Mar- 
si llaise,” and shout for the Ih-piiblie, 
In ease tliey refn.sed to give these proofs 
of their goisl-wiil, they were hustled and 
sometimes e.aiTied ofT to the [K>liee sta- 
tions us jiresumed spii's. Many fX*oj>le 
in these throngs had guns, and some 
were armed with revolvers, 'rhis, wear- 
ing <if weapouK by people who would 
have considered such a proceeding as 
improper hiul they been liviiig under a 
’dilTereiit system was adopted ns the 
lirst symptom of liberutim^ from the 
whieh had niiw been delinitelv 
condemned, and was soon to bH at^ 
reeded by a more liberal ort6# 


|>ossi]de. Fietri, the Imperial l*|-efeet The Kmj.ire, wiiii*li hadtJttadn^ 
of Police, who was uhnuht universally objeei ions to letting privafllj^AOT 
execrated, was loudly called for by tin- arm^ or ket»p them in 
masses, and, bad he been lm[>rudent ip IBtiM dOTi4S^||^^ry thing ^ 
enough .,to show himeelf, might have dered I >5^ 

been torn to piecca. 1 Imard Jiia mune It Jia^ M^aUjd the 
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bilo, which was about five hundred and 
fifty thousand ntroiiLC, divided into bat- 
talions, cotiipiinies, and batteries. This 
force was ereided l)y Napoleon III. on 
the proposition of Ni^, who 

was Minister of War, and in virtue 


1^* 

the capit^a. Jhere were compxM with- 
in the of this organization -all 

classes of societ3% — the rich shoi)-keeper 
and professional men of the Rue do 
la JPaix and the Opera Quarter, the liouiirf^,^|| 
owners 0i\ the retired merclmnts of th^ " ’ 



of a law vole<l by the 
on the Ijit of F(*bruurv, ISfiH. d'he 
niaxinuiin etTeetive of eaeh baltalion «>f 
this National (Iiiard \>as two thoiisan<l 
men, forming eight companies of two 
huiidrj^ anebifty men eaeh, at the time 
of tlMR|^^l|(j^ of tlA Km[)ire ; and for 
"early ^hote of jfho IK'riod the 
of^aris and almost 

^tif^lj||tlred N%,.. 

.^0 trlthip w'al|J oi-;' 


Vlaee \ ond6me and the Champs Elys^es, 
as well as the half-educated and am^"' 
bilious artisans of Bell^v&O and La 
VillclUa ’,l>ese elcinentSi^ to cacli.> 

other, — tbe same eh menta, li^bieh by their 
inharmonious dashing in previous pedoils 
of trouble had caused^jH^lshed iitul 
U ti.porary auardiy, -4. Wwto ho coo^khI 
up in a liesi^ed o A |or long pioutlis, 
thoir re^ly aplendidSo^s neiiir U> bo 
UtRizodJli^iiigt the bocauao th^ir 
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commander feared that if tliev vvon a 
battle against the Germans they would 
turn about aud proclaim a government of 
their own in Paris. It is not astouishiug 
that these classes, hating, almost al)omi- 
nating each other, linding themselves 
v^qually well armed, and having had their 
senses excited by the continuous specta- 
cle of the ravages of war, sluuild liave 
come together in ho.stilc collision after 
the great struggle against the enemy was 
over, and while the wreckage of the war 
was being cleared away. 

Representatives of the upper and of 
the lower classes of Parisian society, 
equipped in their uniforms of the ^"a- 
tioual Guard, and with their muskets on 
their baeks, were very numerous among 
the crowds on Saturday night. The 
prot)erty-holdiiig clas.s was on the alert, 
and had taken |>osses.sion of all the ap- 
proaches to the Uorits and 

managed to keep its ground on Sumlay 
morning, although M, Jules Simon tt'Ils 
us that whi'u he came to i>ick his way 
through the throng waiting in front of 
the Palai.^ Houi-bon, at eleven o’clock on 
the iijoriiing of the Uh of September, the 
adherent.s of Blaiupii and Deh^scluze, the 
Commimint.-^, in short, w^ere very thick 
about tin; gates and door-ways. Jn the 
eyes of these* passionate and vindictive 
apostles of a socialistic government, the 
j^embers of the Left, who were verv 
ular among all other classes, were con- 
demned as “ Moderates,’’ and as men U) 
be despised. Many an artisan, who 
afterwards appeared behind the barri- 
cades of the Commune, hurled scornful 
reproachea at Simon aud his colleagues 
as they made their way into the mid-day 
session. 

The im[)reii«ion on the grand boule- 
vards, which were blocked with immense 
throngs of the wealthy and prosperous 
class on Sunday morning, was that there 


would be civil war before nightfall. To 
walk through these wllections of chatter- 
ing, gesticulating, pale-faced people, and 
to hear them (urionsly disputing each 
other’s notions, enabled one to place 
but moderate reliance upon their com- 
bined action, if such action were nec- 
e.ssary. The enemy was at tiie d(H)r ; 
Mont \"alerien wuvs insuniciently armed ; 
General Vinoy was corning to Paris 
with an army whicli must bo taken care 
of ; the cartridges in the Imperial arse- 
nals W'en* filled with saiul : what was 
to l)e done? AVonld tin* moveim'ut for 
a Republic degeneraU* into mere noise, 
and bloodslu'd, and stupid (jfTerves- 
eence of ignorant enthiisi.a.sm ? A little 
before noon, otj this -lih of S(‘pt<‘ml>ej-, 
the papers inadi* the announcfincut trfi? 
the Emperor’s surrender, vtuy geu<'raily, 
and nearly ('^ erv man and woman whom 
one met<jn the boulevards or on the Place 
de la (’oncorde lunl purehasi'd a papm*, 
and was r(*adiug it inti'Utly. 'I'licrc was 
no laughter, but little noise, and no 
jostling. The crowds grew in numb<*rs 
momentarily. Every one was in an at- 
titudt* of Hns|K*nse, to which w as added a 
certain fear, the fear of that spectre 
which had arisen so many times with 
bhxKly bands to pusli l)a(k that Ul>erty, 
so longed for, but seemingly so anat- 
tiii liable in Franco. 

Jules Simon auys that at no^in on the 
4th of September u .single inisunder- 
.standing, an angry movement on the 
part of a commander of any trooi>*, 
would have been sufficient to occHslon 
a getn*ral massacre, “ AVlmt we bad to 
avoid at any price,” he says, “ was 
civil war, the people of loanee against 
tlie French, while tbo %>{l ii^as In- 
vaded by the steanger. Tlila was the 
opinion of Left, who, |rit th|| 
the tbro^ji# hiwtln^ to 
it was aiib tlm opinioik (d 
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wlio unclorsUxxl that tlio throne could 
no longer be debuuled, and wlio had 
eeiiHed to .wish that it might. It was 
doubtlcHS this tlionght, Llnit there was 
no longer any Kinpire, and that the 
supreme dut y was to avoid a collision, 
wliieh tempted the deputies of the ma- 
jority to demand that the regular troops 
should be removed from the Palais 
IJourbon.” 

'rius measure having been exeraiUal, 
the National (lufird was j)laee(l in pos- 
session. Tlu' odleiTs and soldiiu's of 
the i('gnlar troops \v(U*e in a di'licate 
pu.sition. 'Phev had Inaird tliat tlu- Ue- 
[Kiblic liad alix'ady b<‘en proelainnal at 
Lyoris and Marseilles, and (hat (here the 
army had ft.-iterni/ed with the [)eopl(g 
but tln'V were .still under tlie shad(Ov of 
their oath of allegiama' to the Einpirt*, 
and, ignorant of the real course' of cve'uts 
iK'Vond tin; walls of Paris, the'V were in- 
eapabh' of foiining a .speedy de'cisiem. 
Mill, at the Napoleon llarraeks, the 
<‘rowd which had eiied out P/rr' A/ /A'- 
paA/A/v/ .'” to the soldi(‘rs at the win- 
dows was answcH'd by tin' same words. 
A litth' later on, a regiment which had 
lu'en sent to the H<nmre of tin* Hotel de 
\ ille disbanded, turned the butts of its 
muskets into the air. ainl mingled witlj 
the crowd. This was s(M>n heai'd on the 
Place de lu ( oneorde, and hundreds of 
soldiers broki' ranks and disa[>[)eared 
rigid and left. 

Now' came in long |irocession thou- 
Hands of workmen ami w’ork women 
from La Villette, the w'omeii maiehiug 
arm-in-arm with tbe men, singing loudly, 
and generally emrying a flag in one 
hand. Triot^ored budges began to ap- 
peal , and wlro sold by thousands, the 
boldest putting them on at once, others 
carry them in th^r 
tng a deewivu moment. T saw a 
cUl& on to the itatue of 


Strasbourg, in the Place do la Concorde, 
and crown the rather gloomy figure 
which personates the ravished dity with 
laurel. This was the origin of the cus- 
tom which has since l)een so religiously 
maintained — that of decorating with 
wreaths and immortoUeSy with flags, 
with crowms of laurel, this statue year by 
year. 

Along tin* great Plac<‘ the rumor 
ran that the Corps Ucfislatif wiis ,to 
rc'ceive the ab<lieution of the Empress at 
one o’clock. “ WJiy,” said a huge mar- 
ket-woman, dressed in her l)€St, :md 
with an nmhreUa wliich wim large enough 
to <‘(ner a dozen people, why should 
the woman abdicate when we have alxii- 
euted her?” 

Kv(*ry half hour or so the crowd surged 
back from side to sitle, l(*aving a path 
clear for regiments just coming in from 
Lycuis, or Tureos, newly arrived from 
Algeria, - nu'n w lm had been hurried up 
to be thrown against tbe Prussians, and 
who were destiucil iiiglorioimly to rem.ain 
inside of Paris or just oulsidi' its walls 
for months thereat tei-. To wauls one 
o'clock, ten tliousand men Irvun tl»e 
Eaubourg St. Martin came down tiie 
grand bmih'vards, each man with a gun 
on his shoulder, and the shop-keepers 
immediately began to put up their shut- 
ters. Inside, in the groat court-yard 
the Palais Bourl>on, the members 
the ()piK)siUou and of the majority stood 
tremlding with exoiteinent, wfiilc Jtiles 
Eavre, with his long black hair thrown 
back, and bis brows cH)vered with jw- 
spiratiou, made a trement^us nidical 
speech, intended to ingratJiKtft' the blue 
and while bloused men swarming up to bis 
extemporized platform^ ^|fhich they at 
last broke down, Tb* l^eputies were 
informed that at one hundred and 
fifty thousand nxam ^ere assembled on 
tlie Place de la Ojjpoorde ; tha^ fully 
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ouerfoiirtlii of them were arme<l : that 
the faubourgs wt‘re out ; that hl<KMl 
>vns lip ; that the people hait eoine 
to claim its own pejuvahly. or with 
clamor anil bloodslied, as they might 
diH'ide. 

** In the great Salle des Tas IVnhis, 
Jules Favro towered u\> alvove the other 
deputies, who wen' inspired to calmness 
by tJu‘ HiutMuty of his fai'C. It was ol>- 
servi'd that many menib(*rs of tlu' late 
triumjdaant and Imjierial Right were 
missing. Many had ti<‘d nialer various 
juftexts ; some, that tln'V had gone to 
learn the real facts of tlu; affair at 
Sedan, otlieiN, to look after their )>rop- 
ertv, which was in danger, a^> it lay on 
the line of the (li«rman army’s march. 
Jhit few of them had, like tfie mimibcrs 
of the Senate, the courage t-> di>.appcar 
withotit any hi a \ ado. l»\-and-ly the 
doors of the h'gislatne hall ucre thrown 
open, and the Left entered Iramjnilli in a 
body, with I''athci Ra^[iail blowing his 
nose ^'c^^ like :i ^omuou.^ ti‘uiirt»c( of dc- 
fiaiiee. The >c',>ion was opened shortly 
after one ok loek. ami M. Ue ralikao, 
with his mual coolness, st“pped briskiv 
into tlio tribune, and pr<»j>or,e<l that a 
eouma! of goM-rnmeut of Nati<»nal 1)« - 
ftmse '.iiouid be con.',! if uted , eonsisfing 
of fivi' imuiji)ers, each nien)b(*r being 
Oamed by ;in al>.'N(diil<' majority of the 
Oorpa JStjinhiflf ; that the mifUKteis 
ftboilld be named iiiider tlic auspiia^s of 
tile naanbers of this ( oiinoil ; and that 
(ienend Count De Ralikao should be 
the Lieufeuaut-gmieral i/f tie- ('oimeils. 
The temiK!^ nliieh this |>iec(' of ef- 
fr^tery rafecil is better iimigiueil than 
descrified. The iiproMrioiiH and cori- 
tetnj)tuons Ini^hter witli which Re Rali- 
kao’s i>roieoi was fmally greeted miint 
Imve convinced him that it would be in- 
judicious to press it; Tlie Ivcft tfK>k 
immei^te advantage of the situation, 


and, after a spee( !i of Jtdeft, Favro, M. 
Thiers otYmed his lu’ojeet of law, which 
vias, ‘‘that, in \ieu of the present (;ii'cum- 
stanees, the (’luimber shall name a e(Mn- 
missiofi for government ami national 
defense, ami tlie eonstitulional jissem- 
bly shall be eonvoked :vs soon as events 
will permit.' 

It was at this moment that Oambettn, 
who had not pl.ayed a very eonspieiioUH 
j)art in the proceedings of the last few 
days, appeared ii|)on the si'tae*, and in a 
vigoious spei'i'h in.siste<l that tlie ( luim- 
ber shonhl decide upon M. 'riiiers’s prop- 
o.sition fortliwitli. lb* tixik info his 
hands the biisim‘ss <»f the da\ . As the 
result of his speech the Cliambi'r voted 
urgiMiey on the proposif i. ms. ami sent 
them befnic .a eommiltec. Meaiitimc 
th(‘ scs.siou was sii.speuded. U is prolo 
able that on tliis( (unmittei- of National 
I>efen.',e emtam members of the old 
Impmird party eoiild h;i\e been jilaeed, 
if. whih' the ])ropo>it ion na^ under eon- 
sidt-ratioii, tlie crowd liad not step[H*d in 
ami given the linal Jumble to the canl- 
liou.'^e of the Lmpire. 

'Che mauife.^tatioi) which ended in the 
invasion of thi* i'orfts JSifisln/if wui.s l»c- 
guu l*y a company of National (iuard.'s, 
wJjo wcie st.'inding near the iron niiling 
in l“n»nt of the palace, and who cried out 
•• L*i Ih'rht'uftrr ! /,r/ I f ** or the 
impeachment of the Imimri.al family. 
AVliiie they wen* shout iug. they lHx*koii< d 
to other National (iuaids nearer the 
bridgi* ov< r the .Seine at this |K>iut to 
come and join them. The Municipal 
cavalry, which were posted at the cn* 
trance of the bridge on the ipiny, drew 
it.H sabres . and for n moment there wa» 
danger of a sanguinary collision, Ibjt 
iiio battalions of the National Guard 
kept erowding^ota and on, wiUtout rt* 
gard for tim naked iabrefl, and^iS? crowd 
proaned behind them, iiow^lMikurlng- 
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The soldiers saw that it wan dangerous 
to resist Shcm. 

At the head of the National Guard 
were many men of distinetion and posi- 
tion, among tl)(‘m M. Kdmond Adam, 
later a senator and iutluential member of 
the Republican party. The hum rose 
slowly and almost majestienlly until it 
burst out into a groat cry of Virp Ja 
ll^mUiqup ! This was carried back- 
waixl across the Place de la C4)n<‘orde, 
and up the lK)ulevardH, the jH*ople at 
some distance from tlie seeme naturally 
supposing that tlie Republic 
had lanm declared. Pr 
ently, tin; d(K)rs ol' the Ii<‘L 
lativc Palace we»v l)Uist op 
and lhi‘ inipt'tnons 
throngs rnsiicd in, 
pti'^hing aside, as if 
they had l>een luiule 
<tf straw, llie lew 
miardians attlie doors. 

'The president, M. 

Sf'hn('ide)', pale as a 
glu>st, sUkhI looking 
doun 01 ) tlie moth'v 
oolleetion of individ- 
uals, who suddenly had filled the * 
space in front of him. Unt he said 
no word. 

M. (h’einieux, a Republican, luiiviT- 
sally respeete«i by all classes and very 
popular among the mass<*8, poppi'd up in 
liis place, and saitl, “ My dear friends, 
you all know im*. I am ('iti/.4'n ('re- 
mieux. Wo are very busy, jiist now.” 
Ibit it wan not M. (Temimix’s day. for 
tliero was a roar of “17er? la IL'jnfh- 
Uque!” and lie sat down, bulking some- 
what diseoueerted. In the galleri<‘s, 
which were now tlirongod with men in 
blouses, and with men in broadcloth, the 
same cry of Ftt’c la was 

heawJ, and the graceful folds of u tricolured 
waved above the assembly. 


CJamhetta next came foniard, and 
with a few skilful sentences brought 
order out of this chaos, which fiwmised 



TUK rRESlDKNT OK TllK I.^IGISLATIF 

WATCniNG THE riTOfiKlN, , 


to 1)0 SO dangerous 
said, you can 
taelo — that 



‘ Citizens,” ho 
a grand spec- 
ie uniting order with 


liberty.” a quick and 
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pictureeq^ja sketch of what the assembly 
expected td^ do, and suggested that a 
group ot ^ citizens should take tlie rc- 
sponsibmfy of maiutiiining order into 
its own hands, so that the deputies might 
not be disturbed in the discharge of their 
duties. President Schneider tliought it 
#?per to second the proposition of 
Gambetta ; but wlien he added that ho 
thought he had also rendered to the 
country and to liberty service enough to 
have the riglit to address them, there 
were derisive cheers, which were eclioed 
tliroiigh the halls outside, and which left 
him no whit in doubt as to his loss of 
prestige. Presently, the great door op- 
posite the tribune, which had defied the 
effortvS of the invaders, opened, ami the 
deputies who tried to keep back thecrowd, 
were upset ; many of them were hurled 
over the desks, and nothing could be 
heard but Vice hi Rf^'puhlique ^I. 
Schneider thought it iinjjrudent to re- 
main longer, and he was scarcely out of 
his presidential desk before half a dozen 
citizens were in it ; and they would have 
done him mischief could they hav(i got 
at him. It was said, on the afternoon 
of this day, that he had received a blow 
on the head from a citiz<‘n who wais 
somewhat tlie worse for ahHintke^ and 
that he fell covered with blood and was 
taken away by his colleagues ; but this 
was subsexpiently proved to be untrue. 
Tiiere was much ringing of the presiden- 
tial bell by young workmen, who wanted 
to make speeches to the crowd ; but 
Jules Favre drove out all these intrnd(‘rs, 
aud, finally, Gambetta, in his most im- 
pressive toni^, cried, “ Have you any 
conf^uce in your representatives ?” to 
wimsh the rather illogical answer came, 
“ Yes, yes ; w^fevc confidence enough 
in you/* — “Well, ibeSf retire when I 
ask you to do so, and he eljre that we shall 
pronounce the downfall I — “Yes, but 


'S'’. ^ . 

how about the Republic ? ** cried a 
voice. 

Eye-witnesses of this singular scene 
say that at this question Gambetta, who 
had been halting between two opinions 
all the morning, and who was intensely 
anxious that this revolution should be 
accomplished within the strict limit of 
the law, suddenly assumed a new de- 
meanor, as if he felt that the mantle of 
his mission had fallen upon him, and, 
step[)ii)g forward and commanding si- 
lence by that imperious gesture which 
afterwards be(uime so familiar the 
people of France, he said, “Citi- 
zens,” — ami at his first word the si- 
lence was eomplet(‘ly rei'stablished, — 
“considering that tlu* country is in dan- 
ger, considering tliat the pro[)er time has 
been given to th(‘*national rei>resentiitivcH 
to pronouiK'c the downfall of the Impe- 
rial family, considering that w(‘ are 
and that we I’onstitiite a regular' jiower 
issued from uni\ersal suffrage, we now 
declare that Louis Na[)oleon Loiiaparte 
and his dynasty have forever eeasc'd to 
reign in France.” 

These ringing words, uttered by the 
man who had beerr the first to brave the 
anger and tlie-vengeanei' of the Empire, 
and who had begun the revolution whif‘h 
now culminated, were saluted with braVos 
innumerable and with renewed shouts 
of “ IV/'c hi JNpnhJique I ” “ No more 
Enijiin' ; ” “The Empire has fallen 
forever ; ” “ The !)('<• ft ('(Dice first, the Re- 
public afterwards,” etc. Now the drum- 
mers of the National Guard, who 
been standing at the entrance of 
Chamber, began lieat their 
and to cluhior for immediate departure 
for the II6tel de Ville. This sounded 
ominous, and Jules Favre made an 
earnest speech, which he finished by 

civUwar?” ^ 
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Htindrede of voices answered, “ No, 
no ; not civil war ; war with the Prus- 
siaosonly/' — ‘‘ Then,” said Jules Favre, 
“ we must hari^ a provisional gov- 
ernment forthwith.” — “To the Hdtel 
de Ville! To the H6Ud do Ville!” 
niicried a voice. M. Favre oontinuetl 
speaking until a youth suddenly appeared 
in the tribune behind liiin, and shouted 
at the top of his voice, The Republic ! 
the Republic ! Let us declare it here ! ” A 
few of the National (Guards tried to make 
this enthusiast ie youth come down ; but 
he }>oun(ltHl the desk and continued to 
shiick, “The R«‘public ! The Republic 
forthwith!” Presently, a voice below 
took up the refrain ; and then it was 
that Garnbotta stepped forward, and 
said, “Yes; long live the Republic! 
Let us go, citizens, and pr(K*]aim it at 
the Hf)tel do Ville ! ” Down U[>on their 
knees wentquick-witU*d citizens, marking 
upoti great sheets of paper that they 
had taken from the deputies' desks, 
“To the Ilbtel de Ville!” "The Re- 
public is declared.” One gcntlcmati 
even wrote — and Heaven and himself 
only know why, — on a placard, tljis 
statement, “The Republic is proclaimed 
by 18.*) votes against lid.” But there 
was really no voting at all. No one 
ventured to vote against the people's 
wish. 

As the men in blouses bearing the 
^^laClftrds came toiling U[) the lx)ulevards, 
the excitermmt was very great. Return- 
ing liastily fi-oin the Place de hi Con- 
corde, I was at the Grand IlAtcl just in 
time to see a regiment of soldiers, which 
w|b| marpliitig steadily down the boule- 
vi&te, met face to face by a solid mas.s 
of bluc-bloUj|p(l and solid-lor>king men, 
singing loudly and brandishing their 
guns. No one knew what was the inten- 
tion of either and people on the 

sitleyralks w^ l^egimiiug to run away. 


when suddenly the loader at the head of 
the crowd of worknum reversed liis 
musket. Ilis example was followed by 
the thousands ))ehind him, and in a 
minute the regiment of soldiers coming 
the.othcr way had done the same thing. 
In leas than two minutes, soldiers and 
jx^ople were fraternizing together will) 
twigs of laurel in the muzzles of their 
guns. Hands wore clasped in token of 
friendship; and an old Frenclimau near 
me said, “ This is the grandi‘st specta- 
cle ever seen in France.” 

The relief from sus|x*nse wjis very 
g^vat, and when it ))ecan)e generally 
known that the army had made no en- 
deavor to prevent the accomplislimcnt 
of the Revolution, men, women, and 
children, delicate aged ladies, shop- 
keepci*s. profeasional men, foreigners — 
all went pell-mell to the Tuileries, when' 
the peoph' laid gathered in its might, as 
it had gathered l^iiee before at the 
downfall of arbitrary }K>wei within less 
than ninety y cal's. 

At llic Tuilcries there were very few 
signs of life at the wdn(low’.s of the Impe- 
rial Palace, but there were anxious 
hearts within. The Lmpress had main- 
tained her courage remarkably well up 
to tin* last moiuont. She had been 
del<*rmiji(‘d from tla^ (ir>t that the Kin- 
p(‘ror should not return to Paris. “He 
would fa* nmrdrit'fl.” sla* said. \ vt 
hIk' upi)earH to have liad little bun* for 
her.self until lliis Sunday uflernoon. 
The pc'ople sent tlu ir spokesman with a 
flag of truer to parley with the colonel 
commanding tin* forces la fore TuiUy- 
cries. He finally eousent(*d lo wiwljraw, 
only reserving to himself the right to 
fire upon tfie crowd if any violence were 
done. But nobody paid any attention 
to the conditions nftpch he wiehe<l to 
im{Mise. He was puMfuKl Wild the 

throngs ran thiough the 
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of the f^rden, past the statues^ Up 
the steps, and to tlu^ innermost rooms 
of jthe palace, (inards wearing the tri- 
color were posted at each side of the 
rnaiu entrance, and as the tumultnous 
masses pushed ^eir way in, tliey begged 
them tu be calm and do no mischief ; and 
members of the sanitary corps stood on 
the steps collecting njoney for Urn 
wounde<l. The flag that ordinarily 
denoted the presence of the ImiKjrial 
family at the palace was tak(‘n down, 
and on I lie pedestals of all statiie.s, and 
over the gates of the Uue de Rivoli, was 
wTitton u}) in chalk, Viva k( 

U(jno!'* “Apartments to let;'* ‘‘Mr. 
Na|K)leon has gone to a Geiunan water- 
ing-place;” and, finally, “Death to 
roblKirs and thieves ! ” a sentence which 
was intoiuled ns a gentle hint to tlie 
rahhle to liehtvve. linndreds of women 
(»f all classes crowded into the priAute 
apartnumls (tf the ICmprcss, and cui’iously 
examiin'd everything that Avas left. The 
looms Averc in great confusion. Boxes 
w en* scattered uUmt, and servants were 
engaged in packing, flaying little atten- 
tion to the angry ooiiimcuts (»f the iieojile. 
The Emporor’h private cahinct was the 
next room visited ; and there tin* public 
found evcrytliing inethcKlically arranged. 

It had been Nai>oleon’s habit for many 
years to Avork in a room (juito shut off 
from any jiart A)f the palac<!, almost im- 
permeable to noise. There, )Aith the 
little IVmeo, he had spent liours, daily, 
for the last few years when in Taris. 
The book in which the Prince had taken 
a ’history lesson la-fore hi» departure 
watopen on one of the tables, and his 
exercise had la^en the commission to 
memory of the fact that, at a cairtain 
epoch of the FiraJ Empire, friA'olity, oor-r 
rup|i6h»aiKi laij^revatlcd in high places, 
of the Eini>eror*s f^sk were mai>8 of 
Prus^f 'And some fby-flgures of German 


soldiewf,-^ dangerous toys they had 
provopL^^ the Empire ! 

The Cwnt d’H^risson, an able and 
gallant oflcer, who ira in the first French 
expedition to China, and w'bo was a mem- 
ber of the general staff during the de- 
fense of Paris, has left on record ^ 
best account, published quite recently, 
of the flight of the Empress from the 
Tuilcries. It appears that the Empress 
was decided, b}' the entreaties of Prince 
de Metternich and the Chevalier Nigra, 
Avho often visited her at the Tiiileries 
during the last t^frible days, to leave 
Paris and the remains of the Imperial 
Avreck. Aliout two o'clock of the after- 
noon on the 4th of September, Prince de 
Metternich and his colleague, and M. 
<le Lesseps, wlio was a pretty constant 
visitor to tlie palace, succeeded in pre- 
vailing on the Empress to depart. “The 
last two weeks that the |>oor lady passed 
in the Tiiileries,” says the Count dTK?ris- 
son, “ had been a long torture, a veri- 
table mortal agony. Scarcely an lioiir 
passed Avithont bringing a despatch con- 
firming the neAAS of a <lisaster. Thus 
her mind and her IxkIv, tli rough these 
days oonseerated to weeping, despair, 
and labor, and ftfiloAved by nights Avith- 
out slcei), *and »*ven writhout rotxise, had 
both been badly sliaken. She kept her- 
self up only by the aid of strong coffee, 
and could get a fitful repose only 
saturated with cliloral. She 
that matter, consumed such an immense 
quantity of that medicine tliat she had 
fits of somnambulism, during which, with 
her groat eyes open and staring, she 
seemed foreign to all that w’ai‘;|>A6siug 
roun<l about her, and not even feder- 
stand those who addroi^ted her.” ^ 

The Empress mifbde a hasty toilet, 
and took as Uqr ;||ily package a little 
travelling sack, whl^ ^^e of the suite 
urged her to l©aviyiej|t^ betray 
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het; ii^d it wa> afterwards found on a 
'’Hoilet whcMi the othcA of the 

Republic invaded the Tuilerie^, TJie 
little party set out, #it}i many misgivings, 
■from the Tuilerios, through the great, 
empiy balls, and across the louvre, 
aiud went down into the street opposite 
the old chnrcli of St. tiennain TAuxer- 
rois, from the belfry of whieh the signal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew wa.s 
sounded. The Prince de Mettt rnich gave 
his arm to the Empre.ss, and Chevalier 
Nigra accompanied Atadarne Lebretoii, 
tile Empress’s read<^, win) was greatly 
devoted to her. Tlie lady steppial hastily 
into a cal) which had been hailed, and 
Prince dc Mettcmich said to the coach- 
man, Boulevard Haussinunn.” A 
gamin who wtis going f)y .‘'topped, and 
drawled out, with the peculiar accent of 
the low-class Parisian, That is a good 
one; sure enough that is the Empress ! ” 
Luckily no one paid any attiuition to the 
l>oy ’8 remark. The Brince and the 
Chevalier then got into the cab, .which 
drove briskly away ; and on the Boule- 
vard Haiissmann they thought it prudent 
to dismiss the coachman, and presently 
to take anotht r carriage, in which tliey 
went t(} the hospitiible mansion of Dr. 
Evans, in the Avenue MahikolT. 

The Count d'II('*ris.^on say>, Dr. 

^ Evans was not only a sp(*< ialist, wiio Imd 
to acquire a European reputa- 
fis an enormous fortune, but 
he was a good licarted man. A few 
weeks later, wlien the sutTcrings and 
the privations of the siege began, ho 
established and maintiiined, out of lii-s 
own ptttse, an American ambulance. 

. . 'K': . . When the accounts were 

made op, after be had distribiiU^d succor 



had known the Empress as a 
young girl, and Imd always found the 
doors of the Tuileries wide o[>en to bim. 
Jfflfenow’ [)lace(E himstdf at her disixisal 
wlln entire devotion.” The bmipress, 
being dtdermined not t|^ter li railway 
<^arriigt^ fearing tl 3 t|j 6 i^»^;jr^^t be^’ceog- 
nized and nrreste^ Ij^lttl^e nighi at tlie 
docuir’s house, lb# iMf 
company with Madame Lebreton, Br. 
Evans, and Dr. Crane, bW set fui tli in 
a landau for tbe coast at Deauville, from 
which jMiint she hoped to get to Eng- 
land.” 

At the Porte Maillot Dr. Kvsns leaned 
half-w’ay out of the w indow, under pre- 
text of asking some information of the 
National Cnards, who were statione*! 
there, and thus senamed fi’om vitov tbe 
Empress, who, when she found that sin* 
was outside the walls of Paris without 
having Ih'Cii recognized, wej»t ; l)ut 
whether from joy or gri(.‘f the Comit docis 
not .Huy. The party went comfortably 
forward to Mantes, where tlie hoi-ses, 
completely. refused to budge 

another step, alKl tbe fugitives were 
obliged! to get into a clum.sy (‘oiintrv 
wagon, draw n by two il!-temj>cj^ed l>caHts. 
Some futun* Carlyle may make out of 
this journey of the Empress a chapter 
as [licturesque as that which describes 
the attempte<l flight of tlie king in the 
last century, and he, can use thi* follow- 
ing incident, fold with much ctTect by 
the Count (lTK*risson : — 

In a little vijfeige called La Comman- 
derie the new' relay (.‘amc to grief, and 
the horsea^ stmxl .stubbornly itij 
shower of blows from the driver’s 
So Dr. Evans s< t out in quest of Other 
oattlc, and presently discovered in a 



to the prisoQ^n? of war In fiernjany, a whi(h |iiight bayo been 

w.'is found iimt the generous American" new at the lime* of 
citizen had^ven 1,^00,0*00 ft»nc8 to bis Allies. A ix-asant oflTeSIf^o go intone 
French j^ays the fields a lul catch sotni;|rild-l()okif^^^ ^ 
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HH^offer was accepUnl, and inlertuD^l save by break^owup, the 

two olf, broken-down steeds were at- party^ji^W at.Deanville.^ Count 
t^ed W|^e ajjed wtigon. The woman Ifpth a chai^tmug attention 

wM^fiir^i^hed this equipage found it »o to intems U9 that during 

go^hat she said to the doctor, “ Yoii the journey the Empress so 

see thit ^ queen might be satisfied wdth much that she had no po<ie^han<lker- 
such outfit.’^ The Empress trem- cbiefa^eft ; whereupon the doctor prq- 
hledv^md believed that she had been ceeded to wash out the handkerchiefs, 



recognized ; but this curious remark, 
which fell frQn|^,tbe lips of the good old 
woman, was dM entirely to hazarti. 

;4t: Evreux the crazy vehicle lum- 
bewSSl ^through the great scpiure at the 
moment when the new Ih-efect was pro- 
(^laiming the Republic in the presence q| 
the whole i>opula|b|jp. No one even turned 
toi^k at ther^liPre^ and her faithful 
At si^^ol^ in the evening, 
•six hooil on a journey un- 



and to get them rough-dried by the air. 
“ The Emprcss^" said the Count, “ re- 
fused at first, then accepted; and the 
doctor, getting down by a little brook 
which ran beside the highwayi%hjdied 
out the linen, then set the bandl9Cip|^ 
to dry in the air al the window 

' There were twdjj^hte %ilig in the 
port of Deauville ; ; ona was 

^led thu &m0U€» iM»d:^udiwi5> Sir 
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John ftnrgoyno, wii<> was a |)ei*8ouaI 
friem] olf Napoleon 111. 
went to anxl asked 
sj^T© the ISmpress. 

Thn^ootor pleaded his cause so well 
that finall^’f towaixls eleven o’clock in 
the evenihg, Sir John Burgovne,^,or, aa 
the Count will Iia\o him, Sir Ikirgoync, 
accepted the perilous mission, and on 
We^lnesday, the 7tli of September, at 
six in the morning, the Empn^ss saw the 
soil of France receding from her view. 
Sl«e hud, with lu'r little i>arty, embarked 
the night before, realizing that every 
moment she remained in Fnincc added 
to her danger. The Gazelle was only 
about forty-live feet long, and bud a 
small eabin, in which the Empress, 
Madame lA'hreton, Dr. Evans, and 
“ Sir Burguym* ” passed twenty-three 
hours in one of the most frightful tem- 
pests that ever raged on the Channel. 
Crreat waves swept over the yacht every 
minute. All the members of the party 
did their best to comfort and console 
the Em[>resH, and presently the yacht 
came into the port of Hyde, where 
the pa.sseugers, ilelnged by salt-water 
and pale with their long exposure, hxiked 
80 forbidding that they were refused 
rooms at the Fier Hotel, and they finally 
took refuge in the York Hotel, whence 
I)r. Evans accompanied tlie Empress to 
lltottdon. It was he who rented for 
at Chiselhnrst the mansiou of Cam- 
den Place, where Ntt|x>lcon 111. was 
destined to breathe his lust, and from 
w'hich the young Prinee Imperial wuis 
sorrowfully escorted to his grave by his 
school-igates from the military in>titution 
at 

Ol&t d’lH-risson ha.s tiie slightest 
dehliils with i^ard to the liistoric qo>. 
easion curefnlly set down. We need 
riot, i>erhap», question the tsste of Count 
d’H^risson in stating that the Emjiress 


entil^y torgot to thank Sir John Bur- 
goyhe for the usi* of his yacht, and that 
it was' more than a y(‘ar afterwards, 
when Lady^' Bfirgoyne expit sscd her 
astonishment about the matter in a con- 
versation with the Empress, that the 
oinissipn was repaired. In leavhig the 
Tnileries the Empress had taken abso- 
lutely nothiul; but the clothes which 
she hud on. Count d’H4i*is8on himiclf 
wuis charged with the duty of bringing 
to the Empress siKjh of her pefsonal 
l>elongings as he could obbiin. He W^s 
authorized by the new authorities to go 
into the EmprcNs's juivate apartments 
in the Tuilcries, and thus descrilH*s 
them : — 

The great .Sfdou, which served a.s a 
kind of study for the Empr<*s.'> regent, 
her boudoir, her oratory, lur bed- 
chamber, her toilet-room were all in a 
long suite, oveilouking, and getting 
their light from, the garden of the Tuil- 
erics. All these rooms were furnished 
with the refinement of mcKleru luxury ; 
and this luxary hardly seemed in its 
place. It was oat of eharaetei with the 
rather severe grandeur of the Tuilcries. 
It was a parlor of Madame do Metter- 
nich trans[)ortod to the old jmluce. I 
feel certain that if the fainons amlwissa- 
dress had lived in these Tuilcries lier 
parlor would have been of an entirely 
different style. I have never seen the 
private apartments of the Queen of Eng- 
land, nor those of the Empress of, Russia, 
but I would wager that they are strangely 
different from lliosi^ that the Empress 
Eugenie had arranged for herself at the 
Tnileries.” 

7 \mong tlie despatches lying ill* tfls- 
order on the Empress’s tnbh* was one 
which M* d’IK*risson r(ja<l, and which 
has an historioal iutdin It was ad* 
dressi*<l to Na|>oleon iKf and was 
coiiceived; — ■ 
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“To THE Emperor: Do not 
of cornier back here if you do tiot 
wish to I 0 I’ loose u frij^htful revolution. 
This is tl»e advice of Uoubep and Chev- 
reiiu, whom I saw this morning. People 
would sure to say here that you are 
living from dangeif. Do not forget how 
Ihiuce Nap<4eon’8 departure from the 
C rimea has rttftdowed his whole life. 

“ Euoekje.” 

The Count also indulges his public in 
a sketch of the dressing-rooms of the 
Km])rcss ; the mannikins uimii w hich her 
<‘u8iumes wert! exhibited before siie con- 
(lescend(‘d to place* them upon her Im- 
perial person, and many oilier itein.s which 
\\v need not lieio re(*ite. Some idea of 
the lu.xury v>f the Kinpr(‘ss’H wardrobe 
may lie gatliered from the fact that M. 
d’lleris.son Umk away from the crown 
l'nr-kt*c[)cr 600, OUU francs’ worth of 
co.stly furs, and that the Empress had 
as many more dciK>sited with her per- 
sonal friends. He estimates the toUil 
value of the Empress’s furs at 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 6T francs, 

Wlum the Il(‘ publican deputies set 
fortli from the Palais Bourbon for the 
llf^tel de Villo a vast shout went up 
from the enormous masses of people on 
the Place dc la Concorde. Jules Favre 
was stopped at every moiiuuit by people 


had sptjej^ jike lightning from jquartei 
to every in the 

gener^l^^Mpiivc 'iforgotteh.tbe Frus^ 
sians, atmf^y^iiiegj| which w^^l^htening 
its iron bands roraid Ae ^flles 

Simon says that hp heard 
say' tO||iuothcr: “They wcfhT dare to 
come, now that wc have got it.” “ They*” 
were the Prussians; “It” was the Re^ 
public. The deputies did not stop at 
theTuileries, — although they were dying 
to know what was going on within the 
walls, — but pushed on, here and there, 
seeing workmen oiounted on la^lders 
knocking off the N's and Imperial eagles 
from signs, and demolishing everything 
which tended to recall |iie memory of 
the reeenlly ruined government. ^ 

At the HAtel de Ville there w\‘is new 
danger; and all the politicians knew it. 
There the Communists rallied, as they 
rallied later to such deadly advantage. 
Tiiere w as Milli^re with his men ; De- 
leselnze arrly<^ shortly afterwar^,. 
Millu^re had IWlsily at work draw- 
ing up lists of members for the projected 
now government, awJ these lists were 
already being circulated in the Pla^e de 
Gr^ve when the dc[)uties arrived. The 
names of Blanqui, Detesoluze, FlourenSy 
Fdiix Pyat, and liochefort had been 
placed upon these lists. There wai 
plan to pro(!laun Rochefort 


who insisted Ujrnn shaking hands with 
him, or affectionately embracing him, 
M. Simon was* quite worn out with en- 
deavors to rescue his colleftgtie from the 


Paris, and a strongly armed delfejgnti||jfe 
had l)ecn sent off to Kainte Pelagic WtiSS 
him out of the captivity fmm which be 
wi\s freed by the dj|appeaniuce of the 


too demonstrative impuUoe. At last it Fanpire. Had any guardian ventt^wl to 


was necessary to surround Favre, who 
was^ I^V the moment, mure conspicuous 
than Oambctla, with a few National 
Guards, and so, by-and-by, became with 
his friends to Hcitolde Ville. 

Paris hud, oMfo less than half an 
CJOmpletelyWgaiOcd its equanimity, 
*The"t|<fWs Of the Republic’s declaration 


re.sist this delegation he would undoubt- 
edly h iN c been ahot. One of the llMing 
members of the Republican gronpd|||^H 
thatfunless some had had 
litose out f^en the ni^'es8iovni|pr 
nearing the H0tfi 'd«| Ville, “ Make & 
Deputies of Prills meMborH of 
ment! ” the Commuaa would hai&i^ 
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out in all its hideousness on that very day, 
and the^'l^iu&sians would have been in 
Paris eight days aflerwards. 

Rochefort nrrived from liis prison in a 
omaiuented with red lings, and 
followed by a crowd which yelled, 
“Rochefort for Mayor of PaiisT’ This 
question of the mayoralty was a burning 
one, and, as w'o sec b}’ this incident, was 
brought forward the moment it wiis 
p<.)ssible. Paris hud nrdeutiy desired 
the autonomy of the capital for many 
yeai-s. and, had the iniiahitaats been ac- 
conhal that autonomy, would never have 
made the Revolution of 1-^71. Ihit the 
time had not come for Ibxdiefort to )>c 
Mayor of Paris, so he jiad to Content 
himself with a post'^lShich w:ls offenal 
him in the new government, hencefortli 
to he knowMi tiirough the days of ditli- 
eiilty and despair in the siege as the 
government of National Defense. Tn- 
douhtedly Paris owes much to these imm 
who acted with sq mQ0fa|8gnivitv, vigor, 
and tact at a tirn© wM^delay. or hesi- 
tation might have loused infinite bl(x wi- 
shed . 

On the way to the HfiUd de Ville 
the deputies had met General Trochu 
galloping along, followed hy his generftt 
Btaff, and Jules Favre had inade&n^ 


tollLtm to halt, taken him by the hand, 
and informed him of all the events of 
the day- “ I am going witli my friends,” 
he said, “ to constitiite a government at 
the Hdtel de \dlle, so we w ill beg you 
to return to your (lunrters, apd there 
wait our eommunieations.” Goueral 
Trochh said lie bad iio objeetions to 
doing this ;-and in fact he did it. liefore 
nightfall Paris had its new' goverinnent, 
with Gambetta as the didegate for tlic 
Ipterior, Jules Simon forPulilie rnstruc- 
tion, Jules I'avn* for For«‘igii Affairs, 
General I-#et]o as MinisU'r of War, and 
(ieneral J'ncliu, Eugi^ne PelleUin, Em- 
manuel Arago, and Rochefort as dele- 
gates without s[>ecial missions. Tiio 
new government’s proelamation, issued 
in haste, told the people that the Republic 
had saved them from llu* invasion of 
that the Republic was prot'lainnxl 
anew, and that the Revolution had b<>eu 
iiuKle in the interests of public safety. 

A day or two aftm'wards tlu’ exih's, 
who had for twenty-one years watched 
the course of the Empire from tlieir 
retreats in the mountains and islands, 
were on tlicir w’av home. Victor Hugo 
did not lost* an instant in making j)repa- 
rations for his di parturc afUn* he had 
heard tlie news of lii.s enemy’s downfall. 
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CHAPTER TAVENTY-FIVE. 


Setjpr March to tlic Ardennes. — Tlio Hcmlsfron^' Pulikao. — The Crown Prince of Saxony’l 

Army. — (i cue i-al De FaiJIy at J Jean mont. —Tin- Jtelrcut to tsedan. — Ccneral De Wlmpflcn coffiK^* ' 
upon the 8ceno. —The Prnssmo-s OjK-n Fire in Front of Sedan. — Disaster to MacMalipn. — Slaoirh- 
teredby ItiyULblc Kuemies. — I’be IJattle at Ihi/cilles. — De Wimpflen’s Forlorn IIojh;. 


W HAT had lakt'ii place at Sedtiii? 

We pass over the paitjfiil and 
unwit^ march of Mar.shal MacMahoii, 
with his pooily etpiipiK'd jind hadly fed 
troops, from Uiteims to the point at 
whieh he was met by th(‘ advama* corps 
of the Crowu Piiaw’B a nay. Some idea 
of Iho CO|lfu»k»l and tlisorder of his 
marcl:H may Ik? gathered from the btate- 
ment, made inxin good authority, that 
tli(* army, whieh left C'liAlons one him- 
(lied and forty thousand strong, could 
]U)t put seventy tliousand men in line 
oil the great day of t lie decisive battle 
a' Sedan. It is now clearly establislied 
hy General De Wimpden, and by other 
gallant ollleors, that if they liad U'en 
allowed to have their way, llu'V would 
never have let the Siui set on tiie balth*- 
lield of Sedan without a tlnal and a 
hiilliant struggle for vietory. Tlie gov- 
i rmiieiit in Paris, acting upon the insulli- 
eieiil infonnalion whieli it had, insisted 
wii h (he greatest energy, while MacMahon 
''as iK'situting at Rheims, that he should 
mareli to a junction with Uazaine, (Gen- 
eral 1)(‘ Palikao, whose conduct can 
be qiiaiji^] only as headsti*oug, went 
to Empress, and tlireatened 

that» MacMahon slarbal at once 

bu’ would have it posted 

up all 64^r Franco that the Emperor 
"as the cause o|[, the disasters which 
umst from-,l i i h delay in bringing 

French armies together. 
I^on, like a gallant gentlemau, 


took the blame for this fatal march, at ' 
the time that he was criticised with the 
greatest vivacity and harshness, upon 
himsidf ; but history(^%ill jilace the re- 
sponsibility of the disaster of Sedan on 
the shonldms of tli(‘ IvniiKUor and the 
Reirenev in Paris. (General lA^bnin and £ 
others have given what tliey thought 
are sulTieicnt proofs to indicate tliat. in 
spib* of all the follies committed by tlie 
Imt>erial army, the Germans were taken 
very miieb htojterprise, and that the 
eoneentialioii of’ tludr troops around 
M«‘tz was not at all to the marvel- 
louM peibiiieaeit^ of Voii Moltke. or tS 
the (buinan military izenius, but rather 
to a i»apj>y accident, ^hich, in addition 
to the disorganization of the French, 
gave them a eoinparatively easy vietory. vv, 
On the 27th of August, at half-p^t’ 
eight in tlie evening, M.arshal Mae- 
Mahon adilressed to the Minister® of 
War the following telegram : The 
and fin[‘eond armies — more than t\V^> f 
dred thousand strong — kre blockadi^ 

M etz chiefly on the lefli^hore. A forci' 
estimated at lifly tiioinand men is sai^ 
to be establislied on the right bau^ of 
the Meuse to hinder my, maroS^ on 
Metz. We heaFthat the army oifij| 
Crown IVince is to-day on the 
towards the Ardenncffty wi% fifty ' 
sand men. It is wlilreadf^ 

Ardeuil. I am at "with a Utlfe^ 

more than one l|tmdi^ thousand! 

Sincp the i^:t.havo U|d^ no 
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liaz^iie. If I go forward to join forces 
with h|fe 1 shall be attacked in front b}* 
a partf'^ the first and second armies, 
which can lodge in the wt)ods a force 
superior to my own, at the same time 
that 1 am attacked by the Crown 
Prince’s army, who can cut off my line 
of retreat. To-morrow 1 move up to 
Metz, wlioriee ] shall continue m3' re- 
treat, according to events, towards the 
w'est.” 

Hack eaine a telegram fVom the Minis- 
ter of ^l^ar, saNing: “If you abandon 
Ihizatne we shall have a 11‘volution in 
Paris, and you will yuurself be attacked 
by all the forces of the enemy. Paris 
' will take care* of it>clf against the (rer- 
mans : ami it ai^pears to me urgent 
that you should join Bazaine as rapidly 
as possibho Sfiall follow you with the 
Ljreatest anxiety.” When Marshal Mac- 
Mahon re<‘eive<l this <le6t)ateh, he rc- 
nouneed liis movement on Metz and 
marehe<l towards Montmedy, having 
lost a preciotis twenty-four hours, dnr- 
if)g whirdi time the Cerinan army was 
undertakim; one of its terrible forced 
fiiarches, likt‘ that wiiieh doeided the 
battle of Sa<lowa ; and MaeMahon, who 
fancied that in the neigliborho<Ml of 
MotJtmedy he was goirtg to o(>erute his 
famous junction with Bazairje’s fon^es, 
lij^nd hitnself face to face with a division 

the (iermaus. wliich fbrme<l, as it 
^Vere, a fourth (German army, and had 
b^‘en organized in great haste, in view 
of the change in tfie Fren<‘h plan of 
o|>erations, un<l placed under the orders 
of the pF-ince of Saxony. This army 
W^^ijCoin}>osed of the Prussian (iuards, 
ii^jil^ificent troops, the Saxons, and 
0»e of the AlvoDslel>cn corps, and two 
divisions of cavalry* 

At Buzaiicy the t^feqch cavalry and 
the chasseurs of Oeneljtel Brahaut sud- 
denl^ound German shells falling 


in their ranks, and were obliged to retreat 
before a deadly fire, which came from 
forests along the route. The Fifth 
French corps, under General De Faill3’, 
was thus pushed back to Chatillon, where 
it camped in the greatest confiaeion for 
the night. 

Pj:)or General I)c Failly committed 
faults enough in the war to be pardoned 
the unfortunate remark attributed to him 
by'mauy historians of the campaign, and 
never, so far as 1 know, contradicted by 
him, — a remark made when he was in 
full retreat. He was breakPisting at 
Beaumont, where a fresh disasbir was 
destined to fall U[)on the French, when 
he was informed that the Prussians were 
approaching. “Oh, xvcll,” said the 
General, “ we punished them severely 
enough yesterday : it is only fair that 
they should put a few of our men hors 
fh‘ vomhiU today : so let us ojk.*!) another 
lH>ttle.” 

In the leafy avenues of the Ardennes 
the Germans found facile sh(‘lter, and 
mad»- sad havoc among the French on 
this day r>f the 27th. The next day the 
Fnmeh resumed their march in a |)our- 
ing rain, and tlicre were no hostile 0|)erH- 
tions. But ou the 2bth two squadrons 
of Pntssiau hussars, coming up to a little 
village, Un>k it by storm. Further on, 
at Nouart, the Fnuich were unlucky in a 
collision with the Germans. Near this 
point the I'reucli opened a fonnidable 
artillery tire ujK»n the (lormaii trcK)|)S, 
vvlio were peaceably detiling through a 
valhy alM)iit a leagyc »way;^Jbut^o 
Frencii (b'uerul Imd had the 
to block the roub; over 
mans were [>aH8ing, by placmUPiny 
eor[>s acn^ss it. On the evenfftg of the 
21)th of Augpet G^eral I>e Fftilly^s 
corps, w hich i4" the amnti^r<ie 
of the Fr«?tiA^i^ijy, was now th^ JW- 
giiard . ( . F4lix Douay, 
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Seventh coipB, was in the rear, on the 
right, near Buzaney. The First corps, 
commanded by General Ducrot, forme^ 
the centre, and was at Baucourt, and the 
Twelfth corps, under General Lebrun, 
was in camp on the loft. ‘‘To accom- 
plish this movement of concentration,” 
says a clever critic of the Bmpire, “which 
culminated at Sedan, the French army 
had made eight leagues in three days ! ” 
Unless the French array could ra|)idly 
gain Montrnedy, or retrace its sWps to 
Mezi^res, it wjis placed in a jK>sition of 
great danger. Tlirough this wild, woody 
country, full of raviiu's, the river 
Meuse takes its sinuous way. Mont- 
medy is tlie principal stnmghold of the 
department of the Meuse. Not far 
away are Mouzon, on the same river, 
and Carillon on tlu‘ Chieres. Beyond 
them, aud just back of the conthienee of 
the Meuse and the ChiiM’c.s, is sitiiatcd 
the old town of .Si-dan, at the bottom of 
a kind of sh'cpy hollow, suri'oumh’d on 
all sides by green and wooded hills. A 
little farther away is Mezic'^res, the only 
really iinjwmtant stronghold of the sec- 
tion. “ Here,” says M. dides ('laretit*, 
“ in this kind of triangle, bnnied 
lyv the two rivers, the Meuse and the 
t'hii^res, the destinies of the country 
were to be jeopardized,” 

On the evening of the *J!)th (Jeneial 
I)e Failly piLsse<l through the fore>t of 
Uieulet and camped at Ih'aumont. It is 


characterized all De Failly ’s moventente, 
and nothirig was done until niitW’clock, 
and then, after a short march, fflrere was 
a halt until noon, by which time #11 was 
lost. Poor Marshal MacMahon had 
gone off confident that his orders would 
be obeyed aud that De Failly would keep 
ahead of the enemy, for this seems the 
utmost that the unfortunate bVench 
hoped. At a little after the hour of 
noon, General De Failly iound his corps 
surrounded by the army of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. 

The first Prussian shell, it is said, 
caused a veritable stu[>or in the F'rench 
eaini>. Neither generals nor soldiers- ^ 
liad the lea.st notion that the enemy was- 
so closely u|Kjn them. There was a call 
to arms ; many of llie soldiers were in 
their shirt-.sleevos, some of them were 
lying ilown jisleep. d'hcre wius a whu’l 
of batteries along tlie hill alK)ve the 
Frtuiclj, then a rain of shell, which did 
terrible ex(‘cntioiJ. Presently, throe 
French regiments of th(‘ line and the 
Fourth batUdion of the Chanseurs d, 
/Vc(/ got a [H>sitioii on the hills, ami were 
pushing back into the woods the Prus- 
sians who were just appearing, wdien a 
new storm (»f shells eamo out of the 
thickets, and tiie valiant liners looked in 
vain for their own artillery to second 
Uicir efforts. The Germans, seeing 
the <‘orps was com])leUdy at their 
broke eover, and with loud . shouts 


ptuliups too mueh tt> say tliat he catnped, 
tor all night long his tioops were strag- 
gling in in little j)arties, without the 

attention to discipline. The 
of the Fifth t‘orps did not 

get intb^^ljlUaip until five o’clock in the 
inorning. At seven o’clock Marshal 
MacMahon came up to tlie camp, 8topi)cd 
Jd the head-quartenUi and ordered General 
to march upon Mouzon. Here 

^ delay, seems to have 


juivanced on the enemy. The Frenefe, 
in desperation, then attempted a bayonet 
charge ; but they were met with apeh 
u frightful fusillade that they were 
obliged to retreat. ' On the 
French were thrown ou Mon ^fe 

their centre was brol^i and carried bS 
the Bavariana^^ retreat upo# 

Sedan was a peiU, 

All night lo^ the (ijj;onraged 
deraoi alized troops ya(|f^ring ij^the 
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gates of Sedan, and next day the roads 
about the town were covered with re- 
treating men, worn out with hunger and 
fatigue* Towards nightfall of the 2‘Jth 
on© of the French cavalry regiments, tlie 
Fifth cuirassiers, had attempted a brill- 
iant chaig;e on the enemy, but was 
badly cut to pieces by tlic artillery. 

The Thirtieth regiment of the line, 
when it retreaUal across the Meuse, after 
sunset ou this disastrous day, had not a 
single round of cartridges left. 

Meantime Geneial Don ay’s Seventh 
coi jw had arrived on the battle-field, and 
(Tdieral LcHrun, with his infautry, had 
■made a splendid defence of tlie passtige 
of the Meuse ; but the day wa^ veritably 
lost, and the wluih' army had liualiy 
r(‘eeiv(*<l orders to retreat U[)<»n Sedan 
along the left siiore of the river (’liioivs. 

Here the army was close to the 
Ih'lLrian frontier, and entire i-egiments, 
wandering reek]<‘.'?>ly hitlier and yon, 
crossing tla* lirmtier without Ixiiowing it, 
found them>»'lv(s in jiresem-o of tlu* 
neutral iJolgian line of troops, and, with 
des[aiir nnd rage in tlu-ir hearts, were 
<*ompelled to thiow fiowri their guns, 
and also to rooognize that they had 
thrown away lh('ir last (hauee for the 
defense of tlie country in that campaign. 

Mdiile the confusion and agony of this 
retreat was at its height, tin; Imperial 
train of carriages made its ap|H‘aranee 
on the high-road to Sedan, and the lack- 
eys compelled all the w'agf>nH w hieli were 
filled with wounded and <lying men to be 
ranged in regnilar order at the side of the 
road while the KrrijxTor passed by. 
Ki^Ieon had tlie day at Beau- 

lljfet, lying on grass, surrounded by 
tbe officers of tbe g^eral staff, and lis- 
tening witJi to the 

noise of tlje licyond the 

woods. M’^JMBerved|%is nsiial calm 


graphed from Carignan to the Empress 
that there had l>een an engagement of no 
great importance, and that he had been 
on horseback for some time. 

On the morning of the 3()th of August, 
General De AViinpffen came uixin the 
scene. He was coming in all haste 
to take the place of General De Failly, 
who had proved himself so notoriously 
incoin[)etent, and his energies were 
doubly awakened because he was a 
native of tlie iirovinec in which this 
great and (h*eisiv<* struggle was going ou. 
AVhen he airived at Metz, on the morn- 
ing of the 3t)th, he was horrilii'd at the 
ap[)eaninee of the army corps confided 
to his charge. lVrha[>s, if he had been 
in eommuud at Iluzaney, Sedan might 
not have o<‘eurred. ““I rushed down.” 
savsfieiuual De \Vimpffen, in iiis own 
publislual aeeimiit of the operations 
around Sedan. ou to thi' plain to reason 
with the Hying men. I could hardly 
mukt; tluuii iimlerstaiid me. It was in 
vain 1 erieil to them, ^ J^iok behind vtMi, 
if you i\o not believe me I 'I'lie eumny's 
cannon i^ still a lomj; way otT : you have 
notliing to fear,* 'l'li(‘\ would not listen 
to me in their [)anting ladreat. I finally 
sueei'cded in .stop[)ing a few and par- 
tially reassuring them. Little by little 
this exainjde was followed.” It must be 
ailmitted that no (ienernl cvtT took com- 
mand of an army corps under more try 
ing conditions. ‘‘Just at the moment 
when I was busiest in getting things into 
shape the (apiifiage of the household of 
the Fmperor enme u[) along the road 
me. The servants pretended 
Ixxly must stand aside to give 
suge. I gave some of them f* formal 
order to profit by the freshness of their 
horses, ami to take a side-road, and clear 
out as s|)eedlly as possible* All the 
troops wore half dead with hunger,” 
savs the Gene|)l®i “No distribute of 
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bread had been made for some time. 
'I'hey were howling for food.” 

The misfortunes of (ienenil l)e Wim- 
pflfen at Sethin tiave a touoli of pathos in 
them. TJiis brave man, who had lieard 
Ills praise ringing tliroughovit Europe at 
the close of the Italian campaign, — the 
man whose grenadiers of the guard had 
Swept down ui>on the Austrian army on 
the day of Magenta, and who, sword in 
hand, had la-en in the thickest of tiie light, 
was now (condemned by tlie strangt* 
cu|>rice of faUi to command a l>roken and 
a useless army, and to sign his mune to 
the most inglorious cai)ilulati()n of 
modern timA. That he was al)le to 
hear himself witli tlu' greatest dignity 
under thes(‘ trying eiixaiinshinces r(!lh‘cls 
the highest honor upon his eharaeter; 
and liis countrymen are now unanimous 
in the UilicT that, had lie ai rivi'd in tinuy 
he could have ehanged llu* current of 
events; nay, they even helievt' that, hatl 
it not lu'en for the inexplieahle ha’hh*- 
ness of Na[w>leon, towards the close of 
lh(‘ decisive day, l)e WimptTen wuuld 
have given Marshal Von Moltke a genu- 
ine surprise. 

lUit it was not to bo. (ieneral Do 
Wimpffen arrived at Sedan, with wliat 
was left of poor Do Failly’s corps, on the 
night of the lUlth. The next morning he 
looked over the camp, and, after a rather 
eool reception from Marshal MaeMaliou, 
he w'cnt to jiay his resjK'ets to tin* Km- 
IKM’or. On seeing (General l)c Wimidfen, 
Napoleon’s iey surface of calm melted ; 
the tears came into his eyes ; he clasped 
the General by the hands, and said, ‘‘ Do 
explain to mo, if you can, why we are 
always beaten, and what can have 
brought about the disastrous affair at 
Beaumont.” Then he added, ‘‘Alasl 
we are very unlucky.” 

General De Wimpffen did not undertake 
U) explain, but^ binjself with 


a few commonplaces, and hastened to 
patch up matters as best he .could. He 
found in Sedan neither jirovififrons nor 
ammunition in any quantity of conse- 
quence. The Pbench army had iost.J 
twenty cannon, eleven mitrailleuse and 3 
seven hundred prisoners at Beaumont; 
and the Prussians and the Saxons were *^ 
still pushing hack the French soldiers 
nearer and nearer to Sedan, down into 
the deadly hollow' between the hills, 
which were; so soon to be crow'ned by the 
fatid circle of artilleiy. Tow'ards Mez- 
ieres, the Ci’ow n Prince’s army had cut 
oil' retreat in the direction of that fortress, 
and th(‘ Bavai’iaiis w’cie massed before 
Ikizeilles. The crowning satire upon the 
maladministration of the Kmjiire was the 
ero.ssing of the (iernians over the Meuse 
on bridges already mined, which the 
French cngiiu'cr cor[)s had not taken the 
prec.autions to blow U[). 

(bmoi al De Wimptlen issued a vigorous 
inoclamation to llu* inhabitants of the 
department of the Aisne, in which he 
said, One of your children who has 
just .arrived from Algeria, gives himself 
the s.ati.sfaetion of visiting his family 
before he faces the enony'. lie begs 
you to sliovv youj'selves the worthy 
children of those who in 1814 and 1815 
joined themselves with our soldiers to 
light against invasion.” 

Marshal ^lacMuhon, it is said, had 
never had the least idea of giving battle 
in such a ruinous position as that in which 
he was now^ placed, lie spent a great 
part of the day of the 3l8t of August in 
examining the roads leading into Sedan, 
to determine by which would 

his retreat. Thet!^|||4(^^tliree 
one to the . west, feffirda Metz, wh^^ 
was, as seen, reuderel 

useless ; ^||t tdCarignan ; 

a thinl to the 'Wth into jHmin. Mc- 
Mahon setit the 
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bridge over the Meuse at Doncla'Ty, 
and that night left things to he (h'eided 
by the position in which lie should lind 
the eiieinv at dawn, (ieiuual Lebrun 
^ asserts, however, in a recently puulished 
woik, that iMacMahon liad, on the even- 
ing of the tllst of August, given up all 
hop(‘ of taking the chfensive, and that 
the dispositioj) of llu‘ four army corps 
around St'dan indic^ates that he was {)re- 
paring for advance. 

AInrslial ^MacMahon did not have to 
wait for tlu' morning’s sun to decitTe 
wlnat Jie would do, (or the Prussians 
opt‘in‘d a tremendous fire at half-)>ust 
four on the morning of the 1 st. Tin' 
Marshal jumpe<l u[i<»n Ins horse, ami 
went (»ut to get an exaet idtai of the 
emuny's position. While watching a 
lively fusillade, in front of Lazeilh's, a 
splinter from a shell struck and killed 
his liorsc, and the Marshal fell heavily 
undi-r him. At first la* thomzht In* was 
oidy bruised, but when he wa> taken out 
from under the animal's IxMiy he 
swooiHsl, and found that he was so 
badly hurt tiuit he must transmit his 
{xnvers. He sent at one<‘ b.r (ieneral 
Duerot, thinking that this (leneial was 
l>etter (jualitied to judge of thetiernjan 
inov(‘ment because he had li.id so wide 
an experience of their tactics. Duerot 
hnstencfl to the Twadftli corps, which was 
already very badly cut up, iiiul pointed 
out directly to (omeral Lebrun that the 
enemy was moving slowly np the beiglilH, 
which would give them the adrantage 
over the left of the First French corps, 
“The enemy is pr<K*eedlug,” he said, 
‘'according to its usual tactics. It is 
gdng to surround us ou all aides. Wv 
must not heaitate. 'Hje arr^y must heat 
a reti cat Mezl^rcH.” 

Mcantiilie there coiii- 

mandcTs on tbc fu*ld. ’^^facMahon had 
ai-l^jinted JP%ot, M General l)c 


Wimpfifen had in his pocket the commis- 
siorj of the Minister of AVar, giving him 
the general eoinmand of the army in case 
that MacMahon w(‘re killed or wounded. 
When (leneral De AViiui)fTen learned of 
General Diierot’s ap()ointment he was 
at first inclined to keep his own commis- 
sion in his ])ocket ; hut us soon as he 
saw that General Duerot was operating 
a retreat on the centre and on the left, 
so a.s to throw the wlioK* army l)ack to 
Me2i0*res, he thought it avms his duty to 
take chajg<‘, ami. hriugiug his troo|>s 
hack under the cannon of S(*dau, he 
auuouueed himstdf as Gem'ral-iii-cliief, 
showi'd his commission, arfd at once scut 
ordtM*s to (bmci'iil Duerot to take up his 
oM }K)sition, sending toHeueral Lehrun, 
w1k> was fighting at Hazeilles, all tin* 
troops whieli lie could dis|H)se of, to 
confirm the success that th«‘ valiant Li'- 
!)run was getting on the riglit. 

“ It would hav(‘ Is'en/’ says M. Jules 
Siimm, “ [iossihh* at the heginning of 
the day to o]>enite a retreat at Bouillon, 
to rea(*h Belgium, and thus to save part 
of tlie army ; hut then the trcM>|>H would 
have eoustiiuted lheihs(‘lv('s prisoners 
without having fought. Neillicr Mni'shul 
Ma(‘.Mahon nor (ieiieral Duerot uor 
General De 'WimpfTen thought of this for 
11 single instant. MAlh few illusions ns 
to Uie result of a battle, if they weie 
forccal to accept it, they would hear of 
retreat only in j)assiug over the enemy, 
which was hemming tlieni in. The Ger- 
man reiHjil stat(‘s tliis to tlioir honor, 
and France will remember them graU‘- 
fully for it.'’ 

It was now nine o’ckx^k in the morning. 
General De M'impffen, ranging over the 
field of battle, met the Kmperor, who 
had come hack fmra the hills near 
Bazeilles. Na|>oleon ha<l l^eu for a 
short time tinder tiJte enemy’s and one 
of his order! ica liifebeenitilled near him. 
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WlitMi he met General De Wimpffeii he The Emperor had definitely given up 
was going quietly to take his breakfast, all i)artic*ipation in the command of the 
General De Winipffen tells us in his French army some fifteen days before 
panqfiilet on the battle that he himself tlie battle of Sedan, and neither h^^nor 
had had nothing to eat that morning but (ieneral Dncrot took any part in the 

a CMiTot, that he had pulled in th(‘ field, coimnand after De Wimpffen had shown^ 

and that thousands of soldiers had had his c(^mmis§ion. After Napoleon met ^ 
nothing to eat for twelve hours. 'I'lie Dc' WimpfTen on the field be went to his 
♦Empeior asked for news of th(‘ butlK*. (piartms in Sedan, and was seen no 
General De WimpfTen answerc'd that more until the battle was over, at six 

things were going wall, and tbal th(‘y o’clock in tlie evening. 

wtM'e gaining ground. Na))oh‘ou tluaight (ban'ral De ^^’ilnpflen was detei inimal, 
it proper t<j point out lliat tla* ein'iny at all hazanls, to avoid a ca[)itutation. 
was massing vtu'v consi<lci‘ai)l<' bncr.s on Ilis p(*rsoMal pride, his sense of the 
tlic h'l't ; but D(‘ WimplTim said, “ Wc conntr\’.s dignity, and his fiesh ardor, 
are going to busy ourselves witli throw ing w hich had not yet Ikmui blunted by the* 
the Havarians into the Mcusc ; then, spectacle* of the* long He*rie‘s of disasters 
with all our iHjops, wc w ill f.ici* mir new and the horrible ex})osui(*s of negligtmce 
enemy.” Tlmse* words, spoken in hasti*, since* the di’fcats in Alsatia, — all for- 
we*i'C al'lerwards brought up agaiusl De baeh* him to think of surrender, lie 
Wimpffen by the Impe'rial Farty as j>re- plainly saw that he was fatally, hope- 
suuialile* ('viden<‘(‘ o!‘ his incapacity. Hut Icssly outnmnbei'ed ; )>ut lie set hia 
tlH*Ge*rmjnnuililary r«*porl does full juhti(*e; lu'roie* soul upon tlie task of breaking'^ 
t<) De* Wimprfen's tae*tics, and condemns tlu' line* e)f iron and steel after bo had 
tliose* of General Dncrot Gciu'ial De* inllicte'd all the punishment he could 
^^'imptT(•l^s pbui was to try first to win upon his cuomie*s, and ge’tting away out 
a de*re-nsive battle*, tlu’ii to undertake* a of thi.s horrible valley, where he could 
surjirise by a sndde*n and ge*ne‘ral on- nnelewtake* new movements in more ad- 
slaught on the* liavarian e*orp*H, forcing vantage*ous positions. It was almost 
tlie ni to open (be road teG 'arignan, wliicli impossible to move about upon this field 
tin* move'inents tiien iu e>[>e‘iation we're* of bjittle, which was swept IVom earliest 
b'aving quite* nude*fe'nde*d by tlieGe-rm.in «lawn by four hundretl German camu)n 
lrtM)|)H. lie* im*ant to hold out until night- 'I'he German batterie's, while the Frns- 
fall not oidy fiir the* he»nor of the* French sian corps were mameuvring with a view 
arms. l>ut he'cause he thouglit it would l)e* to ('losing up tin* road to lielgium, sent 
easie*r tlian to fray a pa.ssage* for himself down iqiou the French troops continuous 
anel his army as fnrasCarignau anel Me>nt- and conv(*riring fires. “Wounded,” 
tru*dy. As for (ieneral Ducrot’s tactics says one Frene'h writer, “by invisible 
the* Prussian generals lmve*re*peat(‘dly s;ud enemies firing from unknown distan<‘es, 
that bis movement, which bael be'en l>e*gnn the demoralized trtnips fell into a kind 
at half-past seven o’clock, had led tliem of dumb rage. Our artillery, infer^in 
to boju; that they would have the whole range to tl^ (iennan replied a*^ 

brencli army safely caged by nine. Th(*y best it 1 shells could 

admit that they wore very miK;h surprised n<)t alway||^a^pB|bn^y,-J^ud a good 
at the aihden offenBivo movements, and many of prematurely, — 

especially at ^ resistance, the numbef the was 
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triple ours ; — we were simply crushed ! 
General Felix Donay's tr(.M)j)s were ter- 
rible suffeixi's from this fire. Tim cav- 
alry could not even ^et into line ; and to 
maintain the infatitry in line of battle 
was next b) im})o>sible.” The (»erinan 
ajtillerv dismonnttal three French bat- 
teries in le>s than ten minutes. Here 
the niitiviUvxsf. on nliieh the French had 
counted >o mueh, was quite useless, be- 
cam''e ot' it-^ -^hor-t i anire. 

All tlu^ mililary vv/iters on the French 
side, dt'>e}il>ii)g the }>attles, say that the 
(iermau circle foiimal aiound the French 
seemed to triow smaller and smaller 
ever\ lew minutes ; anil this weird and 
teri'ihit* movement of cIonIuo in iiad the 
mo=t demoralizing effect iqxm tlie French 
tioops. (bmcral De \Vim[)ffcu had not 
a siiiizle <o'd' at his di•'po'^ition. 

From a hill on which he had e^tablisln-d 
himself, he looked down nj»on •iieneral 
Ducrot driven out of Gi\onne, and (ien- 
eral Douay half cruslud bythetieiman 
artillery-inim, and tin* Fifth <-orjis urtil- 
leiy lighting here and there. At 15a- 
zeilles, the marines [Posted in the houses 
were giving tfie I>a\arian'^ a ti*rril)le 
punishment, .and General \’on (,h‘r Tann 
had to be reinforced with troops 
fiom tlie I’rince of Saxony’s army, 
from the J’russian Frandenbnrg regi- 
ment, and from llie h’oui tli hatt.alion of 
Prussian ehas'.eur.s, as well as by a new 
battery, before he could sustain c(unbat. 

It wa.H just at thi.s jKjint that De 
Wiinpffen ho[>ed to break tlnoiigli tin! 
enemy’s lim*s : s<; he gave orders to (Gen- 
eral Lebrun to underbike the operation. 
At the same time he ordered (ieneral 
Ducrot to cover the movement, ( General 
Douay to inai^h to La Moncelle, near 
Hazeillcs, «nd ono of tlie divisions of 
till* Fifth ^rps to itaolf utKm the 
same point. Then he wiote a 

letter to N%o^on, setmlng two copies 


of it by two officers whom he managed to 
hail on tlie field, saying to his Imperial 
master that he had decided to force the 
line in front of General Lebrun and (gen- 
eral Ducrot sooner than be taken prisoner 
at Sedan. ‘‘ Lt‘t Your Majesty come and 
put himself at tlie head of his troops ; 
tliey will engage upon their honor to 
open a passage for him.” This letter 
was written at a quarter-past one ; hut 
just then (ienerid Douay was falling 
back before the Trussiau artillery, and 
the French troojis, who liad sujiported 
with real heroism the terrible tire from 
the steel caumms of the Germans for 
more than two lioui^s, were wavering. 
The Prussian Infantry was rushing dosvu 
to sw<a-p away the I'icnch left, when 
General Ducrot sent General De Margue- 
ritte with his <':ivalry division to charge 
the (iennans. d'his General Executed a 
brilliant movement, .and disperseil • the 
first iniinic.al lines, but found liimsidf 
ni>hing on tnM>ps formed in sijuares, and 
firing at om* hundital and fifty paces 
deadly \ollevs into the galloping sipnid- 
rons. The Frencli enirassiers turned 
and returned to the charge, with the 
Sj)lcndid energy .show n f>y their unfortu- 
nate ('omrades at Froshweihu'. 

d'lie Grown Prince of Prussia after- 
wards l(>ld (ieneral Ducrot that the old 
German king, vvlam lie saw' this white 
line of French cuirassiers come, Ijreakiiig 
like foam upon a rocky shore, against 
the black sijuares of Cierinan Infantry, 
from time to time, could not restrain 
his admiration, and cried out: ‘'Oh! 
the brave fellows.” General De Mar- 
guerite was motlally wounded in this 
magnificent charge ; but hia place was 
taken by M. De (ialliffet, so soon to be 
rendered celebraed by his energetic ac- 
tion during the great Paris insurrection ; 
and new charges, all BU{>erb tiu- 

availing, were tna^#* ^ 
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This final effort of De Galliffet’s closed 
the F’rencli resistance on this side of the 
battle-field. The army began to retreat, 
still decimated by the fiendish shell-fire. 
General Duerot got his soldiers to rally 
three times ; and each time the shells 
sent them back. Companies disbanded, 
am) began to fall away towards the old 
cam[) near Sedan. They neither knew 
whether MaoMahon was alive or dead, 
wliether the Kmperor had fied or was 
still at Ins |>OHt, who was in (‘omniand, 
or anything else 1 'PIk'V finally were 
panie-striek(‘n, and swi‘[)t intoth(‘ stnads 
of Sedan and hung round the base of tin* 
pedestal, uiM)n whieh stood the proud 
figure of Turenne, who had taken and 
sacked many a (ierman town. 

d'he battle was lost, XOn Moltkt*. on 
the heights, was jubibmt at tlu- sneeess 
of his co<fl and a<ltoit cah iilafions ; Imt 
there was still a duty K'ft for the p(K)r 
General Ge WimplTen to ptufonn. His 
consciema' rebelled more than (‘vt‘r at 
the thought of surnMuler, .and he clung to 
his idea of oiuming a gateway towards 
(’arignan. While De WimplTen was 
im|>atiently awaiting the answiu' to his 
letter, he was horrified and ashamed 
to hear that th(‘ white flag of eapilula- 
tioii was hoisted iHM>n the nnnpart of 
Sedan. Yet he could not believe that 
the Kmperor would not answer him, 
and he waited for an hour at tlu‘ head 
of five or six thousand tiaopsof all sorts, 
a kind of epitome of the whole army, 
the bravest and the la'st, the men who 
were too honest and brave to retreat, and 
who w'er(! willing to saerifiee their lives fim 
the rnaintenaneo of their honor. With 
this little IkkIv he had made one or two 
attempts to continue the resistance. 
When ho Icanied from an officer of the 
Imperia^ousehold about the appearance 

into a wrlWe paasloi^ 


Wiicn he read the letter from the Em- 
peror, ordering him to capitulate, he shut 
his teeth, and said, “I do not recognize 
the Emperor’s right to hoist the fi^ of 
parley* I refuse to negotiate.” He 
crushed the letter in his hand, hastened to 
Sedan, and furiously addressed the sol- 
diers who w(‘re hanging about the Place de 
Turenne. “What I” he said, “ willyougive 
up your arms, and be made prisoners? Not 
a bit of it ! Follow me and open a pas- 
sage by shoving the enemy aside ! ” This 
A igoroiiH nuuHeiivre seemed at first likely 
to sneeeed. General De Wimpffen got 
about him several thoiis:ind men from all 
the (‘orps. 'lliere were found courageous 
inhabitants of the town among those 
who otTi>n*d to die or win with him ; and 
they set forth upon one of those forlorn 
hopi's. about wliieb, in [>roet*ss of time, 
nations wea\e the garlands of tradition, 
and make of that which was f(K>lish a 
sublime and luu'oi(^ thing. Hundreds of 
De WimptTcuV litth* IkmIv of men were 
swept away ; but others rushed upon the 
Ibivarians, succeeded in taking thesquare 
(d Kazeilles, and swept the enemy out 
beyond the church, where it had been in 
strong position, and, vainly hoj»ing for 
reinforeeiiients, stubbornly maintained 
their place — it was all that they could do 
— until nightfall. General Lebrun was 
in this glorious little IhkIv of men, and 
fought side by side with De WiiiipfTen. 
Put in the evening, the commanding 
general, finding that he could not hold 
out, felt it his duty to return to Sedan. 
He liad twice refused to treat with the 
enemy, whieh Napoleon had wushed him 
to do. Ho went slowly and despair- 
ingly to the little hotel^here" ho bad 
tiiken a room on the his arrival, 

and sitting down wrote a 

letter offering ^ 

nmTider-m-ehi«ii^;^j||» ^ half- 
past seven 'Ifi-'W 
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At eight, lie received a letter from 
the Emperor, saying; “General, you 
cannot give your resignation, because we 
mu|Jt try and save the army In an hon- 
orable capitulation. 1 cannot, tln^rcfore, 
acce})t your rchignation. You have done 
your iluty to-day ; continue to do it ; 
you will render a real servii‘e to tlie 
country. 'I'lie King of Prussia ha.s ac- 
cept'd an armistice, and 1 am waiting 
his projxi.sitions.” 

If Genet al De WimpfTen had known 
that the King of Ihaissia had not ac- 
ce[>ted a [)ro|K)silion for an armistice, 
but instea<l iiad received from NajH>leon 
III. an otter of surrender,* his energetic 
character might have led him to sonu' 
very radical decision. Rut NatK>leon 
wa-s car('ful to conceal from him the real 
state of the case. lie had sent an (oV?c- 
(lf-(untip, the Count Reille, to caiTv to 
the King of Prussia a letter, in which he 
said that not having lu'cn able to <lie 
at the head of his troop^j, he placed liis 
sword at the feetof Ilis Maji sty.” That 
he was not able to die at the head of his 
troops wa,s due to tlic care with w hich he 
secluded himself in his hotel during the 
whole afternoon, 

Gf how' much avail he could have 
been <U the head of his troops may be 
judged from the fact that he did not 
even know what (Tcrman armies he wa.H 
confronted with. When he met the 
King of Prussia he b(*gan talking almiit 
the army of Friederich Karl. The old 


King ren^afked that he did not under- 
stand the observation of his Impel ial 
Majest}’. It is,” he said, “ the army 
of my son that you have been lighting 
to-rlay.” 

‘‘ But where, then, is Friederich 
Karl?” said the Emperor. 

“ Blockading Mt'tz with seven nr my 
corps,” w^as the answer of the King. 

The .storv goes that King William 
sent down to Si'dan, after the reception 
of NajKih'on Ill.’s Utter, a certain 
Bavarian lieutenant-colonel, a veritable 
dandy, tall, thin, wearing gold-bowed 
s|H'ctacU‘s. This gentU'man, as, in 
company with the Fn'nch otlicers Aviio 
had brought NajKiU'on's letter, lie had 
re.'iched a [toint just onl.side the Prus- 
sian lines, was not a little startU'd by 
the explosion of a slu ll frmn thelierman 
batUuies, wiiiith fi'll .sc;ircely ttm yards 
from him. He brushed the dust from 
his clotlu's. ami turning to the French 
otlicers, said, “ Genth'men, 1 lieg a 
thou.sand pardons for this hick of courtesy 
on the part of our artillery-men. Our 
bath rii's certainly could not have seen 
the while flag.” 'I'liis lack of courte.sy ” 
cost tw'o jH)or soldiers their lives ; uml 
the otlicers saw' them nirrieil off on 
‘‘ladders” made of crossed muskets. 
This Bavarian otlicer, Von Bronsart by 
name, took back to tlie King of ITussia 
from Sedan NajKileon’s forimil offer of 
capitulation. 
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W HEN tlio bravo Coiieral De 
Wiiniiffon cliHcoverod that he hatl 
been deceived by the Emperor he went 
tit once ix) the Imperial licad-tpuirter.s 
and demandt'd an tindiiMice. He was 
told lliat tills was imposhiiile, as His 
^Mtijesty wfis in conference with the 
Jhinee ImiKM'ial. 

d'his the (itMieral knew to ite a lie, as 
tile yiiimo Priiu'e had bt'en for two days 
at Mezients. Hesides this was not a 
tiint' lor etphvtK'ation ; so he crietl out 
angrily that lie must see the Empt'ror at 
onc(‘ ; and Jil last he succeeded in pfiss- 
in^ all llie guards. 

As soon as lit* entered the Iinperi.al 
])resence he said, *‘Sire, if I ha\e lost 
the battle, and Ik'cu (‘onquen'd, it is 
because my orders luive not been vx- 
eeuted, liecause your ^aaierals refused to 
oliey me.” 

No H(K>ner liad he said these words 
than (iefieral Hucrot, wiio was seati'd in 
a dark corner of the room, and wlioin 
Ceneral l)e WimpfTen had not seen when 
he (‘anu‘ in, junii^'d up and stepped 
directly in front of his commanding 
ollicer. “What do you say? We re- 
fused to obey you? To whom do you 
allude? Is it tome? rnfortunately your 
orders have been only too w'oll executed. 
If we are on the brink of a 4||^htful 
disasU'r, more frightful than anything 
dreamed of, it is yourfool- 
ish I|flP|Qption which has brouglKt Us 


(General Diicrot was in a terrible pas- 
sion, and went on to say that if General 
De WimptTen had not stopped his move- 
ment of retreat the French troops would 
now be safely at Mezieres, or, at least, 
out of the clutclx\s of the enemy. U[X)U 
this, General De Wimpffen said that if 
that was the opinion of his friends, it 
was (‘vident that he should no longer 
retain the position of commander-iu- 
ehi(‘f. 

Hut here a frcsli surprise awaited him. 
General Ducrot was not at all of his 
opinion. “ You lCM)k command this 
inoriiing, when there was honor and 
profit to be got by it. I did not stand 
in your way, though I might, iKirhaps, 
have done so ; but, at present, you can- 
not refuse to keep it. You alone must 
shoulder liio shame of capitulation.” 
“ ^f^tns{rttr /c Gihih'cil Ducrot dtait trPs 
says (General De Wimpffen, in 
his account of the events at Sedan ; and 
he was, perhaps, cxi'usable for his ex- 
citement, for, to lie api>ointed to the 
command of a great army ou the moni- 
ing of a battle, and, before one has time 
to get it into action, to Im relieved of 
that command, is certainly enough to 
try the best of tompei*s. General De 
WimptTen saw that he had a cross to 
liear, and Unit he might os well pick it 
up and go forwai'd bravely with it, lie 
was full of coutebUH for the feebleness 
of the lCiiT)>e[t)]E^#Ii9^ftCter^iu this criti- 
cal moment, «nid didWo^ hesitate to show 
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his feelin" durintr the whole afternoon 
and evening. 

Nevertheless, he went off, as ho was 
onlereil to do. to the Cierman head- 
quarters, nlieiv he found Count Von 
Bismarck and the veneral)le Von Moltke. 
He had taken with him Creneral l)e Ca.s- 
teliiaii, one of Na|H)leon lll.’s o/(/e.s‘-</c- 
the niis>iou of this gtmtleinan 
l>eing to iisk for Napoleon personally the 
least imfavorahle conditions. This inter- 
view has ]>een reportetl in divers versions 
by General De Wim[)ffen, Cieneral Du- 
crot, and by Bismarck himself. But all 
agree in sa\ing that it wa.s during a con- 
versation at tijat time that the (Germans 
tirst raised the (piestion of tin* cession of 
Alsatiaand of the fierman part of Lor- 
raine. **Aft<*r some [)relimiiiary n*- 
marks. C’ount Von Bi.smarck i^oming 
to sjMjak alnjiit the probjdhlities of 
[)eace, ” says (bmcral De WimptTen in 
his account, dcclarc<l to me that 
Prussia had a very tirm intention of ex- 
acting not only waj' indenniitv of four 
milliards of fraiu'S, but mon- than that 
— the cos.>ion of AGatia aial (ierman 
fvorraine. ‘ This is the only guanintc'c 
offered us, lx.a:au.^e Fiance is always 
threaBming ns, and wc mn.st Iiave a,s a 
solid proli*ction a gosnl atlvanced stra- 
tegical liru*.’ ” 

it is [)robable that a goo<l inhanced 
strategi< al line was of more im|Ma*tiince 
in the eyes of the inilitiiry and |K>lilical 
authorities in Gennan\ than the simti- 
mental aspects of the Alsatian question. 
This cool statcimmt of Bismarck — that 
he intended to wn'st from France one of 
her fairest provinces and a giHally jau tion 
of another — was not at first taken 
seriously by the French |>ojiulntions. 
But, when they fully undershsKl that it 
was the conqueroPs wish to take Alsutia, 
a cry of horror and rebellion went up. 
It was this which made the feeling dur- 


ing the r^^of tlic war so terribly bitter 
on the part of the French. 

Had peace been made nt Sedan, and 
had the German armies retired without 
pursuing their mareh towards Paris, and 
without exacting U^rritorial coinpeusa- 
tion, the}’ would [)crhaps have been 
liailed by large (‘busses of the French 
|>eo[»le as the (Udiverers of the country 
from the nightmare of the Fnqnre. But 
the pride of the Freneh was touehed to 
the <|uick when CJerniany talked of tak- 
ing Alsatia ; and, reckle.ss jum it wms to 
declar(‘. jts tlu' goviuMiment did laU r on, 
that Fhanci' would not yield up a stone 
of h(‘r fortresses or a handful of her t(U- 
ritorv, the declaration rc'prcscnted the 
unanimous opinion of ihi* nation at tliat 
inomcnt. (iencral l)c \S'jmi>tfcn con- 
ducted liiniMclf with In'coining dignity 
during this ditlicult and vexatious iiiter- 
\icw, and asked for liis troops whicli had 
fought so wfll the conditions which had 
l)e(m given in days gone by to the gar- 
ri.sons of .Maviuicc and ( icnoti and of Flm ; 
but (’oiml \'on Bismaick set this severe 
conditiim : I'be French army must lay 
down its arms and In* sent into Ger- 
many.” Count Von Bisinar(‘k add(‘d that, 
if this (amdition were not (Mjinplied with, 
lire would be oihmkhI at six o’clock in the 
morning. “ Itcsistiima*,” lu* told the 
unfortunab! French del(?gat(‘S, “ is (juite 
imj)oHHibh‘ ; you have neither food nor 
munitions ; your army is di^cimated ; 
our artillery is establusluMl in batterie|| 
around the whole town, and could blow 
up your troops InTore they could make 
the least mov(;rnent of consequence.' 
General De Wimpffen told the conquer- 
ors that France had not wishetl the war ; 
that Hbe was drawn into it by an agita- 
tion which was entirely on the surface ; 
tliat the French natloti ii^as more pacific 
than the Germans 

MIevc ; that all itupIratioW were 





. . , <^jr" 

towards industry, OOmmer#; art, and, 

possihly, a little too much towards well- 
being and luxury. “ Do not,” he said, 
witlisignincant crnphaHis, “ force France 
to learn anew tlic trade of arms, Jf yon 
exact only a just indemnity, and do not 
wound the patriotic fibre of France by 
asking for territorial cession, you will 
act wi'll for the durable peace betweem 
our countries.” liut l)e WiinptTen, de- 
Hjiilf his (‘loquciKH\ could obt.ain from 
tlu' (iennans no promise, sav(‘ tijat the 
tire should he opened from the batteries 
at nine o’clock in tbe morning inste:id of 
six, if tlu‘ conditions dcnuinded were nut 
( omplicd with. 

At this juncture tlu* I'.mperor'.-^ fo’d/'-dc- 
('(iiiiji l)cgg('(l lo be beard, and (’oniil 
\ ('ll Bisiiiarck said be was now ready to 
listen to him. “'I'lic Kmperor,” said 
(icncral C'astcluau, ‘'charged nn' to 
make the obscr\ation to II is Maji'.sty 
that he had bcnl him his sword without 
conditions, and had pcrsouallv given 
iniii.'^cir np absolutely at hi.s nu'rcx ; hut 
that he had acted so only in thi‘ hojic 
that the King of Prussia would he 
touched l)v .so complete a surrender, 
that he W(juld know liow to appreciate 
it. and that in consideration of it he 
would he good enough to aeeiu'd b) thi‘ 
hi'cneli army a moi'i' honorable capitu- 
lation, to wbieli it had won the right bv 
its courage.” 

C ounl \"on Bisinaix'k tliought a ino- 
in silence ; tlien In* said, Is that 

all?” 

Ihe (iencrnl answoivd that it was. 

‘‘Hut wliofto is the swxird that the 
Krnjioror Napoleon III. has given u])?” 
ftaid ilisinarck. “Is it the sw’ord of 
France, or is it Ids owm particular 
sword? If it is that of France, the con- 
ditions can be singularly niodifled, and 
your i^age would have a very grave 
cltaraeter.” 


^ It is only the sword of the Emperor,” 
said General l)e Castelifau. 

At this point, according to the recital 
of General De Wimpffen and numerous 
other French versions, Count Von 
Moltke broke out quite joyfully : “ In 
that case, nothing is to be changed in 
the conditions;” and he added, “ ihe 
Emperor will naturally obtain for his 
person wdintever be is pleased to ask 
for.” The French officers thought there 
might be u sectret divergence of o}>inion 
betw’een Count Von Bismarck and Count 
Von Mollk(‘ ; that tbe diplomat vviis not 
sorry to see tbe war nearing its close ; 
while the (icnerid, on the contrary, was 
anxious to continue. The French delight 
in j>ie(urlng Von Moltke tus a sinister 
and cruel old man, wliose ambition is 
teiniK'red in sense by mercy, and who, 
to justify one of hi.s matliematitml cal- 
culations, w(>uld wade breast high in 
blood. 

Wlieii (lenernl De Wimpffen went 
b.aek fo tin* bnlf-erazed iuliabitntits of 
Sedan they got down ii|X)n their knees 
to him and elntehed bis garments, and 
begged him not to sign the surrender. 
B was one o’eloek in the morning on the 
2d of Septeml>er when he knocked at 
the Emperor’s door. The Enq>eror had 
gone to bed. Outside, the chain of bills 
was covered with corpses; the iHiniing 
village of Bazeilles sent up its smoke to 
heaven ; the French flag was dishonored ; 
the enemy’s invasion was triumphant; 
th(‘ road to Paris was open ; tlm Empire 
was lost; hut the Emperor had gone to 
bed ! 

At six o’clock in the morning General 
De Wimpffen called a council of war of 
the generals comraiuiding army corps, 
those commanding divisions, and those 
at the head of tbe tgi^ller}' and engineer 
cori>s forming a of it. The com- 
rminding generay^rie^ told his comrades 
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the result of his mission. “From the 
verj’ first words of our conversation,” 
he said, I recop^nized that Count Von 
Moltke, unfortunahdy, had a complete 
knowledge of our situation, and that he 
knew very well that the army was out of 
food and munitions. Count V'on Moltke 
told me that during the whole battle of 
yesterday we had fought an army of 
two hundred and twenty thousand men, 
wliich liad surrounded us on all sides. 
'General,’ he said, ‘we are disposed 
to give your army, which has fought so 
well to-day, the most honorable condi- 
tions ; but they must be amenable to our 
government’s policy. We demand the 
capitulation of the French army. It 
must Ik? prisoner of war. The otllcers 
shall keep their swords and their personal 
property. The wea|M)n8 of the soldiers 
must be dejwsited in some s|K‘cified place 
in the town, to be given up to us.^” 
General De Wimpffeu then H.sked his 
comrades if they thought it was |>ossible 
stip to go on with the fight. 'I'he ma- 
jority answered no; two Generals only 
expressed the o[iinion that the army 
should either defend itself within the 
fortress, or cut its way out at all hazards. 
They were told that the defense of Sedan 
was impossible, because of the lack of 
food ; that the roads and streets were 
so crowded with soldiers and baggage 
and ammunition wagons that if the 
enemy’s fire were brought to bear upon 
the town there would be frightful car- 
nage, without any useful result ; and so 
the two ofllrers went over to the ma- 
jority. 

Shortly after this council of war broke 
up there was a miirmnr in the crowd, and 
a carriage made its way slowly through 
tlie throngs. This carriage contained 
the Erap(*rur with three Generals, who 
were conveming with him in subdued 
tones. Thc^lfi^lJperor ^was in. unifo||^, 


wearing pii Sf^nd'^on of the Legion 
of Honor. He was quite pale, but be- 
trayed no emotion i^tind his attention 
was absorbed by a cigarette, which he 
was tmnquilly rolling. For a moment 
after the carriage had appeared it seemed 
as if tlie crowds of soldiers and citizens 
who w'ere thoroughly enraged against 
the Imperial o<?cu[)ant of the vehicle 
W'ere about to spring u{)on the author of 
their w’oes and tear him to pieces ; hut 
no one made a movement. A footman 
in green livery pnslied his w’ay insolently 
tlirough the masses. Lehind thi‘ car- 
riage came grooms covered with gohl 
lace and braid ; in fact, the Km|)er(>r 
went h> his imprisonment in the same 
style witli which he used to arnvt‘ on 
the law'll of J^mgeliamp on the day of 
the Grand Prix. 

One single voice cried ** r/ee f L'/ayie- 
reur!** A citizen threw himself in front 
of the liorst's, seized l>y tin* legs a 
corpse which was stretched in the middle 
of the street, and dragged it hastily aside. 
Napoleon passed on to his surrender. 

At ten o’clock Cieiieral I)e WimplTen 
returned to tlie I'riissian head-quarters, 
and there found Nu|K)leon, who had not 
yet been abh‘ to .stK? tin* King of Prussia, 
and who was waiting for the signature 
of tlie cajiitulation l>efore he could have 
his interview. 

Although the tiTins of tliis most im- 
portant surrender of modern times have 
been often published, it may be well tot 
quote them here. 

PKOTOCOL. 

Betw'eex the rxr>ERsi^jiEr>“ 

Thv chief of the general «taff of Hin Majcity 
King William, ComraaneJer-in-Chief of the 
German Army, and the General Commander-In- 
Chief of the French armiet, both fomUbed with 
full jKiwerM from their Majcfltici Klng*WUliam 
and the Kmperor ^'apoleon, the foUowi|lg con- 
vention haH been concluded : — 




ArticlR 1. Tht pll^B^'^Sndor the 
©rders of General De itwpffen at present 
surrounded by auperior force® ilbout Sedan is 
11 prisoner of >rar. 

Article 2. ConsiJerinp the valoroui de- 
fence of this army, exception is made for all 
the penerals and officers, as well as for the 
special einploy68 having the rank of officers, 
who will engage their written word of honor 
not to hear aims against Germany and to act 
in no manner against its interests up to the 
( love of the present war. OfflcH-rs and em- 
who accept these conditions shall keej) 
their arms and their personal property. 

Autk’lk 2. All other arms, as well as the 
material of the army, consisting of flags, eagles, 
cunnouH, horses, army eijuipage, munitions, 
etc. shall be deliven*d up at Sedan to a military 
eointnission appointed hy the comnmnder-in- 
chief, to he given over immediately to the Ger- 
inan commission(‘r. 

AftTicLE 4. The fortress of Sedan shall 
next he given up in its jiri'sent e(.ndi(ion, and 
not lattT limn the evening of the 1.M of Septem- 
h(T, and pliK'ed at tlie disposition of Ilis Maj- 
esty the King of I’nissia. 

Auth le r>. Officers who do not make the 
engagenu iit mentioned in .\rtiele 2, as well ns 
tin* disarmed troops, simll he conducted away 
as jtrisoners classed witli tlieir regiments inul 
corji-s and in military order. Thi.s n easun* 
will begin on the 2d of Septeinlx r and finisli 
on thelhl. 'I'his detachment w ill be eondneted 
on to the bank.s of the Meuse, Tu*ar Iges, then* 
to be banded over to ibe German eominissi(m> 
ers by ibeir officers, wbo will then give the 
eoinniand to their suh-offleers. Militury 
physicians, without exception, shall remain he- 
hind to take care (tt the wounded. 

Given at FrcKiiois, the 2d of Se]»temher, 
1870. 

Signed. De WiMpfriiN. 

Von Moltke. 

Thin was the end of tlie luiliturv hie- 
tory of the Second Krnpiro. 

“This finrrcnd«‘r/’ nays the eminent 
Cierman writer \'on AVickede, ‘‘ is the 
»noHt important known in military his- 
tory. It )lS a greater one tiiau that of 
the Saxons at Konigntein ; of the IVus- 
wian General Fink, at Maycnce, in the 
•'^oveu Tear^’ War ; of the Austrian Gen- 
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eral Mack, near Ulm, in 1805 ; of the 
Prussian General Prince Hohenlohe, at 
Prenslau, in 1806 ; of the French General 
Dupont, in 1809, atBaylen; or of the 
Hungarian General Goergey, in 1849, at 
Villagos."’ The French^, in short, gave 
up to the enemy at Sedan the Firaperor, 
one French marshal, thirty-nine generals, 
two hundred and thirty officers of the 
general staff, two thousand and ninety- 
live officers, eighty-four thousand four 
hundred and thirty-three sub-officers and 
soldiers ; four liiindrcd field-pieces, one 
hundred and eighty other cannon, and 
thirty thousand quintals of powder. The 
(Germans did not succeed in attaining 
this result without the vigorous employ- 
mmit of two hundred and forty thou- 
Ktind troops, assisted from first to last 
in the most intelligent manner hy tlie 
operations of a tremendous artillery 
corps witli live hundred eannon. 

Both (’oiint A"on Bismarck and King 
William have given to the world tiieir 
impressions of the curious events ctf 
2d of SeptemlH'r. Bismarck, ib his 
re|K)rt to the King of Prussia, written 
from Doncherv, says that General 
Heille came to him at six o’clock in the 
morning to say that the Em|)eror wished 
to sec him, and liad already left Sedan 
to come to him. Bismarck went forward 
about half way helween DonclKTy and 
Sedan, near Fresnois, to meet tlie Em- 
peror. llis Majesty was in an ot>eu 
carriage. Beside him wore three su|>e- 
rior office i-s, while several others were 
on hoi'schack near the carriage. Among 
these Generals, I knew personally Gen- 
erals Gastelmau, Reille, — Moskau, who 
seemed txi be wounded, — and A'aubert. 
AVhen I reached the carriage I got 
down from my horae^^tepp^ up to the 
door, and asked what ^re ms Majesty’s 
orders. The £inperor», e^re^^ his 
to sec ^ 
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peared to have tlioiiglit Voiir Majesty 
was also at Douehery. I told him that 
Your Majesty’s head-quarters were at 
Vendresse, three miles away. Then tlie 
Emixo'or asked if Your Majesty had 
fixed a [)laee to which he could go, and 
what was my opinion alx)ut the matter. 
1 answered that 1 had arriveil here in 
complete darkness, that the country 
was, conse(piently, entirely unknown to 
me, Imt that 1 place<l at His Majesty’s 
disjxjsition the house 1 (Kaaipiial at Don- 
ch^ry, and that 1 would leave it at once. 
The Kin|MTor a<‘<‘epted my offer, and 
went on 1o Donchery. But he stopjxal 
a few hundred ])aeiN from tlie bridge 
over the 3Ieuse, leading into the town, 
before a workman’s liouse, which was 
i*om|)lt'tely isolated, and he asked me 
if he ('ould not stop there.” Count \'on 
Bismarck had tliis house exainiiuul, and 
found tli.at it wjis a miserable hovel half 
filicnl widi wotinded au<l dying soldieis. 
Bat the Em|KTor iialted tlu ri*, and in- 
yili^ JBismarck to follow him into the 
hemse. There, in a little ixK>m, fur- 
nished with only a tal>le ami two cljairs, 
the fallen KmjxTor and tlx* sueeessthl 
bad a conversation of an hour's 
daration. The hinqxTor insisted on his 
desire to get the Is'st terms fur the ca- 
pitnlation. Bisimirck told him that he 
<'ould not negotiate atwmt siicli matters, 
as tlie military que^stion liad to lx* en- 
tirely de< kled IsTwtX'ii (ienerals Von 
Moltke aial De Wirnpffen ; but In'asktMl 
(lie Emperor if he w ;is <lisj>osed to negoti- 
ate for peace. Tlie Knqx'ror said, os a 
prisoner, he was not in a situation to 
enter into Ui^goliations. Bi.smarck then 
askeil liim what, in bis opinion, was the 
representative |K)W'cr in France at that 
tirn* : and the Fhnperor snggesk'd the 
government existing in Paris, meaning 
the regency of the Empress with , her 
ftdvbers. 



Napoleon pfia^fnly saw tliat he had little 
to liofKJ from the flexibility of his adver- 
sary, be went Out and sat down in front 
of the Iionse, inviting l^ismarck to sit 
beside him. He then asked Bismarck 
if it were [lossible to let the French auny 
cross tlie Bidgian frontier, so as to be 
disarmeil by tlie Belgians. •• I laul 
discussed this matter the (irovious < \ cu- 
ing,” wrote Bismarck, ‘■‘with (!cmi;il 
Von ^lollke ; I therefore refused to < liter 
into this matter with the Kmpeiot. 1 
did not t.ake the initiative in the di.scu.>- 
sion of the jHilitieal situation. i he I jn- 
jHUor only alluded to it to dejdtirc tin- 
evil of tlu' war, and to declare (hat he 
himself luul not wislit^d for war, I ait that 
lie liad]>eeu fori'i^l into it by IIh' pre^ame 
of public opinion in France.” 

netwtH*n nine and h*n o’clock in (lie 
morning, the chAfvun uf Bellevue, near 
Fresnoi.s was chosen as the place to 
receive the IinjKMial juisoiuT. Count 
Von Ibsm.arek acconipanied (he EmiMiror 
thith(*r, prcccihxl by an I'seort taken 
from till' King of lViiH.sia’s cuirassiei-s 
regiment. Here (ieneral I)e Wiinptfen 
and most of tin? memisu's of Count Von 
Moltke’s stMitf wen* assembled, and here 
X.ijMdeon rcinaiuetl until the capitulation 
was signe<l. 

'Pheold King of I'rufisia, who had lM*eu 
saluted everywhere til rougdimit his army 
on the previous evening with the eclax’s 
of the national hymn, and w ith impromptu 
illtl^lDations, went out at eight o’clock 
in the morning to look over the field of 
battle. As ho arrivi*d on thtr field he 
saw' V^on Moltke coming to meet him, 
and tlicrc leamcii of ]|ifapoleon's depart- 
ure from Stnlan. ** Abotit ten o’clock,” 
he says in big account, “ 1 came out 
upon the heights near Sedan. At I 
Ck)tint Von Moltke iiud j 


® treaty of < 
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one 0 clock, I Btaited withf Fritz (the how readily they became accustomed to 
name by which he always mentioned the the evidenccH of carnage, and how, little 
( rown I rince) ('scorted by the cavalry by little, a thirst for the accumulation of 
of tlie geiH'i’al Ktiiff. 1 got down from horrors stole upon them. One becomes 
my hoise in ii‘ojit of tlie chatmu^ and lapidly accustomed to the sight of [)iled- 
the Kmpeioi came out to meet me. Ihe up heaps of cort)se6, to the carcasses of 
itit(*rvit*w lasted about a (juailer of an hors(*H torn and harrowed by shell and 
hour. We w(‘re both viny much moved by bullets, to tlie village street with its 
lt\ ine(‘tiijg umh'r such circumstances, evidences at every stot) of a sanguinary, 

I cannot (‘xprt'ss all I fc]t^^lu‘M i rcnK ni- hand-to-liaud encounter, and to the little ' 
bc-icd tljut three yeai's before I had semi rivulel.s into \\ liich tlie bloorl has poutfedso 
the Kiiijjeror al tlie vmy height of his as to turn their gurgling currents a pale- 
' led. On the lield of Sedan, death was 

Altif this brief interview, the old in liundreds of cases hideous, and beyond'** 
King, fidlowcd by liis brilliant stalT, (leseri|)tion, for the shell-fire had been 
eoijiiuucd his journey amoss tlu‘ Icitllc- something mure terrible than was known 
field, from linzeiilcs to illy, the hills in any [irevioiis motlern battle. Iliin- 
and tlie lichls wma* litcially co\crc<l \Nith dreds of heads were tom off, liinlis were 
dc.Kl nu‘ii. K\ ei \ w liei'c wcri'disiu )nn’Ml rent Irom their bodies, brains were scat-” 
eaiiiion, biokeii gnus, pillaged lia\t‘i - tiu’ed on tlie ground. Down liy BazoilleSy 
sacks, mined drums; here in the fields e(mipanies liad been literally torn to 
of l)(‘et-root or in the lines bct\scmi the pieces. 

gardens, were heaps of men with tlieir The French, for a long time after the 
heads blown into fragments or their battle of Sedan, piiblislied horrible tales * 
entrails esi*aping from gaping wounds of the massacre of women and childrea 
m tlieir abdomens. Ileiv were men wiio in Hazeilles by the Bavarians, and coa- 
had heen struck dead in the act of kiu-el- tinned to usserr that hundreds of innocent 
lug to tire their guns; and a writei, who persons were burned alive when the 
went over the lield of battle on Ibis day, village was set on fire. That there was a- 
says that many of the corpses ocrupyiiig frightful carnage in and about BazeilleSr 
still in dealh the attitude of life made no one would iiresimie to deny ; but that 
the field ol battle resemble a field peopled tlie Germans deliberately burned any of 
with wax figures. A visitor went uj) to a the inhabitants is not susceptible of 
captain of the rwentieth of the French luoof. General Von der Taun felt called 
hue, who was seated at the foot of a tree, upon to defend himself and his troops 
lioldiiig his head in his liands, and ^ ’ from the charge of supreme crue% which 

I'aivntly lunding over a let tm* which fie had been brought against him, and hia 
'vus holding oixm. Tlu' visitor tomrhed oflleial report shows Dial, out of the total 
the man on the siioiilder, and the body ei\il population of Bazeilies during the 
icll forward. The officer had lieen dead fight, the number of dead, wounded, and 

, disappeared was thirty-uine, and the only 

ilios(‘ who have been witmxsses of a persons fiurned or suffocated durimr the 

r*'” “ «’“'’“«‘'^‘‘o“'"«rotwo!K<lriddeuwo”n,cu, 

• tUe-flBld sliortly aftor Uu' collision, three men, aiicUbrec 4udren. 

, Wifral Von der Tim, ia the 
horror, bat When he asked l.y^ 


■'■memocr liow lliey alirank 
from ol 
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Bavarians if they might sack a certain nniforra of a FreiM^ general ; his breast 
town in thesoutli of France, in the Ivoire was covered with a number of oMers. 
district, where they liad been rather It was said that he had to l)()rr()w from 
roughly handled, answered, “Sack it the Prussian general who acc'ompnnied 
moderately 1 Sack it moderately.” 1 was him to Cassel 10,000 francs, in onler 
told this at t'ersailles by a person w'ho to give gratuities in the manner custom- 
Leard it sai«l. ary to emperors under ntiy ciieum- 

Ou the od of September, at seven stances. This was certainly a sad fall 
o’cloT'k in the morning, the fallen for a monarch wlio, three necks pre- 
Napoleon set out from the C'hfiteau of viousl}', had enjoyed the largi'st ( ivil li'.t 
Bellevue for Germany by way of Bel- in F^iiroja*. 

gium.. ITis road led him ]>ast the most The reception of the Kmpc'nu- in (ier- 
frightfiil part of the battle-tield, and he many was res{>ectfni, llioiigli ai ( oIoi^hk' 
must have been struck with the irony of the officers who accompanied liini had to 
destiny when he reinemlxu-cd that not a restrain the crowd, wlio were inclined to 
great many years before he had aflirmed a hostile demonstration. Some of tin* 
in a speech in a Freneli city that the German papers remarked that Nanoh'on 
Pbnpire meant peace. The greeting of was treated with singular kindness by a 
the Emperor on ids way through Bel- people who had. tlirough him alone, lost 
gium was, on the whole, cordial, and lie lf>0,000 sons, l)rothers, and Imsleiiids. 
was repeatedly eheercM:!, though in one The papers wen* tilled with joyful ((iiips 
or two c ities he was hooted. He ar- and jests, all lienring more or less upon 
rived in Bouillon at five o’clock iu the the captivity of the Emperor. At the 
afternoon on the 3<1 of September, and Ix'giuning of the war a (ierman sent 
from thence w’eut by rail • to Liege, two louis for King William’s \'crein for 
Cologne, and Cassel, whore the beauti- the wounded in Beilin, adding to Ids 
fill castle of Wilhelmshdhc had been contribution these words, which became 
made ready for bim. xVmong tlie Geiier- prophetic: “I give two louis witli a 
a!s -who acoompanied him into his will to King William’s good Ven‘in. He 
captivity were Generals Douct, Lebrun, who will send the third Louia in is King 
Castelnau, De Keille, De Van I lert, Prince William, 1 opine.” This doggerel be- 
Ney, Prince Murat, Prince Moskowa, came ^ery popular in Germany, and the 
and twenty other officers of various Vermin in time acknowledged the receipt 
grades. A number of high Prussian of tlie third Louis. 

officers were also in his train. His The selection of Willndinshdlie, or 
servants, carriages, and alniut eiglity- William’s Height, as ii residenta^ for the 
five borst s followe d in a separate train. ex-Eni|>cror during his captivity was the 
The can iagr in which the Pdn[»eror trav- subject of much comment in the German 
elled to his captivity was simply a press. This is one of the most benuti- 
sahxm belonging to the LnxeinWmrg fill resiliences in Gi^pnany. It is some- 
raiUMiv, and often used by the Prince times called the WTsailles of Cassel. 
of Flanders. It was divided into three The pala(*<- is a low but extensive biitld- 
comparlmentg, one chief central .saloon, iiig, full of lieautiful works of nrt, 
and two small The Krni>eror paintings, tapestries, marbles, Just os 

occupied one of the latter, and Ibey were left by the Ele^tbr of Han- 

left it during the Journey. He bver 1806, when he fel|j^^l|jK>ner to 
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King Willinm of Prusaia. It was here, 
too, that Napoleon III. *8 nncle, King 
J6rAm(‘, stayed during his sojourn 
in AVostpliuliii from 1807 to 1813. 

Joi'Aino had done mueli to make Wil- 
heliufihdhe resi'inhle VtTsailles. On Na- 
]>oh'on’s arrival at the railway 
station at ('assel he was re- 
(•( iv('(l witli royal honors. A 
<’(»m])!nn of the Eightieth regi- 
ment of infantry saluted him 
just as they would liave saluted 
the King of Prussia. 'Flu! 
heads of tin* ci^ il and military 
dc'partnieiitf; mt't him and gave 
him an ollieial welcome. Nfi- 
poleon looked weary and us if 
he suffered from liver eom- 
])laint. Ills evi's were dull 
and his walk was heavy. A 
single hussar rode before his 
eariiage ns lie was takim to 
the castle. Soldiers turiu'd 
out and received him with 
drums sounding and presented 
arms. 1 tinner was laid for 
twenty piTsons, and Napoh'on 
and his suite diti ample justice to the 
viands spread hefon* them. The King of 
Prussia sent down liis ow n cook and tirst 
chamberlain and several of liis servants 
from Berlin to Wllhelinshdhe, and all 
were ordered to jiay tlie greatest atten- 
ti(ui to their guest. Here Napoleon 
seemed suddenly struck with old age. 
He ])assed entire mornings, now betit 
over in an easy-chair napping and mus- 
ing, now^ in u long gallery of the con- 
servatory, leaning upon a cane or on the 
arm of his faithful doctor, Conneau. 
As in the words of one wlio saw him 
at AVilhelmshbbe only a few^ days after 
his arrival tliero, he had grow n old, weak, 
^pare, and his hair was gray. The 
iXapoleoufc curl had disatipeared, 

I^afttleon moastaehe h: 


lost its kink, and hung loosely down 
to the corners of the mouth. The 
man of the 2d of December had be- 
come the man of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, after a reign of eighteen years, 
less one quarter, neither a day more 
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nor a day less, WA tfM Nostradamus 
prophesied. % V 

The (Jerinan writers, indulging in 
various caprices abouf/th^i war, disco v~ 
ered that it was not strange tliat Moltke 
have vanquished Napoleon, Ixi- 
tPie the letter M plitys a great r6h ia 
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the histon' of the Nji] K')loons. MarJ^o uf, 
say these phxldiniz (remans, was the 
first to recognize the gtaiius of NajK)leon 
I, in tlie young iiiilitarv scholar. Jlftt- 
rf«^o was the first great battle of General 
Bonaparte; Muhis cleared out of Italy 
before him ; 3/o/7?Vr was liis favorite 
general ; betrayed him ; Murat 

was liis fir>t martyr ; Marie I/juise, the 
companion of his greatest foitune ; Mos- 
cofv his dee{x?st abyss ; and Mf Jif'un a 
diplomat whom he could not master. 
3/o.'we/c/. Mortiei\ Martnont, MacDon- 
a/</, Murat, mal Marcey^ were among his 
marshals ; and twenty-six of his division 
generals had M as the initial letter of 
their names. Hia first battle was at 
MnntonnoU; his last, St. ,/<oa, at 

Waterloo. Ho won the battles of Midts- 


.f?mo, Mond^^iy Jtfarerw^o, on the 3fo«- 
kowdy Miveily Montepean, and 3/b/denau. 
Milan was the first and Moslcou a the last 
place which he entered as victor. At 
St. Helena Montholon. was his first 
chamberlain, and MarcJiant liis compan- 
ion. He lost Kgypt through Muito/i. and 
took the Pope [irisoner thnmixh Meif^Ues. 
He was conspired against by Mallet; and 
three of liis ministers were called Man t, 
MoutaUvety and MaJliun. Ilis last resi- 
dence in France was Malntaison. Look- 
ing up the ]\rs in the history of Xajioleon 
III., the Germans begin with what they 
call the French defeats at Mi'tz. then 
the disaster at Sedan under MacMahon ; 
then the generalshiji of Moltke ; and so 
they go on in their innocent array of 
alliteration. 
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CIIAPTEU TWENTY-SEVEN. 

A Solemn Sitimtion. Itoturn ol the Lxiles. — The Spoiln iit the Tuilcries. — Advance of the Germans. — 
The Military Mi en^^^tli of Iht' I'reiif h Cajiital. — The Sixteenth Sicfre of Paris. — Closing in. — 
( uriohs r i^^hG in tlie Capital, --(u'heial Troelm’s Review. — A \’^iHit to Asnieres. — Prussian Prlson- 
- I he Miflit Hi ( liatillon, ~ The I'reiK li lietreat. — The Oeeupation of Versailles.' — The 
Cn.u n I'rim'c of Prussia visits the Old Home of l.oiiis XIV. 


K (iUl.Al' silence fell \i[)on Paris 
^ lor ;i few (lavs after llie deelara- 
lion of the liepnhlie. Peoitle euuie and 
went as if tliev wert' earryin^ lioavy 
load.'', d'he responsiltilii it*s of llti' nio- 
iiK'iit \vei^di(‘(l npoiKA’ery one’.s slionltiers 
alike. Men had tiwakened from a 
dream, and wtn'e faeiinj; a harsh reality ; 
tilt' enemy was in front, aiul eiyil war, 
despiUt the ^retitoist yi^dhine(‘ and 
adroitm'ss on the part of the political 
inanajjiers, was lu'^diminj^^ to a(>pear iu 
the hat'k^ronnd. *• h'rtinta*,” said a 
wiitei in the “ Rerue des Reux }fo)ule8<^** 
in dtvscrihinjj thi'st* days, has taken 
[toH.session of herself once more, with- 
out l)jittUt, without hloodshetl, and by 
a kind of smldeii t*tTort of i>atriotism 
and de.spair in presence of the enemy.” 

GamhettJi's proelonmtion announcing 
the formation of the g<n-ernment of 
National Defence was reeeiyed with 
general fayor. hut without imieh ap- 
plause in Paris. The great capital had 
spent all its entliusi.’ism on the day of 
the 4th ; Marseilles went wild with joy; 
Montpellier, Ilayre, Valence, Nantes, 
and Lyons gaee themselves up to re- 
joicings, which were jieihaps reiL‘*onal>le 
euongh, as all tlu'se eitit‘S famaed that 
Paris would now take “ the deliverance 
in hand,” and would carry it trium- 
phaotly to a close, 'fhe city of Lille 
sent a despatch to the cu|)ital saying 
that the t)opulation of l*ans iiad de-^ 
served well of the country. 


sent the new re[)resentative of the 
pt'ople to pemd.rate into besieged Stras- 
bourg and take liis place tlierc a.s j)re- 
fect of the Republic. Victor Hugo came 
liome from exdle, and had -a temperate 
ovation at the Northern railway station, 
wluu’e lie had madea ||i0eeh saying tliat 
Paris could nev^Cyla^^daptured by ae- 
sanlt;” and it is noteworthy that the 
Ihaissians did not try to demonstrate 
the untruth of tiiis remark. The old 
poet had said, before his return, “ 1 
shall inscribe myself as a national 
guard in tin* ward wbere I shall take 
up my abode, and I will go on to the 
ramparts with my gun on my shoulder.” 
lie brought back with him the almost 
old-fashioned phraseology, which 
cimsidered so vigorous and manly when 
he left France after the coup 
In his train came the other men who 
liad been [iroseribed during the reign 
of Louis Napoleon, Edgar Quiiiet and 
Louis Blanc, whose first visit was to 
tildes Favre, who had been instn^piental 
in getting liim sent into e,\i]e. The 
more onlighUmed Radicals forgot their 
own quarrels with the imKlerato Repnb- 
lieans, and rallied with them to the 
defence of the country. The recogni- 
tion of the new Republic by the minister 
of the UniUal Sta^s was eminently 
grutirving to the litide group of depu- 
ties who had nndertttkm so formidable 
a task. 


was intrusts^ with the 
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examination of the great number of ])ri- 
vate papers found in the palace of Uie 
Tuileries, fnd was instructed to publish 
them for the infoiination of the j)ublic. 
But the i)a[)ei‘s found iiad no relation to 
the invsterioijs sc'andals or the social 
driiinas so frequent under the Empire. 
The committee discovered that in Na- 
jX)leon’s library .in claboiate memoir 
destint'd to enlighten the Emperor of 
the Freiudi on the stale of the mili- 
tary forces cif the ( ontedeiatitm of the 
iKU'th (d' (iertnanv had scarcely btam 
touched, hut that Ivoinan imalals, bit.s 
of iiistoiy and inscri[dions. calcidatcd to 
tignre in the \vorIv on (hesar, with wliich 
the Kinperor had amused himsv'lf. and 
roinanlic j)rojet*t8t like that for antiexa- 
tioii of IJelgiura, ha<.l absorbed tlie Im- 
pctial attention. In tlu' library of tlie 
Enipre>s the < \ldrii<Tnr tin* nltra-cleri- 
cal (urn of.hi i’ iiiiiid \Na> to be found on 
cvi*i’\ li.ind. d'ln* bojies of saints and 
pion> lalics wen' hiiULT iqion the w.ails, 
and contrasted straiiLTely ith the painted 
ceiliiiLTS filled with CnpidN and- tignres of 
gods and go<hiess< M. 'I'lie uorkri of Proud- 
hon were side by >ide the fanta.->tie 
romances of the cight(‘enth century 
or scveic treatises c»n religion-, <liity. 
‘*^Tliere waSt” French writer, •* a 

curious mixture of rict-jKnvder and in- 
cense* in the Empre.'»''’s fsaidthr, quite 
characti‘ri.-,tic of tins .Spaiiisli piet\ 

Ail thi.-' tin,!- the- I'ni'isians were com- 
ing rapiiily on, and provincial troops 
Wei(' ponrinii into Pans, the milv great 
rallyizig jxniji now Irft. Thc-'»- country 
folk, — the iin i iMi.'). till' Ponrgnittnons, in 
tlieir him- blours -,, tin* .stal\N:irt im ii of 
Anvcr:j:nc. and the lithe ami sinewv chib 
drcii of the south, felt a ii* w eontidemM* as 
the\ .-^et their fi-ct within the walls of the 
cajfital. For how could it la* taken? 
Had it notsixtcini Imndred regular siege- 
guns r* and could not five thouHuiid can** 


non, if neceasai^v^^' ib 
walls? “A simple line of amdiens placec 
outside tlje reach of the guns, and par- 
allel to the outer works.” said the military 
authorities, “ would reqiiiie nin(‘ty-si> 
thousand men!” How th(*n eonld tlj( 
Prussians hring np a force tremendon^ 
enough to establish a .si(‘ge of Paris f I Ik 
city wiis divided into live grcjil inililaiN 
centres internally ; and each of thcM 
ccntri'S was in itself a (h'taclu'd foil. 
Witliiii and withtuil, the nobh- eiiadr 
was strong. Ih'sides, could not the hnn- 
ilrcd--. of tlionsands of mi'ii within llu 
w.‘dls swcK)p out by nicht and ccitsh tla 
daring invadi-r? It wa>« 4'\idcnl that b<-- 
fore tlu' walls (d’ Ihiii-, the conntiy wa.- 
to be a\’('nged. Whether on tin >id» 

towards the Marm when* wi-ic ihi 

formidable redonbt>.or Noisy. Martrenil. 
P>oi?,>ierc. ;ind Fonlenay, and wlu-ic iIr 
famous cam [I of M. .Mam was en- 
trenched; w lietlier tiw ay beyond on tin 
corner made by the junction of the Seim, 
and tin* .Marne, where ^lo(l(l the proud 
fort of* Charenlon, including within il.*^ 
walls a spaia* for the cneampnu'iit of two 
hnndn'd thon.sand m(‘n ; or whctlicr, 
again, u|Km the southward line, on tlie 
left bank of the Seine, where stood irz 
stout brotherluxKl the forts of Ivry, 
Ilii-etre, Montroiig(', and Viuives ; or, 
yet again, U|Mm the w'estern line, stiong 
by naliirc, and stronger still with ita 
proud Mont Walerien, the prima* of I’ari- 
.sian stmnghohks, <*ontrr>lling all the coun- 
try round alnnit — there tniglit Ik* an 
attack, th<*rc seemed ri(> cansc for appre- 
hension. Here was a grand “ circum- 
ference limr.” thirty itjilcs long, around 
which tiicj'(‘ w.'is (*omplcte tcb'gruphio 
communication, and from wliich there 
were siihtcirunean passages for " 1 ?! e«. 

( iiizcDs and the soldiers felt a kind 
of joy in the proMpc< t of the coming 
and never dreamed of failure* 
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tt^k about the In 1358 the Dauphin tried in vain to 
‘‘useless nkitrehsi^ ' and to send out of take Paris, and in the following year 
the city day by day large processions of the King of England tried, airf had also 
vagabonds, il^f suspected persons, of to give it up. But in 1425 the English 
women and children who were likely to had l>etter success, and Lutetia bowed 
fail of means of support. Every one her neck to them for fourteen years, 
who remained was expected to eontrib- In 1427 Charles Vll. tried to reconquer 
ul(' lu!artily to tlie sturdy defence, and, the city; but the English laughed him to 
pr)ssibly, to offensive movauiHmta. scorn. In 1402 the Duke of Burgundy 

Tins was the sixteenth siege of Paris, ravished all tlie country around, and sat 
In the ye ar 53, B.C., Labienus, the down to a siege, but had poor luck. In 
enrrgc'tic lieutenant of Julius ('msar, 14G4 the Comte De Charlois surrounded 
laid siege to tlK‘ islniKl on which the the city with Ins meu-at^arms, but soon 
Lntctiniis lia.d luiilt tiie T’ai is of tliat da\ , w<-nt away crestfallen. In 1530 Charles 
and so worried them that, nCU‘r a time, (^)uint, the then king, batU‘re<l down the 
tin V hiiriied tin ir town, find ndired as walls. Under Henry III. and Henry 
l.evt they eould. Fiv(' hundnsl and IV. Paris sustained the world-renowned 
thirty \(‘ars after tills siege tin' Ihanans siege of 17)03; and in *1814 the allies, 
!n4d tln‘ town, and Ciiihleric, the first after a short delay OUtBide the gato, 
cliief of tile Franks, e.'ist covetous eyes rambled at their own sweet will through 
upon the long rows of noble buihlings the uvemu^s of the tonn. 
spK adout on either iiank of theSeiiu*; One of tin* sights in the gardens and 
and. by-and-by. In- laid sii'ge witli sue- public parks during ibeM* few days, 
cess. Then came tin* Normans in HtF) ; In'^wei'n the dc'e*laration of the Republic 
and they |)illagi*d ehurch and monastery, ami the final investing of the city, was - 
and tliri'w many of the inhubitant.s into the daily drill of the citizens* Thou- 
the llaiin's. Driven out, they eaine sands of men, dressed in their eV0ry-da^ 
a<iain sliortly after; and this time, the clothes, with blue sashes tied abodt their 
Parisians repeated tin* trick of their waists, ami mnnlK‘rs on their breasts, 
fo! ( fatln'rs, the Lutetians, — they bunn*d went nwkwnnlly, but with gl^t d^t* 
their own town, and retreated. Onee minat ion, through the military evoldtk^ 
more, in Htil, an enormous band of under the directions of angular sergeartlii^e 
Norman brigands arrived to pillage who never smiled, no matter how ridicu* 
Paris, lu'siegi'd it, and took it, but loos tlie butcher and the baker looked in 
found little Ihen'in About thiflP time, their Soldier clothes. The 
the idea of extensive fortilieationearo.se, (iuurd, in its stitf, tall hatvS, and its blue 
and walls were built in haste ; but before uniforms, daily did twelve hours’, duty oil 
tlvey were completed, buck came the tlie fortifications. The liotel-keei>ei‘s, 
liersistent Normans, with an army of the merchants, llio liodesmen of all 
thirty thousand men, and laid a siege classes, shut up their shops, and re- 
which liisk'd two years. As the Nor- nounced all idea of profit. The Turt'os 
mans were about to retire, Charles le and the Spnbis, some eighteim tlkpuaand 
Gro|[^apitulated, to his own dreadful strong, were praised and Wherever 
disgi’aoe, and mndo a shameful peace; they went within the city. Hundreds 
whereupon he was im]>eaclied and lost of refugees from the environs of *Sois- 
tlirone. fngitives froa^, vSedan, Jj^plc who 
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were half -starred, covorod with dust, and 
in many cases with rniid, their garments 
in tatters* came struggling in, I saw 
men whohml been witliout food for days* 
and who sobbed over the bits of bread. 
The most atfeeting s[)eetoole was tlic 
daily arrival of the [Hmsjuit families from 
tlie litUe towns around Paris. They 
came in by bundieds upon hundreds* 
General Trot'Iiii growling, and announc- 
ing his intention to pass them on throngli 
the city to a safer part of France. Put* 
poor things ! they never left the com- 
fortable shelter of the walls when once 
witliin. TIk'V cam[>ed in sheds, in grana- 
ries* in railway carriages no longer in use* 
inca/e.s, w hich the proprietors generously 
offered them. There were ten thousand 
refugees from Strasbourg alone. 

All the licggars drove a thriving trade 
in tricolor Ih publiean “ lilxTty-trees** 
and caricatures of tlie dejK>sed Kmperor. 
If a wounded soldier stopiMvl on the 
street to talk* he wils surroundcHi* at 
once by hundreds of eager listeners* 
and he usually got a hatful of money. 
The |X>puIations rt.'fiistsj to lu lic^ve that 
MacMahon wa.s not dead. The story 
that he was a prisoner was distasteful. 
On the Champ de Mars thonsamls of 
troops paraded ; along tlie river opjH>.site 
TroemFro a huge stockade was placed ; 
and on the heights of Passy fortifica- 
tions bristlt*d. 

On the Mill of SeptemlnT General 
Trwhu held .i review, and the array of 
forces was certainly im[>osing. Kveu 
the Parisians, with their tendency to ex- 
aggerate the number of their <lefender«* 
had not bclieverl that tin; town contained 
such a gigantic anny. 'blie line of 
troops extended from the Arc de Tri- 
ornphe to the Bastile, and numtiered 
three hundred tliousand men. And 
what a chattering, motley, noisy line of 
tro<ii)s it Every complexion and 


'every accent an'd'dtall^f^ppilfk^ were 
represented. Jules t^^avre and the other 
members of the Provisional Government, 
as it was then called, had wished to ac- 
company General Trochu as he rode 
along the line ; but he had o])ject«*d, and 
said, “You eannot ride, and you do not 
want to make yourselves ridiculous be- 
fore the Parisians.** Si non 6 irro ^ brn 
trovato, for Favre and Gambi tta would 
have looked rather absurd caiieoling ]k> 
fore the National Guard and tlio Com- 
munists in esse. Immense crowds of 
women* all wearing tlie tiicolor, and all 
babbling like magpi(‘s* followaal llie Cieii- 
crai and his staff, commenting and eluif- 
fing the workmen and the hourfjeois, and 
indulging in lively curses uixm the in- 
vading Prussians. 

On the <]ay after the review T went 
out at dusk to Asnieres, to discover 
whether the bridges ov(‘r the Seim* were 
to be blown iii), and J found thousands 
of men, balf-nakcd, toiling on the outer 
works of the fortlficatious. As yet there 
was no w'ater in tlio ditches; l>nt it 
was only tlic w'ork of a few Ijours to fill 
the moats. The walls Wkid more 
formidable than ever l)efore. Here the 
approaches were distinctly difficult. As 
I arrived outside the walls the sunset 
bad cast a ceilain glory on the wcstcra 
sky that threw' everything into relief* 
except the dark outlines of the gigantic 
fort (If Mont Vah'rien ; and this rose 
through li kind of tremulous mist* frown- 
ing and sombre. The hills and woods 
beyond madi; a black background, into 
which the great mass of masonry slowly 
melted, and was lost to view'. For tbe 
first time I realized that Paris is a forti- 
fied city. On whichever side I ga»5d I 
saw a grim* high wall, with a |||jnok« 
nosed cannon leering from l|(r%p» 
0 tret<?hing away, and tbe sei^tinela 
l^nadiug* — vainglorious cockneys, 
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doubt, their best forth^ in the forests as a wtirhii^ to the popu- 
defcnse m boiintry. Asni^res was lations that hod not already, retreated, 
deserted ; tfce pretty wjiter-side villas This measure was misunderstood in 
were empty; there was nothing to eat Paris, and was attributed to the 
in the town. I had to satisfy two or dalisni of the Prussians; and thousands**^ 
three venerable fanaties that I was not of people flocked up to the heights of 
a spy, afbu’ which they told me that the Montmartre to see the fires and to pro- 
Prnssiau Lancers had been seen the day claim that the Prussians as they came in 
before in the neighborhood of IJas were burning all the villages right and 
Meudon and Sevr(^s, and that the treas- left. In the wood of Montmorency, at 
ni('H of porcelain had been brought in Stains, and at Le Bourget, the fires 
great liaste from the factory at Sf'vres raged for hours. All along the route 
intolhiris.* from Draney to Boudy, innumerable 

Next morning, when I went out upon small fires, like ground stars, were 
the htre<‘i, 1 found all Paris in emotion, twinkling. The rumors were magnified . 
Ail my French fi iends were livid with as they drifted down from the heights of 
< \eiteinent. advaiu'e of the (Jer- Montmartre to the grand boulevards, 

mail ai my had a[)peaied close to I’aris ; and the Parisians went to rest that night 
some Prussian prisoners had het*n taken, eonvineed tliat the Prussians had burned 
and were now on the strot'ts, being at least a hundred towns, whereas they 
parade<l up and down. 1 went to see liad really l)urned nothing at all. 
them. N(‘ar the Cafe Ainericain stood On the 15th, as a passenger train 
one of eiglit Uhlans, who had been dis- rolled into the station of Senlis, it was 
mounhHl, wounded, and ea}itured. ile taken by tlie Prussians. On the same 
iiad been allowed to retain ids lane(‘, as day, near Chantilly, another train wiUi ' 
his captors fancied that this would give shot at by Prussians posted along the 
him an artistic flavor. The crowd, above line; and in the afternoon the governor 
which ho towered like a Brobdignng, was of Paris received a despatch from 
enormous; and some of the market* Vincennes, saying that the advanoe- 
woinen, who had been having a perptdnal guard of a large German column had 
holiday since the declaration of the Rc- been seen between Creteil and Neuilly 
public, ericHl out, “Down with them! on the Marne. This looked very much 
Death to them !” But no one* otfered vio- tis if Paris would shortly be invested, 
leiiee. Some (d th(‘ prisoners allerw aids On the 16th the Orleans line was cut, 
complained that lliev Inid liad- their On the 17th a Prussian deUtchment 
decorations torn off ; but none of them crossed the Seine at Choisy-le-Roi ; ou 
were liurt. The moment any one at- the 18lh a strong column crossed thft 
tempted to incite to bhxHlshed, a man river at Villeneuve St. Georges. Hei% 
would climb up to the nearest elevated there w^as an encounter, whieh tlie joUT'- 
I>oint and “entreat his brethren not to mils of Paris at the time called the first 
bring disgrace on to the Republic ; battle near the capital. I found, on tlie 
whereupon everybody would shout for evening of the 18th, that 1 had choose 
ordm and tlie amiable goddess, Reason, between imprisonment in Paris during 
would jresume her throne. the siege, and the chtnees of witnessing 

^ soon as the Germans were signalled the operations froin^|without. I deter* 
inii|iediate vicinity, fires were mined to visit lines ^|^.front of 
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Stiasboiirg, and then, if possible, to 
make my way through the i>ccupied 
oounti^’, to the German head-<jnarters, a 
,,.tt*i^ whieli, I tlionght, would occupy at 
best three or four days, but which 
proved much longer and more dittlcult 
than I had imagined. 

I left Paris on the evening of the 
18th by oue of the last trains which 
went out of the capital, and the last 
words I lieard witiiin the walls were : 

It will all Ix' over in a fortnight. The 
Germans will l>c pushed back. They 
cannot resis^t the tremendous forces 
wiiiiiu the capital.” 1 went to Kouen, 
from theiKM^ to I)iepi>e, thence to Dover, 
thence to Ostond, and so presently 
found myself again in Germany and on 
the way to Straslx)ni^. 

If it harl lU't been for the unfortunate 
affair at C'hatillon. the proplieey winch I 
heard as I left the walls of Paris might 
have provetl true ; but the rapully ad- 
vancing enemy, which ought to have 
received a severe' cheek, was a!lowe<l to 
effeet an easy victory in its eirdcavor to 
take the plateiUi of C'hatillon ; ami it was 
not only successful in doing this, but it 
created a veritabh* |;ai)ic among the 
jMHuly diftr-ipliuetl troops with whom 
it < aine into contact. On the 18th of 
Sei)tem)j»'r, (ieneral Ducrot, who Imd 
already < sc.'ij»cd from the Prussian lines 
.and got saft'Iy back to Paris, occupied, 
with four <li\i>i(»ns of the infantry of the 
line, the lu'ights of Villejuif andlho.se of 
Ifeiidon. In the evening, he made a 
cavalry n-eounoissariee to sec what were 
the mrncmenls of the enemy. lie was 
naturally anxious to Iiinder thefiermnns 
from continuing their march n[K>n Ver- 
saillcH, w hich s(?em(*d to la* their objective 
p</mt. At daybreak on the Pdth there 
was a general engagement, ir» which the 
<li vision of (ieneia^l (VKxCa Ux>k a part, 
susUiinin^ 5;^ije of the Francs-Tireute, 


whp had attacked the as 

It wa.s moving along the highway. The 
forests in the neighborhood of Seeaux, 
Btigueux, and Clamart had not been 
thinned away to allow of milittiry move- 
ments ; and the Germans readily found 
shelter there. “Ambuscaded In'liind the 
trees,” says Glarelie, “ tlie Prussians 
fired exactly as they did at Forl)a(]i, 
directly into the masses of advancing 
French troops. The disaster was great. 
Some of our Mobile battalions liivil into 
the IGtli French line, whilt' the Zouaves, 
formed out of the rennianls of the i»‘gi- 
inents of the Ardennes, tied in <lis(uder. 
pnnic-striekei), tlirowdng awav theii gmis, 
ami dragging with them in tliis preeipi- 
tale retreat tlie greater part of tlie ainiy. 
A regiimmt of etiViilry eomjwisiMl of 
cuirassier?', (ff (*aralmiiers, of ehasstMiis, 
of gendarmes, a mixed regiment, which, 
in its pieturesijnc amalg.aination gave a 
melancholy idra of the few bu’ces left to 
Fnitu’c — this regiment tried to stop the 
runaway.s. 'I'he artillery ke])t its |>o»i- 
lion, and bnuely answcreil the Germ.‘ni 
batteries; but it was all in vain: the 
troojts wavered and tied. From tlie 
heights of tlu‘ naloubt of C'halillon, so 
hastily abandoned by us, the? (iernmii 
batteries sent their sliells into our dis- 
ordered rcgiiiicnts.” 

M. FrancisfjUi' Sarccy, the (adebrated 
critic, who saw tliis retreat from the 
jilateati of Chalillon, thus dc'serilics it: 
“ 1 shall never forget the dolorous sen- 
sation which pierced my Iieart like a 
sharp fOTow. Here was a retreat in all 
its hideou.snoHS. Soldieifcof all liranclies 
of the servie came disbanded, straggliiig, 
or io broken plaUKins, some witliont 
tfidf haversacks or weaf>ons, some still 
armfxl, but all stamped with thei||^l^ 
of desertion. Ambulance wagofliVww- 

S rless horses, broken ammttlllll&tt 
rriatfcs, struved to and fro in a 4IIS 





oi-deredj;|^§^^5^. i^iher Bid^’ of Uie ^ 
i‘oad, 00 eid^alks, there was an 
enonnons maae of women and children, 
anxkmsiy aakiug al)oiit the survivoi-s, or 
heaping reproaches and inenaces upon 
the drunken and discouragod soldiery, 
because there wore wretehca in uniform 
wlio wen^ intoxicated ^nd who stiiggercd 
along against the walls. Cries, songs, 
inii)recalions, laughter, weeping, the 
gi'diins of the wouudwl and the oaths of 
thi' wagoners, and, over and al)ove all, 
the indistinel growling of the crowd, the 
fai-otT thunder, like that of the oeean in 
(lays of U'lnjxist, was most impressive. 
^\ e came hack to Varia in despair. On 
tlu' boulevards we heard that twenty thou- 
sand of our soldiers had Ih*cu completely 
enisiied hy one hundrial thousand Prus- 
sians. near Clamart, that tiie whole 
army had tlnown away its weapons, de- 
claring that it (*ould tight no longer, and 
that the vimorious troops wcri‘ [airsuing 
tlu‘ retreating French. 

•‘ The National (iimrds, furious, t<K>k 
the deserters hy the collar, called them 
eowjirds, and carried them olY, with in.-iny 
Idows from their inusket-hutts, to the 
police stations, or to the Place V\*nd(dne. 
Idle (‘xasperattsl cr<»wd spat in the faces 
of tile miserable men who had dishonored 
tlieir nnifonn and the name of Freneh- 
inen. There was a univtTSJil cry against 
the Zcaiaves and the l.ancers, and their 
execution was clamored for.” 

Meantime the ITussiaus liud insbdled 
tliemselves in Vcmailles. They had sur- 
rounded the old town on all sides from 
a distiinee, asimQr as the JHtJi ; and the 
Uhlans had hain confided to them the 
taak of discovering the condition of the 
town, and entering it for a requisition. 
The epiloy appears to have had a very 
coirectc estimate of the number and 
quality of the forces there, and to have 
^^tennined to have the heud-tjuartem 


of one of its armies at Vei^illes, both 
for the romance and the^'^i&^cal ad- 
vantage of the thing. Tb^iltayor of 
Versailles, rejoicing in his new-foniid-| 
Republican dignity, was assembling the'|§^; 
wise men of the place for a parley OC^- 
cerniiig precautionary measures, on we 
morning of the 18th, when it was an- 
nounced that three Hussars, each of 
whom wore a skull and crossbones on 
his cap, were outside the town, and de- 
sired to speak with His Honor the Mayor. 

These bold horsemen (‘ame up through 
a long line of the National (luard, few of 
whom laid any guns. But the Mayor I'e- 
fused to see them unless they could 
] present th(‘ authority of some General : 
lli<‘ref()re they W(*re withdrawn, flarly the 
next morning an aide-de-camp, followed 
hy a single horseman, cam<^ again to see 
the innni(‘ipal authorities. He spent the 
greater }>art of tlie morning in conversa- 
tion with the Mayor, representing to him 
the uselessness of lesisUnce. But his 
talk, (‘inphatic though it wivs, perUai>s 
did not jnxKlnce so much effec‘t as the 
thunder of the cannon, which was now 
iieard between ^"e^sailk^s and Sceaux. 
Tiiis cannonading api)ears to have con- 
vinei'd tlie gO(Kl Mayor that there was a 
large Prussian army at hand, and he was 
wavering between capitulation and a 
hopeless resistance, when tliere suddenly 
arrived from the same directi(>n as the 
(i/dc-f/c-cum/> a captain of engineers, also 
an aid of the Cieiieral commauding thq^ 
Fifth Prussian corps. The keys df th^ 
magazines, in which provisions and for^"^' 
age werb stored, were now given up, 
and hy this time cannonading was heard 
on the farm of Villa C'oublau, only a 
very short distance from Versailles. 
This noise came fi'om General Vinoy’s 
valiant attempt to the heights of 

M«iulon, — an atteillpl|which imsuc- 
eei4ful. TM© 3»jUwiw tralo^^ to and 
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from Paifijp had been suspended the 
daj About noon tlie Mayor 

, appeared ^before the gate at the end of 
the Avenue de Piu'is, and read tlie text 
of the eapitulation of the city and the 
forces in it. A striking passage in this 
doeainient was that strictly s|>ecifving that 
ail nionuments in the liistoi ie town should 
l)e respected. The French probably re- 
membered the furious tilt of tlielTussians 
up the Cliamps Elys^es, in and 

how thev broke the Btatnes at Mabnaison. 


d’Arraes. 

the Kue St. Tierre, the Avemie de 8l. 
Cloud, and the road from 8t. Germain, 
Um inhabitants, overcome by curiosity, 
gathered in great crowds to se(‘ them. 

All beads were uDOOvered ns a little 
band of Zouaves, bareheaded and 
wounded, made piisoners, just at tin^ 
close of the tight, were hauled along by 
the dusty Germans, who were munching 
bread or uqcoueernedlT smoking tlieir 
pi|>es. 'I'bere were a few cries of '• Vice 
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FllKNCH OUARD MOBILE IN THE CAMP OF BT. MAUB. 



One of the Lieutenants of the National 
Guard, stationed at Versailles, was then 
invited to a parley with the Prussian Gen- 
eral. lie was ol>lige<l to pass over the 
field of battle, and. while there, he saw 
tlie rruHsians lifting the wounded into 
rBmbuIances markwl, Hospital of Vor- 
llftilles, Palaee.” This for the Tiinnon,” 
etc. The effect of this upon him can 1>ct- 
ter lie imagined than d(»seribcd. He next 
saw the ilftmense IVnssiau ccilurnn filing 
away from the jKrtiitions it had suc- 
ceeded in holding in the woorl, and 
ra[>idly enter Versailles. There were 
about twenty-five thousand men in this 
column, /although the French put the 
number-if(i high a§;| 


/a Be]mhJi(piP ! '* to whlfib no objections 
were made ; and in ;in hour or two, the 
spiked helmets of the Pavarians and 
their crests were seen throughout the 
wiMxis and the gardens of Versailles. 
Tlic city [>la^ at the disposi^loi^ of its 
captors twenty-sut oxen, ten hogsheads 
of wine, and ttfib hundred thousand 
francs* worth of grain i||id forage. Large 
numbers of the Germim troope paaeed 
directly oiat of the city to go forward^ 
l>Oeitions near St. Germain ond: 
Cloud; and others inauguralod^jlil ' 
tempore feast, and, havidg gor 
»<dve«, tfK>k the usual preca 
their own safety and that of tb® 


goods. 
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I’ncniiiH Fiicc to Face. — JuJcs Favre iirul Bismarck at Ferri^^e8. — Pci'sonal Qharacteristics Of the Gemuin 
Cliiiiu’clior. — Ilis Xoiioiis uliout France. — A Portrait of him by Favre. — His Opiniott of Napoleon 
III. — “lie Deceived Ever}lM>dy.” — The Crusliiiiff Terms Demanded of France. — The Force 
of CaricaturcH. — .M. Fuvi-c considers his Mission at an End. 


D UIUX(i those terribli* days of the 
l.sth and lOtli of September, days 
whii-li broiijj;ht siieli anxiety, and were 
full of so niueh bitter suspense for Paris, 
Jill intiuview destined to prolong the 
re>isi;inee of the great capital, and to 
give it the character of implacable fierce- 
ness wbicli it gradually assumed, liad 
tJilo-n place. Jules Favre had been 
selected for the 'di tile ult and delicate task 


Jules Favre approached the Prussl^fi 
with the feeling that neither he nor tiis 
colleagues were in any respect blame- 
worthy for the declaration of the war, 
and that the terrible condition % whidh - 
the French nation now found itseU 
was due solely to the incapacity of a 
rt'tjinie which he and his followers had 
always condemned. He therefore neither 
felt the shame nor the revolt of pride 


of mlvaneing to meet the victorious 
enemy, and soliciting from it such con- 
(jcssions as might render the lot of the 
compiered more tolerable. 

We heard M. Favre much criticised in 
those days, and especially by Uiosi* who 
were anxious to found upon the ruins of 
tile government of which he >vas a mem- 
ber a tremendous insurrection, and a 
social revolution. At the close of the 
war, too, when hearts were still very 
sore, Jules Favre was condemned by 
many because be had not been able to 
meet the triumphant Bismarck with that 
uni-u®ed demeanor otwiined by 31. 
Fouyer-Quertier when that eminent fiuan- 
eii r and economlM; came into eontaot 
witli the Pruiialln Chancellor. Pouyer- 
Quertier, it said, rather staggered 
» <he coolness of Bismarck : met him on his 
ground, assumed the swagger that 
man affected when he was in 
end drank w ith him his atrocious 
of lemonade and white wine, 

: his head when other Frenchmen 
avo succumbed. 



by which an Imperial envoy would have 
l>een agitated under the circumstances ; 
but )’e was a true patriot, and, as such, 
his heart wns torn with grief which 
could not conceal. The war, if the vIp- 
torions Prussians now chose so tar;c9tt-' 
aider it, was at an end. The govern- 
ment which had declared hostilities was 
overthrown ; the enemy had success- 
fully vanquished the most aggressive 
of the FTench forces, and virtually held 
a great part of the country at its mercy. 
To precipitate the horrors of the siege 
ui)on a population of two millions of 
persons, upon hundreds of thousaiida * 
helpless women and children, upon 
vast numbers of people who lived 
hand to mouth, and who could not be 
expected to have provision for the long 
months of inaction during llveatQfteaty 
was a reepoilsibillty which nether M. 
Favre nor hk friends felt that th^ could 
incur without an ^|fl^t to disengage 
themselves. 

So oa 18 thi«,Jin«s Fftihn 
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much di0^ity in discovering that illiis 
triotis When once outside 

Baris, ho was himself quite lost. Lord 
;VXvons’ courier had stated in Paris tiiat 
the German head-quai‘tei'8 was at l.»agny, 
and would be moved next day. Lord 
Lyons himself told M. Favre that Bis- 
marck was at Grosbois. M. Favre, there- 
fore, made a pretext of a visit to the fort 
near the Charenton gate, and so bad got 
out of town without exciting tlie sus- 
picions of the jealous National Guards, 
who were already beginning to assume a 
menacing attitude with regard to the 
newly constituted government. I^res- 
ently M. Favre, accompanied by two or 
three other oflicials and a French staff 
officer, came to the last village occupied 
by the French troops. All the houses 
round al>out hud been abandoned by 
their inhabitants. 

A priest came from a church near by 
to warn M. Favre that he would be made 
prisoner if he wont on ; but the little 
troop set forth across the desertcil coun- 
try, and, after an liour’a march, they came 
to some (ierman soldiers posted on either 
Side of a long, tree-lx>rdered alley. Here 
the F rench officer had his eyes bandaged 
by the enemy, and as soon as the soldiers 
learned wlio M. Favre was and what he 
wanted, an escort took him and his 
companif)n8 to Villeneuve St. GtH^rges, 
where, M. Favre b lls n.s, he was ushered 
into a deserted house, ami a guard wa.s 
jttneed at his dfK»r, w ith orders under no 
Oitijumstanees to h t fiim go out. That 
evening M. Favre was the unwilling 


Count Von Bismarck stated his w illing- 
ness to receive M. FAvre, and promised 
him safe conduct through the lines. But 
it was not until late in the afternoon that 
the two diplomats met. The head-quar- 
ters had been hastily moved from IVb'aux 
to the magnificent chAteau of the Koths- 
childs, at Ferrii^res ; and Count llutz- 
feldt, Bismarck’s private sec'retury, was 
sent to hunt up M. Favre, and toll liiin 
of the change. 

‘^So w^e turned back upon our steps,” 
says M. Jules Favre in his ‘-simple iv- 
cital ” of the events of the war. “ When 
we reached the little village of M(mtr\, 
we were forced to stop there : our U nm 
could go no farther. We foiiml two 
{)easants wamlering alK)iit the ruins of 
a farm, which, they told us, had ])een 
piHageil three tiines^ so that they had 
nothing left. Kveiy thing, even to the 
sills of the windows, had been destroyed. 
Wc sat down on a heap of rubbish. 
After waiting half an hour wc saw tliree 
cavaliers, followed by an enormous ve- 
hicle, approaching. One of them, very 
tall, had a white enp with a large rosette 
in yellow silk. This was Count Von 
Bisnmrek. He dinmoiinUal at the gaU* 
of tlie farm, at which 1 stood to meet 
him. 

“ • 1 regret,' I said to him, * that I can- 
not receive Vour ExiTllcncy in a place 
more wortijy of iiira, Pcrhai>s, how- 
ever, ruins are not entirely witboifl some 
relation to the conversation that I have 
had the honor to ask for. They show 
with elo(|uenoe the extent of the niiss^ 


guest of a German General, who did his 
best to be dvil to the Kepublican envoy, 
and. meantime, M. Favre imlitCHl a polite 
nr)U* to Count Von Bismarck, who was 
thmi at Meaux. An officer fad off post- 
haste for Meaux with the message, and 
the officier cpnc ba^|||/i|»l|^vp*clo^ 
the monliig 


fortunes to which 1 would like to put 
end. We will, if Your KxcelleDW®^^^ 
allow, try to install ourselriss 
begin oar confersation.' 

‘ No/ said Ojunt Biamaroif' 
is probably a hou.se in a better odoiN|!|| 
•omewhere in tlie neighborhood* aod 
|hat would lie Otter for our odoflmitidM; 
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Yes, said one 


of tlie peasants, 

‘ about ten miruib^s from hero is the 
C'liAioau cle la Haute Maison. J will 
show you the way there.’ As they 
walked towards the chateau. Count Von 
Ibsmarck said, ‘This spot seems as if it 
wtMe made for the exploits of your 
Fianes«'i'ireur8, The neighborhood is 
infested with theiil, and wc hunt them 
down pitih'ssly. They are not soldiers, 
and we treat them like assassins.’ 

•• ‘ lint,’ said M. Favre, w ith anima 
tion. " they are Frenchmen, who are 
(h'ftmding their country, their homes 
and their hearth-stones. They rebel 
aLCiiust your invasion ; they certainly 
liav(‘ a right to do so, and you override 
the l:iwh of w'arin refusing their applies 
ti(ni to th(*se Francs-Tirenrs,’ 

“ ‘ We can only recognize.’ said IJis 
marck, ' soldi(*rs who are nmler rt^gulai 
discipline: all the others are outlaws,' ” 
M. I'avre nuninded him of the edicts 
published in Prussia in l^ld, .and the 
"Holy Crusade" preached against the 
French, ‘‘ 'riiat is true," said llismaick ; 
" and our liaa's have kept the marks of 
(h(‘ ro|K*s with whieh your generals hung 
oiir citizens upon them." 

AVlam they reached the chateau they 
sat down in one of the rooms; but His- 
marek was ill at case. Ho said, "We 
aie very poorly placed here. Your 
Franes-'rireurs might get good aim at me 
through these windows, and," writes M. 
Favre, U8 I expreescii my :istonishment 
and my incredulity, ‘‘ I must beg you," 
cx)ntiuued he» ** to^tell tlie peo^de of this 
-houH(! tliat jwi are ft 'member of the 
goyernimmt, and that you order them to 
strict watch, and that they must 
aii8#fisVith their heads any criminal 

attempt." 

Aft^r these littk precautions, natural 
though on the part of the Prussian 
^Chttucell*^ in an enemy’s einintry, ti|m 



two gentlemen ' proceed^ft ' 1 
M. Favre briefly stated thft^' 
and that of his colleagues wei« , 

clear. They had not overthi’own 
EmperoFs government. He Ixad 
by his own folly ; and though they Cftin6 
to power as his snc(‘essors, they only did 
it in obedieiuH' to supreme necessity. 

“ It is to the nation," said M. Favre, / 
“ that it belongs to decide upon the 
form of government tliat it wishes to 
live under, and on the conditions" of 
peace. It is for that reason that we 
have (*alled upon it for an expression of 
o) union ; and 1 have come to ask you if 
you are willing Hint the nation should be 
inU‘rrogat(‘d, or if you are making war 
u[>on it with the intention of destroying 
it, or to impose a government upon it. 

In tliis ctivse 1 must observe to Y’our 
Fxeellenev that we have decided to de- 
fend ourselves to the death, l^aris and 
luT forts can resist for thi'cc months. 
Your country naturally suffers by the 
presence of her anmes on onr territory ; 
a war of extermination would be 
to both countries ; and I think that bV ft 
little good-will we can prevent further 
disaster by an honorable peace." 

Count Vou Bismarck said that he 
asked for nothing but peace. Germany, 
for that "matter, had not ti*oiil)led peace. 

“ Yon," he said, “ declared war upon us 
without any motive, tmtirely for the pur- 
pose of taking a i)ortiun of onr territory. 
In doing that, you hud been faithful,^ 
your past. Since Louis XIV, 
you had never ceased to aggmndize 
yourselves at onr expense. We know^ 
that you will never give up this policy. 
Whenever you get 3’our strengtii back 
you wdll make war uiK)n ns again. Ger- 
many has not st)nght this occasion, but 
has seized upon ber security, and. 
that eecuiil^tiii^iikuaMttgh^ ODly% 
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‘porpetnal threat agaiust us. It is tho 
key of oiM house, and wo want it.’' 

M. Favre said : 

' ** Thou, it is Alsace and Lorraine, 

. Count Von Bismarck ? ” 

“ I have said nothing al)oiit Lorraine ; 
but. as to Aisatia, I will speak plainly: 
we regard it as absolutely indispensable 
to our defence.” 

M. Favre remarked tiiat this sacrifice 
would inspire in France sentiments of 
vengcaui'c an<l hatred, which would 
fatally bring about another war : Ai- 
satia wished to lernain Freucii ; that she 
might be coiapienal but could not be as- 
similated ; and that tlie province would 
be a source of ejiibarrassmeut and, [)er- 
ha[>8, of weakness to Germany. 

Bismarck said he did not deny 
this ; hut he rei>eatcd that, whatever 
might happen, and even if France were 
generously treate<l by the conqueror, she 
would stili dream of war against G<*r- 
nmny. She would not accei)t the capit- 
ulation of Sedan any juore than that of 
Waterloo and of Sadosva. All our 
country is in mourning ; our industry is 
suffering greatly ; wc have made enor- 
mous saeritices, and we do not mean to 
begin again to-morrow,” he eoncluded. 

M. Favre endeavored to naxlify the 
harshness of Bismarck's opinions, asking 
him to lauir in mind the great chajige in 
national maniiiTs since the beginning of 
the century, and that wars were, hy 
science and hy the obligation of 
^'Sltemational interests, r('nden*d more 
and mor(‘ irnpos^^ibh• ; that France had 
received a crm l lesson, hv which she 
would profit all the more ])ecau.He she had 
been forced into this adventure against 
her will. 

Count Von Bismarck objected to this, 
affirming that France wanted the war 
against G€i!i»any. in review 

the old v^lctlve of 


the Press,’ and the warlike enthusiasm 
in the Cwy/.v Leijialdtif wlien the decla- 
ration of war was nuuh'. 

M. Favre, having ventured rather 
timidly to inquire whether the J’mssians 
were aiming at a Bouapartist restoration, 
Bismarck spoke out iinpetuously : “ What 
concern of ours is your form of govern- 
ment? If we thought Napoh'on most 
favorable to our inU)restswt‘ would bring 
him back; but wt. leave you llu* elioiee 
of your internal administration. What 
w'e want is our own safety, ami wi* can 
never have it without we have tin* k<‘y 
of the house. That condition is abso- 
lute; and I regret that nothing in it can 
be (‘hanged.” 

From this ix)iut tlie conversation look 
a sharper turn. M. Favre continued to 
dwell ujK>n the necessity of bringing the 
war to a close, and jueventing the enor- 
mous losses which both nations must suf- 
fer if liostilities were prolonged. Bis- 
marck insistrd that all this liad b(*on 
forcs(.‘en by the (Jermans, and that they 
preferred to suffer it ratlnu' than to have 
their chiidr(‘n take up the task. “ For 
that matter,” he said, ‘‘ our position i.s 
not HO ditlleult as you seem to think it 
is ; we can content ourselves w ith tak- 
ing a fort, — and no one of them cauh<)ld 
out for more than four days, — and from 
that foil we can dictate our terms to 
J'aris.” 

M. Favre cried out against the horrors 
of the homhardment of u huge capital 
filled with innocent and defenceless 
people as well as wiUi soldiers. I do 
not say,” said Bismartk, “ that wo sba^f 
make an assault on Paris. It will proliS 
ably suit ns better to starve it 
we move about in your i>rovinC6% 
no iinny cejtuinly enn stop ns. StAVi: 
hourgwill fall on Friday, Toul, 
a little soijner ; Marshal Buzaine 
eaten ins mules ; he has now begun 
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hla horses, Ira pretty floon he will Jmve fraiii from indulging in ji persoBar 
to (jiipitulate. After invivsting Varis, impressions of Count 
we can cut off all its supplies with a “Although he was then/' we 1^-" 
cavalry eighty thousand strong ; and we publicAn Minister of Foreign AiTah*df: 
have in;ul(‘ up our minds to stay here as “ in his fifty-eighth year, ^ismarck ap< 
long ns is necessary." })eared to he in the full f^cc of his 

id. Favn; (‘ontinued to plead for the talent. II is lofty stature, his p(»vv(‘rful 
coin ot-ntion of a French assembly with h(‘ad, his strongly marked features, gave 
'^^l^K‘h tin' (lermans could treat, and him at once an imi) 08 ing and a harsh 
lK gg(‘d him, in the event of such a eon- aspect, which was nevertheless tem- 
voeation to olTer aeeepta]>lo conditions ])ered by natural simplicity, aiilouh^|i|| 
and to malo' a solid peace. almost to good-natnia*. Ilis greeting' 

Ihsiiiarc'k ans\\(M-ed that an armistice was conrte{)Us and grave, absolutely 
would l)r ne(‘(‘ss:u'y 1<» do all that, and free from any afl'eetalion or stiffness. 
h(' did not want om‘ at any price. S<» so<»n as conversation wjis begun be 

llv this time it was (piitt* dark, and assumed a betu'voleiit and interrogative 
llu' two gi'utlrinen scparat(al. air, that h(‘ kept up the whole time, 

inarck, as he was taking l(‘av<‘ .Inli s Ih- certainly looked n[)on me as a 
Fa\n'. said, “ I jun willing to n (<*gnizc negotiator unworthy of him ; but he had 
Unit yon havi' always sustained the the politcn<*ss not to manifest this seoti- 
policy tliat you defend to-day. If I mi'rit, ami apjieari'd intm'csted by my 
wi're suri' lliat this policy were that of sincerity. As for mysi'lf I was imme- 
Franee, I would engage the King to ilintely struck by the clearDess of his 
retire w'ithoiit touching your territory ideas, the rigidity of liis good sense, 
v>r asking yon for a pimny ; and I and the originality of his mind* The 'v 
am so familiar with his gi'iierous senti- absence of all pretence in him was nOt ' 
ments that I could guarantee his ae- the least remarkable. 1 judged him t» 
eeptance of such terms in advance, be a politician, far superior to all that 
Ihil you represent an imperceptible had been thought of him, taking inti 
minority. You spj ing out of a poptdar account only wdiat preoccupied 

movement, which may upset you to- wdth positive and practical solutions, 
morrow. We have no guarantee, tliere- indifferent to all which did not leati up 
fore. We should not have any from to a useful end. Since that time 

the government which might take your I have seen much of him, we have 
jilacH'. Tlic evil lies in the mercurial treated many questions of detail to* 
and unrelleeting character of your conn- gether, and I have always foBtu! h ir^ 
try. The remedy is in the material the same. ... Ho is fully cooS 

guarantee that wc have a right to take, vinced of his own personal value. He * 
You had no soniplcs about teking the wishes to give himself entirely to the 
blanks of the Rhine from us, although work in which he has had such prodig- 
the Rhine is not your natural frontier, ions success, and if, in order to carry it 
Wej^lto back from you what was ours, on, he must go further than he would 
and!#l ttiink that we shall thus assure like, or nol^so far as he could wish, he 

would resign himself to the situatipa,,^ 
It^VPayre, in giving an accemnt of his Nervous and is 

nation to his colleagues, could not re- ways magtjjg 
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often heard ‘Imports of his oxeessive 
sharpneaa'^ but he never deceived me. 
Jlle hue often wounded nu‘. 1 have 
.|*evolted against his exactions and ids 
Jjli^rshness ; but, in great as in little 
things, I iiave ah>ays recognized him 
as straightforward and [^nnctnal.” 

Tlie interview was resumed at Fer- 
rit'^res, in the evening. “I was re- 
ceived,” said M. Fumc, “in a great 
pdrlor on the ground tloor, called the 
Salle de ('ha.ssc. The rmssian licld- 
post Mas already chtaltlished there. 
'I'la* regi>tries, stamps, tlu' ietter-hoxes 
Mere all arranged Mith the same pre- 
cision as in lierlin. K very thing wt‘nt 
on withdut noise, M itliout ennfusion ; 
each one ha<l his |)laee. Bismarck Mas 
«till at table. lie (‘ame doMii to ask 
me to partake of his r(‘[)a.‘s(, uidieh I 
decliiK'd. SliortU afterwards Me ]k^ 
gun to eouver.se togetlu r.” 

Among Bismarck’s remarks that even- 
ing many were very notcovorthy. He 
60emcd to attach groat imiortanee to the 
violence of the French pres», the olfeii- 
llive earieiitnrc'^ and railleries of (ier- 
DEmny, and to draw from them the 
Inclusion that the nation Mas pei-sist- 
^tly hostile, and could not he corrected 
in its sentiments. After a time, M. 
Favre, speaking Milh ('Xtrenie frankness, 
accused the Chancellor of being the 
instrurncnl of the imperial party, which 
he had the design of imposing anew 
ijpon the French nation. 

“You arc entirely misUikcn,” said 
Bismarck. “ I liavc no serious n^ason for 
liking Napoleon III. I do not say that 
it would not liave l>ecn handy f<jr rne to 
have kept him in his place, and you have 
[lone a bad turn to your country by upset- 
ting bhn. It would certainly liave lx*oii 
possible for ns to treat with him ; Ipi*’ 
personally^ I have never b<‘eu able 
much gOfllw him. || be lifted it 


' 'a '' 

we might liave been two sineere allies; 
and M*e could have handled Eiuope at 
our will. He tried to deceive everybody : 
so 1 trusted in him no longer ; but 1 did 
not wish to fight liim. 1 proved it in 
18(>7, at tlu“ time of the Luxt'inliourg 
affair. All the King’s party elamortMl lor 
war. I jilone repelled the notion. I 
even offered my re.sigmition ; gravi-ly 
injured my credit. 1 only mention lhc.s(> 
things to prove to yon tliat the Mar Mas 
not my making. I would ccrUiinly nc'vcr 
have undertaken it, if it hail not been 
declared against ns.” 

Then he ginc M. Favre a picluit'S(jiU' 
ac(‘Ount of the negotiations, in Mhiidi M. 
lU'iKHlctti plawal so disastrous a part, 
called the Duke oftiramont “a mediocre 
diplomat,” said that hhnilc ( )Hi\ it i Mas 
an “orator and not a statesman ; ” linally, 
he added that if tlic tnuinaiis intd ;iny 
inten'St in maintaining the .\apoh*onic 
dymisty they would [»ut it bru-k at once ; 
the same for the Orh ans tainily ; the 
same f<jr M. I)e ( hamboi*!, who would 
be much more to their taste. “As for 
myself,” said tin* ( hanccll<n'. “ I am en- 
tirely out i)l’ lh(‘ ([iicstion. 1 am even a 
I{(‘(>ublican, and I Itold that there is no 
good governiiient if it docs not come 
directly from the peo[)lc, only each j/eo- 
ple must shape itself to its necessity, 
and to the nalitmal manners.” 

The (jiieslion of an urmistiee m uh again 
raised that evening ; but no further prog- 
ress was made tlian this, that His-' 
marck Mould consult the King, and that 
be personally wanted a guarantee for he 
neutrality of Ihiris during an armistice 
in wliicb an assembly should be invoked. 

The next day, at (deven o’clock, u: 
Favre anxiously waited the of 

Bismarck’s interview with the SMlt 

“ At** luilf-past eleven,” saye’ 
Favre, “ he sent me word that he wirfiilit 
liberty. 1 found him seated at a 
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ill a large, ftW tiiagniflcent parlor on llie Bismarck to lay them a sborl'' 

first floor of iW Ho cinin' for- time llie Count returndtj, 

ward to meet me. and, leading me up to written statement, and they^'^to 
his denk. showeil me the Jof/nxil pour notes. ^ 

Jiire and another paper, which had not M. Favre had set down guaranti^® 
l>een phuu'd tliere without a moti\4‘. given hy Paris of her eontil^jlpd ncutral- 

Here,’ lie said. * look at tlie prfx>f ity during the armistice w.)rds: 

of your i)acifi{‘ and moderate inteii- ‘‘A fort in tlie neigliborhooS of Paris.” 

tions !’ ” and he showed M. Favre 
numerous earieatin'(‘s representing 
Prussia in tin* most luit(‘ful sliaj)es. 

Afti'i he had dwelt on this long 
enough to ronm' M. Favia^’s ti'm[)(n\ 
the latter said that he wished to 
come to the point at one(‘. ‘‘ You 
Jiave sjM)k(m witli the King; I 
^\ould like to know the i\‘sull of 
your i‘onvei'sation.” 

‘‘ 'Dh' King.” said Ilismarek, 

‘•a<‘e('pts till armistiex} undei' the 
eonditions and with the olijeet that 
have agreial ujM)n. As I have 
already told you we ask for lh<‘ 
oiaaipation of all the fortress<*s 
l>eHiegeil in the N’osges, tiuit of 
StriLsIkMirg. and tlu‘ gtiriisou of 
that plaei* Jis prisoners of war.” 

This led to an animaUHl diseussion. 
whieii. at two or thret* points, was 
in danger of }>eing inU‘rrui>t-ed hy 
violence of feeling. On ea<'h of 
thes<’ (Kteosions Ilismarek would 
Bay, Let us try a new (H)ml)inu- bismaiick (Militauy). l^7o. 

tion ; lotus look for a eomliination.” 

M. Favre told him that tlie people of “Tliatis not it at all,” said Ilismarek, 
France would never eonsent to the sur- (piiekly. “1 did notsay o fortj 1 might 
render of the troops in the garrison of ask yon for a numher of forts. 1 \vafl|y' 
Strasbourg, in view of the lieroic defense jiarticnlarly one that controls tlie town', « 
which they were then imiking. “It — Mont Valerien, for instants.” 
would ho cowjirdly,” he said. M, Favre made no answer. Bismarck 

Bismarck declared his willingnefS to continued: “ThoKiDgaeceptslhocom- 
talk i^Ver the matter again with the King, binatioii of A moetiug of the Assembly 
aod went to do BO. While tlie Chancellor at Tours, for instanoe; but he i|t^ist8 
gone, F^avrt sat at a ti^le and tliAt the garrison of Straslxiurg ikjah be 
^Ote out the substance of the conditions given up as prisot^era of 
of armistice us he hud understood At this 





Favre’s ciikgo broke down. He 
rose, and t^irned avrav bis liead, that the 
enemy might not see his tears. “ But,” he 
‘‘ it was the affair of a second ; 
'^ttnd. re(‘overiug niv calnu I said, ‘hor- 
give ini'. Count, tliis nauuent of weak- 
ness, I am ashamed to liav<^ let you 
witness it; but my sufferings are such 
that 1 am excusable for having yielded. 
I must now ia'g permission to retire. I 
have madcamistnki' in eomini: hiuv, but 


pulsion, and be here to-morro^ ; in the 
contrary ease. I shall liave the honor to 
write you. I am very unhappy, but full 
of hope." ” 

Bismarck himself aj)peare(l some- 
what agitated. Ib' extended liis hand 
to Favre, addressed him a few' polite 
words, and M. Favre turned his back 
upon the enemy. 

lie reached Paris just in tiini' to hear 
the excited eomment.s of his eolh'agues 
upon the shameful rc'treat of the 


French troops from (diatillon. 



But ilie decision that Bismarck’s 
terms were loo harsli, and could 
not Ik* acc4‘ptcd, was unanimous; 
au<l next day the Prussian Chan- 
cellor rccei\t*d a noUu stating this 
fact. 

()?i ihe evening of the 20tli of 
S<‘pU‘mher, the famous pixHrlama- 
tioii, iti w’hi(‘h tin* gov(*rum(‘nt of 
National Ih'b iiw* declared that it 
would yield to tin* ein‘!uy “ neithiT 
an iiH’h of French U'rritory nor 
a stone of French fortiM'sst's.” w’as 
po>tcd on the walls of Paris ; and 
on the 21st of S(‘ptember (lam- 
betta, its Minister of the luUuior, 


issued an address in winch he 


IUSMAKCK (CivtMAN-. 

I am not sorry, 1 olM^ycd a W'ntiinent 
of duty, and nothing less than imiauioiiH 
neecssitv C‘<aild have made me suffer the 
tdr^ires ini[K)scd upon me. I shall 
faithfully rcjfotl to tlie government all 
the dehiilsof our eonversation. Persem- 
ally I thank you for the kindness witli 
which you have received it, and I sfiall 
remernUrr it. If my govenirocni esteems 
that there is anything Uj do in tlie itikT- 
est of }>eaee, with the eoiKlitioiis you 
liftve laid down, I shall overcome my re- 


reminded the people “ That sev- 
euty-eight years before, on that 
day, their fathers had founded the 
Kepuhlie, and had taken a solemn oath, 
in the presence of the invader, to live 
free or to die in combat. 'I'hcy kept 
tlieir oath ; lliey comjucrwi, and the 
Republic of 17h<‘l hfis remained in the 
memory of men a Hymlw)! of heroism and 
national grandeur. The govemraent 
installed at the llbtel de Ville, amid the 
enthusiastic cries of Vive la MpuUiqwu 
could not let this glorious anuiverwM^ 
pass without i^luting it as a great et* 
ample.” 


wtiRoes inr storm and calm. 2ii 

So wrote Gambetta, who waft bo soon Paris suffered siege. ,the 

afterwards to undertake iiis mission of and without a constant oi 

organizing the national defence in that tragic and romantic events *bccam^,. 
part of the country as yet free from Let us now pass the most importanLb® 
the invader. them in review. ■ ' 

For four months thereafter the city of 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 

The Army of Strasbourg. — General Uhrieh ami the Forti*ess which he liad to clcfeml. — The Forts. — The 
Cathedral. — Fire and Boruhaj dmeut. — The Tyranny of tiio Mob. — lmnien.se Destruction. — Loss of 
one of the mo-.t \'aluahle Idhmries in the World. — German Sie^.jc Tm-tics. — Tlio spectacle after the 
Sun-ender. 


E have already Been that Jules 
Favre, in his rejKirt made to his 
colleagues of the goverumeut of National 
Defen(*e, after his visit to C ount Bismarck 
at Ferricres, sjKike of the Chuiieellor as 
very stern in all his remarks about Stra.s- 
l)Ourg. It is the key of the house,” said 
Bismarek, and 1 must have it.” Jules 
Favre wa.s not slow to perceivt* that Bis- 
marek meant by this that StnuslKnirg was 
to be compri.sod in the new (iermaii\' 
wliioh he wii.s carving out. with so imndi 
lalK»r and at siieh an ex[»euse of bhnid 
and treasure. I'imt? and time again, as the 
pitiless ( iermari laid <lo\vu his e<mditions 
for the ainiistiee wliieh the Freneh fell 
was tie(*e.ssary to their eaus(‘, the oeeii- 
pation of Strasljoii rg, of Tout, and of 
Piialsboui'g wa.s insist<*d u[Km in the 
sh.'opc.^t U'rms. Once M. Favie lost 
pafieiiee. and said, It i.s much more 
simple to ask us for Paris ; ” but Bis- 
marck, speaking of Strasbourg, said, ‘‘the 
towrj is .sure to full into our Ijand.s. 
ItTs no long<‘r anything but a matter of 
cahailations,” 

I we/it down from FrAnkfort to Stras- 
iKujrg in .September, wlam tin; Cierman 
bomba ninn nt had been in progre.ss for 
Bon»e twenty days, and was, no little 
surprised to find that I was only one of 
thousands of fj^i^tus. 'J'he inhabitants 
of Baden, Wurternbiirg. and the sections 
in the neighborhood of the Rhitu;, looked 
on w ith gl^ delight at the steadily prose- 
cuted op^tttions for re<x>very of the 


city, which they regarded as belonging 
R) Germany. Day after day the little 
German papers published extravagant 
announcements of the coming assault 
upon Strasbourg, — an assault which 
never came. At Appetnveier, wlu're 
the railw’ay branches off to Kehl and 
Strasbourg, I found the transportation 
of trooiis to and from the front in rajiid 
progress, and the (hdays for civilians 
were interminable. 

To travel through tin* lovely land in 
the [>eaceful Septeunber did not remind 
one much of wa?’-time. I'Ik* dark high- 
lands of the S(‘hwartzwndd loomed up 
peacefully to the left; .mul <»n tin* right, 
in tlu‘ })road, fruitful valley of the 
Rhine, few sol(li(*rs wnu'e to be seen. 
At Rastadt th<*re was u solitary senti- 
nel ; but on the bioad t»lain before 
the town an immense number of earth- 
w’orks show(*d what tremtuidous prepa- 
ratioi) bad been nuule for the Fretieh, 
whose first entry into G(*rmany was 
exp(‘eted to )>e n[)on thi.s vale, so often 
d<*vaHtat<'d in past times by Freneh 
armies. 

Th<‘ people of Baden were so delighted 
at being relieved from the threatened 
invasion (for during the days following 
the battles of Weisseiiburg, Saarbrlickcn, 
and Woerth the}' were in mortal terror) 
that they emptied cellar and kit(^n in 
order to bring the passing troops refresh' 
nients and te cheer them on to the fight. 
What the French might bj^ve done in 
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Baden if they had been bettep prepared, 
it was easy to see ; but tliey conU'nted 
themselves with cutting the bridge over 
the Rhine and waiting the oiislanght of 
their enemies. 

A little rough riding in a peasant’s 
wagon was necessary in order to gt‘t to 
Auerheim, wiience the best view of 

Strasbourg in flamc's,” as tlu^ Hadeners 
called it, wiis to be Iiad. The journey 
occupied alK)ut two hours, across a well- 
cultivated country ; and, althougli it was 
quite late, the villagers came out from 
all the sleepy little dorfs to stan^ at the 
strangers who had come to see the bom- 
bardment. The S(‘ene was, iiah'ed, worth 
a rough day’s ride on the railway and 
the fatigue. At nightfall the whole sky 
above Strasbourg was illuminated by 
fires raging in one of the ))0()r('r 
quaiters. It was a fearful sight to hw, 
though the peasant driver said that a 
few evenings previous no h'ss than half- 
a-dozen quarters had bi-en hla/.ing. The 
flames had been seen for ov('r twi nty 
miles. He also said that in Auerheim 
tlu' screams and the lamenbitions of tla‘ 
inhabitants of Strasbourg were often 
lienrd. This souiMhal somewhat apenay- 
phal, but h(^ insisted u[K)n the truth of 
it, gesticulating with Ins long porce- 
lain pij)e as he pointed to the great 
tower of the cathedral, wliieli loomed up 
vast and dim against the lurid back- 
ground. Now and tlam a blaze of more 
than ordinary inUmsity was seen, denot- 
ing the fall of some building, and this 
would be followed by a momentary 
gloom. The regular booming of tin* 
cannon was faintly heard. 

About ten at night we drove forward 
to the entrance of the little village of 
Auerheim, whore there was a picket sta- 
tioned. This picket halted the driver, 
but was easily jiacificd by cigars and 
small The only hotel in the 


village was occupied by olpcers, and 
the police had kindly issued orders 
that no strangers should be allowed tQ, 
remain there over night ; so, had it 
been for the kindness of a neighbor, 
should not have lieen able to secure our 
sixth of the one sleeping-room, with 
(piarters on some doubtful straw. All 
niglit the village streets rcsoundedf with 
the hum of the voices of the peasants 
and strangers, who were coming and 
going on ilieir exeursions to the best 
])oiMts for seeing the conflagration. The 
following morning brL>k(‘ briglit and 
fresh as si)ring, and I engaged my host 
to lead me as near as j)ossibl(‘ to the 
German batt(‘ries at Kehl. 'bhe little 
riv<‘r Kinsig flows hard ])y, and from its 
higli banks a good view of a portion of 
Stras])onrg and of Ktdd is obtained. 

highest sj)ire of the catlu'dral, four 
miles distant, was superbly illuminated 
by the glow of the morning snii. I bad 
been told in Frankfort that it had been 
di'stroyed; ami, indeed, the German 
ollieers (‘onfossed to m(‘ tliat, it had been 
fired upon from Kehl, but only because 
the commandant of the city had persisted 
in making the platform at the foot 
tlic single towcu’ the place for an observa- 
tory. So accuraU'ly liad the shot been 
sent that it had passed over the platform 
without damaging the tower. ** Tkis 
was,” said my informant, ‘‘ the ouly 
tiin(‘ the sacred edifice had been J^^'cd ^ 
upon ; and this was a case of necessity, 
since by this means the French com- 
mandant might have lield communication 
with the mountains in the rear of the 
city, and overseen the entire movements 
made by the forces in Baden and Al- 
satia. The platforflj^is two hundred 
and twenty-eight feffKibove the gmmd, 
commanding every part of the city and 
fortifications, and the momyam passes 
of the Black Forest and ihfri^sges.'’ 
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The famous tower of the Strashouriz; 
Cathedral roadies a height of f«mr hun- 
dred and eiglit y-.six fta^t al>ove th«^ jiave- 
inent, and is, next to the Ihniniid of 
Chei)ps, the highest (*di(ic*t' in the worhl. 

The German guns were busy, although 
it was searetdy dawn, aiul were jxHinding 
away at tiie eit.adel, ^liieh lay nearer to 
them than tlie ehun h ; l)ut the peasants 
were at woi k in tlieii' tields, or (*ngaged 
with tJie hemp in the standing waters, 
and sentinels, with a bu>ims^-like air, 
warned the \isitois not to enter within 
the line of tiian Kehl was but a fi‘W 
hundnal yards to our left, and the tiring 
from the batteries there eoukl 1 k‘ easily 
followed, the sound of the (‘X[)losi()n of 
shells falling in tin* ^tretds bi'iiig dis- 
tinetly heard, although we eonid not 
observe their effect, i»eeause of the long 
rows of pot)lar trees. Across the Ivhine 
the I^ssian batteries in .Seliiltigheim, 
Uut»reiiitHaii, and liisdiheim kept up a 
monotonous lefraiii. 'I'he oflieer with 
W'hom 1 w'as in coin er>ati<*n said that 
Dearly five hundred cannon and mortars 
were in [losition, altliough at that mo- 
ment the tiring wa> veiy .slack, f ifty 
tliousand Baden and J’russiun troops 
were (‘on.stantlv under anus, waiting for 
a breach to lx- m.ide in the wall'. 'I'hey 
seemed to liave little confidence in (ien- 
ei||.T:hri< ■h’s detiant .statement that he 
wodld hold the town so long as a soldier 
and a biscuit were left. 


Avatelicr on the banks of the Khine. 
Vauban seemed tfie possi'ssion of Alsatia 
to France by laying out a number of 
fortified plact's. forts, and citadels ; in 
the south, against Switzerland, IIiiu- 
ningen, which was rased in 1815 ; in ,the 
north, Weis.senl)urg, and the so-called 
AV eis.sen line; and the centre of the 
wliulo system of fortifications was Stras- 
bourg. The elii(‘f disadvantage of the 
<“ity as a military foi t was th«‘ fa(;t that 
it was on a plain. 'J'he Gm-man military 
authorities say that, had it bemi placed 
about llfty kilometres further back, 
somewhere in the neighborlnnxl of Sa- 
veriie, the declivities of the A’osg(‘8 would 
have bt‘en a protection, and woiihl have 
n.aturallv gham it a ilominant position. 
The only im ans of getting a wide view 
from the town is by climbing the minster 
tower. 'I'he town's only advantage is 
that it has an eiiliri' command of tile 
Khine, thongdi distant alK>ut seven and 
one-half milics, and silnated on the 111, 
(»ne of the tribntarie.s of that river. The 
Khine i.-* heri‘ di\ided into throe arms, 
and StraslKHirg iUelf is built iiiMin an 
island formed by them. A canal eon- 
neeks the city with the Kliine, and, by 
obstrneling the former, water is sent 
into the ditches of the foi-tress, thus 
imiking the city more eajjuhle of defense. 
The forliti<*ation system was generally 
tliuiight to l>e excellent, espeeinlly the 
fortified eunduU* and citadel. Towards 


StraslKHirg had at the time of the 
bombardment a })Oj)ulation of over eighty 
thousand souls, Iialf of w horn wt*re I*rot- 
e.sUints, and was justly eonsiden'd the 
most imj>ortanl fortress in Alsatia, s<*eur- 
ing the latU*r’s posse.ssion ; and, in the 
hands of the French, being the Im.He <»f 
OfK‘rations for th^ ( arnpaign in Baden 
and the Palatinate. ]l was tin* farther- 
most outpost in France towards tin* East, 
the protectoress of Alsatia, and the 


the V(»sges there was a strong line of 
defence, witli two proje<;ting bastions 
and two forts at the ends ; in the north, 
Fort Pierre, and in the souths F'ort 
Blanc. This part of the fortress was 
only entered by the railway and by the 


Saverne gate, the latter being well^pro- 
tccted. The two side linos of 
whieh is almost triangular in slmpeJBi® 
al)oOt equally 80 U§|iil^ 

one, from Fort 
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del, was provided wit^ natural protec- 
tions. The ramparts' were built on a 
level, cut by the 111 and the ditehes, the 
entrance into the fortress Ixung through 
the Hospital and th^ Austerlitz dales. 
Behind the ramparts lay the forage 
magazines, the military prison, and the 
Ausiit)rlitz Barracits. The northern side, 
from Fort Pierre to the citadel, com- 
manded the two Suburbs of Bobertsau 
and jxis Contados, and a small island. 

The citadel, built by Vau])an in P>82- 
H.*), was separated by an esplanade from 
the city, and could contain defensive 
material for a number of months. But, 
as we have ulr<*ady seen, it was too 
poorly equiii|)ed with arms, artillery, etc. 
It w'as pentagonal in shap<‘, provided 
with five bastions; had barracks for 
ten tliou.sand men and liftemi huiulred 
horses ; and at the beginning of the siege 
is said to have had within its walls about 
four thousand National duards, two thou- 
sand (Jardes Molhles, two tliousaml artil- 
lery, fifteen humha'd men from rc'giments 
of the line, a great number of mules ami 
Arab iiors(‘s, which had beem colleidtal 
w'ith tile view' of an expedition into (ier- 
many ; and, upon its walls, had some 
three or four hundred rather anticpiated 
cannon. 

When tbe army of Mui'^Iahon had been 
defeated in the two batth's of AVeissen- 
burg ami AVoerth, the commandant of 
Strasbourg w’us retiuesled by Lieut enant- 
deneral A’on AA'erder to capitulate. In 
truth a less brave man than General 
Ullrich might Imve hesitated to under- 
take tl)|) defence of a city w Inch had for 
ita garrison only the rabble of retreat- 
ing liners, chasseur 8-d>-pied^ artillery-men, 
and ^rcos, who had been routed in the 
night after Woerth, and had fled 
to nearest |ortre88. The sunwilpnB 
to on tbe dth day 

MacMahon’s 


defeat were sent to the comraandant of 
Strasbourg, in the hope that he mi^t De 
influenced to yield the town. But be^ 
had received the most encouraging pro^i-^ , 
isos of immediate aid from Paris, and" to 
all the threats of botnbardmen'.- and 
assault res]>ondcd by a cool and contin- 
uous negative. General A^on Werder 
at once liegan the bombardment. The 
iowm was invested u[)on the 12th of 
August ; and for nearly forty days there- 
after a rain of shell and shot from the 
iron throats of more than five hundred 
cannon fell upon the. terror-stricken in- 
halutants. Commandant Uhrich sent 
word to the German commander that he ' 
felt called u]>(>n, as an act of reprisal for 
tlu* bombardimmt of the city, of which 
ho had not b(‘en notified, to direct his 
guns upon the little town of Kehl, which 
contains about two thousand inhabitants, 
most of the houses being small 
Collados. 'I'lie GcrniJuis liad oae'1)attery 
at a short distance to the left of this 
village, which was otherwise totally un- 
fort ilicd. In the little church w'cre a 
number of wounded. From the roof the “ 
flag of the sanitary corps was floating. 

'Flu* Germans were unanimous in say- 
ing that on this building the first shots 
of the French gnus were directed, and 
that in a short time the cluu'ch was set 
on lire. Had it not been for the 
of the local farmers the woundcjd sol- 
diers would have been burned alive. All 
the ijihabitants of the village fled, leav- 
ing their houses and property unpro- 
tected. Many houses' were blown to 
pieces by shells, and the public buildings 
were com])letely wrecked. 

General A'on AA^erder then sent a pro- 
test to the eornmamjir of Strasbourg, 
saying that his guns, in violation of the 
law of nations, had been directed against 
the unfortified and open town (ft Kehl 
without previous intimation. Such n. 
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method of making war, be' Continued, was Northern (ierint^nv, and the city was 
aiiheurd of anioiigst (‘ivilized nations, placed uiuler tire on all sides, 
and must intluee him to make (ieneral Thenceforward, from the date of my 
Uhrieh personally res|K)nsible for the eon- visit until the surrender, the eondilion 
• sequences of the act. Apart from this of the town, tin' garrison, and the inhabi- 
he should cause the damage done to be tants W'as frightful. The soldiers were 
assessed, ami should seek eompensatiou no longer subordinate, and the better 
for it by means of contributions levied class of citiziuis, seeing a threatened 
in Alsatin. This note w.'is issued on the danger, j)lea(h'd that theil* city might be 
19th of August, ami greatly embittered si)ared ; but the mob ruled everywliere 
the feeling on both sides. The damage outside the fortress. The commandant 
done in Kehl was, in fact, as.se^.sed, and began to take measures for the expulsion 
a n^port was sent in to the (lermau gov- of the (lermans, who formed a part of 
ernment. 'Fhe (lermans had not, up to the population; and, on the morning of 
this date, made preparations for a long or the 21sl, oiie bundl ed (lermans, who 
serious siege, since large forces were at had been serving in the Algt‘rian Foreign 
tlieir command ; and the army of defense Li‘gion, w(‘r(‘ ordeieil to leave the city. 
op}>osing them consisted, as they knew, I'lie gates were optuied, and ten were 
of but ten thousand men. 'riu' Stras- s< nt out at each gate, so say the ( lerman 
l>ourgcrs had been w is(‘ enough to call in accounts, with the threat that if they 
immense (juantities of provisi<ms fnun looked back tiny would <if f>ace be shot 
the |ieigld«>rhood before the in\estim*ijt down. 'I'ln'se unfortunate men were 
was comtdete ; but they foiiml them- plac(sl in an inseema* i)ositi(>n. They 
selves embarrassed by the pn'senee of found theiiwclves between two fires : 
thousands of villagers and mouwtaini‘ers being dresseil in their Freneb imiforms 
who flocked in. It wa.»» estimat<Ml that they were marks for the (lermans, and 
in three days before' the 19th of August if they attemplerb to regidii the French 
twenty tliousaml villagers ('aim- in for lines they wnS- sure of being shot. 
proU'ction. (Icneral L’lirioh baind liim- Mo.*it of tlnmi saved their liv(‘s ly rnn- 
self with a hundred tliousaml people ning straiglit into tin* (lerman lines, 
under his jerotection, and with an over- d'wo of them wt-re natives of I%jmeraniH, 
whelming fon'C of besiegers, assembhal ami, oddly enough, fell into the hands 
his town. of a Foim'raniaii r('giment. The children 

On the niglit of tin* l^sth and 19th (jf in the stn-ets j»<»iiited out the (lermariH 
August heavy cannonading wa.? kept np who did not sjM'ak the dialect ; and all 
on lK»th sirles, and immense damage was thesis were arrested as suspected of |k>s- 
doiK' to the city of Strasbourg. 'I’lnr sibl(> collusion witJi the enemy. Among 
guns threw' into the fortress a perfect tin? jmrsons thus arrested were 'irmny 
hail-storm of bomfis and eaniioii-balls. Foineraniari br(‘wers, — men who were 
On the evening of the 19th the fortifi- taken olf their wagons and sent imtnedi- 
calion eanght fire in many plamrs ; but ately to prison. Men sent out by the 
the .Strasbourg garrisrui w'orked w'ell, (’haritable Society of Lausanne, in Switz- 
tlu' guns being valiantly manned and eri||,nd, were arrested ufl spies, ;.y|iud 
directed by artillerv-nu'n w ho i»ad served iti^^Hsoned. A yonng^^irorman 
their time in the French army. On the who was i|.j>tured OT ^ome FjPiiidlt 
^.,^.^0th a powerful siege train arrive^ frpm pickeU|,^.|^ 
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literally torn to pieces by the excited 
niob. His head was cut off and stuck 
upon a pole, and carried in triinnpli, tlie 
mob following, shuutiug, singing, and 
cursing the besiegerH. 

It was a fearful time for the peace- 
ably inclined citizens, who desired any- 
thing rather than the unclieeked license 
of their own mob. The stories of the 
cruel treatment of (German tuisoners 
reached the besiegers’ lines, and hun- 
dreds of shells were thrown into the po^m- 
lous (piarters, where they were expected 
to reach anti pnnisli the riott'is. 

On the 22d of August tlie (Jerinans re- 
ceivi'd reinforcements from Itashidt, and 
more heavy guns came also from Cologne 
and from rim. C’ommander I’hrieh was 
informed that a breach woidd be shortly 
madti in the walls, and the city stormed ; 
that an assault would be iH>stpou(‘d as long 
as possible, siuet' the (duinau vielorit's 
else\vh(‘r<* must show the useles.stu'ss of 
■longer obstinacy, and King William hatl 
ordered that the commander of the be- 
sieging forces should spart* his men ,as 
much as ])()s.silile. and should do the city 
and its inhabitant's tln‘ least amount of 
injm-y consistent with coercion. Jt was 
at this time that the (lermans noticed 
the Hphmdid |>oint of observation which 
Commander Uhrieh had on (in* ealhe- 
di :d ; so he was infor.med that, if he did 
not at t>n(a^ clear his instnmu'nls away 
from tin* ehureli, the grand old edifi(*e 
would be bombarded, despite its snort'd 
eharacUa-, On this day^Gcnernl^Jbrieh 
asked that the womou and children 
might be allowed to pass out; but, as 
the (Tcnnan commander desired to exer- 
ciser moral pressure upon the garrison, 
he refusird to allow this. He permitted 
fieoeral Chrich to send a letter to his 
A great number of Germaiirf^^jUl^ 
at fiiis period llikiiclled fMun the city. 


It was atii 


DUS day 


for the little^^roup of besieged, for^ on 
the morning of the 24th, no less' thili 
five hundred cannon outside were manned, 
and fifty thousand troops awaited the^. 
signal for assault. The Germans, with 
singular, although perhaps with uiieon- 
Bcioiis, insolence, asked General Uhrieh 
to come out, or send one of his officers, 
to see the jireparations which had been 
made for the bombardment. This he 
refused to do, saying that it was never 
possible for him to inspect the German 
forces until those forces had capitulated. 
He added that he was determined to de- 
fend himself to tlie last man and the last ' 
cannon-ball. 

During the whole of the 24th a terrific 
cannon duel was kcjit up, and at five 
o’clock on the following morning the 
firing ceased, from pure exlnanstion on 
botli sides. The right side of tlie cita- 
del of .Strasbourg was almost enj^rely 
destroyi'd, and half-a-dozen fires were 
burning in various (juarters. The next 
night the (n*rmans si'ut ten or fifteen 
sliells per minute into the city. All 
night tlie sky was lighted by the 
flames of burning Keiil, Kobertsau, 
Sehiltgheim, and Konigeuhof, which had 
been fired by the French, and at mid- 
night the moon was obscur(*d by the 
smoke above the Imrning city of Stras- 
boin g. The peasants of the 8iirrourel0j^ 
villages asseinliled in thousands to watch 
the flame.s and to listen Ui the cannon- 
ading; The fires wore seen, nearly forty 
miles away, by the inhabitints of tiie 
lllaek Forest. The whole of the Stein- 
strassc, the Bluu-Wolkenstrasse, and 
the new church of St. Peter were in 
flames. From time to time it looked at 
if the old cluirch were burning, the 
tower seeming to be glowing red, and 
the flames a[)pearing to run along it as 
if>»' sporting with the sacred, building* 
The ^Idiers of Kehl could read ordlaa|^ 
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print at a distance of four miles from 
l^tinaing Strashoiirg. The wind blew 
westw'ard, currving the flames into the 
most po})ulou 6 quarters. Firemen and 
citizens worked desperately to stay 
the progress of the flames ; wliile the 
mob, completely beyond control, ran 
through the streets, robbing and plunder- 
ing the unidoteeted, and breaking into 
deserted houses. 

This night of the 21 th of August made 
a profound impression upon the besieged 
inhabitants. The leading local news- 
paper, in its iss,ue of the 2 r>th, contains 
the following : * ‘ What ruin and mourning ! 
At eight o’clock last night the enemy 
began a terrilic tire, destroying fortunes, 
ti'easures, and grand woi ks of art. What 
losses shall we mention (itst ? 'I'he Pub- 
lic Library, the 'remple Xmif, the Mu- 
seum of I’ainliug? Most sphmdid houses, 
in the finest quarter, are now only heaps 
of blackeiu'd ruins. 'The Public Library, 
80 famous throughout Kui-oi>e, contained 
books and manuscri[)t, the m(»st uni(pie in 
the world, the result of centurie.s of labor, 
patience, and perseverance. Nothing 
now remains but a ft‘w j»archments. 
The site is covered with ruins, .and ail 
that we can fiinl is the carbonized cover 
of one or two lKK>ks in a corner. Of the 
Church of the New Temple, which was 
tihe largest l^rotestant place of worship 
in 8 tra 8 lx>urg, with its s[dendid organ 
and renowned mural paintings, the four 
walls alone remain. The Art .Musenm 
a 4 Anbeth' is entirely destroyed. The 
Cathedral has hitherto only escaped by 
miracle. This morning, again, some 
fragments of sculpture and stone from 
the walls were found scattered al)Out the 
ground, showing that a cannon-ball had 
Btruek our magnificent Monument, — one 
of the glories of the world. The Notre 
Dame Asylum, one of the noblest moilu- 
I^eots of the middle ages, lias been in- 


jured by sliells. The Ilbtel de Ville is 
shattered ; th(; Council Hull isdevastated ; 
many private residences have become the 
prey of the flames. Shells last niglit fell 
by dozens and by hundreds in a single 
street ; and ns soon as a fire was lighted 
np projectiles were poured like bail upon 
the spot, no doubt for the purpose of 
preventing the workers from getting the 
flames under. The whole cilv is heaped 
with wreck, and the roofs, ehimnevs, and 
fa(,‘a<les of the houses are damaged on 
all sides.” 

Kven this [lathetie description fails to 
give an idea of the reality during the 
dreadful night. The citizens fled into 
their cellars, many into the very .sewers, 
in order to save* thenist'lves from tl^ 
shells. Thousands, however, had no 
such place of refuge. They ran alx>ut 
the streets lialf crazy. 

During tin* night the heroic little gur- 
ri>on made a sally, which was repelled 
by the (iennans with great loss to the 
French. In the moruiug the eomiiiand- 
ant sent a jKirh'nu'ntain- to ask for lint 
and bandages for the wouiided, since he 
had none ; and he added that from five 
to six hundied citizens had been wounded 
by exploding shells, and by tin* beams 
flora falling houses. Many lay buried 
beneath the ruins, where they must 
remain, ns there was no time to rescue 
them. A .shell hdl into a girls' seh<x>l, 
killing seven girls, and .severely wound- 
ing many others. Still the commandant 
wouid%iot listen to the word capitulation, 
but demanded to Ik; allowed to leave the 
fortress with all military honors. The 
citizens sent the burgomaster to the dta-" 
del to plead with General Uhrich, Iwt 
the General sent him back again with the 
inUmation that he would slioot any citi- 
who attempted to resist 
thority. I, 

Oq tbe 26tli of Ao^ 
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itants of the city sent the Bishop of 
Strasbourg to plead with the (iermau 
commander. The bishop entered a 
little village where he was met by 
the chief of the IhuHsian staff. The 
good bishop first expressed his con- 
viction that the boinbardiiK'nt of* the 
city was not 3 iistitie<l by the military 
code, and begged that it slioiild be 
brought to a speedy termination. The 
chief of tlie Ihiissian staff' replied that 
if France had ever entertained the in- 
tention of uniting to tin* defenst^ (*f the 
city the greatest possible ca](‘ for its 
safidy and that of its inhabitants, sh(‘, 
would have built the fortilications so 
that the gi'eat points of defeiisi' would 
havi‘ been conct'nlrated in the oiiUr 
Dorics. Tht* ohl method of laying out 
the d(‘fen('e j)laced great dilli<‘ulti<‘s in 
tht' uay of storming, vhicli ('ould only 
be removed by simultaneously tiring 
upon tlu' city. He added that, in ordi'r 
to give th(' lmp(‘rial Frc'iich jirints .soni(‘- 
thing to say, the little undefended town 
of Saarbriii'kcm had been bombarded. 
The bisho[t, dis(!0verii5g that theia* was 
not much hope of an agreement with 
the ol).stiriate (ierman, timidly rc(|uest('d 
that all the civiliaii inhabitants of the 
city might be permitted to leave it. 
But this was sU'rnly refused. Finally 
the bishop re<|neated liie cessati(ui of 
hostilities for twenty-four ho\ns. 'I'he 
chief of the Prussian staff answered 
that this could l>e granted only on the 
assurance that (general Fhrich would 
enter into negotiations ; whereupcm the 
bishop and the chief parted in a friendly 
iiiunner. But, according to the (ierman 
accounts, a moment later a platoon fire 
was opened utx)n the chief of the Prus- 
^^ian stuff, although he held in his hand 
the parliamentary flag, which he brot^j^t 
bagk ^tnto the lines Uterall}' pierced 
through and through with bullets. On 


his return to the lines the Genaan 
batteries at once opened fire upon thd 
fortifications and tlie city as a letalia- 
tion of what they considered a V(!ry 
grave breach of military law. 

And in the midst of such horrors 
the month was slowly w'earing away, 
(jleneral Ulirich was, indeed, made of 
heroic stuff, foi' the biavest heart must 
liav(‘ falt(*red now and then as it saw 
lliMt all tlu; pi'omises of help from l^aris 
were in vain, and that in front was a 
constantly ineieasing inimical force, — a 
whole' nation. le> take* back wdiat it con- 
sidered its own. and [»itiless liccaiise 
of the iiH'inorie'S of past defeats and 
humiliations, wliicli had been inffieted 
upon it by the ('iieiny now’ in its i>ow’er. 

'File very eh'menls seemed to be 
against tlie unhappy citizens of Stras- 
bourg. d'hunder-storms ri>ared and 
poureel daily over the doeuned city ; and 
flic wret(‘lu'd jx'ople who bad been living 
in cellars were driven out of them by the 
rising of tlu' Bhine. Hundreds fled to 
the eatlu'dral, and took refuge witliin its 
massive walls. A Strasbourg lady, who 
lU'd to liasle witli her tw t) ebildreri afler 
the night of tlie 24th, described the citi- 
zi'iis as without courage and livid wdth 
fear. F.very night was a prolonged 
ti'rror, and few of the inhabitants slept 
during the night hours. The German 
firt' w'as generally strongest from one in 
the morning until five or six. 

On the 2lHh a tremendous sally wms 
made by the Strasbourg garrison, 
it did nothing save inflict a little dam- 
age on the German troops, who were 
(‘ 111 ployed in making trenches. Still 
the bells in the city were rung, as if in 
celebration of a vi(^tory. But they were 
funeral bells, and General FTlirich must 
have begun to foresee the end. On the 
niglit after this courageous sortie the 
first parallel was opened by the Germani^l^ 
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and nineteen batteries were placed in despatch, announcing a great French 


position. Another sally made by the 
French, to take an advance battery, 
proved iinsucci'ssful.. 

On tile doth of August the bishop 
again appeared in the (Jerman lines, and 
said that he was willing to undertalve 
negotiation.s with General Uhrich. The 
Germans gave the bishop the hhiglish 
and Belgian newspapers to read, which 
contained accounts of the German victo- 
rie.s around Metz ; and then had him es- 
coi ted back to the town. That night all 
the ( ierman batteries increased theii- tire. 

« But Strasbourg was silent, and nunaincd 
so f(»r thice days thereafter, as its am- 
munition was almost g<me. 

At this time within tlu' walls of Stras- 
IxHirg })otatoes were sold at 2i francs^ 
p(T hundred jxninds ; ]>eas, at I t sous 
per pound, and the only meat to be had 
was horsehesh, sold at d francs per 
pound. 

The last and crouning inisfortunc of 
General Uhrich was the cutting off of 
his direct telegra})hie communication 
with Paris. This was accidentally ac- 
com))lished by a miner in one of the (ier- 
inan trenches, who cut the subterranean 
wire with his pickaxe. 

On the dlst of August the energetic 
deputy, Keller, was haranguing the f bryi.s 
L^slatif 'in l*aris, and declaring that a 
commission should be sent into the de- 
partment of the Upper Khiiie to arouse 
the populations to a man. But no help 
clC|ic to the valiant I hrich and his starv- 
ing men. “ 1 will,” he said, shutting Ids 
teeth hard, and glaring at the messenger 
whom the bishop had sent to him — "I 
will bold the place to the last stone. If 
I must withdraw into tlic forts I will 
blow up the city if it hinders ray de- 
fense.” 

The leading Strasbourg paper, on the 
2d of September, published a treme^ous 


victory, in which both Steinmotz and 
Prince Fricdm-ich had been taken prison- 
ers, and the Crowm Prince w as severely 
wounded. A second report announced 
a victory at 'roul, in wdiich forty-niu^ 
thousand (Germans had been killed, 
thirtv-ffve thousand wounded, and seven 
hundred cannon taken. Marshal Mac- 
^lahon was said to be at ('hAloiis, with 
four hundi'cd thousand men, and Alsatia 
w'as k) be sav(‘d in two days. 'I'he 
French soldiers, said the despatch, are 
making ramparts of 1h(‘ Prussian dead. 

It was on llie day following this imag- 
inary comfort, in which the poor i)eople 
of Stra.sbourg imlulged themselves, that 
th(‘ fall of S(‘dan was annoimecd i^ 
CoTniany ; Imt tlu* |)eople of Straslwingi 
knew nothing of tiiis evtmt until several 
days aftcrwar<ls, d'he (Jerman besiegt*rs 
h,ad celebrated the vi(‘tory by firing off 
twenty-one guns. 'Die (alitor of the 
Strasbourg p.aper wrote: “Yesterday 
the enemy’s battcri(*s tired many shells 
into tlie city at rcgul.ar intervals. f)ur 
battcrie.s made a vigorous rt'ply. After 
th(‘ twenty-first shell was fired the Prus- 
sian guns w(‘n* silemaal.” 

On the 11th of September a delega- 
tion of Swiss g(‘ntlemen arrived in Stras- 
])ourg with permission from the (ierrnans 
to take in their train some fourteen 
hundred persons, chiefly aged women 
and young children. These visitors 
brought to the besieged the startling 
news of (iravelotte; of S(‘dan ; of Ba- 
zaine blocked up in Metz ; of MacMahon 
def(‘at(‘d, and Bonaparte a prisoner in 
Gennany ; and of the Republic pro- 
claimed in Paris. The Imperial Prefect 
was at oiKie impeached and deprived of 
his office, and a municipal commiBBion 
caUod to the mairie of the city the wise 
and g(xjd Ms Kubb, — a Republican^ who 
was much Moved, and who was to bd 
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the last mayor of French StraBbourjj:, 
and to have a patlietic fate, as we shall 
see later on. 

On the 2()th of September arrived in 
8trasbour<>f tin? mfw Prefect of the Lower 
Rliitu!, appointed by tlie government of 
National Defense in Paris. It is doubt- 
ful if any prefect ever liad sueli didi- 
culti(‘H in arriving at his post, as fell 
to tlie lot of Ibis brave* (“nvoy from 
tla^ capital, or such inm unity in over- 
comin^j: them. Disguised as a p(‘asant 
he succ(‘eded in reaching? S(*hiltLrh(‘im. 
Tlicri* he ran the I'lussian liiu's, aftc'r 
havinsj^ worked for se\'er;d days on the 
entrenchments of the (iermans in order 
to lull any suspicions that they mi^zht 
have, Jind, makinjr his vay towards the 
fety w.alU, swam across the inoal. and 
walking up to the sc'utint*!, vho yh(»t 
twic(‘ at liiin, <*alled upon him to d(*sist. 
Idle stupi'iied rt<'iilim'I halt(*d liim until 
tin' ollicer of the ^uard canu* to take 
him into the town to (b*n<‘rfd rhri(‘h. 

Ih'ii he was aloin* with tin* (Icneral, 
tin* new pn‘f(‘ct ripp»*il up oin* of his 
coat-sleeves, and from the rent in his 
garment extracted the ollicial decrei* 
which nanu'd him Prefect of St ras)»ouri>:. 

The (iermans had arran^i'd to storm 
the city on the doth of Sepb'inbor, the 
anniversary' of Strasbouri^’s loss to 
(l(‘rmany in lOHl. A pontoon bridi^e for 
crossing the ditch had been prt'pan'd, 
and, ns the storminji; party would liave 
been splendidly protecte<l by the Cier.nnui. 
^?uns, an actual attack would probably 
not have been lonjj^ r(;sisted. General 
Phrich, as commander of the fortress, 
well kiH'w that the French military c(xle 
forbade him, under penalty, to pive up 
the trust confided to him without a 
proper and a iQtig resistance. To sur- 
nmder without a breach in the walls- of 
Strasbourg would have been treason to 
France. But on the evening of the 


27th of September the white flag was 
hoisted. (General Uhrieh’s proclamation, 
nnnonneing the surrender of the town, 
stated Ins belief that resistance was no 
long(“r jmssible. The poor, half-starved 
inhabitants crept out fiom their damp 
cellars, from the churches, and from the 
board lioiises along the canals where 
they had taken refuge, and flocked 
around the* Gathcdral, from the topmost 
spire of which the flag was flying. 

On the 2«th the Mayor issued his 
proclamation, announcing that the gar- 
rison would be allowinl to go out wilh 
the honors of war, and tliat the German ^ 
occujiatiou would at once bi*gin. On ’ 
the day of the capitulation the public 
squares of Strasbourg were literally 
strewn with arms, wiiich liad boon broken 
and thrown away by the angry aud 
humiliated French soldiers. Most of 
those men who In'havetl with so little 
good-si'iisc were mmnbcrs of African 
regiments, though the Mobile (Juard 
and the National Guard, composed of 
the citizens of Strasbourg, maintained 
tlu'ir dignity. General Von MT'ider and 
his staff did not enter tlie city until the 
.‘loili of Si'ptembcr, when Straslxinrg was 
opened, as the Germans maintain, by 
treason, to the forty thousand invading 
French in 1(181. 

d'ho spectacle tiiat met the eyes of the 
G(M inans at tlie close of the Ixunbardment 
exceeded in extent all previous con- 
ception. The two northern suburbs of 
Strasbourg, for a space measuring ^ 
thousand feet long by eighteen hundred ^ 
feet wide, according to the estimate of 
the celebrated architect, Dembler, of 
Mecklenburg, were one mass of ruins. 
Only here and there a solitary wall 
stood up like a monument amid the deso- 
lation. Herr Dembler, in his inspection 
of the town, discovered that there were 
scarq^ly one hundred houses uninjured ; , 
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four hundred find forty-eiglit wore 
totally <l(^‘stroyed ; anil more than three 
thousand \\ ere riddled with shot and shell. 
About fifteen thousand in tlie suburbs, 
before the ramparts, wei e almost entirely 
destroyed. Of the ei\ il po[)ulation three 
hundred {KU'^ons liad been kilhal^ and 
seventeen hundred wounded, by the 
bombardment. Nearly twenty thousand 
persons were left without homes or 
money ; and tin' most mixlerate estimates 
made by tlie (iermans themselves of the 
losses, on buildings, furniture, gooils, 
sehools, ehurehes, the museum, the 
tJieatre, the preficture, the Hotel de 
Ville, the eourt-house, the bridges, etc., 
w'ere litin.Oou.oou fraiies. The value of 
tlie art eolleetions, and especially of the 
library, is inealeulable. Truly the game 
of war does not pay. 

That which contributed most to keep 


alive the French liatred of the German 
troops invading Alsatia was the story 
tmblished throughout Fiance shortly 
after the triumjihal entry of the Germans 
into Strasbourg. It was to this effect : 
that the eommander-in-ehief of the Prus- 
sian army, in billeting his o(lieei*s and em- 
{iloyes upon the starved and ruined in- 
habitants of the city, issued the decree 
that each one of the persoms bilh'ted 
should have in the morning a breakfast, 
eom[H)se(.l of coffee or tea, and bread and 
butti'r ; at niKin a second briaikfast, com- 
posed of soup and a solid dish of meat 
and vegetabh's ; and in the (‘vening a 
dinner, eomfiosed of soup, twi^ dishes of 
meat, vegetables, dessert, and coffee; 
and, during the day, two bottles of good 
table wine and live cigars. ^ 

'I’his was the crowning stroke. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY. 

Through tho Conquered ( 'ountr}-. — StnislHun-g after its Trial. — Kiiilway Tourneys under Prussian Military 
Rule. — Nancy. The Havanans. — EperuaN . — The Story of l*ere Jean. — Gening; up to Versailles. 
— The Voices olThe Forts. 


A bout four o’clock Iti the luornin^, 
some (liiys afttu- my first view of 
Slrashourg iiiKlcr fire, I arrived :it Keltl, 
where ))lenty of ruin find been wnuiolu 
hy the French slu'lls. 'riic old railw.iy 
.station Avas ijjotu*, and I stood shivt*rin^ 
in the cold nie!:lil jiir until aac Avert* j)t*r- 
initled to cross the Khint' on the itontoon- 
bridute, Avliich Avas iiuarded Ity dozens of 
solditu's, us if tht' Ocrinan^ anlicijiatt'd 
the return of the French forthAvitli. A 
carriajjje sot>n brought me to the interior 
of Strasbourg. The drive from the 
Khine bank to the toAvn Avas throu^ih a 
sct'lie of the rudest dest'iation. (Irt'at 
triads a centtirv old lay to ri^ht and left, 
stripjH'd of tlieir branciit‘s, AAhei-e once 
they liad sUkkI the lofty ^uartlians of a 
graceful avenue. Houses to ri<jht and 
in front wt'rc idl burned and scared by 
hot shot and shell, .and the custtnns build- 
ings Avere entirely ruined. A gentleman 
AAdio occupied tin* seat next me Uatl been 
lH‘leaguered in tho city three Aveeks, and 
said that at least tAVA'utydive hundred 
people were either kilhal or woundeil 
during his stay there. I took (’olTee 
luLstily in the little hotel next the ruined 
museurn, and proceeded at once to tlie 
railway Btution toencounb r the KtjTptm 
Commando.” Tin* strei'ts AV(*re crowiled 
with the stout soldiers of Baden, whose 
uniform was none of tlie nicest, and who 
compared very unfavorably Avith either 
tlie Prussians or the French. 

My pass from the general in Ber- 
lin was fortunately worded so as to ig- 


nore the fact that 1 Avas a “newspaper 
A\ l iter,” else 1 should have been looked 
upon with profound disdain by the ofli- 
ei:d whom 1 noAv (‘ueountered. He soon 
gave nu* a le(jifuittth‘(>>ts-K(irfe, good for 
the joi.rney t<> Anney ; and by aid of tliia^S;- 
1 seciuiul a pi.'Ua* in tin* military train, 
d'lie (carriages in use Avero iiearl}" all 
Frussiau or Southern (iernuin, the East- 
mu I'd-eneh railAvay having succeeded in 
rmuoviug its rolling stock before the 
invasion had rtaielu'd its line. All 
distinetioii of classes Avas abolisliAal for 
the time being, hy tacit consent, and 
Alsati.an pe.-isants occu[)ied first-class 
(‘ompartimmU in the raihvay tairriages 
for the first tiiue, probably, in their 
lives. 

We moved A ery sloAvly, with frequent 
stops hctAA'een stations, and it w’as AAith 
mmdi dinienlty that the Prussian officials 
succeeded in making the French under* 
stand the various new logulations. A 
raihvay staff had been brought from 
Gennauv, and either could not or would 
not eommunieate Avith the French in the 
French language ; and there were mis- 
understandings and vexations iunuD|ir* || 
ahle. The train had a guard of forty or 
fifty soldiers in a front carriage, and the 
other travellera were officers, telegraph 
and postal couriers, and special messen- 
gem going to the front. < All through the 
great passage of the Vosges, and in tho 
fertile valleys at the foot of the moun- 
tains, there was an atmosphere of neg- 
lect, There were no workmen in the 
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fit^lcls, save now and then an advontn- 
rons ))l()Uohrnan nitli a solitary horse. 
The 1^1 eat foK'sts and leafy ;j;hides were 
mystie vvitli eliec'kerwork of li^ht and 
shade ; and we have imagined llial 

we were j)n a holiday exeursion, if at every 
station we liad not seen the watehfiil 
guards, and stacked behind them the 
needle-gmis, which guaranteed the forei- 
hle possession ot Alsalia ami Lorraine. 
Tiie olliciaL, led-caipped and jauntily 
dressed, joked and laughed with the 
peasant girls who sold refreshments for 
the otlieei’s ; and w henever a soldier took 
anvthing without pa\ ing tlie juoper price, 
an odieer was promptly called to rediess 
th(‘, wrong tind correct the olTender. 

On all the loads ahuig the hills we 
could s(‘e long })roee>sions of army teams, 
wagons drawn )>y powerful iiorses, slowly 
winding their various ways like huge ser- 
|>ents. Lefore them rode the I hlans, 
gay and singing, their whit»* and hlacK 
lama* pennons waving graeofully. IL re 
and there aeroj^s tlic mellow fields 
spui’ied a Jiavarian oi' a Saxon ollictu', 
carrying orders from onedorf to another. 
Sometimes, in descending from the car- 
riage, I met a peasant, wito cursed me 
fluently while 1 [iurcha.sed his liread and 
wine; and once an old woman was so 
violent in her language that I heat a 
hasty retreat. Jiut in general the popu- 
lation wms resuiiiing its normal rnm^d. 
Ociaisionally one cursed you roundly 
and sold you lii.s gocxls at the samotiine, 
df chatted pleasantly and askeil eagerly 
for new's. Aftt'r seven hours of te<liouH 
riding we arrived at Xaney. I wishe<l 
to })ush e>n to T(*rsailh;s, Imt was told 
tliat tile trains did not run iiighLs in war- 
time ; so 1 went through the surging 
mai?st*s of soldieiy into the town. 

General \'ori Boniin, the commander 
of X’ancy and the neighboring districts, 
was one of the few Pruasians who have 


been whipped in recent times. An Aus- 
trian General gave him a thrashing in 
1H6G, and ht; liad never risen to the level 
of eombative success since that oeeusion. 
Hut he seemed to luive succeeded well in 
his diflieult mission at Nancy. 1 lieard 
no word of complaint uttered against 
him, and liie towns-people seemed to 
have a certain admiration for his (pialities. 
1 called on him, ami r(*ceived my in- 
structions for the m‘\t day’s journey, then 
enUu'od Uu' restaurant of a hoU‘1 and 
suggeste<] tile serving of dinner, as I had 
hud m‘tliing to (*at for fifte<‘ii hours. 

“You must w'ait,” said the f/creo/i, 
‘‘ until seven o’clock, until the regular 
dinner. We ha\t‘ very litth* and must 
economize wiiat we liave. You cannot 
gel mueii hei t*. ” A luM i-upoii I sneecHaled 
in persuading liim that I was a neutral, 
and must l>e fi‘d tlieii and tlmre. “ Do 
you pay, or ha\ e you a tie lopenient / ’ 
said he. “ My frii ud, I pay. of eiiui'se.’ 

“ All, w ell,” said he, employing a slang 
Parisian phrase, “ that is anotlier pair of 
sleevi's, and 1 w ill ’see.” I ha<l rarely 
hoen belter s(*rvc<l ; and at dessert the 
if<irrun brougiit me a mdile ('lustc*!' ol 
grap<*s, o(’ w hich I am sur(* the unha[)py 
ollicaus wtio boardeti at the /uVe U'hute 
saw none. 

It was .amu-sing to find the Prussian 
soldiers, wlio ree<d\ed <udy si'Ven and a 
half thah'rs p(‘r month, besieged by [KUis- 
ants and old waunen, miserably clad, and 
trembling with the e()ld, who in.sisted 
up<;n liaving alms. I looked in at the 
couperalive ston* at .Nancy, and found 
that there was serious distn*ss among 
tin; poor. 'I’he (Mirmun sohiiers gave, 
but not without grumbling. An old 
woman enrhUMl mo from a third-stoiy 
window during one of my wulkd in the 
town, because I wiis hard-hearted towards 
a little gir^wlio insisted u|)on charity. 

In the Place Staoblaufl, one of tbo 
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finest squares in France, I saw sev- 
eral companies of Bavarians drawn up, 
wailing for billets of lodging. A few 
also were in a n(‘ighl) 0 i’ing sliop endeav- 
oring to follow the rules relative to the 
exchange between I^riissian and French 
money. Notices, amply explanatory, 
Aveiu' posh'd in every j>lace of business, 
and the thaler and pfenaifj^ — words al- 
]nost iinpronouiK'esl>h‘ to French lips, — 
had entirely replaced the franr aial tra- 
'I'he walls were co\ered with im- 
mense staring notices, enuim'rating the 
things that, must or must not l>i' done. 
The Moniirar for this depart- 

ment, issued by the Prussians, and printed 
in French, was posted on tin; bulhdiu 
hoards. Thei’c was no news in it ; but 
tin- irader was in\ited to the cont<'m- 
j)lati()n of a sei ies of ordinames relative 
to the cattle plagm-. I'’rom the Place 
Stanisl.'ius, I ^ven^ down t<> tin* tim* old 
Palace .of diisti('e, whei'c Maixhal Can- 
rohert onci* made his linnn ; ami the 
ix'a.^ant who ac;companied me said that 
th(' story of the capture of Naney by 
fhc T Ilians was true. 

“ 1 was in tlie s(juarc myself.” he said, 
“ when tlu'V rode in, and there was no 
serious talk of resistance. One or two 
pi'asants whispered, ‘ Let us knock 
them on tlu' head,’ but tin' mon' prudent 
at once ri'straiin d tln'in. V> v were not 
afraid of them, but t)f what they repre- 
senti'd,” 

The i)rincit)al cafes in Naiu'v were 
filled with Oerman otlieers, tpbu'tly si|>- 
))iiig their bei'r, and reading their letters 
from homo. The poiitein'ss of tla'si' 
men towards the inhabitants who entered 
was curious to observe. None of the 
Holdiers were overbearing, and made 
way in some of the publit* phua's soino- 
W'liat as if they considered themselves 
intruders. Regiments of ^avarians 
were constantly pouring into the town, 


and hastening to seek their quarters for 
the nigiit. Here, as in most of the oc- 
cupied bjwns, a little notice was con- 
spicuously posted, and the citizens had 
good reason to be thankful for it. It 
read thus : 

Any arbitr.'iry roquisition, whether by word 
or by pip:n, calculated to intimidate any inhabi- 
tant, will be puni^lied in a severe manner. 

Signed, 

Thk Etai’en Commando. 

Tills cfifectually prevtaited much in- 
justici' on the part of the soldiers ; but 
many comical niisumli'istaudings arose 
bidwccn compicrors and ('onquered. In 
tlu' cvi'ning, I saw ii Ficm'h peasant 
woman in a fi'ightfid passion against 
n young Ibivuiinn ollicer, who, she said, 
laid lu'cn twice (pmrtered in their house, 
ami who now’ returned to insult them by 
iu>istiug on staying a Ihii’d time. But 
a lit ill' imjuiry disclosed lh(‘ fact that 
the olliccr had siiuj)ly returned to ex- 
press his gratitude for the Iiandsome 
manner in which he had licon treated, 
and to leave a simdl gratuity. At the 
Hotel de Paris, where the commander 
had cslablishi'd hcad-ipiarters, most of 
the oHiccrs apjiearcd to have won the 
favorable o])inion of the landlady, who, 
to sum all up, said, ‘‘1 tlioroughly 
believe they have only one fault.” — 
“What is that?” — “They are Prus- 
sians.” 

Naturally enougli all the theatres and^ 
amusements were at an end. Ther«i^ 
w ere no lestrictions^ to tr.atlic between 
one town to another ; and the Ktapen 
(’ommando gave “ safe condneLs ” to all 
pea'^ants who asked for them. The 
farmers and crop-growa^rs of the vicinity 
had but one aim, — to keep within the 
pale of Prussian law. 

At Nancy we found the journals 
which had come down from Rheims, and 
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Soiftsons, and the other towns in that 
seetion. d'hese were little seruhhy half- 
sheets, ])nnte<l on poor paper, and en- 
tirely devoid of news. In the Tudeprn- 
diutce ;it the head of the first 

colnnni <ai the first pa^e, in large type, 
\.as the following: “The German au- 
thorities eoniiminioate to us, with an 
order to insmt it, the following de- 
spateh.” 'J'hen eaine one of King Wil- 
liam’s brief but sententious aecomits of 
a Prussian vietory. Telegratfiiic de- 
spatehes were all distinguished as fol- 
lows : “From (K‘rmau sources.” “De- 
spatches of Foreign Origin.” It must 
have been trying to the* inliabitants of 
Nancy to submit t(> tlu‘ arrival among 
them of the crowd of Hamburg, Frank- 
fort, and StraslKiui'g Jew s, by no means 
of tin- choic(*^t kind, wlio Itad followed 
the army, and hung out their signs in 
every street. Tii(‘ tobacco trade had 
been mainly accorded to tli<‘ Hamburg- 
ers, who were driving a l)risk trade with 
the .soldiery. Many of the business 
places had beeri rcrite<l by tin* Ht'bnovs, 
with the stipulation that the Ica.ses .should 
last until the withdrawal of the German 
troops. 

In the morning, when I went to the 
train for E|)ernay, I found the station 
crowded with troops all bound uj) the 
line. There were the stout, rotund 
Prus.sian. sinning in blue and gold, 
jaunty, saucy, and defiant ; the light- 
mustached, thin-lip^xal, high-shonldered 
boy from the hus.sars, full of wine, 
and patting every .pea.sant girl on the 
shoulder; the |K>nden)UH Fandwehr- 
iiian, sedate and sullen, looking sadly at 
the children playing about the station ; 
the lumpy and clownish Havarian ; the 
ethereal Saxon, restJendent in sky-hlue ; 
and the northern Polish, Breslau, and 
Posen Lancers, gliding about among 
their comrades, who lcK)ked like dwarfs 


beside them. Veteran colonels, in fur 
robe.s, wliieh rose to their shoulders, and 
fell to their heels, rushed to and fro, 
snarling their orders A wounded 
French otliec'r crawled along on his 
crutches, and asked to he directed by 
the (piiekest routt* to Bordeaux. The 
brawny men of tlu‘ army gang from 
Switztulaiid, Saxony, and the Bhine 
shouldered through the mass, singing 
their dialect songs ; and a village carG 
with a re(l cross on his arm, told me 
terribh' stories of the recent battles 
around The jauisunts ])rudueed 

lla ir safe <*omluet.s, and received yellow 
tickets printed ill G(‘rman in exchange. 
Post ollieials, witii huge red hands round 
their caps, hugged their courier hags, 
and fought for ihe best phu'cs in the 
train ; and al last W(‘ got olT exactly 
thna* Ikmiis Im IuikI time. 

In my eompnrtuumt I found a Prus- 
sian doctor, atta<’hed to the lifti'cntli 
division of the Fighth army corps, which 
was tlum stationed at Piiciin.s. He bad 
s(‘cn miu h of the tighling around Metz, 
and had been ill with that terrific scourge 
of the Prussian army before the fortress 
of the Mo.selle, tlic typhoid fever. He 
had been smit home to die, but a sniff of 
tlie fresh air of Berlin had brought him 
back to life, he said, and .so he was on 
the road again. He* gavt‘ a jiieturesque 
d<‘scription of the burning, l>y French 
shells, of a house in which there were 
many French wounded, and the impress 
of truth was in all that he said. He 
testified readily to tlie truth of the gen- 
eral 8upjK>Hition that the Prussian losses 
in kilksl, during the war, had thus far 
exceeded those of the French. But he 
spoke with particular earnestness of the 
superiority of the German soldiers over 
others in withstanding fatigue. “Ty- 
phus, bod water, and, sometimes, bad 
liquor,” were the main enemies the 
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German trooper ha<l to encounter. The 
wounds made by the he 

thought, were very deadly, and, if not 
attended to shortly after they were in- 
flicted, the consequences were nearly 
always grave. “ M(‘re pain,” he said, 
“ does not wiair out the (lerrnan, as it 
does othei' soldiers.” lie was ('s[H‘eially 
eulogistic of the French troops which 
his corps nietlH‘fort‘ Metz, and reeounlj'd 
an instance which spoke vohinn's. A 
caj)tain with a handful of men was 
connued and calhsl on to sinn'inhr. 
‘‘ W(‘ all stood ami 1ooI\(m1 on,” said llu‘ 
doctor. “ lint the captain (‘ried, ^ For- 
waid to die I ’ and tln^y went in 
again, but they neve)' came out.” 

In this same ti'ain was tin* ((idi’-nn^'for 
of tile Fi'eneh d<‘partment of the militai'v 
hospital at \d'rsailles. II(‘l);id eai'cd for 
the wounded then* until he was seb'etcal 
to undei'take the dillieult mission of 
(‘seortiug the parofal eonvale^c'('nt 
Fremdi througli tin* lines to a point 
wlumce they could reach tlieir homes, 
and to take the prisoneis as far as 
Nancy e?) route for (o'rmany. Fxp<isme 
and fatigm; had quite broken him down ; 
and lie was so woi'n out that he fidl twiei* 
during .an hour’s walk which we took in 
one of tlu^ long stoppages of the train at 
a small station, 'bhe Ftajien (’ominando, 
when we stopped later in the jounu'y 
over night, said, Foor fellow ! give 
him a good hnlging. He is worse otT 
than those he cares for.” Hut the 
(lide-major clung on to overloaded 
carriages, to baggage trains, to tilthv 
carts crowded with troops, until he was 
back at his |X)st. He was seven days 
ill making his way from Versailles to 
Nauteuil with one hundred and tliirty 
convalescents, not long before 1 had met 
liiih. They were compelled to walk the 
whole distance, the Mayors of the little 
w>wns through which they passed not 


daring to give them conveyances. Once, 
in order to procure a vehicle for one or 
two di^counjged members of his troop, 
he wuis compelled to threaten the Mayor 
with the Prussians. ‘‘1 got niy car- 
riage,” he said with a smile, ‘‘ ir. ten 
minutes.” 

d'hc travclh*!* fi’om Strasbourg to 
Paris, on his arrival at Fpernay, in the 
pleasant ci^unlry of Ciiampagne, used to 
be s(‘t upon by a doztm p(‘asants, who 
insist('d upon selling liim forlliwilli the 
i(‘:d nectar of tht* gods at the cost of 
2.) cents pt'r j)int. 'riie eiednlons 
tr:iv(dler wlio imbibed this compound 
was for days aft('rwai'ds ti'onbI(*d with 
singular seiis.ations in head andsbmiaeh, 
and linally diseovei’cd that lie, as W(dl ils 
the l»as(‘ly adultcjaled diink, had been 
‘’sold.” On my ai’i'ival this time at 
Kpei'iiav, I found the sami- peas.antry 
(liiviiiga brisk trade among the stni'dy 
(bu'inau s()ldi(‘rs, who, uinicu’ the iutln- 
ene(‘ of the <*lu‘ering fluid, insisted upon 
kissing ev'i'V g'ul who (‘aine within their 
reach. At KpcTuay is the branch lino 
leading to Rheims .and Soissons ; and 
luM'e were hundr(‘ds of eais I’olliiig aw’ay 
w ith supplies for the Kighlh army corps. 
All along the route from Str.asbourg up, 
we had met a great vJiriety of trains, 
showing the I'ichness of the Prussian 
militai'v resources. Sometimes trundled 
by ns a hundred empty eanaages, all 
marked with a red cross. At one station, 
I counted sixty bjiggage-cars filltMl with 
disinfectants alone for the camps around 
Paris. At Nancy and Epernay were 
great heaps of hospital bedding and 
sacks of lint, for which there was iis yet 
no room in tlie overcrowded hospitals 
beyond. Thousands of barrels of pe- 
troleum were safely stored in many 
places ; and as for grain theie were 
countless sacks of it, and mountains of 
forage ; and the blue-bloused peasants 
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woi'e working night unci duy to carry it 
to tiic army. 

'I'hc' lh•ussiau^ had lost gicat nuinbors 
of horses in l)u‘ eam[)aign, ll)c climate 
strange ly atfc'cting them ; and new in- 
stalmcmts were constantly brought np 
from mnthc'rn (icninany ; while imyers 
for thc‘ army wc'rc* eym-ynherc' in Ham- 
burg. Scotland, Ireland, tind England. 
I slc'jit at E.p(‘rnay, and rose lad’orc* the 
dawn, expecting to lea\c‘ i»y an early 
train foi Xantenil, at which [M)int, 
be(‘ausc‘ the* Erc-nch had blown up thc‘ 
gi'cat tunnel iirnh'r the mountain, railway 
c'ommnnicatinii was at an end. From 
Nanteiiil t<» \*ersailles tlnnv ui-rc* six 
IMists, and I was told tlnit if I m.ade twci 
daily 1 should be lucky. In order to 
rt'ach Versailles it was ne<‘es.*>ary to take* 
a long and wide' sweep aroiiiid Fails, 
through a host of the* pretty suburban 
village^, \dsions of mml and endless 
army conveys rose ln'forc* my eyes. 1 
wait-ed four hours at E[>c'rnuy, and was 
finally (*om[>ellt‘d to clamber on to an 
ojK'H truck of a eon^ttructioii train, and 
on thi.s .shaky ve hicle I reach<*d, l.‘it<* in 
the afternoon, a high plateau, from 
whence there was a charming view of tlie 
[dacid Marne, winding its w.ay through 
the gre-onest of fields and amid vim*- 
clad hills. In tlie distance nestled two 
brrwn picturesrjue villages, NanU-uit and 
Cron lies, 

Hivouae-.s w'ere numerous all along the 
hillHides, and fires gleamed among the 
forests. The little railway station was 
almost literally covered with monntain.s 
of mail rnatU'r, d(*layed in transit to Ver- 
snilh'H, I walked aromid one of the 
heaps, twenty f(;et \(>ii<z and six fee*! higfi ; 
anotlier rose to a height of twelve feet. 
4‘he “field-post"’ wagons were loading, 
hub-deep in tl»e mud ; and the sturdy 
Fomeranians were singing a» they swung 
the sacks on to the trucks. Here neither 


carriage nor horse was to be had for 
money or persuasion. The F^tapen Com- 
mando advised me to sleep over my dis- 
appointment for that night, and in the 
morning he would iipi^eal on my behalf. 
In company with twa> fellow^-travellers 
I walked a mile lo the town under the 
hill. Nantenil was crowded, and a peas- 
ant woman informed me that 1 was none 
t(M> giK)d lo slt'cp out of doors. I w’ent 
to see the Mayor, a little f^nilpy man 
with a greasy <‘oat. protruding uppc*r lip, 
ami a wondrous pair of s[H‘(‘t4ieh'H. 
He was willing, hut iueapahle. Slept 
on the floor liimself ; used to it. No 
floor for us to sle(‘[) on? No; he rather 
thought not. in(piir(‘ at Ihc'in'xt village, 
another mile away, on the bank of the 
Marne. 

Cronttes hsiked inviting: but no one 
offered a hslging. In the middle of a 
long str(‘(‘t hUxkI a little group, — u bent 
and feebh? old man. a hale, luown, and 
scholarly looking fellow at his side, uml 
Hoim* country bumpkins in wikkIou sh<K‘H. 
We asked tluun if French money would 
buy Us hsiging. “ .No,” said the old 
man, not here. I have thirty horses in 
my stahle ami eight [>ostilions in my 
house, and I can do no more. Have yon 
hilh-ts of l(Miging? ” — No.” — “ Well,” 
said the scholar, “ in that cas**, IV're Jean 
will see what he can do for you.” He 
insisted on tlie old farm<*r’H finding us 
a place ; and it w as not until after he had 
deparb'd that we discovered wn; had inatlc 
the aeqnaintamre of one of the most fa- 
mous of Farifliun painbTS, 

The old man was sixty-lwo years of 
age, and had worked in the fields among 
th<^ vines ev<*r since he was ten. It is 
a rude life, because you must be up in 
the morning before four o’clock, and 
twist and your vines Ixjfore the sun 
eomes to look at them. Then, because 
your wif(f has worked by your side all 
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day, — that is the fashion in vineyard 
land, — you must helf) her in the kitehen, 
and it is ten o’elock at ni^lit before bed- • 
time comes. “ It rattles yoiir old Ixnies,” 
said IVre Jean. Hut for the last month 
Here Jean had done but little work in tin* 
tields He liad bi'en busy ^vitil th(‘ re- 
e(‘i»tion and care of soldiers of tlu' Pnis- 
siiin ^ovej-ninenl , and both he and his old 
wife wer(‘ nearly worn out. l^vi iy even- 
inj 4 a eorp(M-al ari’ived with six men for 
EitKpKtrtvnuKf, and tlu' liousi'liold had 
be('n nij;litly upset. 

IV'ie Jean jeassed for a rich man 
anion^ his sirnph* n('i^hi>ors. Hv tiflv 
years of industry he ha<l amassed •J.kOOO 
francs, and owned a huirc old stone farm- 
liouse and a la)'<j;e eoint with eap.aeions 
stables. Wlnm the first Prussians 
came th(‘y ma<le a re(piisition on me 
which (|uit(‘ diseoura^O'd im* ; but since 
tlien, V(Hj(>z-r()iisE he said, “ I have 
become used to it. 'I'liey look from im* 
thii'ty casks of wine, my best eatth', and 
pretty nearly all my linen, which was 
my wif<‘’s especial pride.” He .'^aid that 
it was hard for him to believe that war 
consisted in takiuf.^ his cattle and his 
>\im'. as well as his first-born and his 
dcaii'st son. 

While our <linner was cooking- over a 
liu^e open firephua* we wamt into the 
stables, and saw the iHaiutiful, strong 
animals, whicli served the ro\al despatch- 
bearers ; and here the Prussian [>ostilions 
were moaning over a number of superb 
bea.st8 wliich were dying from the effects 
of hard work and the climate. After 
many difficulties we arranged to haive 
the next morning wdth the post- wagon 
bound for Corboil ; whence to Versailles 
we could push on alone. 

All through tliis ehampagnc country 
the peasantry are of the simplest habits. 
Their ideas of conifort and elegance are 
primitive in the extreme. In one corner 


of the huge old kitchen, into which the 
farmer ushered us stood an enormous 
curtained bed. One or two chairs, 
sonic benches, and a table were all 
the remaining furniture. Above, the 
bcal-chamhcrs were of Pom[)cian simplic- 
ity. The flooi's w(‘rc of stone, and the 
beds w'cre hard and small. The house 
stood at the bottom of a liuge court-yard 
which opciKMl on tlH‘ street by means of 
a huge, door, to which was append(‘d a 
heavy knocker. We were given a great 
ehamber, only used in times of [>eace 
for biblals, funci’als, and rustic balls, 
and tiien* w(' deposited our mattresses on 
the lloor, tlu' only conch in it lieing cov- 
ered with the remnants of the good wife’s 
lincii-chcsl, and (Uii* ho.st evidently dis- 
liking to displace them. Tlie old woman, 
w hose limbs were stiff' w itli lung labor in 
the fields, informed us tlnit slie had not 
sli-cugth to serve ; and we were obliged 
to wail upon oiii’ own ttible. Tow'ar<ls 
eight o’elock arrived the usual eomple- 
menf of (lerman soldiery, who brought 
their own provisions with them and 
cooked them, then sat ipiietly before 
the fireside late into the night, singing 
(jnaint hymns and soldier songs, in wdiieh 
we could tiiid no taint of vulgai ity. By 
midnight all was still : and the trumpets 
of the postilioms, blended w ith the chant 
of a cavalry troop going past, aroused us 
in the morning. 

Old IVre Jean was \ery explicit in 
Ids rcjiroaches .against tlie EmiH'ror. 

Now, tlion,” said ho, taking a spoonful 
of eoftVe ill his trembling hand as we were 
leaving ill the morning, if I could buy 
tlie Kmiieror back wdth that, I would not 
do it, I have long enough voted and 
labored for him, but now, after what he 
has done, I cannot think of any fate bad 
enough for him.” He thought that the 
people of his section might revolt one 
day unless the rigor of the requisitions 
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^as softenod. ‘‘AVe have patioiico/’ 
he ad'ltHl, “ because France has in a 
measure hroui^ht this war on herself; 
but we must not be }>uslied.” 

A little after dawn we went away at 
the head of a loiiii; train of wagons 
loaded with the royal mail. Each of 
these wag(U)s liad a (‘omfortable cinipe 
in front witii room foi' auMioiiztal (>as- 
sengers. Hut the transportation of 
civilians was for)>idden. Oui' military 
passes seemed to entitle us to the privi- 
lege of journeying with this p(>Ntal train ; 
and presently \\v got away through a 
country mm-h friMpauitiHl by Fianes- 
Tireurs. without any guard of sohlieis ; 
and we observed that tlie }>ostilious car- 
ried no visible weapons. I'here were 
sixteen wagons, each drawn b\ thiaa* 
liorses. The drivers were all from North 
Germany. They wore a hamUome uni- 
form of dark l)lue. bordiTed with red. 
Eacli carried a horn !^uspende<l at his side. 
Of these num there are seva ral thousand 
in the Prussian service, 'riu* Ha\arian 
and Saxon armies al.so have their (ield- 
j)Ost. The orders were never to halt 
save when the horses must r^“^t and be 
fed. Two conductor's, wdio r<Kle some 
distance ahead, marked out tin; rt>utes 
for the journeys, btkirig always tin- 
shortest and least crowded way. !)<*- 
Hph;e their adroitncf^s we wen* oft<'n hin- 
dered by long teams of rnimition-wagon.s, 
which were slowly making their way along 
the muddy hills. For half a mile along 
the road from Nanteuil we saw nothing 
but immen.se lieaps of cannon-balls. In 
many places rude lKX)ths for the sale 
of provisions to passing sr)ldiers had 
been estiiblLshed. We went on through 
Lafert 6 - 80 us-Jouarre to CoulomriiiereH. 
where there were many hundreds of sol- 
diers f|uaj-terc<E and where, for the first 
time since the declaration of the Uepublic, 

I saw these words inscribed on an edifice : 


"‘The French Republic, 1870. Liberty, 
Erpiality, Fraternity.” Hero, for the 
first time also, wi* saw sentinels at the 
entrance of a town. They were sheltei'ed 
in little s(raw'-(*<>veied boxi's ; and w'ero 
continually oii tin* alert to salute the 
olllcers and (picstiou the (leasants who 
passedi ill and out. Towards dusk we 
came to the gate of aeliAteau, thirty-two 
kiloine(t*rs fiom Par is ; and in front of 
the gates tlu* postilions }>egan playing 
clie(*iy tunes upon tlu-ir horns. 

d'he chateau stood in tin* midst of a 
fertih* plain, will) gtuitly sloping liills in 
the distanee. It wms one of thosi* nu- 
cit‘nt inanoi-s upon which, in all old 
coimtiii'S, g(‘m“rally hangs a dirty and 
sordid (h'pciideney of a hamlet, notable 
cliiidly for its hoselsand unclean streets. 
As wi* ciitci'cil on tin* tin f-carpeted gi’een 
of the castle a body of Wmti'iidmrg 
S()ldi(*rs maicln’d out to meet us, ami the 
chorus of horns fiom the old sei-vauts’ 
iiall of tin* doiniiiu made the niglit- 
air im*lo<iious. 'bhere was a wliilf of 
rain in the atmosplien* ; a light wind 
lugged at the masses of <lcad leaves in 
the forc'st, seeming to urge them to 
fantastic dances. A Pi>mcranian, deco- 
atc<l with all tin* colors in the Prussian 
military chronn*, came out to meet us. 

You arc just in time,” he said ; “ there 
was ail (fL‘rt*\ as tin* Ficncli call it, on 
your louU* about an hour ago; but no 
one was hurt.” He inviUal us to stay 
and Slip with the postilions; but we 
sought lodgings outside the chAteau 
gales at tin* lioHb'lry. It could only 
afford us one room and no bedding, so 
we sh‘pt on chairs as best we could, 
much disturbed liy the boisterous songs 
sung by Pomeranian trfX)j>er8, who 
were drinking in the room l>elow. The 
burden of the* principal song was “ Jesu, 
Maria ; ” whence I concluded that our 
military friends were religiously dib[>osed» 
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Our host came to talk with us lute at 
night, saying, when asked if he could 
furnish provisions, wine, etc., that he 
had nothing left. But wlien he found that 
we were neither Prussinus nor French, 
and were certain to pay him, he filled 
our baskets from a well-stocked lardt‘r. 

We were off again at sunrise, clatter- 
ing through a blinding raiji,and 
for Tournois, a quaint and phuisant 
town. At each rf<ipe^ or ])ost, our passes 
w^ere vwcd, and wc‘ weiui oftiui (piestioned 
concerning our business at heail-(juarters. 
About noon we j)ass(Ml through a giuait 
forc'st, and saw numbers of liorsi's with 
their throats cut lying by th(‘ road-sid(‘, 
w'Iku'c they had fallen froju fatigmu 
One or two were not dead, as wu* passed 
them, and it was })iteous to lu'ar them 
neigh faintly as they heard the sound of 
hoofs. Their butchers, sonu' !ia\arians, 
wer(‘ just ahead, and from tlnuu ue 
learned tliat a hi'avy light had taUtm 
place three days befon*. at Dreux. 
Here, also, W(‘ saw' some Thlans bu’- 
aging. Two of them rode up to a villagt' 
at a litth* distance from the road, and 
presently overtook us with some fat Inuis 
tied to tlu'ii' siiddh‘-bows. An old woman 
ran out after them, looking wistfully at 
her poultry, — perhaps not the first she 
had been called upon to fuinish. The 
rain came rolling dow'ii in great spouts 
across the plain on which w’c now 
entered ; and some of the weaker Prus- 
sians and Bavarians — part of a march- 
ing column which we wore passing — 
sank down by the road-side. Our drivers 
heeded none of their api)ealB to bo taken 
tip, and told us that it w as against orders 
to carry a soldier. Many of the younger 
men were so stiff that they could not 
move their limbs, and some French 
peasants, overcome by pity, put tliein 
into their carte, and thus they jolted 
wearily along. We passed, this day, 


about one thousand W'agons at different 
periods, all laden with sicU ind w'oundcd, 
corning down from “ Vor Paris.” These 
wcr*c most pitiful to look upon. Many 
of the men were half dead with fever, 
otliers so gri<*vously wounded that at 
every jolt of the rough carts cries of 
pain w'ei'e wrung from them. Three or 
four of these wu'etches w'ere always 
Imddled together under a little canvas 
covering, and lay groaning, a mass of 
sickiu'ss and desolation. Beside these 
proc{‘ssion.s always rode a guard of the 
watchful I’hlans. Towards evening we 
rc.ached Corluil, where the French, 
in a frenzied horror on learning of the 
a[)proach of the Prussians, had blown 
np one of the finest bridges on the Seine. 
'rh(‘ Prussians insisted that the French 
should have this repaired l>y a certain 
date, or pay a heavy line. The date 
was passed when we arrived, but the 
work was not completed. Two tempo- 
rary bridges allowed the army free pas- 
sage ; and hein* at ('orbed the Prussians 
had (‘stablished a strong (hq)bt for mili- 
tary stores. As wc d(vscendcd the steep 
hill leading into the towm the thunder 
ofj the Prussian c!inuoii was i)luinl3^ 
heard. All Corbcil wuis in excitement. 
The cannon had not been heard before 
for many days, and the inh.abitante con- 
cluded that a general action w as taking 
place. Montrougc was barking furi- 
ously in returu ; and now and then the 
sonorous voice of Mont Valerien was 
lieard clamoring for war. To this 
music we sat down to supper. Find- 
iiig that if one wT,nt into the streets 
after seven o’clock he was liable to 
arrest, we rolled into the first comforta- 
ble beds we had seem for three days. 
Here were also mountains of mail matter, 
and here the roads were worn out with 
the constant passage of heavy army 
trains. Thp mud was so deep that, a 
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wagon once fixed in it, the united (‘fforts 
of :i wliolo cSiinpany could scarcely stir 
it. It was cvideul that for the good lady 
of the inn wluu'e we stayed the war bad 
its revcngi‘s, for lier custoiiu'rs wore all 
olVicers of suj)crior grade, and [)aid 
roundly for what they had. 'I'lio rail- 
way station had heen closed for two 
months. The clo(*k was stopped at ten 
minuU'S past eight, the hour when the 
last train left the town. Towards noon 
of the next day iiiy companions de- 
parted for laigny, iind I climla‘d alone 
into the post wagon of the Third army 
corps, said post wagon being a dila[)i- 
dated omnibus which fornn'ily ran to 
Lonjunaeiu. We took two .soldiers a.s a 
guard, and clattered away ov(*r the 
hills, shortly to meet a coinoy of un- 
ha[)j)y French prisoners marching from 
Dreux down to the railway of Lagny, 
thence to be sent into (iermany. 'I'liis 
was one of the saddest s]>ectaeles I had 
seen. The whole ghastly nnuss of men, 
faltering f)ast, hurried forward rather 
brutally by cavalry, the wounded 
crowded in carts, and hanging ilown 
their feverish heads, the women stand- 
ing in the doorways, and calling on (lod 
to crush the Frussians, the hungry looks 
of the ottleers as they saw through the 
open windows their enemies feasting in 
caharet.'i, -j- all this left a pang in my 
mind, and cut to the heart. 

The nciucr one ap})roachcd Vcrsaill(‘s, 
the more evident it was that the (lerinans 
ha<I come for a long stay. “ Not even 
if Paris makes pence to-morrow,” said a 
Wurtemburg olileer to me, will tlic 
tro^^ps be withdrawn until the caution 
money” — as he ('ailed it — is paid.” 
Some of the villages along the road pre- 
sented quite a holiday appearance : a 
regimental band was giving a morning 
con(3ert in one ; in another, tliere was a 
review of cavalry, at which the inhabi- 


tants wore witnesses without expression 
of approvid or diseoutent. In every 
town there was a hatlery and a sanitivry 
station. All tlu* im[)ortant places of 
busiiu'ss were closed, and at Villeneuve 
St. (ieorges, a beautiful suburban resort 
for Parisians, tluax' wer(‘ only a few' 
peoph' iel't. The housi-s which had been 
closed )>y their owners remained nn- 
touclicd, — no troops we I'i' (juartcred in 
or near tiaan. 

\V(‘ drew' up b('(<>r(‘ the (‘hief lainaiu 
of the Prussian militaiy post-ollicc, hav- 
ing mad»‘ our niiu' leagues from C'orbtal 
to ViMsnilles in tlirc'e hours and a h.alf. 
TIk'I’i' was ;i sulhai. ominous roaring in 
the direction of I‘aris, whi(“h. at liist, 
scctma! to be steadily a pprojieliing ; but 
I so(‘n became aeeustomed lo the Noiees 
of th(‘ forts. 

In tlu' hotel, wliei’t^ I suc(*(‘e(]ed after 
many ciitreatii's in getting a lodging, all 
till* soldiers who had been (piarlered 
thi'i'C for the last two mouths had pt‘l 
names, and look part in the household 
drudg(‘ry, as if they wore sons of the 
family. On the evening of my arrival 
a w'rctchcd smaik of a Bavarian, newly 
arrived, had stolen a little spanitd, which 
was one of the household treasures, and 
a whole corporal’s guard was turni*d out 
to bring him t(^ justice. The dog was 
found, and the ollici'r. in invi'stigating the 
case, made as much ado as if it had 
be(‘n theft of an object of art from the 
j)ahme. I’lie landlady, who was liighly 
coiifidenti;i], infojfned me that two of 
the best of her invading friends, August 
and lleinrieli, wen^ to go to Orleans to- 
morrow^ ‘'It is a burning shame,” 
said tlie old lady, “ to send such hand- 
some hoys a.s that to be slaughtered ; ” 
and she looked quite di8con8(3lntc. 
“ When tJie ' Prussians are gone,” she 
remarked shortly afterwards, “ it will 
be very lonesome Versailles: there 
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will be nothing but you casual stran- 
gers.” 

Tiie ijjvaders bowed not only to the 
charms but to the authority of the 
French serving-maids. In the front 
parlor of the inn, on this evening in 
question, 1 nmiarked four stalwart 
fellows who had just arrived with their 
billets all in })ro[)er order. In hearty 
Gt'nnan style they began to clamor, 
‘‘ Madame ! ! Attention ! Bed ! 

A light! Su))i)cr!” l,I])on this, the 
beautiful housemaid came upon the 


scene, withering them all with a glance. 
“ Silence, you noisy dragons! You big 
one with a white cap, take off your 
BAvord, and sit down ! Silence, all of 
you ! ” Cowled and overwhelmed, al- 
though not understanding a woi’d, the 
hungry fellows sat dowui, nor dared to 
stir until Agnes found time to serve 
them, an hour or two lab'r. If one pre- 
sumed to proffer gallantry he had good 
laaison to remember the avenging arm of 
Agnes. 
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CHAPTER TlilRTV-ONE. 

Tlie Porioi^ of 1 — Splomliti Iinprovi'.iuion of Dofense. — Wluit did under 1’rcs‘^urc. - The 

Foil3 Jind tlieii Annaineiil. — Thf r)t‘}»Hrture of (tuiiilteltn in a nalloon.— ( Jiitci’ojipin;,'^' of the ('ofn- 
mune. — l'’i;i'hf' oiit>ide tho of tin* t ’apifal. — 'Fho I )efeiise ol ( ’liateaiidiin. - A Iirit;l)t I’a^'T in 

French Militai v AniiaF. — A Fame at \A*r'>uille'». — \'on .M<d(ke Nave-, iii-; Fapers. — (jenuau I*repa- 
raliou.s for I)eli ii-'C. 


N O (loiiFt tho OoMTiiment of Na- 
tioiial Dofonso rt'coivfti a sovore 
moral shook from tho tone of tlu' inter- 
view which it'' re{n■osontati^ 0 Itatl had tit 
Ferrioros with the exaetino; and iinet)ni- 
promising enernv ; still, the periotl of 
the sioire of Paris ooinpristHl hetwtani 
the oeenjtation of N'orsailUis ;ind the First 
days of Noveinhoi’ may he ('haraeterized 
as the period of hope. '1 he jHisitioii of 
the Germans for forty days after their 
arrival wtis hy no moans seetire. They 
had hnt a eompaiatively small army at 
their dispor^ition, witli which to . under- 
take th(‘ most formidable investment of 
the century. So hmg as Stra-slnnir'y and 
Metz delayed befor*“ their fortitieations 
the other German troojts which \\<‘re so 
necessary to the invostimml of Paris^ 
Von Moltke could scarcely have felt 
certaiii of accomplishing his task. The 
fortunes of war might liaye phna-d him 
in a humiliating and imcvtricahh* posi- 
tion, and the King of Prussia might have 
found [jimself jjrisoner in Fhanct*, while 
tlie F^m[>eror of France was a pri.soner in 
Germany. Of course tlie Germans had 
a perfect plan for laying the siege, as 
they had [ilans for everything else, pre- 
pared and practised for half a gtuiera- 
#D- 

While they were doing as lH*st the}^ 
could with the force's at tla ir command 
outside, the besieged Parisians were 
working with an energy all tlie more 


honorabh' beeaust' it otTered such a 
striking contrast to their rngiigcmci*, 
careh'ssiu'ss, ami want of thought under 
Iht' Empire. 

'Fhe governimMit found that it was no 
small ta.sk to man the walls of Paris. 
'Fhe chain of foits from Charenton, 
stri'tching mitirely lound the city, cov- 
ered a distama* (»f no less than thirty- 
nine kilometres, without counting tlie 
detached works, souk* of which, like Mont 
Vali'rieu, were ctioriii(»us and lormidable 
fortresses. 'J'lu'se f(uts, — C'liarenton, 
\'ineeniies, Nogent, Rosny, Noisy. Ko- 
mainville, AuIhua illiers, Est, Double 
Gouronne du Nord, La Hr<5<‘lie. Mont 
Valeiieii. Issy, \huiv(‘s. Montrouge, 
Hicetre. and IviyA — sixtoeii in numix'r, 
w(‘re fr<»m three to four thousand metres 
apart, witli tin* exct'ption of l.a Hreche 
and Mont Valerieti, which were sep- 
arated by a gap of more than twelve 
thonsand metres, and Mont Valerierl 
and Ihh-v H(!ventv-tlv(‘ hundred metres 
apart. None of these forts were more 
than Five thousand, anti some of thorn 
wau'e only fifteen hundred, metres fropa 
Paris [)ro[>er. To guard the ninety-four 
bastions of this tremendous circle of 
stone and iron more than one hundred 
thousand men w^re necessary. Of reg- 
ular trrxxps, the Copitnittee of National 
Defense found that it could count upon 
Scarcely sbety thousand of all branches, 
most of them brougl^baok by General 
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Viuoy from the neiglil>orhoo(l of Sedan, 
liut there Mere tli(‘ three hundred and 
fifty or three hundred andHixtv thouHand 
National (inards, and U) theni it wa.s 
tliouglit, despite the fears that they 
might undertake an insurrection of 
communistic e}iara(.‘ter, necessary to 
confide tlie d(‘fense of the fortilica- 
tions. 

lint this was not all. The naai Men* 
found ; tlie guards of tla* ramparts 
found ; but each bastion ought for safety 


find a garrison, weM controlled, well 
equipped, and full of fights 

Tlie astonishing encj-gy of our nplthern 
towns in ohr civil M'ar w:is nioie than 
paralleled ; it M as faii ly outdone l)y the 
gigantic <^nd swift efforts of the l^e pub- 
lican governimait in Paris to build uj)the 
material for defense. 

The committee organized a corps of 
from sixty to seventy thousand men, 
soldiers or artisans of the better class, 
whose sj)ecial duty was to make the 
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to Ih' armed with si'von pita-cs of cannon. 
Paris ought, ij^ short, to have two gnait 
parks of artillery, each witli twv) hundred 
and fifty cannon, in its reservi* : but the 
Empire had left it next to nothing. 
There wa‘n‘ in tin* magazines neither 
shells nor the elements lu'cessarv to 
manufacture them. There wiax' only 
about two million pounds of jH>wdt'r. or 
scarcely ten rounds apiece, to the cannon 
which Paris would have to jxjBsess if it 
made a resj>efltjiblo defense. In some 
of the forts there was only a guardian to 
watch over the niaterial| where the 
Ucpublican auth(|^ies had exjpecU'd to 


cannon, the poAvder, and the other 
instruments of defense, and to jmt them 
into position. Without and M'ithin the 
eity the aetivily for more than a month 
was incessant night and day. More 

tluin tM'o million sacks tilled M’ith earth 
Wi*re placed upon the most oxiK>sed [KM*- 
tions of Uu' ramparts ; in tlu' bjistions, 
great lu>gsheads, j^aeked with sand, so 
arrangt'd that they might serve as a 
second line of defense, were 
Seventy ]>o>vdcr magazines Mere impro- 
vised. Six of the principal fqrts were 
occupied by marines, taken from the 
ships which had proved so useless in the 
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^rst part of th^. campaign, 
liglits, destined to i)rev(‘ijt opc'rations in 
tin' iiolds round Paris hv llio oiHanv 
duiinu: the niiilit, wtaa* (‘slablished on all 
the forts. "Tla‘ Seiin' was barred. Tlie 
dozens of A-ilhi^es round alK)ut the 
eapitid were eutrenelied ; the houses were 
looidioled ; the .'streets were filled with 
barricades : and eighty thousand men 
were i)Ut u^hjii this work of fortifying 
tthe villagi'S id a si ugh' day. A fort- 
night after the committee had begun its 
work two thousand one hundred and 
foity cannon w(‘re ])lac(*d in }>ositit)n, 
and the ston* of {K)wder had been 
in(*reased t<» more than six million 
jMwinds. The |>ubli(* service of water 
had been eared for, so that the enemy 
could not reduce th(‘ fortrtiss by thirst; 
and the cfjmmission of civil t'ngineer.s 
had ordered from the manufactoritts, 
liastily insUdled. nioi-e than one hB»dre<l 
'mifraillt'ii.nes of dirt\-ri‘nt models, oiu' 
liunflred and fift<'(‘n (i at ling and f'hris- 
tophe gums, thre(‘ hundred and twelve 
tliousand cartridges for these eamion, 
fifty Tuorkirs with theii- acct^ssories, 
five ,h|Widred thousand shells of various 
calibre, five thousand teuiilm, thna* 
hundred cannon of a six'cial ik*w naxlel, 
intended to crirry iW far ms the Cb rnian 
guns, which were said to la^ coming (jp 
for the threatened Inmibardiuent ; and, 
finally, there was a c'ommissioii of bar- 
ricades, over whicli M. K(x;hefort had 
)>eeii called to preside, and which was 
supj>osed to be planning a net- work of 
barriers to (^onstitnb* a third and final 
line of defense in cjise the eupoy sue- 
eessfnlly undertook an assail|||iil(|id was 
willing to indulge in the dangerous game 
of ptreetr fighting. 

So, in this period of hope, the whole 
city was transfonned into a vast eamj) 
and fa(-terv. The wijole t^nreihte of the 
fortifications was divided into nine sec- 


tions, seven of which were commanded by 
adjnirals, under wliose orders were the 
National (iuard of Paris, divided into a 
first line on tla' rain])art8, and a reserve. 
Behind these were' tJie Naticmal Guard 
IMobile, as a second reserve, and the 
troops of the line as a third. The artil- 
lery on the left bank of the Seine was 
commanded by a division-gcmeral named 
Bentzman, and (b'ueral Pelissier com- 
manded that of the right bank. After a 
time, a sm-viee of gun-boats on the Seine 
wuus organizt'd, and did considerable dam- 
age to the enemy. The fatal W('akness 
of the dc'ftmse was not to be renuHliod, 
for the Qeiunans had dom* tludr best as 
soon :i8 they could get to the })oint where 
it wa.s manib'st to prevent the Ikef)nblic 
from repairing the negli'ct of tlu* Empire. 
The fact that tlie heights of Montretout 
and Chatilloii were not i»ro[>iuly foi-ti- 
fie<l enabltHl tlu* (iermans to bombard 
without diflieulty all the forts on tin' 
southern side of tlu* fortifications (»f 
Paris, and finally the whole southern 
.s(‘eti<)ii of the eapitel. If Chatilloii had 
betui j)rovided with a dec*(%it defenst* it 
is })robable that the lx)mbarcimeut of 
Paris would m'ver liaVe oi^cumnl. 

It took the Parisians some time to real- 
ize that they were acUudly hemmed in ; 
but they were brought to complete reali- 
zation of their jjositioii idnait the fitli or 
lOtli of {October, when the supplies of 
fresh meat l>egan to fail, and all elassea 
were reduced to horse-flesh and to a va- 
riety of ingenious ])re texts for meat, 
which reflecte'd much credit on the skill 
of the cookaof Paris, hut which did little 
for the iiourishiiKmt of the human frame. 

“ October the bth," writes a Parisian, 
in bis journal, of the siege, “a chicken 
was sold at 2r> fzwii&i ; v|||fetables taken 
from tlie fields just witliin our picket Hues 
and brought in and sob! in the streets by 
marauders who had stolen them were 
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sold fts qidokly iiiul for ns higli prices us 
if they wfre rm-e fnjits.” 

Tlu*. first cloud that euuie over the 
period of ho])o in the sicfte was on the 
day when the regular ration — one hun- 
dred grannnes per person — of fr(‘sii meat 
gave out, and it was j)u])liely announced 
that no more could he had. 'I'lie Com- 
munists tried to lak(‘ u<lvanbig«* of tla^ 
situation. Cynical writers in radi(‘al 
papci’s H|K)ke of a possi!)le revolt of thr 
j>e()plc, and used the sinister j>lir;us(' : 

Hunger jnstilies the imams.” 

Felix Fyat, the old and dangerous 


People lieard of del^ah^s of commit- 
tees of safety.” This Communistic niove- 
inent had head-quarters .at Belleville 
and Menilmontiint, two si'ctions of the 
city when; the working class fi? in great 
majority. The >iational Cnard, redifuited 
from these quarters, was watelaal with 
grav(‘ anxiety hy the Covernment of 
Xationnl Defense, for it was felt that 
from them would come the first attempt 
at civil wai'. 

livery day this faction grew )K)ldcr; 
finally it sent a di'legation, luauhal by 
Flourens, whose history has been re- 



offender against the laws of jiroperty and 
srx'iely, ]>cgan to prate alsmt the unity 
of goods iis well as the unity of danger. 
'I'he centnil Republican committee of the 
twenty wards of Paris, recently consti- 
tuted, Began to publish its mauifestoes. 
It was highly patriotic ; but from the out- 
set it was observed that all its (‘lYorts 
tended direetlv towards the estahlisli- 

• If 

ment of the Commune. In one of its eir- 
eulars it i;ven demanded the buinediaU* 
transferof thecontrol of iminicipal aflairs 
from the ge«oij|i governmmit to that of 
the “ Coininuno of Paris.” The jargon 
of the old Revolution began to tipt)ear. 
The ministers were called “ citizens.” 


eounhal in a )U'(‘vions chapter, at the 
h(‘nd of some Irittalions, to demand of 
lla‘ g(nern]nent a ei'rlain 11111111)01* of 
arum, wliieli were lying in the magazines 
of lh(‘ Stat 4 ‘ to insist that they should 
call for a /(ovV c// masse, and that an 
immediate sortie against the Prussians 
should be d(‘cid^l on. This was the out- 
cropping of revolution wdth a vengeance, 
and Trocliu and his (*olleugue 6 

were unquestional 4 y alarmed. But G en- 
eral 'I'rocim behavoil with much clevej^ 
ness, reproached Flourens for having 
provoked the movement at such a time, 
and begged him to go back to his duty. 
Flourens immediately resigned his com 
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circle rfnu^ be 



mission as an ^flicer of the National circle rfnu^ be i^atlo before it 
Guard, and a number of his fellow stroijg&ened. , But tlTQj|varilSbs^ sorties 

cers followed his example. at Bonify, at M^aJimaison, where General 


^ Nothing (‘fuiK' of this manifestation, 
except that Flourims declared in the 
Circles where he wa§ impular that, in 
ordertosave Paris, “ they would have to 
finish with these pi'ople at tlie Ilbtcl de 
Ville,” — meaning the membcre of the 
; Government of National Defense. 

Meantime Gambetta, after issuing a 
fierv proclamation anntaincing that the 
Ut'ee vt! mo.'isr. which tlie (’ommuiiists 
had asked for, was already an accom- 
plished fact in the piovincejs, stopjKHl 
into tlie ear of a balloon, and at the 
risk of Ills life, or at least of his lilnudy, 
get otr on a voyagi* through the air, in 
the ho[>e of reaching 'i'onis, where a 
delegation wits doing its best to creiiU* a 
solid army. This aerial trip of (iain- 
l>etta^s struck tlie |H>pular fancy with 
great force, and Ids suci'cssful arrival 
within the Frencli lines outsidt* and tiie 
oc^casioiial rejKirts of his energetic labors 
did much to ke< p up the spirits of tlie 
Parisiarrs. 

G.^betta was a determines! enemy of 
the l!k>mraunistie faction, and the Com- 
munigts rejoieed when he had left Paris. 
They made two or three attempts to 
capture the Hblel de Ville at diflerent 
timefi. Thc.se aln^rtive iusiirrectioiis 
were .six^wlily rei)ork*d to the Prus-siaiis 
at Versailles, and exaggeraU^l accounts 
of them spread alx^ut in the German 
lines, and to explain that which 

tlie .Germans had at first observed w ith 
aslonishment, — that none of the great 
masses of forces within the walls of the 
capitid moved (ait to assail the . auda- 
cious enemy. 

At last military operations were iKfgun 
by the Parisians, who now had heard of 
the fall of Strasliourg, and w ho felt that 
(Ictermim d efforts to break the German 


Duerot expeekd that hG?"would find the 
Germans, but did not discover tlujm ; in 
front of the P'ort of Montrouge, and at 
that same Chatillon which was already 
iifisociatcd with so many disasters, — 
were productive of small good to the 
French cause. 

On the 11th of Octol)er General 
Troehu thought that, from the great 
movements which wme going on among 
the German troojis in the rear of the 
south-eastern forts of Chatillon and 
BiigneiLX along the i-oute from Versailles 
todioisy, till' Germans must have evac- 
uakHl the plateau of Chatillon ; so he 
made an effort to reUiki* it. He pushed 
oil (ieneral Hlancluird with aUmt twelve 
thousand men, divided into three columns, 
to a point above Clamart, Chatillon, and 
Jbigneiix. These tr(K)[)8, supjKirted by 
the forts of Montrouge, Vunves, and 
Issy, went up through the village of 
Clamart on to tlie road uniting Clamart 
and Chatillon, took the village of Bagn- 
eux, wliere the brave commandant 
DampieiTc w^as mortally wounded. But 
when these troo|>s came to undertake 
the assault on Chatillon they found that 
they had lieen entirely mistaken. They 
all l>eat a luusty l etreut IsTure the masses 
of the enemy, wliieh had not the slightt^t 
intention of giving up its vuntage-grouiid 
in the neighliorhoixl of the capital. 

The death of the commandant Dain- 
piern; in.ade a great sensation in 
Paris. His Uxiy was placed in the Pan- 
theon, wdtli the sword of combat laid 
iifKiii his breast, and there was a military 
deinoristration at his funeral. 

Two days after thia^flgbt the Pari- 
sians saw great jets of ffame leaping up 
skyward in the direction of St. Cloud. 
This denoted the burning of the PalaoCt 
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set on tire by shells f|Om Moot Vflerien, 
because^ tJife Fliihch bfli^ved <3ffct^the 
Prussians hhd tliere eafc^blished an ob- 
servatory for tSeir general staff. “ In 
less than six hours/’ says M. Jules Cla- 
retie, in his “ History of the Ktnolution 
of 1870-71,” “ this i)alace, which laid 
received so many distinguished guests 
and seen bo many strange fortunes, wjis 
entirely consumed.” M. Claretie is in 
error in this statement. The chfiteau of 
St. Cloud w^as but partially burned at 
that time, and hundreds u}>on hundreds 
of shells were fired inbj it weekly until 
the capitulation in January. 

Around this Palace, and all through 
the Park of St. Cloud, os far as Ville 
d’Avniy, tlie lire from (he Frtun'li forts 
was particularly cff(‘etive, and many a 
stout German was struck down dail) by 
the death missiles coining from the un- 
seen enemy. On the day before (lie 
surrender of the forts I rode to \'ilh' 
d’Avvay, and thence walkial tlirougli tin* 
Park of St. Cloud, here and there gn*p- 
ing my way in the trenches roofed with 
trec-lxMighs, in whieli tin* soldieis Inul 
then bi’cn living for more ilian two 
months, and came t>ut near the ruins of 
the Palace just iis the C'row n Priin-e of 
Prussia, atlcndwl by a stuff of forty or 
fifty officers, roik* up tlm hill from the 
banks of the Seine, and turinMl to loc)k 
at the French sharp-shoolers, who were 
very numerous along the other bank, and 
who were making great efforts to iiitliet 
damage. The position was not one to 
l>e chosen for comfort. The shells came 
crashing into the ruins and along the 
trenches every minute. 1 counted four- 
teen which fell in close pioxiinity to the 
stuff while the group of horsemen baited 
niKm the brow the hill. The piny of 
the bullets from the French lines was 
incessant ; bbt the Crown Prince, with 
his usual disregard of hls own personal 


safety When thereftwas guy duty to per- 
form, had ridden along the whole avenue 
where the fisdr of St. Cloud is usually 
held, gpd had thus, while quite within 
range, exposed himself to the inimical 
bullets of two or three hundred soldiers. 

The palace of St. Cloud has never 
been rebuilt. It stiinds a picturesque 
ruin in the midst of the exquisite forest, 
and the Reimblican g()V(‘rimu*nt, which 
has a sense of the fitness of things, has 
ri'peatedly declined offers from capitul- 
ists for it.s eoiiversion into (*asinoB, crys- 
tal ])ahu-es, or gambliug-lielLs. It \va8 
to this ]uilace that tin* lirst Bounpartc 
came after Brumairc ; that the vieterious 
Kliu-her entered after Alma ; from this 
palace that the Empress of tlie French 
returmsl in haste to )>i‘rUirl>i‘d Paris after 
she had heard tlie news from Sialan ; and 
the (iermans say that the Prin(*e Von Ho- 
henzollern, who had Ihhmi the innocent 
cause of tin* whoh' war, nxle up to the 
doors of St. Cloud and straight through 
tlie deserted ]>alaceou the day after the 
eaging of Na[K)h‘on III. at Sedan. 

It was from St. Cloud that Napoleon 
III. aunouiuH'd his intention of dech^ring 
war against (iermuuy. 

Oil Mill of OetobiM’ the Prussians 
ask(*d for an armistiee to bury their dead ; 
and there w;a.s mueh rejoicing in Pai'is 
over the fact that the enemy's losses 
wan e severe. Every niglit, and generally 
hy day, for tin* next few days, the 
cannon on the walls of Pari.s roared 
unceasingly, w^astiiig hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs’ worth of ammunition, as 
those of us who were outside with the 
besiegers could observe. The principles 
which guided the action of tlie French 
artillery -men were a mystery to the be< 
Siegel'S. 

During the occupation of Versailles I 
used frequently to ride through that 
town to St. Germain, ani at a certain 
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point on the roaci came out on a bai'e 
hill-side directly facing St. Cloud. This 
hill-side was not within range, and the 
guunersof alerien must liave found 
it out at leuvst a niontli before my fre 
^Jiient jom’nt'vs ‘back and forth. But 
they ne\t'r fail('d !<► .snhite niy appear- 
ance, or that of any horht'inan on that 
point ni>r)n the route, with lialf-a-dozeu 
cannon sliots, whieli (a)st inueh money, 
and weie noi of the sliirlitest avail. 

On the l?lrit of (detober a seeoiul sortie 
of iinporranrt' t<H>k jiiaee, about twelve 
thousand ini'H, under tiie orders of (ien- 
eral Dueo)t, la'ing eiiuaged in it. It 
was a re>‘ontHiiss((hr(„ tint [nepared for 
offensive o[>eration.s. idle lioops went 
out by Hneil. Bnzenval, llongival, and 
31almaison. Tliis wa.s a \ ieoi‘ou.s .s<//V/e, 
and was so well lo'pt up at lirst tliat 
there was a slight panic at VeisiaiUes. 
The Germans, foi’ half an lionr, wen' 
ocenpied witii vigorous preparati(*ns for 
departure. Tin' Freneli aitillerv had 
opened a heavy fire oji Hiizvnval an<l 
Malmaisoii, and (he troops liad earriisl 
tlie frst German positions. I)nt when 
they. had turned Malniaison, and gone up 
the ,filoj>es of Jonehere, they found the 
enemy aipbuseaded in the wornls or in 
the houseai of the village t4X) strong for 
them. They a.s8erted, with tnilli, tliat 
a ^ort time after the annonneerneut of 
the battle, all along the line, even up to 
Montretout, they had a distinct advan- 
tage Idu* (iennans lost licavily, tiie 
Forty-sixth Prussian regiment being quite 
cut to pieces. The Parisians were very 
indignant at the mandaivres of tlie Ger- 
mans, who, while standing under a heavy 
fire, threw themselves down in great dis- 
order, as if they were nearly ail killed, 
or al)out to crawl away. This rum de- 
ceived the French, who dashed forward, 
thinking that they could nish over the 
enemy ^ but when ;they were at three 


^ hundred paces the per mans arose, and 
poured a tremendous ?fire In^o their 
ranks ; and from that time forward the 
Hortie was checked. At nightfall Gen- 
eral Ducrot ordered a ictreat, and the 
Prussians [inrsiicd the retreatiug French 
with a very disastrous fire. * 

The French accounts of the panic at 
Ver.sailles Inive been but little exagger- 
ated. Tlie Germans began to get ready 
the reserve batteries, which had been 
ranged for more Ilian a month in long 
lines tin the Place d’Armes, at Versailles, 
and to station them so tluit they would 
sw(‘e[) the avenues of 8t. Cloud, of Paris, 
and of Sceaiix, in case the French tioops 
arrived. The gates of the city were 
closed. \’on Moltkc, it is rcpoitcd, de- 
stroycil a large nmn})er of his pa^Kirs 
and inqKntant despatclies, had otljcrs 
ha.Mtily dom* up in sheets and towels, 
a|)d rrady to In* carried off, jumped 
oil to a horse, and wnait out to look at 
flu* light. It wiis, prolmbly, his pres- 
ence and the few' cool bits of advibe 
which he gave on arriving on the seetiiC 
of action which saved Uie day. In tlieir 
ndreat the French lost two cannon, 
which the Fiftieth Prussian infantry took 
from tliein. 

In tin* proy^ces, the army of the 
Loire, which wnli (lestimMl to such a sad 
fate, was by the end of October in fairly 
gfKxi condition. "Dicre had lieen a battle 
and a French dofrat at Orleans, where 
an army cor|>s a6m|K>sed of Bavarians 
and Prussians under tlie command of 
General Von der Tann,*and a detach- 
ment of cavalry commanded by I:*riiihe 
Albre<rht of PtUssia, were operalhlg* 
The little town of ChAteaudnn hkd made 
a defense so heroic against over- 
wlielming numbers that the renown of 
its exploits penetrated Into every circle 
in Europe eten wepk the admiia^oii 
of the enemy, the oimimtarv 
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defense has become a coninemorative fUe , 
; in Fraw)#, and^e Frasc8-Tireiii;8,” o/ 
irregular volunteers, irho held this town 
until it was ilmost burned to ashes, 
against a Prussian division of twelve 
thousand men, with twenty-four pieces 
of artillery, deserve to rank beside the 
heroes of the Alamo. 

CbAteaudun was pillaged iirst aud 
burned afterwards by the angry ('beiny, 
which had not seen any sueli resistance 
since it had entered tlu* country, 'rhe 
German accounts of the boinl^anlincnt 
and -sacking of the town furnish sullicient 
accusation against the victors, who, in 
this ciise, abused their power. 
statement in tlu^ olliiial joiirn.d of 
Berlin shortly after tlie alTair thus 
de8cnl>cs the condition of tlu‘ town i)!’ 
Chflteauduri : ‘‘ Deinolislied walls, over- 
turned gak‘ways, and piercial roofs make 
the streets neafly impii>'S.‘i})k‘. 'Mu* 
church itself luis lK‘en almost di'stioyed 
by shells ; immense f>Ioeks of stone are 
torn IVom its wall ; the tiles art‘ seattiacHl 
like leaves in a forest ; and a gnuiude 
lias blown the belfry half away. Entire 
streets were in flanies when tlie tnsjps 
entered. The extent of the eonllagi ation 
and the violence of the storm of wind 
which carritHl the flames hither and yon 
rendered any idea of extinguishing the 
fire impracticable. There was scarcely 
a decent room to be had in tlm town for 
Prince Albrecht and the commanders of 


Ilia division. The officers bivouacked 
with tlie trdpps in the open air.' During, 
the engagement of the previous night- 
thc French had neglected their wounded,^ 
a great number of whom remained in the 
streets, and were burned alive. On tfe 
morning of the 20tJi, at five o’clock, the 
Prussian division took up its march 
again, liie flames which still came 
from the ruins were so strong tliat they 
lit ii[) the horizon as clearly OiS if 
w(‘re day.'^ 

C’hAteaudun thus l)e(‘aine ('ehiirated in 
Fremii annals, 'flu* government issued 
in its favor the eu^tomary decree: 
“ (‘liAtejMulun has merited well of the 
eouulrv.” I^uis named one of its 
st!et‘t> after tlu' uuli:ippy town. Victor 
Hugo, wlun s<mu' hugi' cannon were 
going on to the fortifications, demanded 
that one of them should be called 
('liateaudun. 

St. (Quentin, in the north, had also 
mad(‘ an licroic rcsisbince. The period 
of hopefulness was not yet over, but it 
wiLs greatly clouded by the unfortunate 
termination of the brilliant affair at I^e 
Bourget, by the anjDouncement qf the 
fall of Metz, by the government's de- 
termination to projxise an armistice, and 
by tlie Communistic insurrection of the 
.‘Ust of October, when Pains seamed 
to escape civil war nothing less 
than the iuterixisition of Providence. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. ^ 

Tile Siege oi'Metx. — Its Ti-ageiiies and its Humors. — Steinmetz the Terrible.— Barainc’s Curious Indeci- 
sion- — Tlio Gurrilla Warfare around the Fortress. — The Poisoned Wells IjCgend. — Starving the 
Citizens. — The Odor of Death. — General Changarnier’s Mission. 


I N the north-western part of that 
pioturesque ami rich deparirnent of 
France kuow'n as the Aroselle stands an 
almost impregnable ftTrtrt'ss, which for 
seventy days occiipit'd the attention of 
the whole civilized world. The battles 
which were fouglit near Us walls watre 
such as were never seen ujoii the windy 
plains of Troy, — 'battles which cling in 
the memory like a hideous niglitinare, 
redeemed here and tlierc by some act of 
parifying heroism, some sublime exainpht 
of duty and faith and patitnuo. One 
hundred and seventy- three thousand 
men at last surrendered there to barely 
two hundred thonsaud, and the shanle- 
ful campaign seenned at its climax. 
Bazaiue had stained his naiiKi with igno- 
miny ; and Canrobert, whether or not he 
were culpable, >vas at last doomed to do 
penance for being so long in bad com- 
pany. These two were most efficient 
witnesses to the truth of the assertion 
that the Empire was not able to raise up 
men to protect France. The etrongliold 
of the country, the niuch-covcted gate, 
was unlocked ; and who now could check 
the descendants of the Brandenburg 
pirates ? Not even the army of the Loire, 
not even Garilwddi, nor yet the fiery, un- 
^ tamed Gambetta, seemed able to st£^ 
the avenging hand# which bad be^n 
stretched over France. 

The Gemm^ were wont to say that 
Metz wa# gortie gate for France, as 
indeed H have be^n to Prussia's 

huiniliat^, iiad spent in or- 


ganizing foreign expeditions one-half of 
the time lie had given to the protection 
of himself from his (>wn enraged conntry- 
men. Tfic Ifomans, with iheir rare eyes, 
found Metz a stronghold of strongholds, 
and named it Divodormn. Here the Mo- 
diomatrici, a powerful and w’arlike tribe, 
then lived, and IVom tlie corruption of 
various dialecits in [ironouncifig their 
name finally arose the sohnqu^ - of 
Metz. In 4o2 the Huns destroyed the 
town ,* but ns this >vas before it had risen 
to a walled fbitresH, the Metzei'S l>oast 
that it liovcf has been biken.*’ It is 
near the Jrth-eastern Frauco-Pnissian 
frontier, mil the country nrouud is strik- 
ingly beautiful. The Prussian soldiers, 
who could not lie hindered from pausing 
to admire nature s beunties, even when . 
they were making their first memorable 
march into Austria, in 186G, must have 
lingered often by the way when ap- 
proaching the environs of Metz. The 
city, set down in front of a noble back- 
ground formed by hills tinged with brill- 
iant colors and crowned with thick 
forests, the great spires of the Cathedral 
looming high in air, and to the fhmt 
the fertile plains, with the silver threap 
of the Moselfo and Seille 
through them, make a perfect 
The heavy masonry, the oai^bdQaM 
towers of the Porte des AlkmaiKlis and 
the huge elbow Qf the rampartiy whiok 
projected intd the Moseu&at, Ho- 
•eOe valley, r- reminded ewjjapproii^'^ 
ing viait<»r that Ifetx was wklnently k 
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fortress town. West .and , north-west 
led away the two roads on which the 
terrible battles of the 14tb, 16th, and 18th 
of August, 1870, were fought ; and near 
by are^ the heights which were stormed 
at such dreadful cost. Jhe villages in 
the vicinity are, with rare exceptions, 
miserably poor. The farmer.^ give more 
attention to their fields than to their 
homes, and there is small evichmee of 
culture of the grace of hospitality. 

Metz was tlie capital of T^orraine (‘ven 
as early as the time of Clovis, tin* first 
of the French kings. It was Inter a free 
city, called Imperial. In the JIth cen- 
tury it was German, atul i(‘inaine<l so 
until 1648, when it l)ecaine Fnaieh hy 
the Treaty of Westphalia, 'flu' fortn^ss 
was begun in the Kith eenturv, i>y the 
Chevalier de Ville, and eonstant improve- 
ments have bet ‘11 made sinee that lime. 
The Gcmiaijs are pounding away at it 
even now, and they have meUunorplu^sed 
the names of streets and jani})arts, forts 
and gateways, in the same manner as at 
StraslKHirg. Vauban strengthemsl and 
enlarged the work. The model of the 
fortress wius one of the treasures of a 
military museum at Paris, was lakeu 
by tlie allies in 1815, and is now pre- 
seiTod in Berlin. The city sUinds on 
the right bank of the Moselle, at a |)oint 
where the river is nl>out two hundred 
paces wide. The Moselle and the Seilh' 
are crossed by seventeen bridgt's, few of 
which arc architecturally fine. There 
are seven gates in the walls, all im- 
mensely thick and strong. 

la 1866 France began hastily to in- 
orsaise the strength of Metz ; but the 
Germans must have smiled in their 
sleeves as they reflected that this pre-., 
caution came too latei; Germany made 
no distinct on Metz as ujx>n>8tras- 
boui^; recall with, 

pri4e ^the arms are 


still to be found on the chapel and in the 
Place Napoleon, as it was called at 
the time of the war. There are three 
Islands in the river, St. Syraphorien, 
Sauley, and Chambi^re. On the eati^ 
at some distaiuui from the city,„ s tanas 
the great fort of Belle Croix, renamed 
by the Germans ; and to the west the 
bridges were guarded by Fort Moselle. 
Here also was sin entrenched camp, ca-^ 
psible f)f eontsiiningt^inany thousands of 
men. Tlie outermost fort was perhaps 
a mile from the eity proper, arid the cir- 
euinference of the whole work was about 
six mih'S. Metz was most importiiut as 
an arsenal town, having for many years 
eontaimsl the principal stores of weapons 
in Fraiiet*. Iks hospitals were also the 
finest ouksidf Paris, and its manufaeto- 
ries<^f cloths, woollen wari's, needles, etc,, 
are still eelebrafed in lioth hemispheres. 

I'he trade betweiai Metz and all parts^ 
of Germany wa-s always extremely brisk, 
and its interruption was not one of th% 
lightest burdens of tlie war. Many of the 
ol<l ehiirelies date from the twelfth cen- 
tury. St. Stephen’s cathedral is remark- 
a(»le for the beauty of its stained-glass ^ 
windows. At the outbreak of the war 
the town was undoubtedly French in 
spirit. The fairestCierman writers admit 
this. 

Gue morning Mai-rfjal Bazaine, 3 er- 
vitor of the Kmjiire and Mexican specu- 
lator, found that formidable forca*s had 
limmaed him in on every side, as the 
result of the five days’ fights, the ter- 
rible encounters at Mars lu-Tour, at 
Gravelotte, and Borny, of those sangui-.^ 
ng^ry events which led to the catastrophe 
of Sedan. Bazaiilfe a^d his men dis- 
covered that Metz waS really invested; 
that the enemy lay all around 

th^m; but no one coi^d 
Bazaine chose to rmm W 

he i ^^rrly::^vS^cai(| 
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his fortune upon the adventure of a few 
hours and tried to cut his way out. llie 
l^ussians harried him night and day, 
and wearied his broken soldiery very 
l^pdly. Meantime General Steinmetz 
had l>een removed from the important 
pest which he had for soinc time held 
in the Prussian army, be(‘ause the ven- 
erable King of Prussia had dechmHi that 
he would not always have bloodshed the 
only means of arriv||>g at }K>sition. The 
dashing veteran general, a compound of 
Blucher and Siieridan, liad won great 
praise by the rajudity, not to say reck- 
lessnesa, of his movena nts in August. 
He had begun that chain of battles 
which resulted so favoral>l\ to the Prus- 
sian armies by (Tossing the Moselle and 
advancing under the gates of Metz. But 
it so happened tfiat be liad disobeyed the 
positive orders (d bis CH'miiiander, — b) 
pass over the ifoselle on tlu^ south side in- 
stead of the north. It was claimed that 
a great sacri(i(;e of life in tin' Seventh and 
Eighth German army cor[>s was due to this 
disobedience of orders, as, by the move- 
ment commanded, 8teif)ii»etz wouhl have 
avoided the French jK)sitions n(‘ar Mos- 
c*ow and 8t. IIul^Tt, and the (.ermaiis 
would have had th(3 ad van luge of higluT 
ground tlian their enemies. It is also 
argued that Bazaine’s ictuni to Metz on 
the morning of tbg PJth of August would 
have been impossible. So, although (he 
aged General Steinmetz won an almost 
incredibte victory at Borny, he wai^, rc^p- 
rimanded very severely by the King, 
who sf-owled upon him as Washington 
did ui)on Lee at Monmouth. Sbdnrnetz 
receiv(xl the relmke in grim Hilen('e, and 
evidently did not jlppreciate it. The 
King then ordenxi him to rejwrt to Prince 
Friederich Karl, which made him very 
angry, and his relations soon became so 
bad with that general that he was re- 
called, and made Gwertfwof it Prussian 


province. The soldiers in front of 
regretted this movement,* and it is 
open secret that there was much sulki- 
ness and even incipient mutiny, for a 
shorC tifno ; but it was soon forgotten 
amidst stronger excitements. 

IMnce Friederich Karl, now made com- 
manding-general in front of Metz, estab- 
lished his head-(j[uarters ab Doneburt, to 
whi<‘h point tlie ‘‘Battle of the five 
days ” had extend<Hl ; and there, while 
suffering from a tedious illness produced 
by excessive lalior, he carried on his be- 
sieging o])erations. Nearly a quarter of 
a million men were stationed round about 
the fortress, and bolding atbay, as it were, 
a well-provisiomxl, healtJiy, and reason- 
ably resolute army of neai’ly two hun- 
dred thousand men, Tliree marshals of 
the French I'hujiire were also imprisoned 
in this li(’ing ring. From time to time 
rumors of l)rilliaut attempts on* the 
part of these great marshals to (iUt their 
way through the Prussians reached the 
]>esi(‘ged residents of Ihiris. But the^ 
ring was never cut. 

Bazainc gave plenty of advice to his 
men. He was always a good talke^ 
An cx-confedtTate, who had met him in 
Mexico, oiKc said to me of Bazaine: 

C'vHt tin nwHi^nr wlorahle quand il a 
deux verres de Cognm dans le ventre,** 
But of real knowledge lie had little ; and 
his geographi(;al a(;qu ire incuts were ridic- 
ulously small, lie told his men in 
how b> g<d (mt of the position jnto which 
he seemed to have forced them. Hc 
said, “You must be constantly on %be 
alert to iiarass the enemy. He 
have no rest. With a few biaouits iMid' 
a great many cartridges, you moat 
n[>on him at all hours, and shoot nt blni 
from all positions. Offensive reoonnoi- 
tring hliathe your strong 
must by 

never gei'seiwn^y Injimwl. 
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jou wm know the endinj^s positions. 
You will keepmp your own good-humor 
by constant adventures against him, and 
you will eventually be able to get pro- 
visions) and even cannon. You must 
never be long away from camp. Your 
pickets must be on the qni-vlve. You 
must live, eat, hope, and dream on a 
battle-field for, God knows, liow many 
weeks and months yet,” In conelusion 
he said, on one occasion, A most im- 
portant thing is U) win ns mucli time as 
possible, for here, as in Knghind, tiin(‘ is 
money.” 

In view of Bazaine’s utU'r failure in 
Metz how suspicious docs this twaddling 
advice sound! It is imt didieult tx> be- 
lieve the accusation ho often brou;j:Iit 
against him after the fall of the Kmj)ire, 
that he was a traitor, jiikI that he liad 
deliberately made up liis min<l to saeri- 
iflee his army rather tlian to strike a 
blow which should prolit tl)e newly Ixun 
Kepublic. 

^^iimishes and rennniaismutu'.s w('n‘ 
frequent enough in front of the old town 
from Aug. 20 until late in SeptemlK-r. 
A column of Argus-eyed Frenchmen, 
hard-headed old bovH, wary as Indiims. 
could any morning be seen tiling out of 
the gate of the (‘ity, the watchful ser- 
geant at the lu'ad frowning if a man 
stepped on a twig. These little parties 
would fall suddenly ujKin a German out- 
post, spread an alann along the line, 
hack) bum, plunder, and destioy, and 
sweep back again under cover of the 
foits. Then would come a retaliatory 
charge of Uhlans ; but those generally 
left their bodies to reiKise in French soil, 
for there Were sharp-shooters every- 
wbero, and it wns unsafe some mornings 
for the Germans oven to go a few steps 
outside tb^ of tbeir encampment. 
Death wings, imd lighted even 

li# WSjt secure, 
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Men were found dead in spots where it 
seemed as if no enemy aii'^ no enemy’s 
bullet could Jjave [>euctrated. The ven- 
detta of Metz began to have grave 
terrors for the bravest. 

The Germans had oxcellenk facilities 
for observing the condition of the town, 
but they could not forew^arn troops 
against these jaTpctual sorties. Up to 
the 30th of August it seemed to the 
French jis if Bazaine were still making 
efforts to free himsenr from the inimical 
ring into which he had voluntarily re- 
tired ; and, just btffoiv the surrender of 
Sedan, tin* army of Metz gave the be- 
sitging armies a s(,'vi‘re sho<*k, and, for 
a few horn’s, seemed eertain of victory. 
This was the light In which a (lerman 
division wjis so severely cut uj) that a 
wail went out throughout iill Germany. 
Tl)e losses on the ( barman side wore the 
most tremt'iidous of the war. Extra 
efforts w’tM-(‘ at once made for the reduc- 
tion of the town after this little expori- 
en<s‘. 'rh(‘ Germans were very strongly 
i'litreiu’hed, but now hastened to make 
their position stronger, and began to 
imitate the French plan of constant 
sorties. The MoselU'. valley rang with 
the clash of arms. The Gertnans were 
sometimes surprised at breakfast, and 
nn)wn down before they could wink. 
But this only happened when the out- 
posts were kidmijiped Wd carried away 
witliout noise. Little by little, however, 
the endeai'ors of Bazainc himself to 
protiSit<.‘, ,so?•^tVN became lees conspicuous ; 
but the imprisoned defenders rebelled 
agaiiiHt the iiolicy of inaction, and so all 
round the vast lines the a^uioying rushes 
and the mysteriouc murders went on. 
On the oast lay tlie Gei^n troops which 
had been under Steiqj^tE’s command, 
— the First and Seveu^ army corps ; qa 
the south and west, th^l&uardB, 
Secoad^J^^^ PourtM Eighth, IJ^ihth, 
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Tenth, and Eleventh army corps; the 
Saxon corps, the Twelfth, guarded the 
north. 

There was, say the German accounts 
of the siege, at tliis time, a heavy, moist 
odor of death in the air night and day. 
It came from the liastily burie<l dead. 
The men threatened b) mutiny on both 
sides after the battle of Uorny, because 
they were not allowed to bury tlie fast- 
decaying hoi-ses, which had been left 
unc*overed, and which were bnHMling a 
plague.' Hut there was only time to 
tlirow a Uiin covering of earth over them. 
As for soldiers wli<^ were killi*d at 
during tlic siege, in most cases their 
graves were dug but a foot deep, and, 
in many instances, tlie b-et and fin* hands 
were left sticking out of the ground. 
The market tenders, as the sutlei's arc 
called in the German anny, ol^serving 
ttiat the trtM^jw drank nioiv wliile tins 
horrible smell endured, used nunierouH 
efforts to prevent tiiem from Imrying tlie 
iKxlies. and even iiiventcd faLsc alarms 
to divert burial j)arlies from their work. 
This statement was seriously nnuh' in 
letters written to Germany frotn the 
eampe of tiie l>esiegers. A few sutlei-s 
l>eing sb^t, however, by order of the 
commanders, tliis kind of enterprise was 
checked. Dysentery came to rage in 
the camp. Prince Friedericb Karl was 
struck down with the di8ejiS4‘, and his 
death was announced many times. 
Meantime Sedan had iK’wme known to 
all tlie world save to tlie besieged, and 
it was not long before the sinister news 
got thrQiigh the German lines, and de- 
termined Bazaine u[>on his sinful jK>licy. 

The Premh forts kept up an astem- 
isbingly brisk fire, slaughtering a few 
men every day at an immense cost of 
shot ami shell, which Justified the old 
proverb that it takes a ton of lroi> to 
kill u man. Forts Quelan,, ^iuentlD# 


Moselle, and aD the other dogs of war 
barked constantly. Sometimes a Glet- 
man soldier on picket duty at the 
entrance of a little village was blown to 
pieces, and little was found to signify 
tlmt he had not deserted his post save a 
gun, A helmet, or a glove. Patrols and 
pickets Ix^came so used to dodging 
death tliat they invented nicknames for 
the expedients they were obliged, to 
jwirsuo. So the slow weeks passed. 
Then ('ame the sharp fighting at Mercy- 
le-llaiit, south-east of Metz; and grad- 
ually Septiunb^r waned without results 
on either side. The Prussians found it 
ditlicult to get (‘uoiigh to eat, and both 
besiegers and In'sii'geil fell n|x>n captured 
kna|)sacks and shook out of. them the 
})iec*os of bread whicii tlicy contained 
with the engerness of starv^ation. But 
Germany Iwgan to send up provision- 
trains full of love gifts. October 
arrived. The besieging troops heard 
that the King and the Crown Prince 
were in front of I’aris. One or ^^0 
more disastrous ci/llisiuns, — disasirous 
to Isith sides, — and the siege entered 
u|Km its final idiase, tliat of sulleu en- 
durance of privation by Uic invader 
and the invaded. 

The (icrman soldiers, during tlicir long 
stiiy in front of Metz, contented them- 
selves witli simple diversions. They 

cai-vcd on many a woixlcn cross, piously 
erected al>ove the grave of fallen com- 
rades, the old German military legend : — 

Prei Sa/rtn gihi man mir* 

IrtM KuhU grab hintinf ^ 

Das i$t S<tidaim manitr-^ 

Weil sic cUl zeii iustig $$4n, ^ 

Some inscriptions had a roog^ 
in them, recounting of 

heroes In the same manner^ an 

Indian chief wdte tl^a 

his' slain. But thm of ootw 
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tem |)orary ; no trace of them can be 
found to-day. 

Here is the menu of a cook attached 
to the first company of the First Rhenish 
J^er Battalion: — 

Mbvu 17th September to October Ist. 

At Munrise : 

Coffee without milk. Chassepoi bullets in 
the earth -works. 

At noon : 

Oessert after dinner, — distant roarinfif of 
cannon from Fort Quentin, Gnind concert, 
immediate ncif?hborbood hot. Bcginnitiir of 
symphony serves to hasten meals and assist 
digestion. 

Etenxng : 

Black-bread for supper. SiM:ct.'icle, — burninp 
villages smoking to all corners of the heavens, 
and St. Quentin’s guns shying shot at tlie em- 
bankments until midnight. 

Dancing : 

Towards the enemy’s works through wood 
and’^eadow until daylight, when the imirder <»f 
patrol parties begins as usual. 

The carnj) literature wjia aometiinoH 
exceedingly gvKal. There v^ere seven 
Gerraun poets killed before Metz, and, 
in the battles wliieh preceded the aelual 
siege, a gentleman who luid iniule a line 
translation of Longfellow’s Hiawatha ” 
fell to i^se no more. A Sanserit seliblar 
sent home arejwrt of an action in which 
he was engaged written in Sanscrit. 
In his regiment there were three otluM’s 
proficient in that tongue. Out of the 
German bodies of soldiery might any 
day have stepped one hundred accom- 
plished linguists, as out of the Massa- 
chusetts reg^ent during the Eel)ellion 
stepped at <j^l a hundred men, each of 
wbpmd&uld instruct a locomotive. 

Boase Prussian 

dil- 


appointment because much-needed food 
had not come to hand, were taken by a 
number of their comrades to a neigh- 
boring village, where they were informed 
that provisions carried off from th^ 
French were stored. The greedy and 
half-starved fellows rushed into a room 
wliere they discovered nothing but huge 
piles of ’splinters of French shells. Of 
these tliey were coolly invited to partake ; 
and thenceforward they complained no 
more. 

Within Metz they were not given to 
joking, but to serious endeavors to live. 
'File lociKst armies were rapidly eating the 
citizens out of house and home; On the 
l.’dli of October, nearly ten days after 
Taii.s had d’one a similar thing, the com- 
immdaiit issued the following order con- 
einniiug hread : — 

From 'l’liur‘«(luy, October 10, only one kind 
of hrea<l will he baked — made from corn, 
'riiis broad eonts nine sous for two pounds. 
Every baker will reexave from this day forward 
flour enough to supply the district which he 
.serves. The daily portion for every inhabitant 
of the city is established at four hundred 
grammes for adult, two hundred grammes 
for a child, and one hundred grammes for in- 
fants under four. A baker can furnish bread 
only to those who have a paper from the mayor; 
and no one can receive more than thi regular 
portions. 

This arrangement met with universal 
favor so long as the corn lasted ; but corn 
begaa gradually to give out ; and when 
Bazaine capitulated, there was neitlier 
bread nor salt to be found in his whole ' 
army nor in the town.. Expedients for 
food were of the most as^nishing nature. 
Men and women consti^tly came to the 
comAiaudant with propitious for the 
manufacture of articled miraculous in 
their sustaining power, ijid by Wlach th^ 
whole ai'iuy and Uio of France 
^qc^ld 
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with Which to make these substances 
were la«lciug. The horses that were 
killed had been themselves so long with- 
out proper food and attention that the 
little flesh remaining upon their bones 
afforded small nourishment. Early in 
October this horse-meat became the only 
flesh available. The faces of thC men 
began to show tlieir sufferings, and the 
scurvy manifested itself here and there. 
The Germans were even moved to tears 
by the exhibition of mingled pride and 
greed given by French prisoners occa- 
sionally brought into camp. Now it was 
a slight but wiry c?iafiseai\ who could not 
refrain from filling the pockets of liis 
baggy trousers with bread and salt, that 
he might luxuriate in these, to him, un- 
wonted blessings ; and now a gigantic 
cuirassier^ who ate enough to have maiii- 
taiued a squadron, but who proudly stated 
the fact that there was no hunger in 
Metz. The French officeus, who came 
as parlementaires to arrange some truce 
for purposes necessary to both sides, 
always proudly refused any invitations 
to dinner. The great hospitals at Metz 
were overcrowded with sick and wounded, 
and there was fear of pestilence in them. 
The Bridge of the Dead, over the Moselle, 
had new meaning in its name: so 
many sorrowful processions had gone out 
over it day by day to bury their comrades 
in the fields beyond. When the Em- 
peror Na[X)leon was leaving Metz he 
shook his head as the driver asked him 
if he should go over the Bridge of the 
Dead, and told him to take the one next 
below it. By the river-side stood a little 
child as the Imperial cortege passed on its 
runaway course, and the voice of that 
child was the only one in the town Irhich 
cried “ Vive VEmpereur I But the Em- 
peror touched his hat with the same dig- 
nity that he would have shown in sahiting 
an immense crowd. 


German soldiers had many privationii 
to undeigo which were unknown to the 
French. The Lorraine peasantry were 
filled with the bitterest hati*ed for their 
conquerors, aud many a picket lost his 
life through the poisoniug of the wells in 
his neigh boihood. So musketeers were 
posted at eveiy well and brook from 
Saarbrucken to Metz, and all around tlte 
besieged city ; and whenever a peasant 
was found mair a well he was made to 
drink from it, to prove that he had not 
been poison iiig it. Notices were also 
posted announcing that if a peasant l>e- 
longing to any village iu the surrounding 
country was found to have attempted 
trcacliery against tlie troops, a number 
of the inhabitants of that village would 
be shot. On one occasion the Mayor of 
a little town was l)r(>uglit l)efore a Ger- 
man officer, charged with having been 
seen to i)iit something into a well. He 
was dragged to it and made to drink re- 
peatedly from it. Ah he approached it, 
he staggered. and turned i)ale from exeite- 
ment, not from guilt. In an instant 
a hundred guns were levelled at his 
breast, and he would have been shot to 
pieces had he not recovered himself and 
been able to demonstrate that the well- 
water was still pure. The peasants were 
in the habit of denying that they had 
grain or food of any kind when foraging 
parties visitcHl tlaan. After a lime this 
enraged the Prussians, who burned the 
houses of refractory farmer, and there- 
after everything was at their disposal. 
Great stores of grain were sometimes 
found hidden in the most ingenious 
manner, and considerable sums of. money 
buried in the earth by own^re who had 
fled away were brought to fight , but 
these were never appropriated, the gen- 
eral orders of each day making it 
duly of every soldier to rfpoit HHhgfi 
found at hfifld -quarters.^ / >; 
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Tlie burning of villageS fteems to have 
been very common ; and yet no jgood 
reason could be assigned for it. Visiting 
Metz just after the siege .one often came 
opou blackened heaps of cinders running 
in two long parallel lines in beautiful 
fields bordered by poplars. These sin- 
ister relics denoted the site of some 
hamlet which had met with the rude 
fortnne of war. 

The majority of the frontier villages 
were composed of low, one-story cottages, 
built on each side of a long street. 
There was but little variety in the archi- 
tecture, and the public buildings were 
few and dingy. In ordinary times the 
notable figures of tliese little commu- 
nities Were the priest, the mayor, 
one of the gorgeous country police, a 
rich farmer or two, fat, churlish, and 
wearing huge blue blouses over their 
broad cloth coats and tlieir capacious 
waistcoats. 

But on the avenues of these frontier 
tovtns, after the siege, there were no 
signs of country prosperity, nothing but 
a few sentinels lazily strolling up and 
down, a spy being conveyed in a cart to 
the place of bis trial, u few women 
brooding over the loss of husband or 
home, or a squadron of cavalry riding 


through to inquire if anything could be 
h^d to eat. 

One day, Old General Changarnier, 
weak and trembling with his age and 
fatigues, went to see IMuce Friederich 
Karl at Doncourt. To this step — a 
most humiliating one — the condition of 
Bazaiuc and the Metz army had driven 
him. Bazaine, generally reserved and 
frosty in his manner, hailed Changar- 
nieFs proposition with much delight. 
Such humiliations were mere prelimina- 
ries. The commander of Metz was 
indeed full of gloomy forebodings, and 
since the declaration of the Republic had 
been confirmed he had not scrupled to 
say that the fortress was lost. He had 
seen the declaration of the Emperor’s 
fall received with acelainutions by many 
of Ids own men. Desertions began; 
men stricken with fever, men whose 
scrawny limbs trembled under them, and 
who loathed the siglit of the unwholesome 
food given them, went boldly into the 
enemy’s camp and asked for protection 
and provisions in exchange for their 
liberty and their arms. The German 
[)riBOiiers brought into Metz were accus- 
tomed to taunt tlu‘ men with stories 
about the well-fed prisoners and de- 
serters in the German lines. ^ 
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CHAITKR THIRTY-THREE. 


The Suri'cnder of Metz. — The Su«pieioMs Nature of Biizaine's Noj^oliations. — The Envoy from the Fallen 
Imperiali.'^ts. — The Alhiir of tlie Fla^s. — The Prisoners iu Front of Metz, and in Camps in Get - 
many. 


G eneral (iianoarnier found 

Eriederich KiU’l sullen, unjrr?, and 
not over-polite. To Pdl the truth, tbia 
warrior’s teinjter had het'U spoiled by the 
fact that ho had been eoiti{Hdh‘d to stay, 
as it wore, on tlu‘ ont.skirts of Fraiu^e, 
wlteii he wisliod to have been Hying 
through the country, terrifying n new 
city every day, sleeFiiux in the saddle, 
living on a crust for a week, making 
forced marches, etc. lie adored hard- 
ships, but he wished to confront them 
in the midst of stronger exciRuuente than 
those of u siege. 

8o he had but few words of comfort 
for, and asked many exact idus fioin, 
Changaniier. The ohl gen<*'al wa-nt 
,back sick at heart, murmuring that the 
Prince had maltreated him, and said ik» 
more. He had given uj; the campaign. 

Just outside the range of tlu‘ shells 
from Fort Quentin st/Kwl the lH*aiitiful 
cMtean of Fr;i.scati, deHerU‘d by its ow iuu* 
at an early 8tag(^ of the sieg(*. The 
Pomeranians w'ere ijosttal there, an<l the 
weary watchers in Aletz nightly heard 
them roar their northern songs. These 
Itame Pomeranians were the rough-and- 
ready fellowa who went jjost-haste across 
the country when their work was done 
at Metz to plunge inU) the southern cam- 
paign. The tkdteau. surrounded by one 
of the finest i>arkB in France ^ had long 
been tlie glory of the suburbs of Metz, 
and UMjay is one of the most iQl^|^ting 
of European caatles, for there Ja^t- 
est capitoktion Of 


signed. There tlie man who had shown 
such astonishing indecision that he was 
.siKspccttMl even hy his fellow-imperialists, 
long Indore his {)oliey had iK'come plain, 
of washing hj deliver his army into the 
hands of the ( J ermans, gave, up his prison- 
ers, — sixty-seven regiments of infan 
try, and tiurtfa-n battalions of chemseurif^ 
of which there were ten regiments of 
cuirassiers, one (iuidon r(‘giment, eleven 
of dragoons, two of lancers and three 
of huRsars, six of chasseurs, throe of 
Cha-HSPurs (VAfritjue, and six gamwnt 
s(|naclroiis, ils well as one hundred and 
fifh'en field liatteries and 8eventeei|,'|i^ . 
terics of flic fanauis mitraiUeuse, which 
hy the way, a conipleb* failure ill the 
fieJd. 'I'he army of liazaine had originally 
two huiKlred and twenty-one battalions, 
tlie garrison of Metz, insisting of eigh- 
teen luitRdious. iiiwl one hundred and 
.sixty-two sqiuulroiis, the guard of tbs 
(irenadier regiiui-nts, three cavalry J'Cgi- 
naaits, a guard of the lancers, a guatd of 
chdifHpura and the ChasMevra 
but some of these latter constitoted th® 
IKTsoual guard of the Erajieror, wid had 
left Metz with him. They, with the 
Gardes, were includexi in the Sedan 
lution. Bazaine bad at first two bilildl^ 
and ten tliousand able men ; but wtm 
tinuj of capitulation came fe had 
six thousand sick and woaodad do i|l^ 
bands. ‘ rX 

Right 
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for 
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|K>re living. A soldier/ lifrftiiig a day 
or two before Ctiangarnier^s attempt to 
treat with Prince Friederich Karl, said, 

We are seeing bard times, but exercis- 
ing and dress are attended to just as if 
we were in a garrison. My quarters are 
ill a hay-loft, where 1 have provided for 
my comfort as beat I can. For food 
we have biscuit and bacon only. My 
clothes-brush serves my company as boot, 
tooth, rifle, nail, and garment cleaner. 
Our handkerchiefs are used as coffee- 
strainers, bandages, and neck- cloths al- 
ternately. Mantles servo tis table-cloths, 
swords as lieef steak choppers, their iiilts 
oa coffee-mills and hard-tack breakers.” 
The journals of the liesiegod town, 
printed on jiaiier of all colors, — cho<‘o- 
latc, gray, and brown, — hiul evidently 
given the inhabitants and the army but 
small hope. One and all spokc' very dis- 
couragingly of the (.‘omlition of th<' French 
provinces. They ahu-) aiinoumcd, on the 
25th of Octol>er, that tiie raw wnuither 
had causwl the death of iniinenw* num* 
tiers of horses, and that a great party 
among the inliabitants was Oerman in 
demanding jxiace. “The only nourish- 
ment now in the town,” satily recordwl 
one paper, “ is salt meat aixl fresh 
water.” 

Old General C'lniugarnicr only went 
out on his mission to the Germans aftt*r 
urgent solicitation on the part of his 
comrades, and not until Bnzaine had 
been urged to attempt an cscajx) with a 
port of his army in the diroctiou of 
Gravelotte. “Even if you do not es- 
cape,” urged the generals, “ and if wo 
are made prisoners, we shall save tlic 
garrison and the fortress by giving them 
a more time.” But Bozaine 

would not he#r of this, and so old Gen- 
eral C%angamter went blindfolded to 
the When he 

an interview ^ an 


hour and a half with, the Prussian com- 
mander, his aged frame treoibled and 
tears streamed down his face. He said, 
“Gentlemen, we must fall, but witli honor^ 
I hope that you and your brave soldiers’ 
may never experience* sucii anguish as I 
have felt.” On his way back, after he 
was in the French lines, he saw some 
soldiers groping , for [lotatoes in the 
fields, and stopped to toll them that the 
Germans were splendid antagonists, and 
that thej* must show their best qualities 
against such an enemy. 

So, on the 27th October, Prince Fried- 
erich Karl came down to the Chateau 
Frascuti to be ncjar at hand for a con- 
sultation. A French division-general 
ri'presentcd Buzaine, and General Von 
Stielile, the PruBsian army. The ailicles 
weri^ signed, after a severe struggle, about 
eleven o’clcx'k at night. The King sent 
to req\u‘st th(' Freucli olficers to retain 
their .swonis. Food was at once sent for- 
wartl to the town, and the (U^rman soldiei's 
heard much shouting, as of men begging 
and huKtling al>out the provision carts, 
until early dawn. And so it came to 
pass, that in October Germany had as 
prisoners within her Ixiundary one hun- 
dred and forty-eight French generals, 
six thousand oflieci*s, and three hundred 
and twenty-three thousand men of rank 
and file ; while as yet France had taken 
but (wo thousand one hundred Germans 
as jirisonera of war. 

So it hapixmed that, in the dullest of 
weather, w*ith death in their hearts, and 
with very little fexxi in their stomachs, 
tlio ImjKirial Guards, which had marched 
out of Paris scarcely three months be- 
fore to the sound of itHi^|ing music, on 
the beginning of their Sumphal march 
to Berlin, defiled through the great for^ 
tress gate and past Friederich Karl 
and^ generals assem||^. 

So it happened* thiMi jjfce dreiry pjo- 
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cession began, oiie army, conquered, de- 
filing |i^‘ another but little larger than 
itself. 

So it happened, that the marvellous 
tiernian railway organization came once 
more into play. Ail civil trains on the 
Baden and Palatinate routes wt're sus- 
pended, and t(‘n thousand Frenchmen, 
dail3', were exprc‘ssed into Gertnaiiy, 
with the same ]>reeision and skill with 
lifliich the Teutonic trooj w were sent upon 
to the t rench frontier a liltlc while pre- 
vious. The French luarslials, IJazainc. 
Canrobert, and Lc lioeuf , were stajt on to 
CflsseL to tell the story to their captive. 
Emjieror ; and tho German press of the 
day' recorded, with a grim satire, tlmt in 
the French nnirslmls’ train vviTe twenty 
thousand jK>unds of luggage. 

So it happened, that the Grown Prince 
IMnce Friedeiich Karl got to be 
inarshals, and \ on Moltke became a 
G^uht; that long trains of food from 
England, from llelgium. from the Rhin<‘, 
were lmn*itxl through the battle-stricken 
■i?!iS(yantjry to relieve th»* starving }x;ople 
in Metz ; that the Pomeranians tof^k up 
their tremenddiLs line of march to the 
south ; that a flaming farewell ord(T was 
issned by the German commander to 
those veterans who did not go on farther 
into the campaign ; that the |)eiisants 
stole out from woihI and down from 
i^ontain to resume their w(jrk ; that the 
glonghsliarefi now and then prolxal a 
^grave so new that it was horrible ; that 
Ijjie dull battle stench for miles around 
gradually went away ; and that by night 
the fields echoed no longer to the sereiim- 
ing of shells and tlie rattle of musketry 
fire, but to^^jheery German soldier 
songa. 

Ma^y wonderful military events in the 
history of France and Prussia have oc- 
cuTfod in this same sinister Oetdl^r* 
la 1806, ia OctoW^ tlm tiotod^ Em- 


peror, Na^olfloa the Great, 8t.<m yfSito 
the grays of Frederic^k, at Potsd<&f 
in October, 1812, was the Battle of 
I^iCipsie; October, 1815, saw Napolooar 
I. at St. Ilelenn ; October, 1850, saw 
Louis NaiK)leon’8 utbunpt to proclaim 
himself KmjHXor at Straslx)urg ; Octo- 
ber, 1840, saw him sentenced to im|)ri8- 
onment ; and OctolnM', 1871, brought 
the capitulation of Metz, and the coro- 
nation of King William of Prussia as 
Em|K‘ror of Fnitcd Germany and Gon- 
(jiicror of Pbiujcc at VerBailles. It was 
also in Ocb>btT, in that wild year 1552, 
that Ilcnrv II. sent bis army to seize 
uiM>n Metz, Troy(*s, and Verdun, while 
Ghnrlcs V. wa.s troubled with religious 
wai*s in Germany. Fp came the fiery 
Emperor with a licuncndous amjy at his 
back, wh(U] he heard that tJic French 
were in (he Troi^-Eveelies ; and down 
he sat bef(>r(‘ .Metz ami In^gan his o|>era- 
tions with a formidable park of cavalry' 
for those day-h. But be wont away in 
the winter of 1555, halving his tents 
Kdiind liiui, convinced that he could not 
overcoim* tin* valor of Francois de Guise ; 
ami so great svas his anger and humilia- 
tion that he cried out: ‘*1 see, now, 
that Fortune is indeed a woman. She 
favors the young and disdains the old.” 

Bazaine, and all the members of the 
TmjK^rial Party, have insisted, ever since 
the trial of the unlucky Marehol in 
1873, that he was the victim of ciboum- 
stances ; that the French, horror-stricken 
and humiliated by tho crushing series of 
defeats which had come u{>on them, 
it necessary to assert that they were be- 
trayedt and hurled all the fury of their 
accusation ufK>n the soldier who was ia 
command of the head-quartors-ynWS^ 
of the army. French |^de WM 
more bitterly hurt by th6*mi|reQd^^'W 
Mete than by any othffTi 
wart' That the town 
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tnanj glorious (flustered, 

and which IhhI boen iisaociated with so 
many striking events in French history, 
conhl hav(^ been luinded over without a 
final valorous effort for ite relief seems 
ineoinpreheiisible, unless its (Hmnnapder 
were; influenced by unworthy motives. 
It s(‘em^ clear — reviewing with the 
utmost ira[)artiality the course of Marshal 
liazaine from the 12th of August, 1870, 
the day on wliich he biok into his liands 
the chief command of tin; army of the 
Rhine, up to the evening of the 27th 
of OctobcT, wdien the caiiitulation was 
signed — that liazaine did not do his 
duty. Whether it was bee.nuHe he 
di‘sire<l for a eonsideratiori to b(‘tray the 
immense, army under his leadmship to 
the (jerrnaim, or hojK'd that the fore(‘s 
of the broken French Kmpire might rally, 
and that lie jnight, by some clever eoin- 
bination, ctmtribute to the wcakiu'ss of 
the Republic, and liel[) Ut rest<HH‘ the 
Imperial throne, Uie world will probably 
never know. Ilis (‘onduet, whaU*ver 
might have been its motive, was pitia- 
ble. lie might, by joining forces with 
MaeMidion in the closing days of 
August, have prevt?nt<Hl the disaster of 
Sedan ; and, in response to the pressing 
desimtches whi^ih were sent him, urging 
him to Iw ready to affect the junction, 
he resiwiidtsl only by puerile ex<*use8. 
At one time he said that he could not 
move Injcause of lacking ammunition ; 
arid, ou that very day, in curious illus- 
tration of the absolute disorganization 
of the army^ four rnilUoiis of cartridges, 
tlio very existence of which in the ar- 
senal had been ignored up to that time 
by the general commanding the place, 
were discovered. To all the apiKjals for 
the powerfhl aid which his well-disci- 
pUn0d and vigorous army could have 
glm^bis that the army 

oug^t ^ of Ketz, 


because it thus gave to France the time 
to organize resistance, and to t|)e annics 
in coui'se of formation time to bi& brought 
together. 

That he was impat^otic and partisan 
scorns clearly proven. On the 23d of 
September, a Prussian parlemt^vi%ire 
presell t(Hi himsidf at the French picket 
line, liearing a letter from Friederieh 
Karl for Marshal Bazaine. A little 
lK*liind him was a man on f(x)t, with a 
whiti! jKK'ket-handerehief tkal to the end 
of a stU k. The Prussian parkmeidaire 
deliv(‘rtMl his letter, and was alamt to 
riih' away, whiai the I'riaa-ii officer who 
lia<l come <ait to meet him said, “ Who is 
this m.Mii with vai?” — “lie is not with 
me, and 1 <lo not know him,” replied the 
PruHsi.aii ollieer. gallopiiiir off. The indi- 
vidual then di‘elared that he had a mis- 
sion for Marshal Bazaine, and wished 
to speak with him at once. So he was 
brought into the lines. Wlien he reached ' 
tla‘ town tlu' Frencliollhau' who was con- 
ducting him asked him whom he should 
announce to the Marslial. Yon may 
say that it is an eiivriy from Hastings,” 
w:us the answer. It was at Hastings 
that the Knipress Kiigenie had taken 
refugi' after her lliglit from Paris, 
Murshttl Bazaine at once received this 
person, whose name was Regnier, into 
his private oflk‘e ; and there, according 
to te.stimonv furnished at tlie trial of 
Bazaine, Itegnier declared th,at he higi 
(‘orae to propose either to Marshal Can- 
robert or to General Bourbaki to go to > 
England to place themselves at the dis- 
position of the Regent, as the Empress 
was then called. But the testimony 
clearly establishes that fi^nier appeared 
to have brought to Bazaine a 

proposition that be shofild sign a trea^ ^ 
permitting the army of Metz to retire, ^ 
intend neutral aoA that 1^ 
be iliowed to leave vrjWit 
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military honors on condition of no 
further rj^tance to the Germans during 
the eo«1^ of the war, Bazaine, it is 
true, resolut(‘ly d(*dared at his trial, tliat 
neither he nor any of his comrades would 
have consented to any conditions such 
as those which would have divided the 
National Defense. Ih'gnier, who was 
called as a witness in the trial, tcM>k care 
to keep out of the way. It is variously 
aupjK>8ed that he was an figent of Von 
Bismarck, or that he was a reiil envoy 
from the Imperialist Party, wfese aims 
were furthered by Bismarck, l)^jp|iiHe that 
wily diplomat saw that if Ihizaine were 
allowed to believe himself the arbiter 
of the defense of France he could be 
duped in any manner desirable. lt<‘gn- 
ier certainly made a definite off(‘r to 
Canrobert and to Bourbaki to go to the 
Empress, and Bourbaki accepted and 
went. On the 10th of October Bazaine, 
ijistead of cutting his way out of Metz 
und going to hel[> the regularly consti- 
:^ted government of his country in its 
^ji^iiistlincc "to invasion, scut (ieneral 
‘!Boyer to Versailles, where that general 
entered into a long series of interviews 
witli Count Von Bismarck relative^ to the 
Burrender of Metz. All that General 
Boyer got out of Bismarck was that the 
conditions iini) 08 ed for the raising of the 
siege were that the fidelity of tlie army 
of the Rhine to the Empress Eugenie 
be full}' affirmed, that a inani- 
fiS^tion of this fidelity should be piib- 
|pdy made in Metz on the part of the 
iliiDy, and that (!ven the signature of 
tihe impress to the preliminaries of a 
treaty of peace should be obtained. 
General returned to Metz with 

thes^ ; oondft&B, laid them before a 
in which Bazaine, General 
X^idmiiraiilt, Marshal Le Boeuf, and 
man}, ^er important oflUcers, took 
part, and then went over tp En^n4 


to comm unwmte with the falW 
press. ' 

All this W'ns certainly tmough to make 
Republican Fiance lK*liev(‘ tluit the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the 
Rhine, who ought to have fongbt his 
way out C|f Metz two moutlis la'fore, 
was nothing less than a traitor. When 
General Changarnier was sent to treat 
with Prince Friodericb Karl, ho was 
charged by Bazaine to demand the neu- 
tralization of the Army of the Rhine, 
and the tciritory that it occupied, and 
an armistice, during which an appeal 
was to be made to the deputies and to 
the constituted powers, under virtue of 
the constitution of May, 1870, for a 
treaty of ])eaee hetwemi the two antago- 
nists. There is also a fine flavor of 
Imperialism in the phrase in wbicli 
Bazaine a.-^ks tinit be be allowed to fulfil 
a mission of order, meaning, of 00111 * 80 , 
that tJie obliging miemy should let him 
pass tlirough its lines and go to put 
down the mwv Republic in Paris. 

The affair of the flags at tliie time 
of the HU rrendiT of Metz put the finish- 
ing toiK'li to Bazaiuc’s disastrous career. 
The Republicans stoutly claim that, had 
it not been for bis stupid hesitation, and 
for the multiplicity of tiis orders and 
counter-orders, all the flags of the gar- 
rison would have been burued, and tlic 
French nation would have been spared 
the shame of knowing that hundreds 
of its banners are exhibited in Berlin^ 
As it was, many a valiant general and 
colonel, with that reckless defiance of 
military discipline which came with a 
disgust for Bazaiue's course, burned the 
flags of their commands, or broke them 
and trampled them into the earth, Aiui; 
sent word to the commander of the 
to say tliat they had done ao. Shoi^ 
after the ca|fltulation 
‘iiiaa^re«l4ent in Germaii^ii^ 
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follows : “ Were it uot for the prcsenee 
of so iiiiiiiy prisoiKTs and th^ wounded, 
Ocrniany would liiivc* kouu' diUlcadly in 
realizin;^ that slu' is now carrying on a 
trt'incndous war Imndrcds of niil(‘S away 
in th(‘ (‘cntr(' of a formidable enemy’s 
('ountry ; for our streets arc' as tlirongc'd 
as <‘i\ lousiness is about in its normal 
condition, and the high schools and uni- 
versities are filled iij) wdth youth, desiiite 
the* many scholai’s, doctors, and profess- 
ors now on the baltle-lh'lds. A visit to 
tlu' unbiddc'U Fri'iieh guc'sts and their 
eiicamjimc'uts in the* various cities tells 
US what the Germans arc' doing in France 
and have done. 'I'hc'v sent in 1 ]»ri.^- 

ouers from Weissenburg; h,(H>b from 
oc'fth; from Spiehc-rc'n ; 1,.’>77 

from Saaigc'jnund and Ilaguc'uau; 2oo 
from \d<»nville ; 3. boo from Gravelottc'; 
8.07)0 from N'itry; 2,H00 from Beau- 
mont; 17)0 from St'daii ; 2,2^0 from 
Toni: 17), 000 from Strasbourg; 7),000 
from before' Faris, and 173,000 from 
Metz. Alt<;get]ier this makc's a grand 
total of tibout 330,000 nu'ii, including 
10,000 otlleers and t marshals. 

Tliree hundrc'd and thirty thousand ! 
This is nearly the whole' of the grand 
army of the Uhine, wit.li which Napoleon 
si't out to eoncjuc'r Germany and take' 
pd^.scssion of the Uhine province's, and 
to sign the* treaty of iic'aei' in Ko-nigs- 
burg or Berlin. It is not dillleult to c'x- 
plain why Germany miide this immense 
number of prisoners. First, the (ier- 
nmns themselves had special inducemu nts 
to capture them idivc', espc'cially poor 
Tureo, who had many a prize set upon 
his black hc-ad. Somelhiug in the' fol- 
lowing Htyle of telegram Mas reec‘i\c'd 
by Count Bisinarc'k : ‘ Ojie thousand 
good cigars for the fir.st Gc’rman soMiers 
M'ho capture the' first live 'riirco.* But 
the hearta of the French do uot seem to 
hftvi^ been in their work. A Preneh 


writer indetnl cries out that these are not 
the soldiers of France, not ttw sueees- 
scu’s of the' men who folloM C'd l^apoleon 
the Great, wlio never ulloMcd themselves 
to 1 k' taken piisoners by wholesale, as do 
the })resent generation. This i.s true 
c'liough ; but the soldic'rs of the old Na- 
jtoleoii, beaten as they were at last, had 
always socnething to light for, find 
lc'.‘idc‘i-s wliom the}' could alw.ays trust ; 
while in 1870, from Wcisscnhurg to 
Sedan, the campaign on the Fi'ciu-li sid<* 
Mas a mass of c*oi]fnsion, imbc'cility. and 
iinskilfnlncss of the' Ic'adcrs. and light- 
ing of the' iiu-n without pui*posc' to be 
acliievcd. Napoleon himself complains 
that his gcnc'rals Moukl not ohc'y his 
c-oimnands ; while the prisoners here con- 
stantly rc'pc'at the reproaeli : ‘ Wc have 
l)C‘en sold ; mv' have* bec'ii sold.’ 

I lia\c‘ visit«*d a mimher of the 
I'hc'mb efnnps in Germany, and arrive 
at the' eonelusion that these vc'ry prison- 
ers will ])e a great help to Gc'rmany 
mIic'h they return to their native land. 
Tlu' Frc'heh soldiers started for the 
Bhiiu*, expecting to find, as the most 
ignorant had bcc'ii told, a people somc'- 
thing akin to tlic' Cossacks of tlic' Don, 
oi’, as a 1’b‘c'nch sc'hool-hocjk informs the 
youthful mind, ravages n[)on the sand 
plains of llanoM'i'. ]\>mc‘r:inia M'as to 
them a Mildcnicss. riicy knew nothing 
Mh.-ue\('r of Germany exec'pt Pnassia ; 
hut tiu'v Mill return home M’itii viustly^p^- 
I'lent opinions of Germany and the Ger- 
m.'uis, for they leave been trc'aU'd M'ith a 
kindiu'ss .'is surprising as it was gener- 
ous, Tlie fust batch of one thousand 
ec'iuiug in from Weissenburg Mas re- 
cc'ived with silence by vftjit crowds, and 
was the reei[)ieiit of favors mIiIcU^ oven 
tlic German soldic'rs did not obtain. 
The greatest good feeling has been pro- 
duced between citizens and iirtsoners ; , 
for, although excursion trains iiri' run 
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cvftT Sunday to tlio Froneli camp, the 
l)eople who go only go to do g<Mid offices, 
and not toercly to stare. The Gennan 
ladies have been somewhat censured for 
the great di'sire they nianifest to 
give tlieir Pbeneh an airing. The op- 
portunity to speak French with a native 
dt)es not come every day, and tJie fair 
beings may therefore Ixi excused. lis- 
I>ecially among the wouialed, where the 
French and Germans occupied the same 
rooms, the latt('r luive at times a cause 
of complaint that German ladii's should 
liave preferred to notice the P'rench. In 
a Stixon hospital two gcnnl fellows de- 
termined, not long ago, to take advautiige 
of this curiosity on the [lart of their lady 
visitors, and as one of their numiHT 
could 8{>eak P'renoh like a P'renchinan, 
they dressed him up as a prisotmr, and 
every one desiring to st^e the P>ench 
wounded was at once referred to him. 
One lady was so channed by his story 
and his language that she not only took 
Uia address, but mad»‘ him a present of 
Some money. No sckjikt had she disap- 
pearerl than loud laughter burst forth. 
The 8U[)f>osed P'renchman ro.se a stout 
Saxon, and the money thus won was dis- 
tributed among the comrades.” 


This good-natured letter, in which the 
German feeling is fai»iy represented, 
unfortunately does not eonv(*y the (mtire 
truth. There was great suffering, moral 
and pfiysieal, among the thousands of 
prisoners, especially after the cold 
w’eathcr set in, and many accounts pub- 
lished shortly after the ri'turii of the 
prisoners indicate tliat, while the treat- 
ment by the civilians was uniformly kind 
and reasonably courteons, the military 
authorities wert' harsh and sometimes 
vindictive. The tent encampments, out- 
side foilrosses likt* ^lagdeburg, Coh- 
lentz, Mainz, Stettin, (Slogan, PTfnrt, 
Posen, and Wesel, each containing from 
five to Um thonsand prisoners, were the 
scene of much misery, and sometimes of 
the most tragic deaths. IIigh-sj)irited 
men, like General Ducrofc and others, 
would not stand the long-inflicU'd hn- 
luiliation, and boldly made their v.h- 
ca|>e. Duerut bitterly accused by 
the Germans of having violated his 
word of honor in thus escaping ; 
but he has snflleiently defendial him- 
self against this charge in his able 
work on the early part of the cam- 
l»aign. 
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CHAPTER TIITRTY^OUR. 

ll»e Desperate Battles at liO Bourfjet. — Remarkable Valor ni the French. — Episodes of the Defence. — 
File ( hiir'c of the Marines. — I'hiers an<l Bismarck. — 'J'lie Insunrction of the 31st of ftet^iher. — 


Brilliant ( omlnct of .Tulca Ferr}'. 

ri^IIE PnriHians, doHpitF their miinerous 
-L lind lost none of their 

trjulitional ^ayoty of Bpi'eeh, and were 
a])le tx) Hay, when they heard tliat Gen- 
eral iVurelles de CaladineH liad had his 
Jinny cut in two, — 7'hjit will nuike two 
annies inst-ead of one, and nuikt's ns 
jnst so much the stronj^er.” Put li^ht 
and pleasant fiayin^^s do not alwjivs go 
with light he 4 irts, jind Jifha* the tx*nil>h‘ 
alTjur of Le Honrget the resistance of 
Paris lost its hopeful character. M, 
.Titles Favre says that it precipihiU'd the 
insurrection of the 31 st of OcBiln'r. 

The village of Le IJourget wjusa very 
iin[)ortiint situation for an army invest- 
ing Paris; jiud the PrusHijms had seized 
it and held it until the 28th of (><‘k»her, 
at which time the Francs-Tireurs of the 
press made a descent U|)on it, and, sur- 
prising the Ih’UssiaiiH in their sleep, took 
possession, making many prisoners and 
killing large numlwrs of the enemy. 
It was not at all to the taste of tlie 
Germans to see the battcric^s which they 
hud established at Pont Iblon and ad- 
jacent places seriously menaced ; so, at 
ten o’clock on the morning of the French 
occupation, the Germans wlio had es- 
cai>ed came back strongly reinforced, 
and made a tremendous attack. The 
Franc^-Tirours had their feeble forces 
strengthened by a few companies of 
Mobiles, and they made a defense of the 
I>OBition which they had so recently 
taken which may deservedly rank with 
thatj p£ Ch^lte^udun. The little band of 


Frencliraen was subjected U) a terrible 
artillery fire for more than five hours. 
Nearly every hous(‘ in Lc; Bourget was 
riddled with shell ; but the troops held 
firm, and at nightfall the enemy had to 
retire. I'herc were two severe attacks 
iimde there the sjiine evening, —one of 
them by tb(‘ gremidii'rs of the Pnissianf 
Gmird ; Init this was repulsed, and, 
meantim(‘ a bjittelion of Mobiles, under 
the command of ji valiant young officer 
named BanK'he. arrived from St. Denis. 
.Vll niglit the eontending forces W'orked 
at strmigthcning their jKJsitions, and at 
dawn the battle began anew with great 
fury. 

Ivi* Bmirget suffered a soaind bom- 
bardniimt, more than forty cannon 
throwing shells for nine hours into the 
now half-wre(?ki‘d houses, in which three 
thonsand men were intrepidly defending 
themselves. It is said that on this day 
the Prussians threw two thousand shells 
inU) this one long street of Ije Bourget. 
The Prussians were hindered from mak- 
ing an over|X>wering night attack by the 
electric light, thrown from the forts, 
which lit uj) tlie fields for miles around, 
and prevented the mas^g of troops at 
the proper points. 

On Sunday, the 30th of October, tlie 
Germane, about fifteen thonsand strong, 
with forty-eight cannon, made a ffnal at- 
tack. * Fifteen batteries threw converg- ; 
ing fire upon the town ; and, in 1 q| 8 than,;! 
half an hour after the attack oa^nnday? 
morning, the sixteen hundred French- 
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iiirii who remained of the bmve defend- 
ecB of L€i had had ,.tlirovvn at 

them fifteen luindiavl shells. 'riu* two 
Freneh otlieei> Unusseur and IJaroehe 
a})|H^ar to hn\a‘ eonduete<l tlieinselves like 
verit{d>le heroes, 'fhe tight on Sunday 
beeuKat to lane awakened tlu' }>ri<l(‘ of 
the (rermans. who fancii'd that tht'v had 
in front of them a 'large Freneli foree ; 
and the (^nei'ii Kli/aht‘lh regiment of tlie 
3*ru8>ian (luard eame U|> at half-ptest 
eight in tin* morning, \Nith its l>and 
})laying. and its tlags tiying, to carry the 
first harriead(‘ at the entrance of the vil- 
lage. The troo])> ran forward with their 
usual ‘‘ Hurrah ! ’* hut they wiU’e met hy a 
strong fusillade, so deadly, that, accord- 
ing to the ttistimony of tlu* Germans 
themsehes. nothing had lK*en s<‘en likt* 
it in the war. 

“As tlic Sts*ond hat.talion of the regi- 
raeut came up/' says .a German writer, 

one of the eolor-sergeaiits wius sliut 
^wn. A yoijog otlici'r ran forward, 
Sipbied tlu* tlag, which w’as falling to the 
j^ound, and, a.s he raisi*d it ii[t, also ft*ll 
meu’tallv woinuhal. A general then di-*- 
inounted from his horse, seize(l the Hag, 
ami, holding it high alM>ve hiiJ head, 
rushed foiavani in fwiitof his grenadiei-s. 
Two colonels of the regiimmts (‘iigaged 
in the charge were kille<l in the front 
rank of tlieir trouj>s. 'I’lie general, 
however, wboliad sei/a^d ilie flag, seem<‘d 
to iKmr a (iiamKid life.” The hardy 
German piorieerb, with their axe.s and 
crowbars, worked aw ay at a breach ; 
ai»d in ft eliort time the little French 
band itwelf taken InTween two 

tires. The town was iK>t given up 
until, oat of the sixteen hundre<i men, 
twcdvi^hundrHl comba tents wen; taken 
prisoners, slain, or wounded. ‘ 

church in tiie interior 6f the 
. village 'the ofDcer Sfeasseur, already 
Hu-ntioned, held 'out to diC liist, sur- 


rounded hj ^ huudnal of the bravest* of 
the Holdiete. On the light, the com- 
mandant Bnrociu', avIio had with him 
about sixty iiu'n’. (hderinined to die 
rather than surri'iider. and when lu* was 
struek down by a shell he begged his 
soldiers, with liis dying hri'atli, to hold out 
lialf an hour, “ becau'-e.'die .said, ••helj) 
was certain to arrivi* in that time." 

4'he <>flk*er Ihasseiir. when the bani- 
<‘ade w'liieli he h.-id b('en deleiiding was 
carried hy a ehnrge of scvernl bnndrt'd 
of the enemy, shut himself, with si'veii 
otiier oflieers and ;ib<ait twi'iity soldiiws, 
into the chnreli, and kept up a vigor<»ns 
fire from the wiiuhnvs until his litth* b.ind 
w:us liti'rallv i‘iiislu*d. \Vht*n lu* w.'is 
driven into n <‘orner, and foreed t(t gi\e 
lip his .'.word, he wept like a child, 'the 
Fnis.siMn ollii'ei' w ho to(>k the W(‘a|M)n was 
<le(*pl\ atYeete<l. .'iiul could lint r<‘fniill 
from strongly eompliinenling him on his 
pei'sonal courage. 'Flu* Prince of \Vm- 
h'lnbmg the lu xl day sent back tlu‘ 
sword with his jx isonal com])liinenls. 
That the Prince was deeply iin[)ressed by 
tJii.s ht‘roi<; di*fense is shown by his pren-- 
laniation, issued from the head-<|Uart4‘rs 
at (ioiiesse, on the doth, in w'liicli he 
s[>eaks of I^c* Ponrget having Ihh'u de- 
fended by the Is'.st troo]>H in the Paris 
garrison against the Second division of 
the Infantry eorjis, with eerUiin special 
troojw which liad )>cen joinc<l to it. 

'fliis light cost the GermauH a large 
namlKjr of their lurst ollleerH and more 
than thna* Ihonsand soldiers. What 
might not siicli troops as the <iofenders 
of Le Bonrget liave done had tliey ^>etm 
projK ily commanded, and Imd the gen- 
eral.H inside Paris known Ihiw to utilize 
the three hundred or three InmdrtHl and 
fifty thoiiHand men who remained useless 
ift^ide the jauiparts tlie greater portion 
of the perfod t>f the siege ? 

There was auother and Mmoat 
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guiiKiry euconfitor between* the besie^erH 
and the lu'weiirt^d at same Le 

towards the close of, ])ecem})er, 
in wliieh (X'cui i'ed th(' celebrated charge 
liy a battalion of inarinen sup})ortcd b}' 
a detachment of troops of tlie French 
line' nruler tlx' orders of a noted naval 
caj»tain. d'his charge of the marin<‘B, 
witli their revolvers and hateliets in 
liJuul, upon tlu' (lermati (roo|js who had 
taken up |K)sition ifi th(‘ cemetery of 
Le llourg(‘t, has iHM'oini' logciidaiT in 
France, and lias bemj chosen by many of 
tlic militiirv painters as a tltting subje<^'t 
for tlic illustration of (lu‘ Fremch valor 
whii'h jiroved of so litth* avail. 

This si'cond attack was erowm'd uitli 
I'uly partial siu'ci's.s ; and the marint's, 
^\ho ha<l at tirst lus'u so su<-c»'ssfui, wi'i** 
badly (*ul jiiect's bcfc^re tht'V came out 
of th(‘ affair. This liattle at Le Lonriict 
was part of a gi'iicral s<'heme for an 
attack ujxm Montn'tout, Ihi/enval, and 
other inipiU'tnnt positi<uis. wln-n', how- 
ever, th(‘ ( Jerinairliin* pro\ (‘<l always too 
strong to be broken through. 

While lhes(' heroic efforts for tin* d('- 
liverance of Laris were in progiH'ss. dui ing 
the bust days of < Kdober, thi* veneiabh* 
M. 'riders had Ina'ii doing some vigor- 
ous work ill belialf of unhappy I'rauce, 
and comforthig the ( iova'iiimeut of Na- 
tional l)(‘fi'nse with the assnninee that 
the four great neutral [H>wei*s, Kngland, 
Kussia, .VuHtria, and Italy, wen' willing 
to proixise to the In'lligereiits lui artujV 
ti(*(‘, with a view to the conviK-ntiou of a 
French national asseiiddy ; also, that tins 
armlHti(‘e would have for its conditions 
the revictnalliug of Paris and the un- 
tranimelhal election of the cmintry’.s rep- 
resentatives. M. Thiers was full of 
energy and hope. He saeriliced himself 
to the intm-esls of tlie moment, pock<tt- 
ing his pride, and wa3:jyiiilng to go 
hl^iCf aticl to nu'ct or any 


one else if he could do his country ser- 
vice. 'Lhe news of the capitulation of 
Metz almost crushed the little mao for 
the time being ; but lie, eoiieealed his 
anxiety. 

On his return from 'Lours, where he 
had been aiding (Limlietta in tlie oigiini- 
zation of the defense in the soutli. li(‘ 
was ohligtai to j)as» through \'(a'sai!les, 
and tomak(‘ a call ujnui Count Ihsinarek, 
to wliosci desir(‘ to a[)pear in the <‘\es of 
Kiiropi' [)erfect]y fair he owed his safe 
eondnet through Du' Prussian liii(*s. Few 
interviews between celebrated nu'ii liave 
ever la'cii strangi'r than this oiu' be- 
tw(‘on the auiliilioiis Prussian Chancellor 
and the aecoinplislu'd Frcuich statesman, 
uixler tliesc trying ein-uinsLinees, which 
rc(}uiiH‘d all their self-control and 
poliicncss. Will'll lUsmaiek received 
'Lhiers he at once said, I know that 
ue have no right to talk, business, and I 
sh.dl scrupulously refrain from any 
mention of it. ’ 'I'he two gi'iitlemeiiJ, 
therelbre, I'litercd u]u>n a general cofi- 
vt'rsation. which wa.s brief, and which 
must have ('xlciu^fi'd all their artitieeS. 
M. Thii i's was ocorted to the Puidgi? of 
Srvri's, and was allowed frvX' j)a.ssagc to 
the lines of his frii'iids. 

’Lliat till' fonnidabh^ insurrection of 
the blst of Octobci- w'a.s iiip[)cd ill the 
bud was due largely to tlic energetic, 
conduct of one man, who, lias 'since 
become very prominent infilrtmeli atTaifs. 

— .M. dules Ferry. When th«‘ Hotel da 
A'illc was invaded by the immense crowds 
wiio were disloyal to tfoveJwment of 
National Di femso, M. Ferry i wisift the 
first to assume an attitude of bold resist- 
ance, and lie maintiiiued it ua^ all the 
tixjuhles were over. I'he iiisutjpetiou 
ba|Hn as insurrections in Paris 
begins since time immemoriali^ by 
invasion of the Wl in * whieli^p^ 
larly coustitated authtjHties wm delil® 
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enitiu^. M. Jules Favro has oivon us 
a striking picture df Tliis iinasion of the 
Council Room, where ho was seated with 
General 'rroehu. M. Gamier Pages, M. 
Jules Simon, and Krnest Picavnl. The 
fiery Flourens and Millihrc, aft**rwards 
so conspicuou.s in tlu^ C'oinniune, wen* at 
tlie head of the National (Guards, the 
grim workiium, the \a>lunteers in all 
kinds of fantastic uniforms, who rushed 
into the room uttering savage cries, ami 
who woiiltl liav(' Ixam willing to stain 
their hands in the blood of the men who 
had been doing their best to serve them. 
Floureim considered tiii* insnrrecdion as 
guccessful, and liarangned tiie citizens, 
saying that they had overturned the 
government which had betrayed them. 
He at on('e nominated iiimself, ^lillicre. 
Deleseluze, Roc'hefort, Blamjui, and 
others, instead of those- whom he pre- 
tended to overthrow ; and bis followers 
sanctioned by shouts whatever he said* 
** During this burlescpie si ene,” says 
(Titles Favre, we did not bddgc from 

seats. (General Trochii took off his 

•'t > 

epaulettes, and pahs(‘d them to one of 
his officers who was near him ; ” and he 
told M. Favre afterwanG. that he had 
done this so as to [)iit tin- insignia of Ids 
military authority beyond tin- n-ach of 
an affront. He quietly lit a cigarette, 
and waited the movements of the riob*rs. 

The story is b)o long to give in detail 
here. Knou^to say that the (b^vernmeut 
of National Defense narrowly escaped 
comfdete annihilation on tliis unfortunate 
day. The Cominune was already starting 
from its concealment, and was admir- 
ably OJtgaoized with a view to replacing 
instantly, and with as little collision as 
pfwsSpe, the government which alone had 
the right to c.dl itself national. The 
tnerals^ of the Committee of National 
Defenlipi^ere fTiaonhrs iu the. hands of 
these insurrectionists for aeveral hours. 


Jules Simon was violently uuvltreatiHl by 
the Communists, Deleseluze, destined 
afterwards to (lit- upon a liarrieaih- iu the 
Commune, o[)t'uiy expressc-d his eonU‘mj>t 
and disdain for Jules Favre. 'riit- volun- 
teers of the Nati<mal Guiirds from Ihdlc- 
ville, infuriaU'd witli drink nnd with tlicir 
ephemeral victory, rciicntcdly hinted at 
the massacre «>f their prisom-rs. hJou- 
rens was. from time to time, ohligi-d to 
appeal to his followt-rs not to give tlu' 
world the spectacle of a fratricidal en- 
counter. Let us avoid the sh(*dding 
of blood,” lu‘ said ; ••but hd us carry our 
point.” 

Jules Favrt' was tv^i(•e in imminent 
danger of death. A doziui muskets were 
levelled at Ins head. It was,” he says, 
‘‘a solemn lait imposing moment, and I 
still ask myself how it was tli.at no one 
of these men, most of whom were (iom- 
ph-tely intoxicated, did ni>t press the trig- 
ger of his gun.” 

'i'he govenunent was liberated from 
its disagreea)>h‘ and ratln-r humiliating 
po.sition llie saim* night hy tin- etJcrgtUie 
action of a little body of National Guards, 
friendly t<> the national (aiUKe. The 
h-aders of tin* insurrection retired once 
inon- into the shadi:, muttering ven- 
geane.i- dire U[M)n tho.se wlio had dared 
to interbin* with them. Jules Ferry had 
be(*n at tlie head of the ef)]umii which 
forced the gates of tin* Hblel <le Ville, and 
Unally compelled the rioters to retire. For 
a few miuuti's it looked as if he, would 
pay with his life for hift audacity; but 
his }»ersonal magnetism was so strong 
and liis language was so (‘nergotic that 
they dared not harm liim, and he carried 
his point against them. In January of 
1871 he was u prorniticnt tigure in the 
second rcsistanee, against a body of 
irifturgents, whf> came after the disastrous 
fight at Moattretout to attack the 
dc ViUe. ^ ^ 
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November oaine in gloomy and full of 
mennces of war. The little band of 
members of the (iov(‘rnm('iit of National 
l)ef(Mis<‘ found that. tlj(‘ attem{)t iij^on its 
authoi itv hftd stiHUigtliened its hold ui)on 
the MlTc'ctions of all truly [)atriotie eiti- 
zens, and, a|>])ealing to the population 
for support, it reeeiv(*d a vot(‘ of eonli- 
d('noe whieh was highly gratifying. For 
the tim«‘ Ix'ing tlie governniiMit contented 
itri(‘lf with removing from their military 
]K)sitionH FlouK'iis and all the* others 
wlio had lu'ld imp(>rtant plact\s in the 
insurrection; and about this tinu' Hoche- 
fort, who was gradually lK‘coming iden- 
tified with the Iliidical Party and with 
the cause of tin* ('onnuunists, which la* 
afteiTS’ards vainly disavowd, resigmal 
his position as a naunlier of the govern- 
ment. M. Thiers had not fieeii abh* to 
give his advice to the gov(Tning powers 
(hiring tlu‘ ditlicult d.ays through which 
they had just ])assed, for lu' had re- 
turned at once to \'(‘rsaill(.‘s, anxious to' 
Conclud(‘ an armistice. This time ho 
was (Miabled to talk busim'ss with C’ount 
Von Hismarck ; and he has left on leeord 
a singularly bright and sparkling account 
of the manni'r in which he urged his 
claims, and the claims of his belovial 
capital, upon tiie accomplished n'pn'sent- 
ative of tin* comjuering jiarty. He re- 
mained three or four days at Versailles, 
meeting the Chancellor very fnapiently, 
and fancied that he was about to carry 
his j)oint, when, on the evening of the dd 
of Noviunber, he asked Count Von llis- 
marck what guarantees he was likely to 
ask during the susp<'nHion of h()stilitics. 
Bismarck made the sann* answer that he 
had made to Jules Favr(‘ at F<‘rrii'^res, 
that he should re(juire a military position 
in front of Paris. “Oiu' fort,” he added ; 
“ perliaps more than one.” 

I immodiately interrupted the Chan- 
8jy8 M. Tluiwrs. “You are 


asking for Paris,” I said to him; “you 
refuse to revictual the capital during the 
aiunistice, thus taking a month of our 
resistance away from us. To exact 
from us one or inoi’i* of our forts is 
nothing less than dcjuanding our rarn- 
)>.‘irts. You want us, in short, to give 
you th(‘ means of starving us out or 
bombarding us. In treating with us for 
an armistice you could hardly supjiose 
that the cajiital condition would In* to 
abandon Paris to you. — Paris, which 
is our sujireme force, oui- great hope, 
.and for you so gi-eat dilliculty that 
after tifty days of siege you have not yet 
taken it.” 

“ When w(' got lo this point,” saya 
]M. 'riders, “we could go no further. 
Whereupon C'ount You Bismarck de- 
(‘lared that if the French government 
wislual to hold elections without an ar- 
mistii'c, he would otTm* no hindrance to 
a free election of representativ(‘s in all 
the sections occupied by the lYussian 
armies, and would fiicilitate communica- 
tiou between Paris and Tours for every- 
thing i‘xe(‘j>t military desjialclies.” 

'I'liere is little d<mbt tli.at after thi.s 
stem refusal on tlu' part of the Cernuins 
to int<‘rmpt the eourse of the war M. 
ThitU's gave up all hope of a suecessful 
ncsistaiiei'. lie had done Ids duty, 
and aeconijilished what no other man 
in Id-anee eould have done. Ho had 
pleaded the cause of Paris at the courts 
of Englaiul, Pus^ia, Austria, and Italy, 
making light, even at his advaiu'ed age, 
of the great physical and intellectual 
strain to which he was subjected during 
journeys doubly wearisome because of 
tile suspense eoncorning affairs at home 
whi(‘h hung perpetually about heart, 
lie, more clearly than iiny one 
that the war was to be to its v^ry elose jfe 
fatal one for France kbut, gojAtly 
iug his doubts and d^pairs to' liuiselt^m. 
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retiiriuMl fioin Versaillos to 'ronrs, and 
plaeod himself at the dis{X)sal of the 
delegaU s there. 

It was no liixlit work wiiieh Gambotta 
had underbikeii in tiu' Soiitii. When he 
arrived at 'Gnirs lialf the imporbint 
fortresses in the eouiitry bad eapitulakvl. 
and the others — Varis, Phalshonr^. Me- 
zit^res, Tliionville, Bih'he, Montmedy, 
and Verdun — wane surround<Hl bylines 
of iron and ste<‘l, and their eondition 
was almost ho[)ele.ss. (Tamlndta .seenital 
to brin^ men and muskets ami eannon 
out of tlie very earth. Witli hi.s [lowerful 
and >(‘du<d.ive elo(jU(‘n(‘e lu* won the 
he^irts of ti»e eiitliusiastic southertj i)oiHi- 
lations. lie ereated a eommissi<m of 
arnuirnent. which, in three months, de-- 
livered into the luinds of nu n who un- 
fortunatidy di<l not know Itow to use 
tliein. one million two Imndrr 1 thousand 
LTWtis. From Nantk"^. ftoni .st. hdienne, 


from Creuzot, he brought cannon; at 
Angonlt^me millions of cartridges were 
made. He even thought at one time of 
sending cartridges into Paris by balloon. 
With all these interests of the nation in 
his hands, and being himself virtually 
dictator of all France outside of Paris 
for months, his fidelity to his trust was 
so complete and pei'fect that, when later 
in his political caret' r the slanderous 
accusation was brought against 1dm 
of having profited by the manufacture 
of arms for tiie country’s defenders, 
the whoh' French nation, w’ith the ex- 
ception of his fi‘w slanderers, rose in 
revolt against such an injury ; and he 
provt'd beyond the sliadow of doubt 
that not only had he not reccivetl the 
millions falsely 'ittrihuted to him, but 
that lu* bad not profited by as miu'li as a 
singh* }«/n in any of his public* labors in 
ids coinitrs' s Itehal! . 
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CHAFFER THIRTY-FIVE. 

l.ifoftt TTead-quartci'S. — Tho Panulcf* on the Pltice {rArnK'*^. — Von Moltke in Versailles. — Kinj; Will- 
iam’-i Daily liuhors. — BiHiuan‘k’H Habits. — The (Jeneral SUilT. — The Ilbtel dcs llcservoirs. — A 
.ban ney around liosie^od Paris. — The Story of MouL Valerion. — Maisons I.affitto in War 'J’iuie. 
— (Icttiu^^ ruder Fire. — The French and (Jerinan Pickets. — In the Foremost Investment Lines. — 
^Montmorency. — 'I'he Fij^ht near Fu^hien. — Saint (Imtien. — The Day Before ('hainpi^ny. 


rilHE (ioriufinR apt as tliougli thoy had 
-A- pome to slay liprp forpvta%” said a 
litd’voiis Froiiph friend of minc‘, in a pomie 
mood, as vvp walkeil throii;:,h tin* splendid 
pourtyard of the orent palnee of Vpr- 
suilles one inornin;.; late in N<)v<‘mltpr, 
wli<‘n the poiiU'stino; parties just ontsidt* 
the historic town wi're in their sternest 
mood, and wlien tlte (iermans were 
hrin;j:iiJo; up tlieir “final arguments/’ — 
hundreds of cannon, wlii^lt had lM‘<‘n 
packed in nei^lihoriia; villa;.(eH, w:iitin^ 
what the Chancellor, with hishrulal satire, 
calU'd the psychological momt‘nt.’' 

Indeed, Mu* rosal head-tjuarters was 
hut little disturlied l>y tiie battles near by 
sa\<' on one or two oeeisions. w}u>n vic- 
tories s(*emed at last to alight uiM>n the 
FieiK‘h sMmdards, .at the time of tiu* 
^oeal sortiv which (‘ulminated in tlu* 
sanoiiinary eiipountor at (’ham[»iony. 
I’hcneli Vei’Hailles had taken on tlie sul- 
len a8jH*pl of a pon(|iiered placi*, where 
}W)liteneHs was only aeeonled because it 
was lifed ill th(3 flesh, and eomiiieree 
fost(‘red iKicauHe Mie invader insisted 
upon it. Hut there wiw a (Jermtin V<*r- 
sailles, life in which wmit on rejriilarly, 
eheerfully, ami in ratlau* pieluresiiue 
fashion. 

The first event of the day wiis invari- 
ably a military parade upon the Place 
<rArme8, and tliis was conducted witli 
as much care and precision as if it had 
been in some garrison in the inte- 


rior of riermany. Tho regiments pa- 
raded w'crt* thos(‘ freshly arriv(‘d in the 
campaign, d'lu* insp(*etion wah merci- 
lesH, fault-finding wa.s fre<jiiPnt, punish- 
ment severe. Aft('r the jairade came 
conecMd.s by the splc*ndid bands of the 
erai'k i t*giments, and around these liands, 
in the gn*at a\a>mK‘s. gathc'reil hundreds 
of elegantly mnform(*<l ollie('rs. soldiers 
of all arms of tlu* si‘rvi('e ; imt rarelv 
did a FreiH'h g(*ntleman or lady pause to 
listi*n to the music or to gaze iipou the 
enemy. 

l\v the tinu* the concerts w(M‘e over, 
dusk had <lra^vn it.s curtains round the 
town, and all tlu* shops (‘loot'd ; tlu* rafes 
ri'inriiiied open, but ]iol<*ls barred their 
<loors at nine o'chu-k, when tlu* patrols 
bi'gan to movt* throiigli tlu* streets. The 
gr(‘at rhiUiiiu^ with its noble entrance- 
way gnanl'ul by the senlptured figures of 
the milihiry henu'.s of Fram*e. was vis- 
ited daily by hundreds of soldiers 
leave, ami by tlu* motley army fol- 
lowers, huge wagoners and serving-men, 
all of tlu'ni anxious to iner(*ase their 
stock of knowledge of French history. 
Now and tlien the King drove tO the 
palace to see the wounded aoldiena placed 
m the airiest and lightest of the halls. 
The superb park, with all its apfiurte- 
nauces of Trianon, ehAlet, and Ibun- ^ 
tains, was deserted save at early mom^,s 
ing, when troops of horsemen , 

througli the long altejfijj’or savlTOien0|^ 
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dawn a silent proeession of soldiers^ cs- 
eoi ting one of their c'oinrades sentoneed 
to exeention, went out to a sinister Iml- 
low behind a hedge, wliere they pro- 
ce(Hled to take the life wliieli the (‘oni- 
rade had forbdted. 

^’o^l iMoltke sometimes proimmaded in 
the ))ark at scaiai in tlie morning, stern 
and passionless, with liis arms iianging 
motionless at his sides, and. altlaaigli in 
[)rim]y arranged uniform, and with his 
sword clattering at his side, he look(al 
iiK)re like a seluxvlmiuster or a country 
eleig\ man than lik<‘ a great general. 
The Versailluis soon learned his habits, 
and now and then, adnated by sonu' 
unaccountabh* impuls(', — pt‘rhap.s admi- 
r.ation for iiis very stt*rnn(‘ss and imxle.sty, 
— tiny salut'd him as he pass(‘d I Hi' 
wa-s never att‘nded by an e.seort of any 
kind. When the bands were' ])laung 
in the avenue of St. (loud, he oft(‘n 
walked slowly tlirough the throngs of 
oflieers, raising his liaud to his cap 
■^|distraet(‘dly wIk'H lu' wms saluted. 

“ 'There was notliiug to be rend in J)is 
' face. It testified neitiicr to joy or b'ar. 
to anxiety or to d(‘Cj) thought.. II(‘ 
never seenmd to si*e any one : his ga'/(‘ 
was introspective, and his walk plnn- 
tigi’ade, like that of one jus<-endii)g a 
steep hill. 

Tlie plainnes.s with which most of the 
I^russian royal pfusonages dressed during 
tlie campaigf) div(*sted them of llu* bril- 
liant iiak) usually surronndit)g persons 
of rank. The King ap|x*ared quite as 
simple as one of the s^)ldierH of his 
household, if he hapi>ened t<» l>e place<l 
Ixiside ^im. Ked and black were tlie 
predominating colois There were few 
regiments in which a dozen different 
hue«( were so iriingUxi as to produce 
the dazzling sheen whieli makes some 
armies td'ractive. 

The Crown Prince, mounted on a fine 


horse, w ith one groom behind him, rode 
thfougli the town almost every morning, 
as 8im[>ly dri'ssed as any of his oflioers. 
Tlie distinctions between ])rine(' and 
(‘Oimnamh'r were so slight that a ean h ss 
ob.seiver would not have noticed them. 
King WilHam wms rarely aeeompaiiied in 
his puhlie promenades, in carriages, lu- 
on horsehaek. hv any oiu' save st'rvants 
at a respectful distaiici'. He liml an 
immense round of daily lahoi-, dillieiilt 
to support, eonsidtuing his advanced 
ago. The royal eouiier left the Iha*- 
feetiua' of \’ersailh's, wlu'i'e tin* King r('- 
sid(‘d. ('very day for Herlin. with spi'cial 
d(*sj)an'iies. h'Lti'ls, i te.. and tlie royal 
mail l(‘ft Imgny (*ver\ morning lit ti\t' 
o’clock. Tin* King may be said to have* 
passed his linn' in writing :in<l dictating 
letters for tho^e mails, interspe'rsing his 
toil willi bri('f outings in tin* town and 
an eweasional dash ()\(>r info tin* inva'st- 
inent lines to see how a battle was going. 

'J'lu' Crown Ihiiiee' ^e^ted in a m(*aHure 
from liis laltors at \’ersaill('s. althougli 
scarcely a day passeil that he was not 
('.‘died upon to give judgment u)>on soiiu' 
import.int crisis in tin* eanqtaign ; iait 
evi'ii Ik* was suhje('t to tlu' orders of 
Von Moltke. 

Count Von liismarek kept himself 
very elosc* for a long tiim* afbu- his ar- 
rival at Versailh's, ami numerous tales 
were told of his eecentrii' habits, how 
he did but little work by day, but, lying 
ill his Ix'd at night, surrounded with 
eandloH stuck in tin.' nt‘cks of empty 
cliam[iagne iKittles, wrote, dictated, and 
planned, smoking furiously, and drinking 
extraordinary mixtures of chnmpngne 
and Ixmr. When he ha« finished a 
lottle of chanqiagMc,” said one inform- 
ant, who (omimmicated the statement 
to me as if it were of the greatest im- 
ixirtance, “ he lights n fresh candle, 
sticks it i« the I>ottle ; and 
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morninjs; oonios he is Burroiinded with 
lights, as if he wore illuiiiiuating in his 
own honoi’.” 

When lliHinarck appeared in public 
niori' frequently in December, it was 
observed that h(? had groove old with 
stni'tliiig raj)i(lity. lie looked ten years 
older fliaii wlieii lie had left Berlin a few 
inontlis before. 'I’he head-quarters of the 
g(‘nt*ral staff was in the Hue Niaive. It 
was a tranquil, mvsb'riou^-l<K)king house, 
.wln‘re even the seiitinelH seeineil to walk 
with inutlled tread, and wlanv no noise 
was ('ver heard, ddieie w(‘re (daboraU'd 
all tin* great iirojta'ts of the siege* ; tiiere 
the wliole network surrounding Paris 
was daily stndi' d witii grave eantiop ; 
there Oherstr-IJeiit N'un Verdy re- 
(‘ 1 ‘ived till* journalists, and dulliHl tlieir 
(‘ag(*rn(‘ss for news wit!) nou-eonimittid 
K'plies ; then* \'oii J^xlbielski elaboniUd 
the dv'spatehes in whieli he luul little to 
annonnee but eontinnous vi(*torv. 

'Die old and far-famed H/^tel des lU^- 
ervoir>, tiu* ('afi'* de Neptime, and the 
in the neiglilM)rho<Kl of tbe PhuH* 
Iloelie were favorite rt*sf)rt.s for princes 
and grandees, who (aiine and went, and 
wa^ the eontro for newsgaUi('ni*i*s, diplo- 
matic agents, eh*. At the lh‘8t*rvoii-8, 
towards n(K)n, there was generally a 
brilliant assemblage. Dukes, priuw^s, 
and princelings without number came to 
breakfastiu tlic noted i estaurant. Smart 
carriage's rattled along tlie stoiK'-paved 
way leading into tlie mirtvard. A row 
of bareheaded, primly dr(*HHed serving- 
men stood reiuly to reeadve their particu- 
lar “ Excellencies,” and conriei's reiuly 
to vault into tbe saddle waiUHl iiujH>rtmit 
orders which were given over breakfast 
plates. In tlie cafh there were always 
<lozeuB of oHIcers on leave who had come 
to see tbe palace, the pork, and to drink 
'Unlimited coffee and cogpao to the as- 
to|^^^ent of the sober ^^chiuen. 


Corapar.atively few of the wounded 
wore sent into Versailles after it became 
the royal h(*a(l-qnarters. Ambulances 
and ambulance men w(‘r(* jUmost num- 
berless. Ladies and gentlemen of all 
nations and professions had devoted 
th(*iuHelvt*.s to the charitable work of 
caring for the wounded ; and those sol- 
diers who were fortunate enough Uj be 
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sent to the Palace for treatmoiit had but 
one thing to conqdain of — the inulti- 
plieitv of the attentions shown them. 
'Pile HA (el des lieservoirs was a sanitary 
statioiK American, English, and Bel- 
gian physicians did good service in and 
around Veniailles from the beginning to 
the end of the siege. 

To the right and left of the Place 
d’Arnuis, adjoining the chdteauj. are tli© 
greateavaby quarters^ hmnenai^rraoi^ 
built iu u seual-Kjlrele ; and these afiEordea 
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good ncooinmcxlntion totho invadors. In 
front of tlu'si', of a tine afternoon, five 
or six hnndred spirited liorses iniglit 
be seen out for ( xereis*^, the otlleers’ ser- 
vants, generally quite as g(K)d eavaliers 
as their masters, jmtting the splendid 
beasts tlirough all manner of (apiim* 
gymnasties. Kvery morning th<^ avenues 
were Idoekcal for an hour by the long 
]>rovision trains arriving from the oair. 
The teaimsti rs of tlu'S(‘ trains provokaal 
mueh haughter even among liie saddemal 
citizens of \'ersailles. They were raggcal 
and saucy, and Sianned to have been 
chosen from tlie oddest fT <xld German 
types. 

We niadi‘ freqm'ut jourm'vs around 
Paris during the si<‘ge ; but soim* a(*- 
countof thatone wiiicli f first i:ia<l(*. aft^T 
the iuve.stnumt was dia lared <‘omplet<‘, 
will serve to give a few pietuies of llu‘ 
Ixjsiegers. J h'tt ^'ersailh^s with two 
companions one morning for >tontmo- 
rency, which lay ilirectly in tfic fort'Ujost 
line of iiivfistment, and in an advanta- 
geous jKjsiliou for an outlook on Tai l.''. 
The wcatlier wtis iHantifullv • Icar, ;d- 
tl)ough we were at tlic eixl of No\(‘mlH-r, 
and witli ghiss(‘s ^\e could discern the 
FnuK'h at work on ]\Iont Valerien, an<l 
saw th(Mii (saaisionallv tiring a heaw gun 
in tile direction of St. ( loud. lU tweeii 
Versailles :iiid Saint ( b*rmain we found 
the Westidialian <’orp.s stationed, and 
were struck with the wonderful solidity 
a!id strctigth of Ihtjjiicn. At that j>oiut 
even, and at that {HTioilof the siege, the 
French would luive found it im|H>ssihle 
to break through. 

After a hasty breakfast, we took lh<‘ 
road through the forest towards Maisons 
Laffitte. There we were told that the 
French Irarl smareeded in establishing 
daily crmununieatioii between I^aris and 
Saint Gennain. and had had a mail ser- 
vice ill operation for some weeks ; but it 


had now been found out, and the go-be- 
tweens were shortly to Ix' exi'cuted. 
From Saint Germain, the fiiu' laindwcdirs- 
men of the IJoyal Guard liad just d('- 
partetl, leaving hi'hind tlumi pniis(\s, i^vcn 
in the inoutlis of tlieir emmiies, for their 
exeidlent eonduet. At the limits of Sniiit 
Germain we found th(‘ lb>urth army 
eorps, eommamh'd hy (baieral \ on Al- 
venslehen. who had his iiead-ijuarU'rs (‘s- 
tahlished at Soissy. 

On tht‘ way o^'el• the liill, hauling into 
vSaint Germain, oiu' of my companions 
told nac in sprightlv fashion, tlie store of 
Mont \'alerien. In tlie tifteenth eeii- 
t-iny, ’ said he, " when the Prussians 
wen* still savagi's on liu' lirandcnl nirg 
samls, the lu'ight on wliieli \bdcrien 
staials was tlu* Mt*cca for thousands of 
pi<nis pilgrim-. '!'he hill was (‘ailed Cal- 
vary, and on it Were erct'ted thl'i'i* erossc-, 
whose gloomx onfliiu's recalled tlie pain- 
ful death of oni’ Sax ionr and his eoiujian- 
ioiis. rile siiiK'i’siitious '|H‘asantrv of the 
neighborhood tinnix f>cli(‘ved that if they 
' lid not make 1 heir (‘arl v pilgrimage to t his 
A’aleri(‘n Calxarx thex would lx* cms(‘d 
xvith ill-iiick. In the s(*\enn‘enth cen- 
tury the eliurch of Sainte-( roix xxas 
built on tlx* hiiblop.to commemorate ilie 
pilgrimages of ])r(*vions times, and a c(*n- 
v(‘n( was soon added. < )f this convent 
Pieh('ru‘U h(*camc the din'ctor ; Imt in 
th(‘ sev(‘ntcenth centnrv, the priests .S(dd 
the projM*rty to lln* ,/acohins. and the 
eoiitrolliug hishojis of X(*itr(' l)am<! re- 
fused b» ratify tlx* hiirgain. Out of 
tliis dispute grexv a verilahle battle, in 
which all the pi'asantK of the vicinity 
joined. 'I'lie convent wjuii btormed, and 
the. Ja<*.ohinH reinaimxl masters. T1ie 
property was finally rc8U>red to its orig- 
inate owners >>y parliameiibiry (ha-ree. 
.Jean-Jac<|ues Uoussejiu lov(‘d to wander 
on the hill for hmirs b^gether. and oiice^ 
said to ft friend who was with him wlion 
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lu‘ (;arne 8»Hl<lt'iily upon a dfeapcl in whicli 
Home p(uis;ints wvrv pnivin^: ‘Now I 
underslmul for tlu* firHt tiine what tli(‘ 
Gos))i*] sayn, — “ AVla-n* two or tlirei' 
ar(‘ gathered to^<dlier in tny name, theri' 
am I in tlic midst of tlioin.”’ 'J'lii- eon- 
l>nil<lin;j;s existed loiiLi; after the 
(»i<ier' for tladr suppression hail lieen 
passed liy the* National Assembly. Xa- 
jioleoit I. imayiini'd that a nest of eon- 
spiratms \\as eonciaded there, and 
demolished the eniiveiit to substitute 
banaeks, neai'ly' completed when 1<S1 1 
aia'i\ed, and the buildiue; site fell a^aiu 
into the liands of the ('atljolie>.. I'udei- 
the hestor;ition the tlii’ee crosses weie 
raised ani'W b\ the ehureh. and the e<»ii- 
\eiits were rebuilt. I5ut in l.s;;o the 
rlesuits were ('Xpellc'd. and the lady edi- 
liees fell into decay. Soon after the for- 
midable LO'eat walls of thi’ pi'eseiit forti’e.ss 
ai'o.se, eoiuniamline lhv valleys and the 
routes in the vieinitv. Iimih'iise b.ar- 
i’aek> and bomb proor> were con- 
strimted. and in ordinary time> a e-nrri- 
son of two thousaml num would inaki* 
l>ul little show ill the immense plaee. 
'I'lie I’deiieh.” eoiieluded my fellow- 
tiaveller, “maintain that the reduetion 
of N’ah'i’ien by bombaidmeiit is impossi- 
ble," As he finished this senteni'e, the 
old fort LM’ov^led. and the w hite putT of 
smoke showed u>. that the gunners, sei*- 
in^ Us pass, laid felt it their duty to 
salute us with the eiistomary usidess 
shell. 

From Maisons l.allitU* wi* went on to 
iVi’jJiMiteuil. The forest beyond Saint 
Germain was beautiful in its jj^arb of 
freshly fallen and erystalli/.ed snow, and 
the lonn: jilleyB looked like marble seulpt- 
iircd aisles in some vast ealhedral. .An 
hour’H I'ide brouydit us to neveral little 
towns aUaehed to each otliiT by a slender 
thi’oud of liousi's, ftiid we were soon in 
Mjidftons l.anUte, and on Seine bank. 


At MaiHons LafUtto we found few sol- 
diers, and th(* jieasants wa*ri‘ very aggri's- 
sive, and treatial us with opim hostility 
and 8U8i)icion. AVe wiae obligial to 
pr(*Ks one of them into our service and 
force him to show us the iLdti'uv. wdiich 
Mansard built for Louis Xll. down Ijy 
the river banks, d’he grounds were fine, 
their natural beautii‘s not having lieeii 
(Udaced by the insi[)id style of gardening 
for whicli Le Notre was notorious, and 
the broad w alks, bordered by jiedeslals on 
which stood busts of the Koman Km- 
perors, were ipiite imiiosing. VVe entered 
till' great hall, where nude Llrecian figures 
gleamed abov e us. The ch(V('n>t liad for 
a long time been occupied ]*y the be- 
siegei>. and, although fi'w atteiujits at 
wanton destruction had lieen made, there 
were visible mai’ks of occupation. The* 
owiK'r of the duVvdu at that time was 
the president of a great insurance com- 
])anv of Laris, and his piivate papers 
liad been scattered hither aud yon. d'lic 
pianos were opened, the beds were left 
richly dressed. In the gorgeously deco- 
ratial bed-chamber, and the dainty bou- 
doir. hidden in drifting clouds of rich 
lace, a do/am ollicms Jiad thiMr (piartcrs, 
and champagiu' liotlles and c*igai‘ stumps 
strewed th(‘ waxed lloors. lu the jiiclnre 
gallerv, wlu're the paintings wei'c undis- 
turbed, matli’i'sses left lying about showed 
that forty soldiers liad slept. The lire- 
plaees wi'i’i^ filled with laokeii meals and 
bottles. A huge avenue led down to the 
river bank, when' formiuiy there was a 
line hridge over the Seine. This had 
been blown u|) early in December. Here 
we were obliged to cross in range of 
Mont Abilerien ; but the gunners did not 
(hugn to notice ns this time. On the 
oth«r bank, at the village called Sartrou- 
ville, w’c found soldiera from thQ Fourth 
corps imshiug fomard to Argonteufty 
the nearest point to Paris within the lines. 
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At Sartrouville we heanl tlio sharp 
crack of the rhassepots^ the Freiieli out- 
poste ,keej>in^ up an incessant fire upon 
the Prussians passing unconcernedly to 
and fro within their own lines. An hour 
before our arrival, Mont ^^alerien had 
been attempting to dislodge some troops 
not far from us. 'Jliesc ti'oops weie 
nearly all young men, few older than 
twenty-five, sturdy, hale, honest-looking 
gaillanU. We watched them assisting 
each other in preparations for tiieir 
march, rolling their overcoats, capping 
their pistols, etc. At last, when eveiy- 
thing was ready, they fell into line with- 
out a word. All, as one man, put their 
feet forward en rovtp for Argenteuil. 

‘ This was done so promptly, and with a 
movement so regular, that one might 
have imagined every man a part of a 
machine. In Sartrouville many of the 
houses were completely burned, and the 
country was more desolate than any we 
bad seen before. Most of the inhabi- 
tants had gone away, having probably 
retired into Paris at the opening of the 
siege ; but a few old men were prowling 
alK)ut, beseeching the Prussians and 
French alike for alms. 

We left Sartrouville late in the after- 
noon, and neared Argenteuil just as the 
; evening sunset w'as reddening the sky. 
As we came up the hill by whicli we 
were to descend into Argenteuil we saw 
the quick, white puffs of smoke, whieli 
denoted a battle, and could hear the 
steady roll of firing ahead of us. Where 
the Seine wound away we saw the 
pickets at work, and were cautioned by 
a passing soldier not to veuture near the 
river, ‘‘as French bullets,” he said, 
“ easily reached much farther than that.” 

Argenteuil was deserted save by a 
few blue-bloused peasants, who l>egged 
for news with such energy that we for- 
got the rules imposed upon us by the 


Prussians, — not to talk to Frenchmen 
within the German lines and tell them 
what we knew. The lower road from 
Sartrouville to Argenteuil was con- 
stantly swept by a small lire from the 
French lines. Wo went down to it, but 
crime bai'k convinced that it was not the 
proper place for an excursion. 

At Argenteuil was a hill commanding 
a fine view of Paris, ami, in the fading 
glow of the sunset, we looked down upon 
the misty outlines of the gi'eat capital, 
which, at this distance, seemed as calm 
as a cemetery. Here the (Germans had 
an observatory, from which, if inclin(‘d, 
they could look over Montmartre, and 
could plainly distinguish all the opera- 
tions on the walls of Mont Valerien. 

At the (*nd of tlie long principal street 
of the town wc saw a Freiiehman curs- 
ing two Prussians who had offered to 
buy provisions from him. He refused to 
give them anything, and emptied his 
vocabulary of invectives, finishing his 
remarks with a hearty burst of laughter, 
as if he were delighted with the dilemma 
in which the enemy found itself. Large 
masses of troops were drilling on a plain 
beyond Argenteuil, and here, although 
wc were close to Paris and the forts, the 
Germans seemed as tranquil and as pos- 
sessed as if they had been at home. 

The next village was Sannois ; and 
here we crossed the railway and bent 
away in tlie direction of St. Denis and 
the other forts on the east, towards 8t. 
Gratien and Epinai, where a sortie had 
lately occuiTed. Here we found the 
Prussians very numerous, and on the 
alert. Sentinels halted ui^ at every turn 
in the road, and examined our papers 
cautiously. Now and then we bad to 
submit to cross-questioning by some 
lawyer or “Herr Doctor” with a gun 
on his shoulder, if he presumed to doubt 
that we liad really come from Versaiilee. 
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We passed the night in the foremost 
investment lines, and not far from the 
forts of St. Denis, La Double Cohronno 
du Noid, La Hreche, and the Fort de 
FFiSt. After we had escaped through a 
wassailing jairty of soldiers, who had in- 
sisted quarrelling with us l>eeause 

we had avowed that we were uot Prus- 
sians, we went to the commandant of the 
])lacc, who received u& with courtesy, and 
who sent a soldier to find us quarters for 
tile night. This eormnaiidant belonged 
to an Anhaltischer regiment, the Ninety- 
third Anlialt-Dossau, and was a line 
Bpcciimui of the Gernian military man. 
II(‘ told us tliat duty there wa,^ (‘siK‘eially 
arduous, and the men had suffered mueli. 
Tlie forts never allowed a night to pas.s 
without throwing at least an hundred 
bholls into the line's, on the theory, lu* 
suj)posed, that it prevented sleep. It 
was ratlu'r startling at first to hear the 
shells come crashing into the stri'Cts. 

At Montmorency were stationed the 
Sixth and Seventh divisions rif the 
Fourtli army cor|>s, the former under 
(ieneral Schwartzhof and the latter under 
General Zelinckski. “ The Fourth Pio- 
neers were not far away, in front, near 
Epiuai,'’ said the commandant, “ and they 
have had a tremendous raking from the 
very first moment of their o(!cupation.'’ 
'idiey were destined to a trial even more 
severe than any that had yet been suf- 
fered, on the next night after our arrival, 
and we had an opportunity of witnessing 
many of its phases, during the opera- 
tions which the French had begun 
towards Geiinevilliers and Argeuteuil as 
a diversion at the time of General 
Dnerot’s great sortie^ W'hich culminated 
in the disaster at Cdiampigny. 

Montmorency is one of the loveliest 
suburban towns neai Paris. ‘From its 
high hills, crowned with historic villas, it 
dominate B a noble sweep of valley, 
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forest, and lake. At the foot of one of 
these hills lies Enghien, long famous for 
its snlj^r baths ; and a little farther on 
ii|sthe forest in which so much fighting oc- 
ctirred during the siege. Aside from its 
feudal history Montmorency acquired 
peculiar interest in later days by the 
choice of it fis a residence by many dis- 
tinguisbed peoph', and as a pleasure 
haunt by tlu‘ Farisians. Jean-Jacques 
Koiisseau had his hermitage there. The 
old building is still sl»own, and the cliest- 
imt trees umlcr which the old philosopher 
used to mu8(! are still pointed out with 
reverence. Ibvelicl once had a villa at 
INIontmorency, and in the socnlled new 
hermitage both Gretry, the com[X)6cr, 
and the Dnelu'ssede Perri have had their 
homes. American and French painters 
have made ^lontmorency and Enghien 
and Eeouen their favorite sketching 
grounds for months together. Where 
we found llu' stalwart men of the Fourth 
Prussian corps grimly grasping their 
rifles at their outjxjsts, many a painter 
liad sp(*nt stndions days in the wood. 

After insi)ccting our rather gloomy 
(juarters, a deserted villa, in which I in- 
curred the displojisure of two soldiers 
because T inUMfered to prevent them 
from cutting joints of raw meat upon a 
costly piano, we were iuvited to supper 
w ith a young lieutenant of the command- 
ant’s regiment, a baron, who insisted 
upon regaling us with music as well as 
w ith wdne and with “ Erbswnrst.^* This 
colossus — he must have been six feet 
three, and of phenomenal measure across 
the chest — sat drinking red wine nil the 
evening and listening to the music of 
Bectliovcn and Wagner, wdiich one of 
his corporals played on the piano. Now 
and then the forts added their deep bass 
to the music, but we paid little attention 
to them. The baron had already had 
numerous shells in his quartei‘8, and 



showed us pieces of one whicli hml ex- 
ploded in Ijis kitchen on the previous 
day. "‘The men/’ he said, '^consider 
outpost duty licre as e<]ual to going into 
a skirmish, and they look forward to it 
with many forelHHlings. Tliis picket 
duty is imix)8ed u]>on them for four days. 
Those who are in t lie picket-line at night 
do no duty on tlie following day.” The 
lines were something h'ss than thrive 
thousand f(‘et apait, yet very few out- 
posts were killed ; hut alarms were con- 
tinual. 

Wt‘ slept that niglit on some ratluM- 
unsavorv straw in what Imd been the 
salon of our villa, and the s(*reamiug of 
the s1h‘11s going over the house, an<l tlu' 
smoke and sleneli from tlie tire, built of 
fragments of greiui palings, in the long- 
unused fireplace, k(‘})t us nakid'ul. 
Next day, as tlu^ eaunomuliug wjus 
furious in the diri‘etioii of Eughiim and 
P'jhnai, we h*ft our liorses, and W(*ut 
down to tlm road haidiug to Engliieiiand 
the for(‘st beyond. AftiT a walk of an 
hour and a half through a ehaiiniug 
series of villa-boidered streets, we eauK* 
to the ( lit ranee of llu* town, where we 
were airested by nn ofliem’, who, how- 
ever. soon became our guide, and told 
us that an inn>ortaut ,so/V/e vva> in piog- 
ress. 

Here the main railway line was b;nri- 
caded heavily, and a sloekade Inal bemi 
built for some distance along tlic road, 
llarricades were numerous, and it wa.> 
evident that the French would have 
to make a desperate fight to bn^ak 
through here. The ofilcers sliowed us 
the famous Chine.se villa of De Ville- 
mes.sant, the editor of the sprightly Paris 
Figaro, and on the oppositt‘ side of the 
lake, which is one of Enghien’s attrac- 
tions, the country-house of the famous 
editor of the Llh^ r^^ Emile dc Ginirdin. 
But he was soon ^l)liged to leave us, 


and the incessant cracking of musketry 
ill the French lines, about five tlioiisaiid 
yards away, .and the furious cannon- 
ading, convinced ns that the fight 
was drawing near. From that mo- 
ment until late at niglit Knghien and 
its neigliborliooil were as thoroughly 
scourged by shells as was tJie battle- 
field of Sed.Mii on the day of the 
memorabh' disa,ster to the French. 
Tlie forward movemeut in the French 
.sor//c (lid not Ix'gin until the iii'xt day; 
l>ut great mortar butterii's, estatdished 
at ArgenUaiil and Ihv.ons, wma* making 
di'sperate etYort.s to dislciige the (Au’- 
inauN from the jMisitions which wo wt‘n‘ 
now visiting. A furious gri'iiinh' tin‘ 
was diiHM'ted ii{M>n Enghien and Saint 
Gratien. Next dnv the Fnmeh forces 
wow pushed shjoi'ously up and into 
the edge of Kpinai, tlafir outpo^ts j-e- 
maining just witiiiu tin* limiks of the 
town after the iiuiiii ImhI}’ liad been 
driven back. .All the troops from 
Alontmorenev wiae in Lliis fight, and 
s|M)ke with the gii'ateNt resjx'et of the 
fire from th(‘ foi’ts. 'The eommandant 
said that at one time it was bevijiid 
descrijdioii awful. Kight or ten shells 
j)cr minute wcr(‘ tlirown with remaik- 
abh‘ jirccisioii into the lines of the Prus- 
siaii.s. A brother ofliccr of his was 
killed in a minute hy a grenade, wldeli 
(*ut him .almost in two. The losses of 
this division were alniut eighteen otli- 
(•(U’s and three hundred men. Tlie 
efuiimandant said he saw steel mitroH- 
Aa/.sc hatterii^s, mounted on railway 
carriages, iron-elad. These we tlxmgbt 
a myth, and lauglical at the story; l)ut 
his statenxmt was sulisequently jirov'cd 
to he true, and the lOngUsh hav(‘ since 
used these railway batteries to great 
advantage in Egypt. This eommand- 
ant, and all the Prussian otlleers whom 
we met 4t*Hlng the next two days, 



spoke with the highest ^tSlse of the 
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fighting qualities of the French. After 
struggle at .Epinai, among the 
dead were found nitiDy who had thrown 
away their rations, their caps, every- 
thing save their guns, in their desire to 
fight without hindrance. The French 
troops, said the Germans, all hotl tliree 
days’ rations of white bread and cutlets 
of horse-flesh. This is all they ha<l to 
eat. They were well equi[)p(Hi. Most 
of those who were found dejid were 
Mobiles. Many prisonei's were taken, 
and among tliern some few Zouaves. 
AH along tlie forest wuritry near Eng- 
liien, for the next day and a half, it 
seemed as if tli^ iiioutli of iiell luul 
been openhd ; grenach^s rained every- 
where ; hundreds weri‘ sunk in the lake, 
and did no good nor harm. 

Next morning, despite the (cautions 
of the Germans against the Fnincs-Tir- 
eurs, who, tljey said, were (Ktnisionally 
to l)e met with in tlu‘ forest, wv went 
down from Montinoreiiey through the 
wood and on to Saint (iraticn, to visit 
the villa of the Princess Matliilde, a 
aiemt)er of the late Itn|KTial family. 
M'f were somewhat amused at Uk‘ 
naimU of tlu; (ierman sentinels, who 
insisted upon sup^H)siiig us to Im 
Frenchmen and qut»stion(Hl the iuitlicn- 
lieity of our military pjissc^s. We found 
the villa, a kind of bastard cMtem^ 
had been used during the preceding 
day as a hospital ; ainl on^tcring, we 
found the bed-chamlxjr of die Princess 
Htaiued Prussian blood. Wounded 
J‘ien tipon the most 

costly couches. The pict- 
^1||e library, and furniture re- 
fiecteij the somewliat voluptuous tastes 
of the Princess, who hod occupied the 
nook as a retreat when the gayeties of 
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Paris became fatiguing. The decora- 
tions by Giraud were composed of 
subjects rather broader in tone^; and 
treatment than would have been ad- 
mitted in a respectable English di 
Araeric4in family. 

From the chdteau we went on to Saint 
Gratien, a little town of a few hundred 
inliabibints, celebrated as the burial . 
place of a marquis who was a valiant 
soldier under the First Empire, and had 
attaimnl the grade of Marshal, when, for 
some fault, he was retluccd to tlic ranks, 
and retired to tlie forest at this unfor- 
tunate close of his military career to 
muse and mourn until death relieved 
him of his troubU^s. 

We retnrno<l to F^nghien by another 
road through the forest, and found the 
pione(‘rs busy in feUing the beautiful 
trees and laying them across each otlier 
in the most scientific manner. To for- 
tify the jK>sitions in that neighborhood, 
thoimnds iqx>n thousands of noble 
tn^es were wicrificed. Wagon trains 
loadiHl with materials for fortifying tlie 
outside }K>eition8 were creaking along 
tlie frosty highways, and the wagoners 
were gayly mocking at the thunderous 
refi-ain kept up by the four northern 
brotlier forts. The great watch-dogs in 
front of tlie walls of Paris were barking 
w itli all their might and main to encour- 
age tlie jKxirly eijuipiied and almost un- 
trieil troops, which were at that moment 
beginning to grapple at Champigny with 
tlieir heretofore triumphant and well- 
trained enemies. From Moutmqfency 
we pushed on through St. Brice, Villiers- 
le-Bel, and Saroelles to Gonesse, the 
head -quarters of IMnoe August of Wur- 
teinburg, against vfhose nither tipi 
lines General Ducrot bad thi^iwu eiK>i> 
luous masses of men* 
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T he groat soiiiP wliich the Parisians 
had now undertaken, and of which 
we had seen the nnsne(*essfiil beginning, 
was begun with the liope that Gainbetta 
had at last organized victory in the 
south, and that his conquering forces, 
aiTiving from the district of tlie Loire, 
would l>e able to effect a juitction with 
the forces under the walls of T^aris, and 
sweep away the invader into hopeless 
retreat and disastrous contusion. It is 
said upon good authority that General 
Trochu, despite his position as com- 
mander in Paris, made no secret of Iris 
belief that the resistance wjis hoiKdess ; 
and it is also said of liiin that at a 
certain council, when he was risked if he 
did not believe in resisUincc, ‘‘With all 
the trooi>8 in l^aris we can effect noth- 
ing,” he said, “ex(?ept to make dust for 
future generations to walk on.” Gen- 
eral Trochu was much reproadicd for 
many years after the war for this j>olicy 
of despair ; but I believe he has never 
undertaken to deny or defend it. 

He was not anxious, however, nor had 
be the power, to prevent the organization 
of the great effort of tlie last few da 3’8 
of November. It is at once curious and 
sad to note that this French sortie, as 
all the battles in the campaign, bad 
failed for lack of proper preparation of 
materfal resources absolutely necessary 
to the carrying out of a military plan. 
Jf the engineer who was charged with 
the preparationjif the pontoon bridges 


to be thrown across tlio River Marne 
during tlie night of the 28th-29th of 
November liad done his work with the 
care and skill which the engineers of the 
enemy’s forces always showeil on such 
imjMirtant occasions, he would have con- 
tributed no little to the raising of the 
siege of Paris, and perhaps might iiave 
tlattercd luinsi'lf that he was a powerful, 
although humble, instrument in the lib' 
eration of the great capital. 

But the bi idges were not ready. 

The Prussians, ius we had olwerved 
from the heginniug of the campaign, 
and, in facT, all the German armies, 
carried with them, and took the utmost 
pains to keep in excellent order, pon- 
toon trains for all emergencies. The 
presence of these ix)ntoon trains at 
the rear of the advancing columns 
was the means of saving many a 
noble bridge and viaduct in France, 
for the French, who are a very logical 
ixx)ple, were at once convincied that 
it was ustdess to destroy fine masonry 
over streams which tlie enemy could 
bridge for itself ten minutes after 
the arches and piem sprung. 

Genius has been not inaptly describ^ 
as an inhnite capacity for taking paluSt 
and the supply of this oa{>acity In the 
German army was quite won^erfnl. 
lire French could improvise a def^HM 
out of the incessant labor of a few days ; 
in desperate valor and in self-saiprifloe 
they were the peers of their enemy j ^ 
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when it came to cool foresight and 
srfmndant calculation, they were infinitely 
^iferior. 

The Marne was not bridged at the 
proper time l)y the French |)onto<ms, 
and the stupendous ojx'rations which 
General Vinoy and General Ducrot were 
^ito have carried into effect were (*4iecked, 
;^nd finally ruined. The only ad\'antiige 
which the French derived from the sortie 
was the inflic^tion of tremendous losses 
upon the enemy, and of tlie addition of 
a brilliant page to French military his- 
tory. 

M. Favre, lonely in his cabiuet, after 
the exhausting lal)ors of the day, wrote 
nightly to (Tumbelta letters full of 
etiergy, couragt*, and hop(‘. On the 
29th of November h(' wrote the brilliant 
young delegate, who was building u[) 
the defense in the South, a brief note, 
whickygives a clear notion of the objects 
of tni great sortie, “ As the govern- 
ment had informed you.” wrott' M. 
Favre, ‘‘it had fixed upon d'u(*s<lay, the 
2ffth, for the sftrfie^ on the general plan 
which it h,ad already given you some 
idea of. d’hi.^ plan was audacious, care- 
fully prepaiv<l. and its main aim was to 
pierce the (ierman lines with an army 
of one hundred thousand men, and to 
join forces with you on or near the fx^ire. 
The governor (General d'rochu) began 
his movements on Sunday. Tin* pnnei- 
pal task was confided to (T(‘neral Ducrot. 
His oj)eratiuns were to be masked l>y 
attacks from dififerent sides, deceiving 
the enemy, and giving it no rest. The 
governor went out yesterday to one of 
the principal tx»iots to observe the pas- 
sage of hi%army over the Marne, on 
s€j/en bridges; unfortunately, at mid- 
night, a sudden rise in the Marne ren- 
dered this passage im}K)S8ible/* (This 
was the story wihieh was invented to 
excus^ppe dela# and the bkjnder of the 


engineers who had not got the bridges 
ready.) “General Vinoy, who was to 
advance ujx)n Choisy, was not wara«j|| 
in time. He executed his movement, 
and when he found that the governor 
had adjourned his, he wtis forctnl to 
retreat after sulfering heavy losses. 
This event caused an emotion which 
you will easily understand ; but it must 
not be exaggerated. The govenior has 
taken {M>sse8sion of the plateau of Avron, 
where he has strongly fortified himself, 
and where he intends to continue his 
operations. 'J'lie danger is that we may 
meet there a warned and concentrated 
enemy. You may iimigim* our anxiety. 
If we fail, we are doubly lost; but this 
is not the tiiiu* to be discj>uraged.” 

General Ducrot bad imirshalled 
his soldiers of the “second army of '' 
Paris,” as he calk'd them, with a fiery 
pnK’lamation. In this dtM'urneiit he told 
the trooj>s that the action had been ])re- 
pared for months ; that tlie commander- 
iu-chief had got togc'tlu r mon* than four 
hundred cannon, two-tlnrds of which were 
of heavy calil)r(* : that one hundred and 
eighty thousand men, well-anned and 
e(piipped, ought logo any wljcre ; that the 
enemy wa.s descending to the bunks of 
the Loire witli his best soldiers, where 
they were* all to be beaU*u by the newly 
organized French armies ; that courage 
and coijfi<leuce would win the day ; and 
that, as f(M‘ liirrjH(fif, he was firmly re- 
solved, arid took an oath l>efore the 
army and th<‘ nation to return into 
Paris ‘* dead or victorious.” 

'Phese were brave words, which put a 
certain fever into the Mood of the soldiers, 
who felt that the fate of the country de- 
[>endcd upon the; success of their eflforts. 
Poor General Ducrot, after the failirfe of 
his operations, was roundly abused and 
much ridiculed because he had no4 kept 
bis word ; but, if he did not suooe^ lo 
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gaining a permanoiit victory, he did 
everything that he (jould to win a 
^^pldier’s death, before returning to 
^aris. Dozens of soldiers testify to 
liis bravery in battle, and on the field 
of Chainpigny he pushed into the very 
ranks of the enemy, and broke his sword 
in a Saxon’s breast. But his life was 
charmed. lie could not die, and ho was 
obliged to swjillow his fine words, and to 
live for many years afterwards a souiasl 
and disap|>ointed, but nmpiestioiiably an 
honorable and caimble soldier. 

'fhe failure of the Fiencli b) cross the 
Marne in the night of the ‘28th gav(‘ 
the (rermaiis twenty-four hours in which 
to concentrate fresh troot»s upon tin* 
weak ]Kn'tionH of tlieir linos, and, )>y 
sunset (»n the 2fitli, all la)[K* of breaking 
tlirougli tJu“ ]M)int towards which the 
Fr(*nch were directing tluar ende.avors 
was gom^. On tin* 30th of Novtanln'i*, 
(‘arly in tlie morning, tlie two first French 
divisions cros.s(al the river, and jmshed 
tin* enemy lau'k tx) tin* Ill's! s1o|k‘S of 
Chainpigny. A s(‘ries <d' battles and :ir- 
tillerv duels took plaee along the plateau 
of Avron, on tlie heiglits of Montimaly. 
C'reU‘il, Joinville-l(*-Font, (’bamj)igny, 
Noisy-le-Grand, and Villiei-s-sur-Manie. 
The WurUnnbuig troojis, wlien they 
W(T(‘ first striK'k by the vigorous Freneli 
attack, w’crc sadly demoralized. 1 liad 
o(‘ular evidence of tliat, and hud tliey 
been unaided tlicy would have opened 
llieir ranks and let the iK'sicged through, 
on their way to the juuetion with Gam- 
betta’s forces. But, a« soon as tliey 
began Ui fall bock, tliey found Umt tliey 
>^ere supfiorted ^ the Saxons, and by 
rogiment after i%iment of Prussians, 
f'oming up in solid ortler. 

So they rallied, and pushed away tlie 
1 Tench, who Imd already taken jxiSHes- 
^'011 of the euramit of ilontmedy. As 
as Ihey^ saw the action turning in 


their favor, they came forward witli loud 
shouts and flourislied their guns over 
their heads like madmen. Dpnbtless 
they were a little ashamed of having 
broken ranks shortly before, and had 
determined to make up for it, now that 
they felt safe. In front of them fhere 
had come up undisciplined French 
trooi>s, who fell back in (^onsideiabloV 
disorder upon Croteil. But one of their 
generals was brave (‘ven to uttei' rash- 
ness, and was shot down within thirty 
yards from tlie Prussian lines, still eiying 
out, “ Forward I ” Tliis energetic officer, 
who had won a liigli reputation in the 
African and Italian campaigns, was the 
bilk of all the German soldiers for the 
next few days. When the first chaise 
on Moiitimsly oc<*nrre<l, he went into it 
flourishing bis cap on the end of his 
salne ; an<] bis men would have followed 
him to destriK'tion. He went Uirough 
the first charge, although a bail 

bad br()k('n one of liis wrists. lie was 
tlie man who, when he wa,s slowly dying, 
a day or two after the battle, from the 
numerous w'onnds wliich lie bad received, 
said to the soldiers who siirroundi'd his 
IkhI, “ If we still liave an army that 
knows how to die, France may be saved.” 

On this same day of the 30th there 
wiis a tremendous battle in and around 
the villages of Bry-sur-Marnc and Cham- 
pigny. In Bry-sur-^Iarne the battle was 
from house to house, from alley-way to 
alley-way ; and here the French Zouaves, 
who hail won such a bud repubitiou at 
tlie outset of tlie siege, in flying from the 
table-land of ChMillon, fought with ad- 
mirable courage, an^ redeemed theii^;^^ 
honor. 

All tlie time that tliis haud-to-hand 
fighting ill the villages was going* ^ou 
there was a perfectly artillery 

duel between batteriea of ihe coptending 
forces. Having repo«|essed ^|^iuselves 
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of Montmody, the riormans had buc- It is not too ranch to say, thi^t, 051 
ceeded in slintting tlic door which had that niglit, the forces on both sides 
been inoniontarily opened on the road to ceased their efforts from utter exhaus- ^ 


\%rsailles ; and thev bolted and barred 


Every nerve in both armies had 


it so effectually as to have no fears that been strained to the utmost for more 


it would be oj)ened again. 


than thirty ‘six hours. There were Ger- 


Meantirne the French were creeping man troops in the tight who had not bad 
up the heights of Villiers and Clienne- a moment’s rest for all that time. A 
' Ti^res, disputing foot by foot the blood- philosophical Wurteni burger, who was in 
stained way. hiding among the vines and the whole Villiers tight, — a kind of ram- 
stopping, now and then, — poor, half- bling encounter, which lasted for four or 
starved fellows! — to pluck the frozen five days. — in writing from Villiers to 
grapes which hung convenient to their some friends on the otii of December, 
gi’asp. It was slow work coming up and <lescribing the task of' retaking Mont- 
these hills ; and it was half-past four in inesly, while the German troops were 
the afternoon l>efore the French bat- subjected to a (‘rushing fire from the 
talions got to the walls of the park at forts, said, You can have no idea of 
Villiers, where the Prussians had made the frightful rain of shells which we cn- 
their retreat. countered here. It is a veritable miracle 

When once the French tnH)ps wore that onr whole battery wa.s not destroyed 
well uixm the hill, a long and temhlc .simply by tlu^ imnnmse numerical supo- 
line of musketry Siuit forth such a sweep- riority of the Fixaich batteries. Wc tired 
ing tip, of death that hundriHls u{M)n inx)n them ^\ith precision and cewdness, 
hundrcils of men fcdl iK.forc Ihev (‘ould but in less than half an hour we had lost 


reach a cover ; and tlic for .a few 

minutes after this army of on-nishiug 
French, miul for victory and wild for 
revenge, was transformed in tin* twink- 
Hngof an eye into groaning and writhing 
masses of wounded men, i)ea|K*d upon 
their dead eornradc^s, wjis one o( the 
frightful and startling of th<? whole 
century. When tiu* sun went down 
that night, the sky was red as blo<xl, 
as if the dread colors of the battle-field 
wei*e reflected in it. Then silence fell 
ujx)n the whole country side. The 
groaning of the cannon, the hai*sh 
shrieks of this mitrailletiHes, the hurrahs 
the Wurtemburgers and their sturdy 
allies, who had come up just in time to 
save them, tb^ cries of the wounded, — 
ali ^ied away, as if the shades of the 
winter twilight, rapidly falling over tlic 
scene of carnage, ha<l blotted it out. 
and Hwe|^ it into eternal oblivion. 


eight men and tiftecMi hoix(‘s. ^ly horse 
was Htru(;k down by a shtdl live seconds 
afUu- 1 (iismonnted from it. Miirailz 
h'KseH were placed at a short distance 
from us, and their bullets went liissing 
ulK)ve our heads like a swarm of bees. 
We had to bund “togetlier, and get into 
|x>Hition a hnndr(‘(l [laees farther away 
lx;hind the wall of a park, w hich we soon 
had in a suite of defense.’' 

Tliis little paragraph gives an ade- 
(juatt; idea of the manner in which the 
Germans always availed themsedves of 
shelter. In many an action German 
troops were scarcely seen at all by the 
enemy. If there was a wall convenient, 
they had loop-holed il; a forea^ they 
were hidden within it; a harricalie waa 
a God-send io them ; a cemetery, a ditch, 
— anything which they could tranefofm 
into a temi>orary fortifleation, — was in- 
stantly and iuvailabiy i^gp led. 1 
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thank G<xl,” said this German 1fe>ldier, rimy^ and hundreds of them wewH^^t 

that 1 am still alive. I shall never for battle next day. Trees w3l|F^cut 

forget that day. Sonic of the Prussian down and great fires were buitt, both 
officers said that it was a much worse affair because (teneral Trochn wipfeed to make 
than that of Gravelotte. The soil was the enemy think that an immense army 
fairly turned up by the Freneh shells, was encamped near him, and because the 

For the fii'st tiiiu* 1 understand what it men ' were literally freezing. The hor- 

means to b(^j(|j|tsidc of covit under an rors f>f that night for the wounded men 
artillery tirf On the .'tOth wc could not surpass all the ]>owers of description, 
occupy the villages of Champigny and Next day there was no fighting, but 
Brv-Sur-Mnrnc, for Avhon the forts l>egan earlv on the morning of the 2d of Do- 
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THE I’KIESTS' ANfP.ULAXrK (vmi'S AT TIIK li \TTI.i; OF rilAMPIGNY. 


to ciJiicenlrate tiieir fire ujMni them they comber the Saxons and Wurtembnrg- 
were too hot to stiiy in ; all the more be- (u-s t<>geth(T fell u[)on the towns of Bry- 
canse we were attack(*d by forces (piiwF sur- .Marne and ( liainpigny ; and this 
ruple our own in iiumlK'rs/’ was a }>art of tin* deliberaU* attempt of 

AVhen the Fnuich got into Champigi^^’ tJie (iennaiis to throw (iencral Ducrot’s 
they found it in a frightful condition, army back Ujion tlie right bank of the 
The Saxons, who had been occupying it Marne and to push it into the river, or 
Jor some time, were greatly annove<l at comp(*l it to complete disorganijAtion 
being disturlKid, and they smaslied every- and eonfiised re tr^ which would reader 
thing : Siirrors, e^wtly furniture, — re- any future oi^eratldfae on its part 
8[>ecting nothing whatever. Nejtraorn- sible. 

iug,the weather, which had l>een mild, The French troops at first fought iliag* 
sudden) \ became very w)ld. The half-fed uificeiitly o^j^t the vast numbers of 
au<l excit<^ troojie suffered ter- enemy, now flocked down upon ^ 
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Fresh reinforcements were sent 
the contest promised to be long, 
and ixissibly to be decided in favor of 
the Parisiaq||^ When the new German 
column came out of the woods of Villiers 
and b^an to push the Frencli troops 
back upon Bry-sur-Marue, and towards 
the River Marne, the Frencli lines wav- 
ered. General Diicrotand General Tro- 
chu mode desjwrate efforts to rally them. 
The great military park on tlie 
plateau of Avroii sent forth a 
formidable lire tx) cut gaps in 
the German lines; and at last 
one hundred IhoiisniHl men, 
who had swarnuKl for an hour 
or two on the hillsides, — Pnis- 
Bians, Bavarians, Saxons, and 
Wurternburgers, — liesitaUal, 
and finally were forced to halt 
and to withdraw a little. 

At four o’(*lock in the after- 
noon tliey were found throwing 
uj> intr(‘nchment-8, as if fearing 
that they who had Is'en at- 
tacked might suddenly 1 h‘ tlie 
atbtcking* party. I'ho Freneli 
had rannagiHl to get alxait half 
of Champigny ; they had reUikeu 
house after hoiists and Imn icin le 
after barriciide ; Iwit tiie German prison- 
ers told tiiem that there were at lejist 
one liuiHlrwl and fifty thonsjuid Prus- 
sians iinwsed not far aw'ay ; and, after 
the numerous arrivals of fresh trooijs 
that they had seen, tliey i>egan to Indieve 
this statement. General TriH*hu, |k)W’- 
ever, claimed tlie day aa a victory for 
the French armies ; and Gcnenil Ducrot, 
who l>ad been wounded on this day by a 
splinter of a shell, <^r having ridden 
right lib rough the German lines' two or 
three times, still expressed hopes that 
the ojverations would be successful. 


and M's aids. The Government of 
National Defense papered the ^alls 
with encouraging proclamations. On 
the next day came a sad surprise, and 
one whicli at first stupefied and finally 
exasperated the Parisians. On the 4th 
of December General Ducrot announced 
to the besieged within the walls of the 
capital, by means of a proclamation 
issued to his own troops, that he had 



Paris was electrified by the despatches 
which came to It from General Trocho^ Perhaps it required Motfi 


lirouglit his army 
back across the 
Marne, Ix'i'auHe 
he was c'onvinctxl 
that new efforts 
in a direction 
Wfiere tlie enemy 
time to concentrate 
U) prepare all its 
would be useless, 
ill this line of attack,’* he “I 

should uselessly have sacrifice many 
thousands of brave men, and, instead 
of serving the cause of deliveran^*^, I 
should seriously have compromised it.” 

pX btavery 


had had plenty of 
all its forc‘es, and 
means of action, 
*‘Had I pemstetf 
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But on the evening of the 6th of 
ber the Parisians learned by a piwa- 
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on the pail of General Ducrot to do just 
what he did than to have plunged anew 
into a battle which eould have had but 
one end, — the pai tial or complete anni- 
hilation of his army on the banks of the 
Marne. 

The whole country for miles around 
was tilled with the marks of tlie san- 
guinary struggle ; the villages were in 
ruins ; the hills were piled with lieajis of 
mftngled corpses. On the French side 
the priests and the volunt(‘er ambulance 
men were busy in bearing away to Paris 
those of tlie soldiers who were not 
mortally wounded, and preparing decent 
places in the farm-houses and cottages 
for those wliose sands of life were fast 
running out. On the frozen earth along 
the heights Wyond C'hampigny and 
Villiers, the German dead were still 
l^ing in piles and rows on the .‘>d and 
4th of Dw^imber, although burial parties 
worked vigorously during tlH‘ nights, and 
after the tight of the 3()th they lalK>re«l 
during the whole of the 1st, determined 
to conceal as much as jwssihle their 
losses from the enemy. As a French 
writer has tersely said, in his iin()aitial 
and careful account of this scries of 
fights, ten thousand dead men of the tw<» 
races were strewn along the frozen hills, 
and nothing had been done to change the 
destin}" of Piiris. Tlie bl(K.‘kiw]e con- 
tinued General Ducrot hiul reentered 
alive and vicUirious in vain. 

At first Paris could not l)elicvc that 
this was the end of its great liope. 
did not doubt that military ojierations 
would l>e coatinue<l at another 
Very likely the attack at Champigny had 
been only a feint. We sliould soon hear 
of fights elsewhere, and the besieged, not 
doubting that the Loire army was near 
at hand, looked with confidence for the 
soldiers of Generid Aurelles <lc I'aladines. 


mation that letters had been exchanged 
between General Von Moltke and 
General Trochii. Tlie German general 
informed General Trochii, in a note of 
icy i>oliteuess and Spartan brevity, that 
the army of the Loire had been defeated 
on the previous day near Orleans and 
that the city had been occupied by the 
vicUnaous troops. 

The loss of the French during tliis 
series of battles w;us six tlionsand and 
thirty men, of wlii(.*h four hiiiidred and 
foiirteen were otficers. The ‘(^erinaus 
lost nuieh more iieavily, and for some 
time afteu- the siege the French insisted 
that the affair of Cham{)igny and Villiers 
had cost Germany fifUam thousand sol- 
diers ; but thi> estimate was greatly 
exaggerated. 

Some days afb'r the arrival of General 
Von Moltke’s letter in Paris, the (?overn- 
meut of National I)efens(‘ learned that 
tht‘ enemy had si)oken truly ; yet the 
army of the Loire was only cu^ In two. 
It wiLs neither capUired nor annihilated. 
Paris b>ok heart a little. General 
Chanzy was still cai)able of a go<xl re- 
sistance ; (jcneral Faidherbe was mak- 
ing a capitid tight in tlie north ; and 
General liourbaki, at Ikuirges, was pre- 
paring to assume the otfensive with 
vigor, (ieiierul TnK'hu now shut him- 
self up at Vineenues, where he said that 
he was 8o busy with tlie reorganizatioa 
of his army that he coidd give no atten- 
tion to the interior administration of 
Paris. Starvation and bitter winter 
weather ha<l come at the close of an un- 
successful sortie., to urge the Pariaiana 
to yield. 

Yet they held out with a bravery 
which has never been surpaased in 
histor} of the world. 
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CHAl^ER THIRTY-SEVEN. 

Panommic View oflhc C^cnimn Investment TJne». — Mar^cney. — Ooncsse. — Chellea. — The Various Corps 
and Their Appearaiu'c. — Pieturcs from Versailles iliiriuj' the (feciipation. — The Snow. — The 
Lamhvchrsrnen. — The Christmas Festivities. 


C ONTINUING onr journey, we found 
at Mar^eney, wliieh was siin|)ly a 
hamlet attached t<> a chdtenu^ tla^ head- 
quarters of the Crown Trinecof Saxony, 
who had under his command the Fourth, 
Sixth, and (iiitird corps. Onr intention 
waS to remain Itere for some dtiys ; Imt 
the odious wetitlier and tlu* wrtdclnul ac- 
commodation forliadt' it. So wt* pushed 
on to (Jonesse, tlie In'ad-tiuartiTs of 
I’rince August von ^Vul■temlMU•^^ Our 
routclay through VilIit'rs-!c-Bel, — ji njun(‘ 
dear to American tind Enj^disii .artists, — 
and throufrh S.arcelh's, Tin* Fourth 
corps joined the (Juard at firoslay, a 
villaj^e just (»utsi<le tin* limits of Mont- 
morency, and extended to Clichy-sur- 
Boi.s, not far from Cliell(‘s, .and the seem* 
of tlie important struirgle just recount(‘d 
on the hanks of the Marne .and the 
Seine. St. Brice, nearhy, fnu; of thi* o<‘- 
cupied |>oiut«, was oelehraUal m one of 
Bossuet’.s many residences. To the right 
was Pierrefitte, still occupied by tlie 
French, and a little less than two miles 
and a half from the outer French line of 
defeu8(‘. 

The Guard, w'itliout (hnil)t tlie noblest 
body of mon in the German army, had 
already suffered terribly in the war ; and 
it was said at Gonessc, though I know 
not how tiiily, that this corps alone had 
lost more men in the struggles around 
Metz than the whole war of 1806 had 
cost Prussia. It was a proud and fiery 
corps, composed in large degree of per- 
sons of rank. But a few days before I 


Ii.ad mot in Versailles a young officer, 
just about to leave one of the Uhlan 
regiments of the Guard because he was 
not a baron and every other officer in 
the regiment was. There were some 
regiments in which noai ly every man had 
a title. To be introtluced to an officer 
at Gonessc without hearing him signalled 
as Herr Graf ” would have at once at- 
tracted attention to him. Many of the 
olliccrs Htati(jncd here were extremely 
young, but nearly all were men of liigh- 
bri‘cding and eiilture. Many a man in 
coarse uniform possessed a larger in- 
come than the proprietor of the costly 
villa in wliicli he was bmpswarily lodged. 
Tlu‘ otfieers had vitv generally estab- 
lislusl in each of the little towns eom- 
inodions n*stanraiits called ‘KJtficers* 
Casinos,” and had |)rcssed into their 
service some few Uln^illing French eooka 
who had nmiaims) in the neighliorhood. 
One saw nur.13 an office r .spemling more 
for tho )H)ttleof wine which he drank for 
his breakfast than he received os pay for 
soldiering for a week. IVivnU* jiockets, as 
w'ell jw governmimt’s treasury, were well 
depleted. The French idiarged enormous 
prices. Everything wjus at least triple 
or quadruple its fonnei- value. Potatoes 
and vegetables of all kinds were raoi^t 
dilfieult to obtain. The officers con- 
tented themselves with black bread, and 
made up for the absence of beer by 
sw^aliowing numerous bottles of tho or- 
dinary wine of the country, when no 
other was to be hftfl. 
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At Gouesse we had a pretty severe 
trial of oiir norvcB, because we Imd 
settled down to breakfast in a corner 
of tlie town which liad, unfortunately, 
been selected that morning for prac- 
tice by the gunners in the neighbor- 
ing French fort, and the shells f(‘ll with 
a recklessness wliich wjus quite appall- 
ing. Fortunately a dense fog hindered 
the guniuns from doing much damage. 
In the iK'ighlxu'hotKl of Goncsse we en- 
countered, for th«‘ tirst time, a very grave 
didiculty, but one wdiich we afterwards 
met at every turn in making trips around 
Paris. AVIienever we asked a Fnmch- 
inan to sliow ns the w'ay, ms we wert* 
natumlly puzzled by the labyrinth of 
large and small roads, he alwa\s mis- 
directed us. 7'his, at lii->t. wi* could 
liardly believe, until we lost a couple of 
hours by trusting to our Freiich guides. 

lYesendy we noted that the Prussians 
had the whole country chussitied into 
various districts, traversctl by (sTtain 
routes; and these were plainly indicatcMl 
by huge signs marked in ink. on the 
sPme fence corners. ** C'oloncnwi‘g ” 
signified that the roa<l where the sign 
api>e,ared vvms tlie proix'r one for heavy 
munition and j)rovision trains ; and at 
every town’s entrance and exit one 
found tlie wav to and from each town 
w’ithin a radius of twenty miles pro|KTly 
slvown on a little map. Gther German 
cor|>8 had not the same IhoroughneHs 
of Bystein noticeable among the IVns- 
sians. For insUince*, tlie Saxons, who 
lay just iMiVond Goiu^ssc, rarely marked 
the way so that a stranger could find 
it. The FVencli, at tlie beginning of 
the siege of Paris, had turned all the 
sign-boards wrong end first, or, when 
that had l>een impossible, had taken 
tliera down and pitched them into the 
nearest stream. Wherever tlie Prus- 
sians had thrown across the river at an 


important point #hat they called a 
Kriegsbrucke, Unit is, a pontoon bridge, 
for war purposes, they had noted with 
the gi'eatest care the various routes lead- 
ing to it, especially for wagon trains and 
convoys. 

From Goncsse we pushed forward, 
getting just within the first line of in- 
vestment to Sovran, a little town badly 
punished by shells. On our way thither 
we liad an o})iK>rtnnity to observe the 
manner in which tln^ German ontiK>sts 
fortified their )K>sitk>ns. Breastw'orks 
were thrown up almost everywhere, con- 
structed out of every available material. 
Wlicrc roads failed in the fields, artifi- 
cial 4mcs liad Ixam made out of the un- 
threshed wluait, of wdiich great heajis 
garnished the roadsides. Kven the roads 
w't‘rc doiihly and triply barricaded at 
certain jM»int.s, so that the French, in 
making .a .sorbV, would he sure to get 
themsi'lves nndm' a (b adly fire. “ Alarm 
hoiiKcs” w(M-c fre(]ncnt along this route. 
The Ih u.ssians h:ul creaUal facilities for 
seeing almost every movement that any 
considmable body of I'rencbmon (*ould 
mak(‘ ne.ar J^iris, and could always pre- 
j)ar(‘ tliemselves sphmdidly f(»r (lefcnsc. 

Amiet, an insignificant village near 
Sevran, was only noticeable from the 
fact that numlK*i*s of the GUard (xirjifl 
had illnstrab'd tlaar bilent witii luirner- 
oiis drawings on the walls of tlie houses. 
TJie signs that had liceii jihmed to indi- 
cate the way wme sometinrK»s rendered 
very amusing by the little sketches 
which the several visitors to the indica- 
te ftr had drawn. At Sevran we jiassed 
the Canal de L’Ourcq, cleverly turned 
from its con use by a Germa;i engineer at 
the lieginning of the investment, and 
the bridge over which we went had been 
barricaded, the side towards Paris being 
protected witti doors taken from the 
granaries. 
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Tbe scenery through which we now 
passed was of dazzling loveliness. The 
snow still decked the trees with crystals, 
and a temperate sun threw a genial, but 
not melting, digbt upon this fairy splen- 
dor. Hills were indistinguishable, and 
setoed to fade into the sky. A brusli- 
beap became an opalescent mass, and the 
far-off forests, where symmetrical trees 
rose in long avenues, were fantastic as 
dream-foliage. Here we were skirting 
the noble and ancient wood of Hondy, 
whore old King (’hilderic met his unhappy 
fate, and were drawing gradually towards 
the banks of the charming Marne. 

At Livry we took tin* wrong road, 
and had gone two miles straight towards 
one of the foils before we discovered 
our mistake. Had it not been for a com- 
pass I do not know what would have 
hapjKJiied, for wc should prol)abiy have 
got into the French lines. At Livry, one 
of Madame de Sevigne’s favoriU* haunts, 
there was nothing noticreablc beyond the 
industry of the soldiers, who were none 
of them lolling about or playing at cards, 
but were all cugngcHi in some kiial of 
hard work. Car|K?ntor8 were plying their 
trade ; blacksmiths were* soiling their 
uniforms over nsed-up horses ; the txx^ks 
had improvised tin; aoeustorned civp, the 
sign of their jwof cession, out of tin* news- 
pai>ers sent them from (iermany; and 
the otHcers were giving orders as busily 
as the aiptain of a Cunarder in a gale. 

We were soon at (diehy-sous-Bois, 
where the Guar<l corps (icased and the 
Saxons were stationeil. The First in- 
fantry division had its heud-tpuirtei-s 
here in a huge c/ni/caw, and some officers 
told us that their corps extended as far 
as the left bank of the Marne on to the 
Boene of the recent fight. The Saxons 
were a ruddy, healthy, but dowdy look- 
ing, set of soldiers. The ofticere were 
yodels of eleganoe and refined courtesy. 


There was, however, a lack of that 
thoroughness of occupation which we 
had remarked among the exclusively 
Pnissian troops ; and, on the whole, from 
this point to where the gallant Second 
corps began, we could remark at every 
turn the superiority of Prussia to the 
sister states in military training. 

From Clichy we rode on to Mont Ver- 
meil, and thence through the (‘banning 
forest of riudles. The grand old abbey 
of ('belles has twice b(‘en ravaged by the 
Englisli, — in 135H and 1429, — and once 
entirely overturned by a huixicane. But 
it has always been restored by pious 
hands, and is one of the architectural 
wonders of France. Clielles is pictii- 
res(jnely situated, and stately i)oplar8 
border the [)lains which stretch out frqm 
the t<)wn. Here we got into trouble with 
an offi(‘er, who had eantionetl ns against 
going over the up[)(*r of the two pontoon 
bri<lges whieli 1 h‘ Inul caused to be built 
over the Marne, and W(* hiul mistaken 
his diree;tion and crosstal the wrong 
bridge. The result was just what he 
had expected. \V(‘ dn*w the fire from 
Forts Noisy and Rosny, and that un- 
forUmate bridge wa^ mkod with shell 
for twenty minutes afterwards, in 
a manner that wc were not surprised at 
the offi(‘er’s rage. Gur last glimpse of 
him was as he stood jum[>ing up and 
down on the banks of the Marne, and 
shaking his fists at us. while the whole 
atino8phei*c was charged wdth three-cor- 
nered Gcrn)an imprecations. lie was so 
excited that he took no care for his own 
safety, and it was by no means pleasant 
to stiind under this storm of the tre- 
mendous projectiles launched by the 
forts. 

We talked with the Wurtemburg^ 
who had been in the tocjent battle. These 
were stolid, tranquil, and clumsy men, 
whom the French nev<ir shook ftom their 
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posts, nor blew swriy witli artillery, uor 
frightened with l)ay<)net charges. “It 
•J^^was not much of a tight/’ said one ; 

‘ they could not dig us out.” The simile 
' was a good one. 

Before us lay the lovely JMarne, the 
snow-clad l)ran(‘hes on its banks rejected 
in the dark blue {*f its water, and here 
and there a little island half hidden under 
the sweeping ])oughs of the ancient trees. 
Be^’ond the bridge we found a j)ioneer 
guard seated around a pleasant cam}>- 
fire. AVe rode to Champs : thence to 
Malnoue, and so over the barren battle- 
field on which the AA'^urtemburgers had 
done such valiant work. Here tlie 
country was desolate. In no village 
could we find a wisp of hay for our 
horses : no soldier had enough for his 
own beast. At Champs we found the 
peasants so sharp in their expression 
of hatreil to us as their sup|)osed foes 
that we were not sorry to find plenty of 
soldiers in the vicinity. 

We pushed on from Malnoue to La 

f aeue-en-Brie, a little town which bore 
disputable marks of hard usage during 
e recent fight. Thus had been an 
asylum for the wounded, and the ground 
in neaiiy all the yards wiis strewn with 
bloodstained straw. Every available 
artjicle of furniture had l>een smashed 
for firewood. It was not until the cold 
weather came that the Prussians began 
to da veritable damage to the costly 
bous^ in which they were quartered. 
The Germans were in a country where 
wood is scarcer than in any other sec- 
tion of Europe, with ’the exception of a 
few npble, ancient forests preserved by 
the state. Stone being the exclusive 
building material, it was only the^alings, 
the oak carvings, and the furnitire iiixm 
which the cold and impatient (soldiers 
could rely. I 

From La Queu^n-Brie we |reut to 


Boudy St. Leger, whhie the stalwart 
Pomeranian Second regimept was quar- 
tered along the road, and as we were 
nearing the latter town we caught a 
charming glimpse of Paris. From the 
high hill which we climbed just before’ 
reaching a forest surrounding Bifc>n 
Hottinguer’s chateau,, the sun strug- 
gles! out of a cloud under which he had 
been sulking for some time, and touched 
the distant dome of the Invalides, so 
near and yet so far. AVe could distin- 
guish the twin towers of NAtrc Dame 
and the dimly outlined dome of the Pan- 
theon. Smoke and flames arose from 
numbers of villages which had just been 
fired by shells from Forts Ivry and' 
Charenton. On the higli plateau at the 
<Mitrance to the wood of Bondy the Ger- 
mans had established a post of observ'a- 
tion. From Bondy to the old bridge of 
Charenton, almost under the ve^ walla 
of Paris, there is a direct road, along 
which there had been nugfii fighting. 
The Pomeranians were sore and angrjs 
for their losses in the fiction in which 
they had just pla3’cd such an important 
part had been very heavy. Here, at 
Bondy, the massing of trooj>s was tre- 
mendous. It was evident that another 
aortie was exf)ected, and that the two 
hundred thousand men who had recently 
been called under arms in Germany 
were fast arriving in the field. Soldiers 
swarmed in the forests and in the villages 
from this point upward tO Versailles. 
The lines which had recently l)eea thin 
were now more than necessarily strong. 
It seemed madness for the besieged to 
try and dislodge this enemy, confident 
from his long succession of victories and 
SO strong in numbers. 

On tlie way from I^a Queue to Bondy 
we met long trains of sick and wounded 
coming back from Orleans. There wore 
several hundred wagons filled wi^ t)00r , 
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fellows who liimed in every stSge of 
mortal Alness. Th^ mclanclioly train 
wound its way painfully along, a few 
Uhlans riding liere and tlierc between the 
.tran8ix)rts calmly smoking their pipes. 
Along the road we observed the lield- 
tj^^raph service of both the Ibivarian 
and Prussian armies, the Prussian line 
easily distinguishable from the others 
by its black and white slender pules, 
capable of being put down with great 
rapidity ; and the Prussians did not take 
the trouble to give it a guard, annonne- 
ing iu each village that any one who 
trifled with itslionkl be shot. The Ilava- 
rians built their lines more substantially, 
but also exercised very trilling precau- 
tions against its cutting. The lines had 
rarely been iuterrnj)ted since tliey were 
placed. The majority of the soldiers 
whom w’c saw in llondy liad been iKjfore 
Metz, and wore among tlie first to arrive 
in front of Paris from that iK)int. They 
were usually stalwart, handsome men, 
dark-haired and fiery-eyed ; and we were 
told that they were one of the special 
prides of the Prussian army. 

We returned to Versailles by tlie first 
line of investment jiart of the way, fiuish- 
ing our journey in the tliird, quite in the 
rear, where the Bavarians were stationcsi. 
Shortly after leaving Bondy we left the 
Second corps behind us, and on our ar- 
rival at Villeneuve St. George found 
ourselves among the meml)er8 of the 
Sixtli Prussian corps. At Villeneuve St. 
George the Prussians had two extem- 
porized bridges across the Seine, one of 
jxintoon and the other of trestle-work, 
both capable of sustaining any weight, 
and both built in a miraculously short 
tinwj. Here, and at Villeneuve le Roi, 
was a complete overturn of houses ; 
ftnd I do not blame the dwellers in 
Parisian suburbs for abominating the 
Genutuis, whom they naturally accused 
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of many excesses, which were perhaps 
inevitable. 

On the way in we passed, at WissonS, | 
a gigantic park of artillery, alx>ut two{-^ 
hundred guns, which the artillerymen*^ 
were beginning to move. We found 
that it was not wise to ask questions as 
to where tliose guns were going, and 
drew our own conclusions as to the 
probable commencement of the Ixira- 
biirdment. 

In Versailles. we found the customary 
jirogramine, — funerals, serenades, horse 
exercising, jiatrols, concerts, and dinners 
at the Caf<5 de Neptune, iu progress — 
exactly as we had left them. 

Not long after our tour around Paris 
wc heard that the Prussians had entered 
Vondbme, and there was a rumor that 
the French were massing for another 
outbreak iu the vicinity of Champigny. 
But the attention of the Germans was 
concentrated on the l>ombardment, and 
endeavors at first made to conceal prepa- 
rations for it were the source of much 
misery for all journalists attached to 
head-quartei's. There was a inomentaigf 
enlivening of the monotony of the life at 
Versailles by the creation of a “ corre- 
8j)ondent’8 question.’" It was bi'ought 
about by the indiscretion of some cavalry 
men, who arrested, at Etarapes, on^ or 
two English journalists, and a gentleman 
who hap|xjncd to be a Queen's commis- 
sioner. These worthy gentlemen were 
brought into Versailles tied w’ith ropes, 
which ropes were attached to the saddles 
of their captors ; and they were treated 
as common spies, and much crowxle<l and 
hustled by onion-breathed Teutons, until 
they were able to prove their identity. 
It was rather startling, and, at the same 
time, amusing, to recognize in the French 
spies whom we ba^ been summoned to 
see these genilemen, who were supposed 
to be perfectly weB^nowii as neutrals 
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personages of ^tinctioo. Many mindJfil tbe ' filipughec^^ei/that 
^rp* critieisms huviug been passed t'qu still tUeir n^iiftn?Mghbor. 


aiTOganee of officers who liad been 
ed in this aiTcst, a persoiiiige high 
authority was said to have remarked 
that, if tlie C(^rres|>ondents wished to 
magnify the matter into one of inter- 
national im[)ortiince, the simplest thing 
W'ould W to send them all away from 
head-quni tei*s : moreover, that they had 
been indiscreet in disclosing to the world 
tlie wheroalxiuts of tlie cannon whieli 
were to convince the Parisians of tlie 
error of resistance. 

This tea|)ot storm was soon over, and 
our attention wius directed to the dele- 
gation of memlKTs of the German par- 
liament, who had come up to present 
addresses to King William eoneerning 
tbe title of Ein[>eror of Germany, recently 
offered him, on the 10th of December. 
This delegation arrived, a motley array 
of black, white, and gray, twenty wagon 
loaiis of Gennan bnrghei's, who carried 
their festal mien into the wards of the 
very hospitals, an<l whose grotescpie sidf- 
conscioiisness provokeci hitter smih;s 
from the French, too wcll-hrcd to 
indulge in oiK*n comment. On that 
day I saw Count Hisinarck in his 
carriage; he looked ill. and seemed to 
have grown ten years older in a few 
days. 

The 18th was a gala day for the Ger- 
mans. Thousands of soldiers thronged 
the streets all day, and went in reluctantly 
when tlie orange sunset glow In-gan to 
tinge the west. There were music, 
glitter of uniforms, prancing of horses, 
and pomp of funerals, as if Death 
liked to l>e at the feast, grinning with 
tlie rest- Death wiis prc-sent in the 
momiiig, with his procession of forty 
coffins drafied with whihq the Tartessian 
colors of mourning; and the rumbling 
thunder of tbe gttns in the distance re- 


Tiia court preacher at tlie chapel that 
morning chose f^r liis text these words ; 

The peace of God passeth all under** 
standing.” But the dei>i;^tieB and 
diplomats, who had come up from 
many, although they attended the sermon, 
paid but little attention to it. T'hey 
were busy with their anticipations of the 
royal interv iew . They were mainly jolly, 
beer-loving, nihieimd men, ft‘om quiet 
country towns, where Paris and Ver- 
sailles were poinilarly thought twin gates 
of H.adcs. There were a few noble- 
lookiiig old men, with white mustaches 
and flowing hair, but rather awkward in 
comparison w ith the more accomplished 
military men. 

There was a great struggle for equi- 
pages on that day, but the most dignified 
inemb(‘rs had to appear in a field |) 08 t- 
wagon ; and two aged and respectable 
meiiiliers of Parliament were conveyed 
into the royal presence in n vehicle so 
much lescmbling a furniture- van that 
even the officers laughed. There was a 
grand recaqilion at the Prefecture, at 
which all the deputies were personally 
presented to the King after the presenta- 
tion of their addresses, and crowds 
gathered to see the jirinces roll away in 
their carriages, and ^’'on Podbielski %nd 
Moltke in their helmets, stern and grave ; 
finally the Prefecture doors closed with 
a bang, and the tall sentinels began to 
pace buck and forth, as if moved by 
wires. The King drove out shortly 
afterwards, looking extremely well ; and 
I ol^erved with some astonishment that 
Dumls^rs of Frenchinen sainted him ; 
whether it was because tbe title of 
Enif>eror, which they knew hsd jnit 
been presented for his considei^llonf 
overwhelmed them, I know noi. 

Ill the evening eighty 





down to ^ dinner df fjp^ magnificenpe.^ 
On the night of, me lith there was a 
terrific cannonading, ^hich the’"^ wind 
seemed to bring nearer than usual, and 
the deputies had a genuine fright. Win- 
dows rattled in Versailles. The people 
tdH^ed out in great excitement to dis- 
cover what was going on. The King, it 
wansaid, desired to accept the Emperor’s 
diadem, but wished to run the gauntlet 
of a vote in the Chambers first. 

Winter now eamc in earnest. The 
gi'eat iK)nd and fountain basins in tb(‘ 
palace gardens w'ero iet'-boiind. 'Wie 
officers had taken U) tlieir I’m cloaks, 
and the i)rinces, who had dawdled to and 
fro in the long aveniu's on tla-ir well- 
groomed horses, now semiiial away to 
breakfast in the shabby liaeks still left 
in Versailles. No less than six vigorous 
attempts had been made b\ the I'leneli 
to break out, the most signal i-flort lu'ing 
made near tht‘ edge of ilu* fort.st of 
Bondy, where the positions had received 
a wonderful strengthening sima* tht‘ 
Ch.ampigny fight. The iMtilhay fnaetiia* 
of the Prussian guns in tlie vi<*inity of 
8t. Cloud was eA'ei'edingly good, and 
one battery esiHieiiilly distinguished it- 
self. 

A few days before (d I rist mas the non- 
combatants at Versailh's wca‘ treated to 
a novel sensation, t-o l)e exp(*ct<Hl in 
war time, but somewhat startling after 
the duluess of head-quarters’ life. Wluli* 
chatting quietly with a friend in his own 
apartments, in the Place Hocdic, I ob- 
served the sudden appearance of a Inxly 
of cavalry in the square, and at the same 
time tlie people of the house came run- 
ning to tell us that a baud of soldiers 
was mounting the stairs. The officer 
in charge arrived, curt and suspicious, 
posted sentries at all tlie exits, and we 
were lliortlj^desi^ to state whether pr 
»ot ^ htiii uay oo^jtcealed weapons^ 
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Convincing the officer that we had not^z 
we were released, and learned from onO 
of the soldiers that they were looking ^, 
after Francs-Tireurs ; from another, that| 
weai)ons only were the object of the ’ 
search ; and from a third, what proved 
to be true, that a conspiracy for a revolt 
within Versailles had been discovered, 
and that lh(u e w^as a general search for 
the weapons which were to have done 
the enemy damage. At almost the same 
minute in the same hour every house 
in the town was entered, and searched 
from cellar to garret. vVt the HAtel 
d(‘s Keservoirs, tlu' head-quarbu's of 
hundreds of officers, eorresi>ondent8, 
ami diplomats, a young lieutenant of 
nimqt'eti Jiad taken eliai'ge, and told 
th(‘ rotund and rubieuiid landlord that 
if lu' found anything susiucious in his 
cellar would litive him shot in his 
own court-yard. But this excessive 
wiafli on th(' ]>art of the baby otlieer 
only j)i (>voked a smih* from the host. A 
larg(' eolh'ctioji of arms was aotuall}' 
fouml in Versailles ; and in oiiv of the 
lious('s, when* an old lady solemnly de- 
(‘lared that she had never had a w'oapou 
of an\ kiiul under her roof, an acute 
sol<lier stuck his bayonet into the ceiling 
and fliree guns di<^|>ped down. Some 
enterprising (b iiuau liad set on foot a 
story tJiat a baud of desperadoes had 
(‘oneoel*‘d a plan to carry off the King, 
Counts Moltkc and Bismarck, and all 
tlie other iiiiporbiiit i>ersonagcs, and offer 
them in exeliange for immediak; and 
unconditional peaccr Ridiculous as this 
story seemed, it found gqiieml cre- 
dence among the rank and file of the Ger- 
mans, who professed great indignation. 

The new' Landwehrsmeu coming up 
from Germany about this time were the* 
best specimens of soldiers that we had 
seen. They looked im if they had been 
created by some fal;^ o^presgly for the 
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lioBt 'i%ere was one regiment of been permitted to lea^ their bad tood 
tandwchrsmen of the Guard sta- and wretched loiigihgs in the deserted 

towri% around the besieged capital 
came in to thaw outf^ver bottles of 'wine 
or bowls of punch. Few, if any, boast- 
ful allusions were made in these parties 
to the victories gained over the French. 
The stout Landwehr regiments in^tbe 
ueighborhot^d, which had as many Chrii^ti 
mas-trees as comi)anies, had their pres- 
ents distni>uted by the hands of their 
officers. The festivities were simple 
and hearty. A large room in some de- 
serted Ijouse wjus chosen for each com- 
pany, and there the tree was placed and 
the candles were lighted ; songs and 
recitations made up tlie balance of the 
eiitertaiiimeiit. Most of the soldiers 
at the outi>osU> Iiud wine to drink. In 
town the day was celebrated at the 
Prefeeture and at the residence of the 
Crown Priuee. At the King’s 
were two Christmjis-trees, and^l^j^pof 
the presents given and the 

royal family w'ore of great ’'value. The 
Crown Prince distributed the gifts from 
his tree with his own hands. Much 
gossip was excited by the absence of 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg from the 
assembly of the other royal personages. 
He was tlie only exception, and the 
gossips attributed it to various causes, 
among others to the fact that he. had 
made unpleasant remarks concerning 
the conduct of the Saxons in the Cham- 
pigny fight; while others claimed that 
he was moping, l>ecause there had onod 
l>een talk of making him Emperor of 
Germany, and that noW the crown had 
passed forever from his gvaep, He 
was in command, like Bismarckf of a 
regiment of cuirassier!, bat was little 
with it ^ 

The only thing mhich broke se- 
renity of the next day id ^ towh was 
^he wailing of military 


not far from Versailles, in which 
fathers owned to Seven thousand 
d three children, a little more than 
three apiece. From this one may im- 
agine the number of Christmas-boxes 
which had been coming by the field post 
fof the ten days before the great festi- 
yal. 

“ Our October fires now flicker liefore 
Paris,” boastfully said tlie Cfcrmaii 
Stess, while the la.st glimmer of autumn 
sunset was falling atliwart tiie spire.s 
Of N6tre Dame. Neitlier German press 
nor people expected that the De(‘em- 
ber fii^es would send np their sparks 
around extemixirized Christmas-trees 
in the cam|:>6 before Paris ; but, when 
'/ft was found that the siege was to 
be long, the good wives at home 
made ample provision for tlieir absent 
hfOsbands, fatliers, and brothers, and 
enormous trains bringing the gifts of 
love came rolling through- Strasliourg 
and Nancy and Epernay, and up to 
Lagny^ where they discliarged their 
comfbirting freight every' day into the 
provisioh wagons, which moved with 
th^ skmo- discipline that marked the 
condact of the whole army. The result 
was, that, by the arrival of Christmas- 
tide, the thousands upon thousands of 
Gennapli^ere provided witli the ma- 
terial for the same festivities that they 
would have held at home. 

The chorus of the guns of Paris on 
Christthas Eve was superb. Through 
the clear, frosty air the grand baying 
and barking of the dogs of w'ar echoed 
so loudly that it almost drowned the 
chorals of the jolly 'VVeuinacht songs 
that the fe^f Germans who had been 
allow^ to leave their regiments and 
dine^Ht head-quarters were permitted 
to sing. . Parties of o|5cers who had 
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dead from ihe lio&pitalB were borne to the* ice. Tbia ca^l is o£(0 of ^e cJ^ 
their graves. ,On ^ths evening of the 'beauties of Versailles, and when^i^ 


25i^ there were, of course, dinner^ and 
feasting, despite th^fact that the French 
had been swarming by Bougival, and 
that the cannon bad s^ioken tbunder- 
oui^ all day. 

JV'ithiu the great park one of the most 
singtilar sights was the sport of the gayly 
umformed soldiers on the newly made, 
but firm, ice on the canal. Hundreds of 
officers, who had sent to Germany for 
their skates, or who had found some in the 


frozen it makes a magnificent 
park. It is nearly five thousand 
long, and about two hundred feet wid^f| 
Louis XIV. often transformed it into a 
Venetian scene in summer, and had some- 
times as many as two hundred gondolas, 
illuminated with glass lamps of all coliprs 
uix)n it. Here, too, he had his artificial 
sunsets, his gigantic fireworks, and his 
mimic sea-fights ; and in winter, when the 
weather was sharp enough, he aped 


town, were frolicking like very boys on Russian s])lendor. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 

Tbe Point of View." — The (.'arnpuiirn in the South. — The Phantom Mobile. — New Year^g Day.— 
Scene at the Palace. — The Homlmnlnient of Paris. — Between the in Front of Fort Iggy.— 
In the Batteries. — Coi'onation of Kiu^- William of Prussia as Empci or of Germany at Versaill^. 


T he okl year went out in the midst 
of alarais and disappointed liopes 
for the unhappy F'rencli of Versailles, 
and ghx>m ami intense sulferiug for the 
hundreds of tliousands of the besieged 
within the walls of Paris. It was bit- 
terly cold in December, The environs 
of Paris are rarely vi>ite<] by a heavy 
snow fall, but the snow came with the 
war and the siege, as if no soiiree of 
misery were to be left untried. 

When the first snow fell, a Frem-h 
friend of mine, in \Tisail{(*s, sai<l, 
‘‘Thank God for this! It will kill thou- 
sands of tht' (Termans I ” That afternoon, 
during ride to the oi^post*^, I san a 
stout Landwehrsman huggijig himself 
with joy, and .saying, ‘‘Thank God for 
this clear, cold weather I Xo/r we can 
work.” 

In this, as in so many other cases, 
the ‘‘ point of view” was everything. 

There was rough business in the South. 
Huge ambulance trains went out every 
morning towards Orleans, and along the 
line of march towards lieaugency. In 
all the little towns oii the loute we saw 
sights which made the blood curdle. 
Both French and Germans had perished 
by hundreds, for lack of proj^er care. 
The German sisters from the Bavarian 
Catliolic convents did much to alleviate 
the sufferings of thousands of jxior 
wretches. We saw men who were half 
frozen from exposure over-niglit on the 
battle-field, and I shall not soon forget 
an aoeedote wbieh a friend told me of 


his first walkov(*r the field of Bcaugency. 
He said that piles of frozen corpses, 
scattered liitherand yon, impressed him 
even more than did the groitns and 
shrieks of those who were still living, and 
to whom no helji could be given for 
bourn. While passing a hea[) of Mobile 
Guards, who had evidently l)een killed- 
all at once, and nearly (riery one of 
whom was ^’igo^ously grasping his gun, 
he saw one handsome fiTow lying SO 
cpiietly pallid in the cold moonliglit that 
lie w:ls tempUal to iipproaeh and note 
his rank. It w:ls a young soldier, bold- 
ing in his stiffemal hand a gun labelled 
“ N.Y.U.S.A.” I !(! said that he fftittoved 
the cap from the corpse's heml, and, un- 
clinching the cold fingers, l<K>k the gun,‘ 
and carried away these souvenirs to 
Versailles. He affirmed seriously that, 
for five nights afU.-nvards, he was 
kened regularly, at the same hour, by 
the grasp of a l elenth^ss hand upon his 
arm, and f(*lt that he was struggling with 
an invisible force. “ It was,’* he said, 
“ the dead (iarde Mobile trying to get 
his gun back again ! ” 

The Bavarians were said to have lost 
thii ty thousand men out of an army < 30 tp$ 
which went into the southern 
thirtv-flv<‘ thousand strong. TWi« |ri« 
doubtless exaggerated, tlK* 
was tremendous. The Sooth 
States sufferedkheavily in losiei ^ 
officers and soldiers. The in 

fact, as a fighting oor{Mf, lO W 

li^een pretty well blotted oot 
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ftnd wlien alluwo was made to the fact 
that General Von der Tann had gone to 
the 8upi)ort of some other army, the 
Prussians were puaaled to know whether 
it meant that he had gone alone or taken 
the tiny remains of bis legions with him. 

But the Bavarians took death as they 
took life, very easily, and it is to be said 
for them that they bore with strength 
and patience a combination of ills which 
would have killed less sturdy and more 
fastidious men. The French constantly 
accused them of ferocity and cruelty, and 
these stories doubtless arose from the 
merciless repression of Francs-Tinmrs, 
or the peasants who, without thinking it 
necessary to join the regular soldicr^g 
took tlieir guns in their hands and de- 
fended their homes. It seems clear that 
dozens (if those men wen* shut in cold 
blood, simply as examples, during the 
campaign round about Orh'ans. It was 
woe to the unlucky blue blouse seen 
behind a loop-hol(‘d wall or at a third- 
story w'iudow. 'Fhe French took occasion 
to massacre a large numher of Ha\ arians, 
whom they found in a light })lnce, not 
long after this practice of shooting the 
Francs-Tireurs began ; and it was an- 
nounced at Versailles that Cieneral 
Chanzy had said at Le Mans that he 
would give no quarter to tlie enemy. 

New Year’s Day at head-quarters passed 
quietly enough. Several hundred t*tlicera 
came into the old town from the various 
commands around Paris, and made up 
little parties, oelebmling in the clumsy, 
but humorous, German way the advent 
of the new twolvemontli. In the Caf6 
de Neptune, Just at mi(\night, there wjis 
a grear gathering of these officers, and 
ftfl the clock on tJie marble mantel struck 
twelve, the oldest of the company arose, 
and, all glasses'* from a bowl 

of pnm^, *dd, “Gentlemen, 

bi^t|kerofllis^,4t is J*ist twelve o’clock.** 


Then all cried out; Long live the New 
Year!” and a general handshaking 
followed. Some insisted on bonnet- 
ing their friends, remembering that My 
Germany, if you are caught in the street 
after twelve on New Year’s Kve, you are 
likely to have your hat smashed over 
your eyes. 

Just as the festivities at the Crown 
Prince’s quarters w'erc at their height, 
and the Crown I^ince had risen to wel- 
come in the youthful year, the hoarse 
rojir of a far-olf salute broke the silence. 
Tlu‘re had been but little cannonading 
during the day, aud wdien this sud- 
den boom of the eaniiou was heard by 
the (ierinan olllccrs they involuntarily 
looked for their swords, and then looked 
at each other. But no sortie was taking 
place. The salub* w hich w'as just upon 
the stroke of midnight was the funeral 
salvo which Paris was firing over tlid 
gra\e of the disastrous year. For miles 
around, the twelve double-shotted volleys 
wer(‘ heard ; and then there was silence 

I 

agaip. ^ 

The oHlcers made gratal toilettes for. 
New' Year’s Day, and called to pay eom- 
plimeuts to the King aud their respective 
generals in the early morning. New 
regiments of clean, and, as yet, untried, 
soldiers came marching in before dawn, 
and tile Versaillais had for their c/ren/ies 
of the new year a liberal supply of live 
and hungry Prussians. I was invited to 
breakfast on this morning of January 1st 
with a French lawyer of distinction, who 
lived in a comfortable bouse in the Place, 
IIoehe,and at eleven o’clock I knocked at 
his hospitable door, and was received with 
a smiling face. 

“Let lis,” said my host, “ make an 
effort to forget the circumstances in 
which we are place4j and celebrnte the 
advent of the year ^ith somethiitg 
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He led the way to the dining-room, 
where the snowy cloth of the great round 
table was loaded with sparkling glasses, 
with fat bottles in wicker baskets, with 
fruit, witli cordials, and with a goodly 
array of family silver. This was a 
tempting sight to one who had been for 
weeks accaistomed to the meagre fare 
of the n'stanrants of Versailles and the 
camps near by ; for it must m>t be sup- 
poseil that good food was easily obtiiin- 
able at the German head-quarters towards 
tlie close of the siege. It was almost 
impossible to get it. 

But the gods were unkind on this the 
first day of the now year, and we were 
scarcely seated op{x>site each other at 
table when the door-bell rang and the 
servant, returning with a white face, said, 
“A Piaissian,’’ My host’s face was white, 
too, but he was too well-bred to make 
anyremark. He arose and left the room, 
presently returning with a tall, elegantly 
unirorme<l, distinguished-looking German 
otticer, who made the stiff miliUiry salute 
to which we were so well aecustorned, 
and ajKilogized for what w'as, he said, the 
‘‘ unwilling intrusion.” But he had been 
very anxious to see the old palace before 
the campaign was over, and had obtained 
this day a leave of absence, and his billet 
bad sent him here for breakfast and din- 
ner. Would the gentlemen excuse liim? 
And here, my friend, making a virtue of 
necessity, placed him a chair at the table ; 
and, daintily removing his white gloves, 
the oflScer sat down. 

It was an Icy moment, and one which 
awoke all my sympathy for mine host; 
but we made the best of the situation, 
tbe German even disclosing a partial 
talent for English and naturally avoiding 
all mention of current events . The break- 
fast was eaten, the wine was drunk in 
cool and stately civility, and tbe officer, 
who was a gentleman, and possessed of 


rare tact, did not wait for coffee and 
cigai-s, but excused himself and politely 
departed. 

Knowing the French temperament, I 
waited with interest the explosion which 
1 felt must come ; and, after the Prus- 
sian had closed the door behind him, and 
gone jingling demn tbe stairs, my friend 
caught up the glass, the plate, the bottle 
from which he had drank, and threw 
them, crashing, into a corner ; then sat 
down with a ]>itiful face, and burst into 
tears. It was hard and eniel to bear, 
no doubt; but his trials were as naught 
beside those of the besieged “ out there 
beyond,” as he said, and, regaining his 
calm, he ho[H*d for botU-r days. 

The Prussians made liberal use of the 
old palace of Louis XIV. for their 
stately ceremonies ; and on this New 
Year’s Day, in the Salle des Glaces, all 
the nobles of Germany gathered to- 
gether. The venerable King seemed to 
enjoy bis visits to tlu^ palace on such 
occasions, and after the receptions at 
the Prefeetu?!* he Jind his brilliant 
attended service at the chapel. 
Tlie King was made uncomfortable by a 
very vigorous pi’oacher, who insisted that 
monarchs often erred on the side of 
leniency. We interpreted this to mean 
that the Germans at liome were getting 
impatient to hear details of the horrors 
of the l>orn bard men t. But when we 
said this to tlie Germans whom we 
knew, they were highly indignant. . 

Amid the relics of France’s ancient 
splendor an assembly crowded to heitr 
the King’s address. There, where all 
the wealth of Le Brun’s coloring had 
been l>estowed on the portrayid of the 
great monarch’s glories ; where tbe 
f<md was covered with such 
flattery that even Frenchmen btuabed at 
tbe vanity of one of their raee? ijb«re» 
where Xiouis once had bia tlu;«»ae 
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. assault and occupy them. By and by 
the batteries .which the Saxons had been 
building on the crests of Ktiincy began 
to play upon the forts. The Saxons 
intended to accomplish a double purpose 
at once, — to disorganize the advance forts 
near them by a regular bombardmtMit by 
their batteries on the right, and to rain 
down shells from the plain of Avron on 
the left, so that the French could not 
maintain their outworks. The batteries 
at Chelles, Noisy, La Pidouse, and other 
points near by, crossed thiur lircvS at 
Avion ; and it seemed a perfect Inferno 
on tlic plains for some liours. 

The French had been construcLing a 
huge cntrenclud camp here, but their 
plans were broken up by this furious 
eliell fire of the Saxons. Avron was very 
strongly fortitied, j>articularly towards 
the east. There tlie Frencli had thre(“ 
rows of batteries, one alxoa* tlh^ <dlicr, 
and many of the cannon wt*re of mor- 
mous calilire. The stillness of Forts 
Noisy and liosiiy, after the retreat 
from Avron, was regarded by llie Prus- 
sians as a conclusive proof tliat the siege 
was near its end. If,” tlii'V said, we 
could occupy tlujse forts, we coukl very 
soon send shells into Belh.'ville and La 
Villette.” 

From New' Year’s Day until the great 
sortie of Montretout, the eaiinonading 
was almost infHJSsaut. ICvervday )>n>uglit 
its alarm ; every day its piet4ires(ju(; 
event ; every day, for us, its long ride or 
walk to the batteries <u* to little coigns 
of vantage, from which we (;oul(i sec 
jM>inething of the tremendous final o|)er- 
ation of the siege. Riding towards Issy 
one morning, and looking out over Paris, 
we saw tall black columns of smoke 
rising apparently to the Triumphal Arch. 
The arch U>wered up, mistily definetl in 
the distancis and witii a field-glass we 
could observe tin; oo^tmetiou on its top 


which the Prussians called an imn-olad 
fort. But presently wc saw that the 
smoke was not within Paris walls. It 
seemed in direct line with the Arch, but 
was caused by the burning of the village 
of Boulogne, opposite St. Cloud, on the 
Seine baiik. With the field-glass we 
could see trains crowded with soldiers or 
the d<uible-decK ed cars rattling along the 
Ceiuture railway, and being transferred 
to th(‘ eastern side. Crash came defiant 
notes from Issy, and presently noises 
were beard above our heads. The lYus- 
siaii rilhsl eaunon were throwing shells, 
and wc could track tiieir course. Sud- 
denly tlu'v would l)eeome small as birds, 
and tlieii lost to view'. Once W'e saw 
tlu'ce aliglit in Fort Issy at once. There 
w'jLs a si)en(*e among the French gunners 
for some minutes ; then the angry defi- 
aiiee began again, and we were com- 
IH'llcd hastily to shift our iK>8ition. 

Tlie (iennan gunm*rs W'ere determined 
to hit the great viaduct, which stood 
so promimmt and tempting a mark just 
outside the’ walls of Auteuil ; but they 
never succetaled. 1 was told at tlie 
close of the siege that the Parisians 
went every Sunday to make excursions 
along tlie circular railway to this via^luct, 
wliicU wiis covered with trains, from 
which thousands of i)cot)le were endeav- 
oring to get a glance at the IVussians, 
none of them having the slightest fear 
of tiu* leutf>Mi(r projectiles. 

Between one of the principal PmssifUi 
b;ttUu ie.s afi<l Fort Issy, quite in the open, 
sbKKl a house, always held by a certain 
number of stout-hearted soldieitt, and 
serving as an obervation poet for cdfioeinB« 
Tills was not a tranquil place, f<M* the 
Ihnissian shells went whizzing and moan* 
ing alKive one’s head, atul once^ every 
minute came the wbiiTfng.reapoiM^|it^ 
the French embramtraa^ If (im 
ifi Issy had desired to slka^tolbh r|^ 
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and let fall a shower of missiles on this 
house they could do so at any moment. 
But they preferred to expend their fire 
upon the battery beyond, and so one 
was perhaps safer between the fires than 
be could possibly have been either in 
fort or battery. 

Here we came one morning, and nar- 
rowly escaped being shot by the excited 
soldier at the door before we could show 
our permission, and before we could 
make ourselves heard by an officer, l)ut 
finally we were admitted. I was struck 
with the coolness of the commanding 
officer at this difficult post, lie had the 
veritable spirit of a Brandenburg pirate ; 
and while the shells were clashing aliove 
and around he oi)cned a l>ottle of wine, 
and invited us (o parbike, telling, mean- 
time, w ith pride bow his soldiers had re- 
cently made the discovery of s<‘veral 
hundred l)ottles of C'hAteau Margaux 
in one cellar. *‘Your Bavarian,” h(‘ 
said, with a smile, “ has an antupiarian 
taste in wine, and w'e can jdways trust 
him to prolKJ the cadlars of the (7/d/mn.r 
around.” 

This otficer i(X)ked uiK)n war, by his 
own confession, as a brilliant cpisiMle in 
life, one wliicii calkMi out the lH‘st of a 
man’s energies^ and ho saw no reason to 
quarrel with it as abnormal or cruel. lie 
bad the veritable Brussiaii training, the 
hard-hearted, sceptical way of l(»oking 
at tilings in accordance with his own 
system and that of his race, of consider- 
ing everything reasonable and pix>i)cr 
which suited his own ends. As for out- 
siders,^ ^are 2a bomf)€! 

On the IBth of January we wen; told 
4hat twenty-six German batteries had 
been playing until late in the evening 
upon various quarters of Paris. The 
liavarians were attacked by the French 
early in the day; but the enemy was 
rejj^ed. Eomor said that the French 


had swarmed out over the bridge of Bas 
Meudon at early morning, but while 
they were crossing, the Prussian bat- 
teries opened a deadly fire upon them', 
and the bridge giving way precipitated 
a large number of soldiers into the 
Seine. 

Inside Paris the vigorous bombard- 
ment which was now covering a wide 
district on the left bank of the Seine 
was producing its sad effect. The 
IIApital dc la Piti^ was riddled with 
bombshells on the night of the 8th of 
January from the heights of Chdtillon 
and from Meudon. The Prussians 
seemed deliberately liombarding the 
vi‘nera))lo ])u))lic institutions of the great 
capital, — the hospitals, the churches, the 
colleges,- universities, the schools of 
nuHlicino and art. 

It was not strange that a cry went up 
through all Europe, a cry of horror and 
reproach, and that it almost startled the 
(iermans inte> a (diangc of jx>licy. 

But they s(K>n became inq^ervious 
to criti(‘iHm. d'lu'v pleaded the impe- 
rious necessity of war as an excuse for 
bomhardiug the v;ust city crowded with 
helpless women and children ; so they 
sent shells in showers for two months 
into one of tlie most thickly jxjpulated 
sections of Paris. The church of St. 
Sulpice, the Sorl)onne, the Val dc Gra^C, 
were all struck by shells. In a school in 
tlie Kue dc Vaugimrd four children 
were killed and five wofinded by a 
single shell. The Luxembourg Museum 
was evacuated. The physicians of the 
hospital of the Enfants Malades issued 
a prot^t, declaring that tlie innocent 
children would be slain in their beds. 
The authorities at the Jardin des Plantes 
voted an inscription to be engraved on 
one of the buildingi; of tlieir celebrated 
museum, stating that the garden founded 
by Louis Xlll. been bombarded 
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under the reign of William I., King of 
Prussia. 

In the cellars of ^lontrouge were 
hundreds of frightened refugees. To 
the great vaults of the historic Pantheon 
came tlie living to crowd beside the 
noted dead, who were there entombed ; 
and, during the whole twcutv-live days 
of the bombardment, a terrible jx^riod 
which there is no space properly to 
describe heic, every day brought its 
horroi^^ and its sacrifioe of hnnniu life. 

Meantime old Fort Issy, whieh had 
been so cons|)ieiious from the first, kejd 
up its rejmtation. It was inspiring U) 
witness the defense of this place. The 
marine artillery was there submitted b) 
an almost crushing fire from the German 
batteries, and held out from first to last 
magnificently under the plunging shells 
from Clamart, from C’h/ltillon, from Meii- 
don. These marines, after their casemates 
had l>een smaslual into muddy fragments 
and the stones had l>e(!n all knocked 
about by boml>8, would drag out their 
fifteen cannons, hiUhing themselvtjH b) 
the pieces, and tugging them forward, 
firing, screaming lihe savages lus they 
fired, then dragging back their guns 
under the shelter of the lialf-dismantle<l 
para|)ets. In this fort of Jssy one hun- 
dred men were killed, and a gn^at 
number were wounded by shells, and of 
four hundred who fell ill of cold, hunger, 
and want of sle<*p, three-quarters died 
shortly after tJie capitulation. 

By the time of the completion of the 
second parallel in front of Fort Issy all 
the D<m-combatants at Versailles who 
were allowed tlie privilege of goingouteide 
the towns were intensely interested in the 
great duel Jjetween the German besiegers 
and these vigorous defenders of their 
position. The desp<*rate energy of the 
marines in Issy led gradually tip b> the 
oonclosion that all the forts ifei'e bolding 


out in expectation of a giand sortie., 
which would be the closing effort of the 
siege, and perhaps of the w*ar. This feel- 
ing was in the air on the morning of the 
19th, which had been selected as a date for 
the ceremony of King William’s accept- 
ance of the Irnixirial dignity conferred 
ujx>n him by the German nations, now 
to be welded and unified into one, and 
under the influence of their ancient tradi- 
tion to fiecept an empire as the type of 
their new community. Some of the Prus- 
sian officers were heard to say, on the 
morning of the 19th. that it was a good 
thing to get the eereimmy'over, as there 
w'ould .sharp work shortly. There 
w'jis, indeed, sharp work tw'o days later, 
when the great outjK>uring of Montretout 
took place; but alas! it was not des- 
timal to jn-otit the French who wasted 
their heroism in vain ellbrts against the 
ever-re-str(>ngtht‘iH‘<l line of the enemy. 

The day sele<'U‘d was noti^W’orthy in 
Prussian mimls for thret* things : first, for 
iK'ing the annivei'sarv of the crowning of 
Frederick llje(irt‘at; sect umI, the birth- 
day of the eldest child of the Crown 
Prince; and third, as “Order Day/' 
when all princes and offl<;*er8 desecrated 
on iirevious (Ktaisions for conspcuous 
gallantry are wont to pass Uffore their 
royal inasUu- in review' and receive his 
felicitations. Here, indml, was an op|X>r- 
tunitv for a tine ])ag(xint, ami one which 
might have, roufxtl the pride and vain* 
glory of a nation nK)re susceptible of 
vanity than the German. Despite the 
apfirehensions of coming slaughter, the 
recent victories in the south and the 
apparent snooess in other sections of 
France had put the belmeted warriors In 
a good humor with themselves, and so 
tliey seemed to give themselves up to 
enjoyment. 

The day was a stmtige mlxtofe of 
damp cold, with occasional 
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of warm sunshine, the rain coming clown, 
as it were, to weep over the dead, and 
then the sun chasing away the tears as 
unworthy of so great an occasion. 
Towards ten o’clock a brilliant throng 
began to assemble in the court-yard of 
the palace, and increased steadily in 
brilliancy and volume until the stroke 
of twelve, when the King, preceded 
by guards and outriders, drove to the 
doors of the great middle hall, enter- 
ing the court-yard .from tlio Rue des 
Reservoiis. About eleven I found drawn 
up in line the King’s Inxly guard, taken 
from all the best regiments of the army, 
and glittering in a hundred (‘olors, 
strongly contrasted. Thronging i)aHt 
these liiKiS of warriors were the invit<‘d 
giiosts of higher rank, hastily returning 
the salutiitions of hundnals of Imnds 
embodying with a(‘enHtoined smvility 
the expression of their hum])leneKs. 
Many of tlie Ravurian aral AVurUunburg 
officers had for the first tiim* got out 
their giila uniforms, which had so long 
been i)acktHl in camp-chests that they 
were all creascnl, and oven soiled and tar- 
nished, and some of the sbitely gentle- 
men of the (merman court prt^smited a 
rather sorry figure. The Bavarian sol- 
diers were,^ for a wonder, espe(‘ially 
fine in their bright-blue uniforms and 
shining helmets, and some of the oflU’ers 
were men of majestic presence. I'he 
Saxons were, as usual, 8iX)tlei«s in raiment. 
The gigtuitic men of the Guard corps 
stalked about in their white uniforms 
and Jack-boots. The dark-haired, stal- 
wart Braadenburger ; the Berliners, 
with spectacles on nose ; the strap- 
ping cavalry men, with iron crosses on 
their breasts; and the slender youths, 
with long hair combed back under 
their casques, a»d swords buckled on 
their slender thighs, — all hastened 
tq the hall where the greatest Prus- 


sian ceremony of modern times was to 
occur. 

Around the statue of Louis XIV. a 
curious crowd of civilians and soldiers 
had gathered, and the gendarmes had 
allowed them to remain there. Few 
French people were present. A crazy 
old woman ran hither and yon for some 
time, cui'sing everybody and begging 
from everybody ; but her curses and 
entreatit^s passed comparatively unno- 
ticed in the greater excitement of the 
moment. An odd spectacle was the 
ped<‘snil f)f the statue of Bayard, with a 
lot of Prussian soldiers sitting dangling 
their legs from it. C»ne could almost 
imagine the old hero looking with scorn 
u|K>n the enemies Mow him. Two lines 
of soldiers — boys, but superb figures, 
])erfeetly trained boys — were formed in 
the s(}iiares in the vicinity of the en- 
trance of the Salle des Glaee^, and there 
military bands were stiitioned to salute 
tlie eoming King. The German banner, 
we observed, was now floating where 
Iatt(‘rly the nal-cross flag alone had 
been seen alM)ve the ])orlico of the palace. 
The wounded sold id’s crowded to the 
windows to see the spectacle, and their 
pale fa(*e8 were the only vision of war 
which thrust its ghastly presence U[>on us. 

PresdiUy the guests began to arrive 
pellinell. There was not much attempt 
at glory of equij)age, as in camimiguiog 
it is dilllcult to obtain good carriages. 
You Moltke came in a i>ost-carriage 
which was s])h\shed with mud ; Von Bis- 
marck in n little caleche^ to which two 
diminutive jx^iiies were attac’hed ; the 
Crown Prince in his mo<lest coup^ ; and 
dozens of officoi’s in full toilette were 
caught in a pouring shower, which sud- 
denly visited us. Half-a-d<ilen princes 
would dash up in an omnibus, which they 
had happily discovered at the last mo- 
ment; and the historic furnlture-vaa, 
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which played such an important t6U in 
the transportation of potentiites, military 
and political, in Versailles, again -came 
into play. Great precautions were taken 
for the safety of the King. Stout sol- 
diers wandered carelessly about in the 
crowd, but witli their guns held as* a 
huntsman holds his when he hears the 
deer breaking cover. How did the 
Prussians know how far French fanati- 
cism nii^ht venture? It only wont far 
enoufltf ^to my knowle<lge, mysteriously 
to ^rfl^gest that the bust time that a 
great public gathering wiis held in the 
Salle des G laces it had bt-eii found nec- 
essary to l>rop the floor, so weak with 
age it had bee'ome. But we may fairly 
presimie that the Germans, with their 
talent for investigation, had can^fully 
examined the parqind of the time of 
Louis XIV. Prince Geoige of Saxony 
was one of the most iioticealfle in the 
crowd of nohd>les ; and around him was 
a brilliant ass(‘[nblage of oflicer.s. 

All along the Avenue de Paris and the 
Place d’Arnjcs, as the King came rattling 
from the Prefecture to the palaee. arose 
deafening shouts of Hurrah for tin* 
Em[>eror ! ” The guard along the grand 
stiiircase which led to th(‘ Salle des 
Gla(jes was cf)in postal of [ticked men 
from the various legiments around Paris. 
Visibly affected hy the inagniliceiit spec- 
tacle Ik* fore him, the old King wandered 
into the great room like one scarcely 
daring to believe that tlie splendors 
before him were real ; and during the 
whole ceremony ho was ])rofoundIy 
moved, and listened with the air of one 
surprised, and continually questioning 
himself as to what it all meant. 

One hundred and seventy years before 
Frederick had put on the crown des- 
tined to such prominence in history. 
As King William entered the hall where 
Louis XIV. had been wont to receive his 


courtiers, he must have reflected a mo-, 
toent on the mutabilit}’ of human great- 
ness And on the future of the country 
witli which he as an old man could have 
but little to do. Solemnly to accept the 
German crown when ho could not swe^ 
long to uphold the Empire even by his 
sw'ord and Word must have seemed to 
him like mockery. To place it on his 
brows at the end instead of the beginning 
of his long and stately career, as he 
paused iKfore the gate of Paris, about 
to enter that great capiUil for the second 
time as a victoj-, could uot, however, 
have been with(*ut a certain consolation. 

luthemi<ldle of the grand hall, and with 
its hack to the windows 0[>oiuug on the 
j)urk, ail alUir was erected. Upon this 
alUir, gracefully decorated, lighUnl can- 
dh's were plactMl, and at each side sat 
thrt*« ])asU)rs, clothed in the sombre 
liahilinu'uts of their order, and symbol- 
izing the snjiport of the Church to the 
new Eiiijiiim Farther down the hall 
was another and smaller altm*, and in 
front of this were arrangisl the standards 
of all tlwr rt>gimcnts of the third army. 
Betweea the two altars were placed 
Bavarian.s and oth(‘r soldiers. In front 
of- the prinei[)al albir were several sol- 
diers, w lio Inid, in times past or in recent 
eamj^iigns, reeeivi'd two iron eimses, and 
two of ijiem had their heads liound up, 
ami show tal other marks of ugly wounds. 
On the platform at the farther end of 
the gallery many soldiers >fere stationed 
upholding standards. 

The King was preeo<U»d by the mar* 
sbal of his houseliold and the court mar- 
shal, tlu5 Counts of I^ickleti fttid Fer- 
jx)ncher, and followed by Prhioe George 
of Saxony, the nugning Duke of Saxe 
(’oburg, and the majority of the heredi- 
tary princes. Beside tbese, as they 
took their places in front of the grand 
altar, were also the Crown 
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Prince Charles of Prussia, the King’s 
brother and Grand Master of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the Grand 
Dukes of Saxo Weimar, Oldenburg, and 
Baden, the Duke of Saxe Meiniiigen, 
the Duke of Saxe Altenburg, Princes 
Luitpold and Otho of Bavaria, Prince 
William and Duke Eugene of Wurtem- 
burg, Leopold of Hohenzollern, who had 
unwittingly provoked the war, and the 
Duke of Holstein. The old King, bolt 
upright, and from time to time gazing 
with childlike curiosity upon the aeiuK^ 
listened intently U) the sermon which one 
of the preaeliers now delivered witli 
much grace and ehxpience. The sermon 
touched u|x>n tljc historic and n'ligious 
character of tlie cereinonv now in i>rog- 
ress, and etKieavorcHl to dcscriln* its 
mysterious inlluence on the hcart.s of 
the German nation. It was a line 
tribute as well U) the new Hubject of ado- 
ration, tlje venerable hero soldier ; and 
the King was dia^ply jUTccUhI by it. 

Von Bismarck and Von Moltke m<‘an- 
time, one on each side of the platb>rm, 
winkcnl sleepily and wicktKlly, and 
seemed inwardly much amused at all 
this parade. General Bluinentlial, also 
near at hand, with the commanding gen- 
erals and officers of all grades grou|HHl 
a]>out him, wm grimly silent, and ap- 
peared to consider the whole thing a 
waste of time. In long rows down each 
side of the gallery were the distin- 
guished military and civil personages 
from all nation^ of Europe. 

The sermon finished, a general boai 
of congratulation wok just springing op 
in the hall when the King suddenly 
advanced to the platform, and there, 
surrounded by the st4indard-l>«arcrs of 
the first Guard regiment, he pronounced 


his address to the princes, in which he 
declared his intention of accepting the 
Imperial German Crown. After he had, 
with faltering voice, finished his vow, 
Bismarck advanced tranquilly to read 
the proclamation to the German people. 
Tliis was, so far as Bismarck was oxin- 
cerned, the culmination of the wmr ; the 
unification of the German i>eople under 
the rule of one man was accomplished. 
No wonder such a gigantic task had made 
a diplomat already ripe in years look 
almoKt as old as his master. 

After the remling of the proclamation 
the Grand Duke of Baden, who seemed 
to have I>een mlopted as spokesman on 
most occiisions, hailed the King as Em- 
peror of Germany. A tlirce-times-three 
a^^oke tlie (‘chocs which had been lying 
perdu for two centuries, and tlie Crown 
Prince luisU'ued to embrace bis father 
and .afTectionately to grasp his hand. 
His example was followed by all the 
members of the Royal Family and all 
the princes jind dukes present. Mdu n 
tlu‘ eei’emonv was finished, there were 
tears on ili»‘ old King’s face, and many 
the lookiu's-ou were visibly moved. 
Amid the waving of standard.s, flags 
which bad been in all the early battles 
of the present war, and the echoes of 
the nalivmal hymn and triumphal 
marches, the brilliant assembly broke 
up and drove away in its hundreds of 
eaiTiages, splendid and sliabby, to the 
task of eatiug the dinner in celebration 
.of “ Orders Day.” At the Ildtel des 
Keservoirs and other fitshionabU' res- 
taurants there was riotous inerriuuuit, 
and the wort! “ Kaiser” echoed tliiough 
the street, and in all plae(‘s where uni- 
forms were visible, until lou^ past mid- 
night. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 

Bourbaki and Belfort. — The Final Sortie of the French. — Montietout. — The Panic in Versailles, — 
The Treaty for Pcat'e. — The End of the Siege of Paris, 


W HERE is Bourbaki? ” was a fre- 
quent question at the German 
head-quarters in the days just before the 
great fight at Montretout. A certiiin 
portion of the army under his command 
seemed to be lost sight of, and caused the 
Gennans no little uneasiness. 'Ihe 
siege of Belfort had t>een checked by 
the proximity of a part of Bourbaki’s 
army, and the invaders naturally thought 
that the object of the wily Frenchman 
was to raise the siege of this fortress, 
which was defended with such heroic 
valor, and to bring into active use the 
great supply of munitions shut up within 
it. Every conceivable supiKisition was 
indulged in at hearl-quaiters. Now it 
was said that Bourbaki intended to leave 
Belfort to attack the communications 
line, and now to slip away into Ger- 
many, and begin a war of reiwisals. 
But many had already begun to consider 
him as sharing the incomiK‘tency of some 
of his brothers in olfice, iiecausc he had 
not improved his brilliant opixirtunities. 
Tlie French arms had not bt?cn crowned 
with victory in the nortli, although atone 
time it seemed as if the campaign, so 
vigorously organized by Bourbaki, would 
yield brilliant results. But Bourbaki 
was replaced by General Faidherbe^ who 
at first bad numerous successes, and 
was finally worsted in the battle of St. 
Quentin, fought on the lOUi of January. 
The struggle in the north was hard and 
full of romantic and pictures^pic episcKlea. 
The Prussian took Amiens ; they gave 


battle to the French at Pout-Noyelles 
and at Ba}).‘iume, where there was a 
great slaughter of German squadrons 
and cavalry, and where Faidherbe, W’ith 
rojison, claimed success ; but the closing 
of most of the northern fortresses by the 
first (German army was finally successful. 
The Seventh corps besieged Thionville ; 
the first lx)mbarded Mezii^res with the 
siege cannon which it had taken from 
the French at Muntm(I*dy. Mezi^res 
surrendered ; Peronne was Iwmbarded 
and <*apitu]ated ; Rrxjroi gave up ; 
Charleville was disarmed ; and Belfort 
was undergoing a lx)mbardment, in com- 
parison with which that of Paris was 
feeble. Yet the Germans, to the very 
moment of the surrender of the forte in 
front of Paris, were oppressed 'With fears 
lest out of the north m%ht come a 
crushing blow to check them just as th^ 
were at the moment of their 8upr«fifke 
triumph. 

So predisposed, indeed, were the in- 
vaders U) u panic, that, when the last i«id 
despairing effort of the besiegers^wae 
made, and resulted in the occupation of 
the redoubt of Montretout, near Ville 
d'Avray, there was universal oonstenia- 
tion at ^rsailles. The gallant Jagers, 
who hamong held the redoubt, were thrown 
hack |f|x>n the Versailles road in groat 
c'onfoeiou ; and the population of the 
old.capital of Ix>ui8 XIV. flocked out, — 
regardless of the menaces of the Gennans, 
— shouting and laughing, fully convinced 
that they were to welcome their lictori' 




ARREST OF A SUPPOSED SPY. 

0U8 brethren, and to see tiie lieadiong 
retreat of tlie Teutonic foe towards tlie 
German frontier. It did not take loiifj 
in those days for any proclamation which 
was posted in Paris to riaich Versailles ; 
the German spies were worthy of all the 
contemptuous praise which the French 
bestowed upon them ; and they went in 
and out of the lines with a recklessness 
and frequency which were quite dazzling. 
On the morning of the PJth they brought 
in a report that tlie following document 
had been posted upon the walls of Paris, 
and WHS signed by the members of the 
Government of National Defense: — 

CitizouH, — The i‘nomy is shiying your 
children. It bombards us night 

and %. 

It cuvurs even our liospitals with 










Rhells. The cry to anus is heard on every 
side. 

Those among you who ean give tlieir lives 
on the field of battle will march against the 
enemy. Tlioga, who remain, to show them- 
selves worthy of their brethren, will accept, 
if necessary, the hardest sacrifices, as their 
means of devotion to the country’s service. 
Let us suffer, and die If necessary, but let us 
cry : Vive la RepxihUque / 
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As t]»o result of tliis touching procla- 
mation, which, afthr the lapse of years, 
seems perhaps to our cokler apprehension 
somewhat theatrical in tone, but which 
then sent a thrill of pfty through our 
hearts, ami in){>re8sed us with the same 
fervor of feeling that it gave to the 
Parisians, the one hundred thousand 
men iiuissed outside the walls on the 
night froin the l^^th to the llHh were de- 
termined to break through the Gorman 
lines at no matter what (ost of life, and 
to reach the old town where the invader 
had so coolly and so insolently estab- 
lishetl himself. These forces were 
massed in front of Forts Valerien and 
Issy at daybreak on tlic PJtli ; .and at 
eight o’clock tliey had driven in the 
Prussian pickets* and a general alarm 
was sounded all along the German lines. 
Attacks were cxjiccted in tlx- direction 
of St. Denis and on the extreme erist ; 
but they did not then occur. 

Before eight o’clock we Inward in Ver- 
sailles tliat twenty-four battalionn of 
French liners, National Guards find 
Zouaves, had begun the work of rediic*- 
ing tlie battenes of St. Cloud and 
storming Montrebmt. As soon .as the 
object of the attack w'as diseovertal, all 
the trooi)s of Versailles were at once 
despatched to the stamc of .action, and 
the reserve, ten thousaml stalwairt Ihiva- 
rians, were ordered from Bk'^vre ami all 
tl»e tow us in the rear of tlie investment 
lines on the soutii-west, to take uj) their 
f)Osition in the Prussian head-<piarters. 
Tlie dozens of ))atteri(!s which laid Inicn 
so loiig stationed on the Place d’Arrnes 
were IimlH‘re<J up, and rattlcil away in 
the direction of MoriticUmt. Cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery filled tlie Avenue 
de Paris and the Avenue de St. Cloud, 
:.ud the men settled down wearily in the 
mud to wait the turn of events, the 
variuQH beguiling the hours hy singing 


h\^ran% harmoniously and %Qtluisiasti- 
cally, only pausing in their musical efforts 
to cheer when the old Emperor came 
back from his brief vifeit to the front. 
The National Guards were luglily praiso<l 
by the Germans, altliough Risinurek, in 
speaking of them^ to Jules Favre n little 
later on during the Confe^nce, relative 
to tlie eonelusion of the armistice, said, 
“ Oh, yes ; they are very brave fighters ; 
but when tlic}\are going into action they 
are so glad of it that they 'warn us an 
hour in advance.” 'This was a spiteful 
criticism, ])rov()ked by the knowledge 
that, luul the Fn nch begun their action 
one or two liours earlier on the Ifith of 
Jamiury tliey miglit liave gone straight 
inb> Versailles, and, possibly, have 
eaptnnal the newly made Kinin^ror of 
Germany, and all his court. The moral 
effect of such a vuiin would have 

been so ^reat that it might have com- 
pl<‘tely changed the eurront of events 
and foiTM'd the <‘onelusion of a peace 
most honorable to Kranee. 

The assault at Montretout cost the 
Freiicrii large numbei*s of men, and the 
h1ojh‘s wt*re covered with dead and 
wounded until a late hour in the even- 
ing. General de Bclleraarc got on to 
tlu* erest known ns tlie Rergerie ; tiiere 
took tlw eure'a house, and pushed on 
valiantly into the park of Buzenval. 
Genenil Duerot, meantime, on the right, 
was creeping up to the heights of La 
Jonch^re. The day was wretchcMlly 
cold and <lamp ; .‘uid from time to time 
tt heavy fog hindered the French t^cers 
carrying onlers from one part of the 
field to another in their movements. 
This, doubtless, greatly demoralized Uie 
enmmhh of the action. 

From Saint Giumain, and from the 
Villa Stern, we hud very advantageous 
views of the fight. From Indiind the 
trencUes which jiroteeted the Fro^cli the 
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fire was and seemed Si^oally 

forcing the ffti^sians to give way. Tlb^ 
King left Versailles early in the after- 
noon » attended %y a numerous guard, 
and took tip his post on the viaduct of 
Marly, whtoce he had witnessed the affair 
at Le Boiirg^in Oqtofc^r. The Germans 
universally Wled the oocasion as the 


been chosen by ffie FreMh as the point 
where they might form without being ol>- 
sefved, while they waited their turn in Ihfe 
movements. By and by Saint Germain 
became an object of close attention 
from the French fire, and many shells 
were aim^ with splendid accuracy at 
the pontoon bridge over the Seine. 



1®* WALL 0 / BimENVAL.- EPISODE OP THE BIBGB OF PARIS. 


hapf^ian of fire tbr||he new E^pc^, 
and he wfi| wheoelw he 

showjwi hlnu^^ito the enttuiattatlc sol- 
diery. From Saint Germi^, aliout mid- 
afternoon, we o^erved a great passing 
of French troops in the edge of the Bois 
d«i Vesinet. This beautifVil wood, which 
^ay ®Pr|^ out like a lordly park l^efore 
*P<s||ator» on Urn great terrace, had 


One, two, and tliree, burst near by with- 
out inflicting much damage ; at last the 
gunners got their range, and threw thc 
projectiles directly on to th# structure. 
Then, as ill-lucJtWould have it, the shells 
did not burst, Finally this \yas given 
upj and the gunners from the batteries 
in front" of Valeden tried long-rmig^^ 
shot at the Paviii6if^:Benri IV., 
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«nd of the terrace ; and there was a 
general muve qui pent,, until it was 
demonstrated that Valericn could not 
reach that point. Daring the few 
hours since ten o’clock the concentra- 
tion of German troops near Montretout 
had been very rapid, and, as the French 
massed up against the redoubt which 
their advance had taken and so cour- 
ageously held, they were met by a terri- 
ble fire. 

The French troops of the National 
Guard, who had been much ridiculed by 
the regular liners during the siege, stood 
under fire for more than five hours dur- 
ing this fight without breaking ranks. 
When the French attacked on the side 
near Garches it became evident that 
the German resistance was fully organ- 
ized, and would be successful. Just 
at the time that the French soldiers 
were thoroughly fatigued by their long 
watch on the previous night and their 
severe fighting, the German reserves 
poured down u{X)n them, and threw them 
out of tlieir iK)8ition at Montretout. 
3ut, to the surprise of all the lookers-on, 
the French rallied, and came back at a 
furious pace up the hill, breaking the 
German line, which, although it wavered, 
kept up wild hurrahs of victory, and 
never ceased its steady volleys of mus- 
ketry. " The French were half-a-dozen 
times well installed at points from which 
they could have thrown shells into Ver- 
sailles ; but, as the dreary winter dark- 
ness closed in, the firing on both sides 
ceased almost entirely, and towards 
eight o’clock the National Guards left 
the redoubt, the Germans throwing an 
occasional (Shell into the columns, which 
went down the hill in yery good order, 
and flocked away to Rueil over roads 
covered with wounded and dying men, 
wagons and carts up to the hubs of 
their wheels in ittod; The Germans 


coitision 

bro^H 
*en tw^ 


adraitt^ that they wonl(J to 

lose at least six hundred men if the}’ had 
pursued the National Guard. 

The inhabitants of Versailles had cer- 
tainly thought that deliverance was near; 
Many ai'rests were made. 'The soldiery, 
wliich had all the winter been good- 
natured in its iutercourse with the French 
population, suddenly became disagreeable 
and fierce, and we saw many little epi- 
sodes which indicated that a collision 
might readily have l>een provoke 
Zouave, half intoxicated, was bro 
in from the battle-field between 
dragoons, and the comments of the Qer- 
mans iiix)n his antics roused the greatest 
indignation among the French. A rough 
dragoon at the head of a patrol column 
was so annoyed at seeing a priest stand- 
ing in the midst of an anxious and angry 
crowd, and haranguing the people, that 
he singled out the man of long robes, 
and chased him ingloriously into a neigh- 
boring house, striking him a number of 
times with the flat of his sword. Ma 
fKiOsants were brought iu by soldi^ 
charged with cutting the telegjjiBpfleeJ^ 
There was only one sentenca|PRed by 
military tiibunals in such|J^|fe8,-— sen- 
tence of death ; and t|3||F'penalty was 
placarded in a himdrt^d^places in Ver- 
sailles. There were TOUy tearful eyes 
at the officers’ tables at tlie cafSa where 
the invader dined, that evenings when 
the list of Geniimn losses <same in with 
the evening rc^ft. The official journal 
the same evening mentioned the sortie in 
a paragraph of six lines, in which it 
utterly ignored the partial success of the 
French, and said that tbs^erman losses 
were insignificant, which ^s untrue. It 
also announced that Bourbaki was in 
full retreat, and that the siege of Belfort 
had been resumed. 

Late at night the troops from the 
battle-field were st^ coming iu^ town, 
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"tiespatfer ^ ^ ^ i^h mud, and many <|f thorn of General Chanzy's army at Le Mans, 
grievotisly wounded, and inarolied past and tlie defeat of Faidherbe at St. 
the Plnoe d’Annes while military bands Quentin, wore terrible blows to the 
played hymns 6f victory. The long French. The Prussians had now invaded ’ 
arUllery trains came trundling btvck to Normandy. They were at 'Rouen ; Long- 
tho great i^uai'e, the guns were placed wy had capitulated, and we were not 
in the old positions, and the stalwart surprised when we heard that Jules Fa vre 
artilleiy’-mentrereat work cleaning them, had visited Versailles, and that a sus- 
half an hour after their arrival, with pension of hostilities was cei-tain. 
the same careful concern with which an The French appeared to have thrown 
English groom would caie for a horse away their weapons rather wildly after 
after a muddy gallop. It was well-nigh their withdrawal from Montretout, for 
midnight before the return from the wiigon-loads of chassepdls were brought 
battle-field was over, and all night long into Versailles. I saw several hundred 
the patrols kept up a vigilant proinenad- of the guns undergoing examination two 
ing through the town. days after the fight at Montretout, and 

When Paris came to count its losses think that the concpiered chansepdts were 
after this memorable day, it was thrilUal distributed to the German outposts, 
with horror. Among the dead at Huzen- After the surrender of the large number 
val was the noble young painter, Henri of fortresses, l)ig and little, nothing was 
Regnault, a colorist of givat distinction, more common in Versailles and around 
already noted for the “ Saloim^*,'’ which Paris than to sec a Prussian officer wear- 
is sufficient to render his name immor- ing a French sword, the silver cord and 
tal. At Buzenval, too, fell a young tassel contrasting strongly witli the 
comedian of the Thc^Atre Franeais, who severely elegant plainness of his own uui- 
wheu he was taken to the hospital (*stab- form. The Germans could see nothing in- 
lished in the theatre to which he belonged, congruous in wearing a conquered enemy’s 
said, ‘‘I have come back to play once weapons in his own country, and reasoned 
more the last scene of the ‘ Fourberies as an ofliccr did concerning the proposed 
de Scapin.* *’ A few hours later he die<l. removal of the milihiry library of St. Cyr 
Both sides were eager for an armistice; to Berlin : “It is ours by the rights of 
and the Prussians, on the morning of the war, and if the French are anxious to 
20tb of January, sounded iheir bugles have it back, let them come and get it." 
three times, to offer a truce of a few hours, The library, however, was not removed, 
before the French answered. Meantime Each morning' we were awakened by 
the Germans carried the French w'ounded the clatter of muskets and the regii- 
to Manxes, where a Prussian general lar tramp of newly arriving troops, 
meeting a French general, said to him, The Landwehrsmen, tlie business men, 

“ We were filled with adrauation for the thinks, batchers, speculators, now 
spirit of you||||ew troops of the line.” 8warnH|^veryn1iere. I counted thirty 4 
The old veteran had mistaken the simple men gror^d in the Avenue de St. Cloud, 
National Guards, citizens, doi^g their every one of whom was more than six 
duty, actuated by patriotism and despair, feet two inches in height, and sturdy hi 
for regulars. proportion. One morning an officer six 

The war and the siege of Paris were feet seven strolled ^^wn the Rue de la 
oommg to an end t(j|etber. The defeat. Paroisse, and soiiS&lIttghty I^Vencij. bby|(|| 
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cried out, “ Lower the curtains in the 
aecond-story windows.” 

The 24th of January was one of those 
sti’ange days which sometimes come to 
Northern France in the early days of the 
year. The air was as soft and perfume<l 
as that of spring ; in every forest, alley, 
and garden there was hint of "coming 
verdure. In tlie bombardment tliere was 
a lull ; not a single gun was hoard solemnly 
booming. Fancy overcame me ; potent 
is her sway ; and as I walked by the 
great pond I seemed to lose Versailles, 
invaders, and the conquered j>opulation, 
and my tliougids were with the defenders 
of the massive fortress city, so near and 
yet so far away. Presto I As with the 
magic carpet of the Arabian tale, I 
was transported faster than balloons, 
^pigeons, or lovers’ wishes could go. 
^Now I was at Suresnes, where thou- 
sands of blue-bloused w'orkmen were still 
toiling on the foililicati^ms, as if they 
fancied that the Germans were deter- 
mined upon an assault ; now in the 
magnificent drives of tlic Boulogne forest, 
where pale and grim old women w ere cut- 
ting boughs from the trees which had been 
felled by order of the militarv engineers. 
Half way up the slope of the Valerien 
acclivity I could see the glitter of the gay 
uniforms of soldiers, two and two, and 
four and four, carrying bodies and 
digging the graves, planting the seed 
which the fallen oak of the Empire had 
scattered » I noticed that the de use foliage 
on the Seine banks was gone, that the 
bridges were wrecks, the villages ruins, 
the hillsides of St. Cloud, of Bellevue, of 
^Mendon, scared and seamed 4^*^ war. 
Uncouth- looking peasants, ill at ease in 
their uniform, and speaking dialects which 
I could not understand, jostled civilians, 
and mistrustetl everyjjody. On their 
rude tiiuics were thM^pes of towns au£ 
citKts ff which I hai^Srer heard. Cw^^P^ 
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liers, iho scarcely merited name, so 
awkward were they on their boi'ses, gal- 
loped recklessly, bearing orders. Up and 
down the Bois de Boulogne constantly 
went the patiols, as often arresting an 
innocent baker or candlestic^^moker a» 
a German spy when spies were not rare. 
On a tree a singular notice was posted : 
‘‘Instructions for avoiding shell-fire;” 
pencil-mark by a mischievous Parisian 
under it : Last and best instruction, get 
out of range.” 

Wh}' could no tone go down the deserted 
avenue at the southern end of the wood? 
Because the town of Boulogne was burn- 
ing and the Prussians were constantly 
sending shell into the edge of the forest, 
and children offereil splinters^ of tlie 
death engines for sale, saying, “These 
are smaller than tlioseof yesterday. The 
Prussians are exhausting themselves.” 
Now came the soldier detailed to bri^ 
newspa])ers from tlie city to Jbl||||H||V 
urbs, the diminutive 6hee|9>.^||i)|N|||yPE 
straw paper, clamoring 
Trochu, claiming victory in an ol^iire j 
part of France, and bcstovji^^ a slifi^;^ 
scratch u)H>n Gambetta ; local news I* 
tulity of infants ; distressing and 
suffering among poor women ; riot in cer- 
tain disreputable quarters ; attempt to 
traduce a fille publique before a court- 
martial by her sisters, because she had 
been into the Prussian lines and 
out again ; decree of the milUaiy 
ernOT^ condemning disorders ; horriWf ' 
penalties; regiments of Mobileib 
leiui, ragged, and spruce, marcbfl^J^ 
d^contented air to Valerien; 
thirty richly dressed geotkiiien irttftfMi# 
inlaid with silver and trappUiga of 
8ii|>€rb ih decoration. T^ese were Ac 
counts and barons organised as edcdrmirif 
and doing good service for Franoe*^ . 

Did I dream these things, or ^ 
ewne from the b^l^ired 
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fjeportu (^"^^erman soldiers, Who had 
been at the front, and who were fond of 
nothing so much of gossiping about 
wluit Mras going on within the French 

, Tb^ bombardment of St. Denis was 
wdl under Since the 8orti£ of 

the 21st the Germans had been pouring 
•hot into the town, and many fires had 
been noticed there. l^>enchmen came 
into Versailles with rumors that the 
Cathedral was destroyed. But no ! only 
a few shells had touched it. The grand 
old Latin cross into whose form the 
church was built was still unharmed, 
and the tomb of the kings seemed 
charmed agauist the enemy’s shells. 
The houses and public edifices all 
around it were in ruins ; huge timl)er- 
yards, ignited by an exploding boinl). 
sent up such a glare and smoke that 
many were ixjrsuaded that Paris was in 
flames. The fort got shells poured into 
it every second ; they rolled togetluu’ 
over its walls ; they exploded uiK)u one 
another; they seemed to struggle for 
place above the bastion ; still St. Deni.s 
held out bravely, answering in deep base 
its defiance of the loudest (icrnmn guns. 

On the 22d the Arc from tlie brother 
forts near St. Denis suddenly ccaj!ied ; 
then St. Denis himself mi8S(*d his accus- 
tomed round. This strange quiet un- 
nerved the Germans, who could scaix^ely 
sleep without the thunders to which they 
had so long been accustomed. On the 
southern side Issy's gigantic battei-eii 
Wk was sUll supporting tlie German 
but the embrasures were closed, and 
to have l>een removed 
to the ramparts. The French 

urines, Si^d the Germans, wme now to 
man the trail guns. Fort Vanves wss 
in a dreadftil condition, more damaged, 
if jS^sib^ tlian Issy* Now we heard a 
.^1^ siiod^g Irotp Gerraau^^ jjiU. 


French prisoners brought in thou^ that 
their sharp-shooters were destroying^© 
whole Prussian array; German sharp-^ 
shooters, on their side, boasted of the 
many victims they had made. In the 
German batteiies gun carriages began 
to give way, from the severe strain upon 
them.*^ 

And now it was announced as certain 
that M. Jules Favre had reached Ver- ^ 
sailles ; that a carriage had been sent to 
the river at Si^vres to meet him ; that he 
had eagerly read the cial journal of 
that evening, in which was Bismarck’s 
circular enumerating the number of times 
which the French had broken the rules 
of the Geneva Ck)nvention, besides the 
intelligence that St. Denis was still 
burning. For the Arst time he had the ^ 
particularn of Faidherbe’s defeat, 
the pejisants retreating from Cam- 
brai and the surrounding country. I 
was fortunate enough to see M. Favre. 
He !(X)ked old, and w'orn, and weary, 
and iis if he had had but little to 
eat. That which most truly distressed 
M. Favre was his complete ignorance of 
the situation of the army of the east 
when he went first to see Count Von 
BisiUarck. He knew of the disasters to 
General Clmnzy, and, as we have seen, 
read of the troubles which had befallen 
Faidherlx* ; but he had not heaixi a word 
of Bourbaki. He knew ouly of that 
general’s march towards Montbeliard, 
which had been so brilliantly begun, 
and that General Von Wei-der had evac- 
uated Dijon, Gray, and Vesoul iK'fore 
Bourbaki’s advance. But be did not 
know that, on the very day that he wa^ 
pleading for an armistice, Bourbaki in 
despair had attempted to take his own 
life, and that the Prussian division 
majjehing upon Di}op had blocked Gari- 
baldi’s way. " 

. .Whoa M. 
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RCiWS he eaid that he had had none fot moved. “ As I liave the -Doisfortune to 
se^ral days : the wires were all down in represent conqiioi ed Paris, I could not 
the greater part of the eoimtry, and com- solicit a fa^ or ; hut I accept with much 
muuicatioiis, he said, were slow and heartiness now that you offer. It is the 
uncertain. But, despite the apparent first consolation I have had in OUT 
insufficienev of his information. Bis- troubles. It was insupportable to me to 
inarck wjis very anxious that Belfort think that blood should be shed in vain, 
should be surrendered. It would be as while we arc arranging the conditions few 
he said, to give it up, for it could a suspension of hostilities." 
not hold out for more than a week “Very well,” said Bismarck, “it is 
longer. !M. Favre could not consent to understood that we shall give reoiprocfd 
such a concession. Bismarck rt^fiiscd to orders to have the firing cease at mid* 
comprise Belfort in the armistice, and nigiit. Be good enough to see that your 
poor M. P’avre’s anxiety wjus very great, orders are strictly executed." 
for be fancied that the {irmy of tiie cast M. Favre promised, stipulating only 
might be victorious, and raise the siege that the French should l>o allowed to fire 
of Belfort, and to l>e asked to give it np the last shot. 

in such a juncture or to relinquish the “ It was nine o’clo^^k," he wrote in his 
c*onclusion of an armistice, which was ofilcial account, “when I crossed the 
vital to Paris, was a dreadful alternative. Seine at the bridge of Sevres. The oon- 
“ Very well," said Bismarck, “then put flagratiou in St. C loud was still in prog- 
off the signing of tiic armistice until ress. Probaldv not having been warned 
after this fate of Belfort is decided." of our arrival, our artillery-men at 
M. Favre hardly knew wliat to say to Point dn tlonr were raining shells in our 
this, for he said, ‘*1 was . consUintly neighlK)rli(>o<l. 'J'wo or three missiles 
pursued by the terrible fear tliat I should fell on the bank just iis wo left it. It 
not have the necessary time lor revict- would have l>cen odd enough if one 
ualling Paris." of tliem had teken a notion to inter- 

On the evening of the 2fJth of Jajmary nipt my mission. As soon as I reached 
M. F avre had a long confercnc^e with Paris I hasUmed to (General Vinoy. I 
General ^'on Moltke. After arranging drew up the order agreed u{:)OU, acoom* 
the principal details of an armistice with panying it with the most precise instruc* 
Bismarck, and after he luwl readied the turns. At the moment that I was write 
point at which the signing of the con- ing it an officer on doty received a telc- 
ventioii seemed only a matter of form, gram from tiu* commander of the , 
he came back to Bisraarc-k, and had a dc la Cour Nenve. This was to 
final conversation with him. I’he great for reinforcements, and expressed lively 
Chancellor accompanied him to his c*ar- fears for the results of the 
riage, and said, with something like lively boml>ardnnent on the morrow. 
aympathy in his trmes, as lie was taking you Iiere," I said to th« ofliocr, ^ 
leave of M. Favre, “I scarcely think brought me this news, 
tliat, at the j>oint which we have now which will shelter this brave gtuiIaOD* 
reached, a rupture is possible. If you Our soldiers have done thi^ duty to we 
consent, we will step the firing this even- very end. We owe them an much 
ing."— t“ I should haffe^ asked you to do tude as if they were victeriot^/^^^ 
it yesterday," onaarawld. Favre, deeply “ At a quarter of an boor 
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night I stood on tlie stone balcony at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs overlook- 
ing the Seine. The artilleiy of onr forts 
and that of tlie German army were still 
erashing' on. Twelve o'clock sounded. 
There was a last explosion repeated far 
Oifr by an echo, which died slowly away. 
Then silence settled over all. It was 
the first repose for many long weeks. It 
was the first symptom of peace since the 
beginning of the scjiseless war into wliich 
we had been forced by thti infatuation of 
a desimt and the -criminal servility of his 
courtiers. I stood for a long time lost 
in my reflections. I b(^liev(‘d that the 
massacres bad ceased ; and, in spite of 
the sorrow which weighed me down, this 
thought was a kind of relief. I did not 
foresee that behind this bUKxly curtain 
uow -lowered U|X)n our disasters were 
concealed still more lamentable cal.ami- 
ties and liumiliations." 

The armistice was signed : a neutral 
zone was established between the two 
armies, and the siege of Varis was prac- 
tically at an end. The pna lamation of 
the Government of National Didense, 
which was i) 08 tcd on the walls of Paris 
On the 28th of January, announced that 
the National Guard would pix‘serve its 
organization and its wcaix)ns ; that the 
resistance of Paris would be closed in a 


few hours ; that the troops would remain 
in Paris among the citizens ; the ofi^otrs 
would keep their swords; and that the 
Government felt that ft could show that 
it had held out just as long as there was 
food enough left to allow of the re victual- 
ling of the fortress without subjecting 
two million men, women, and diildren to 
the tortures of famine. “ The siege of 
Paris, said this i)roclamatioii, “has* 
histod four months and twelve days ; the 
bombardment, a whole month. Since the 
Intli of January the ration of bread has 
Ix'cn rt'duced to three hundred grammes. 
Th(.‘ ration of horse%"sh since the 15th of 
Decimiber hsis been but thirty grammes. 
The raorUlity has more than trebled ; 
but in the midst of so many dieters 
there ha.s not been a single day of dis- 
ctmragement. The enemy is the first 
uy render trilmte to the moral energy 
and the connige that the whole Pari- 
sian population luis shown. Paris has 
suffered greatly, but tlie Republic will 
profit by its long sufferings, so nobly 
borne. We go forth from the struggle 
which has just ended ready for the 
struggle which is to come. We go forth 
with all our honor, wdth all our hopes, 
despite the anguish of the present hour, 
more than ever confident in tlie high 
destinies of tlie country.” 
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l*t*r«0J3iJ Reminiscences of tbe Closo of the Siefre. — The “Neutral Zone.*’ — "Wonders and GomicaH* 
ties. —Throne'll the Park at 8t. Cloud. — The Crown Prince's Redoubt — Starving ParifUni* — 
Tbe Hungry Faces. — A Hundi-ed People following a Hare. 


T HK Purisi.'ins hatl sucoeotieti l>y Ac- 
cording the capitulation of Paris, the 
occupation of the forts, tlie tacit agree- 
ment to the payment of a vast military 
contrihution by the capitjil, and the ful- 
filment of otlier concRtions as bitter, as 
humiliating, in securing an armistice of 
twenty -one days, Apro}>os of the coi»- 
tn'butioD which the Prussians proposed 
to levy, liismarck and Jules Favre had 
quite a spirited discussion. The Chan- 
cellor had, from the first, said that 
should exact tbe payment of a war con- 
tribution, but he had not sU\ted what its 
amount was likely to 1 k^ So a day or 
Jwo l>efore the negotiations were closed, 
iM, Fa\ TC raise<l the snbjts-t, wlnui the 
Chancellor’s face, says the Ihen^ h states- 
man, took on an indefinable expression. 
“ The city of Paris,” said Rismarek, 
is too pr>wcrful and Ux> rich for an 
instant to i>erinit that its ransom should 
not be woithy of it. It st^ems to me 
that it would be scarcely proi>er to ask 
for less than a milliard.” 

“ ‘ 'rhis is certainly only an ironical 
eulogy/ I Answered, ‘ and I shall re- 
frain from considering it as serious.’ 

“ Bjt it is quite serious,” replied the 
Cliancellor, “and entirely in pro|X)rtion 
those that the otlier cities have paid 

**‘I should not like/ I said, to 
brash off tbe negotiations for a simple 
qoestioi} of money ; bnt there are exac- 
tions whidi render lathing possible* 
This % of if joo think 


you must pei-sist. we must be brought to 
a stop at onc(‘.’ 

The Chancellor asked me for my es- 
timate, but 1 reserved my deeision until 
after a conference with my colleagues. 
They fixed the inaximum at five hundred 
millions. I then proposed one hundred, 
and elos(‘(l the matter at two hundred 
millions. The ( h.ancellor wisluni us to 
arid to it tliree hundred miliums, to be 
charged to the war indemnity. ‘ That 
will make it,’ he said, ‘ round nmn* 
Ikts.’ 


“ 1 had no difli(*iilty in making him 
understand that we (‘ould treat only in 
the name of Paris, and tliat it was for- 
bidden to us to pH' judge the question 
of }H'ace oi- war, expressly reserved 
natioual decision.” 

Paris, that conkl pay an indemnity^ 
two hundred millions of francs ^ 
otlier effort tlian the stroke of the pOIli,' 
could not find, for the first few days 
after the eapitidation, bread enough for 
its children. There were two or three., 
days of emol waiting, when it seeno^; 
almost certain that the Germans WOU^ “ 
Ije chargeable with tbe grave fanlt '^ 
having caused a famine among the 
sieged French. The splendid 
London and the tremendous ^ 
in the iiortli of France savi^ thO; i 
tion. No sooner w'as the 
signed than Jules Favre telegifi^h^ 
London, Antwerp, and i 

provisions sent in with the 
ity. According to the Ittcms c^l 
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tmty, t)l^ proTisionfl could not enter 
{‘jl^aris itntil after the forts had been 
^ivered to the Germans, and the walls 
5i of the garrison of the capital had been 
Jules Favre and his col- 
leagues foresaw tliat, unless this were 
jaodified, the provisions, which were 
' now pouring forward on all the railways, 
would accumulate at a distance of a few 
miles from the serving millions, and 
would there be forced to remain while 
the Germans were slowly taking their 
precautions. Ilis mind was filled with 
dreadfbl visions of mobs of men and 
women howling for bread, of new mani- 
festations of the communal insurrection, 
prompted by the pangs of hunger ; and 
he went straight to Bismarck and told 
him the truth. 

The Chancdk)r was not only Ktiirtl(‘d, 
he was deeply moved. He promised 
that he would have the whole mutter 
changed forthwith, and that there need 
be no fear that the inilitarv operatioim 
would prevent the trans|x)rtation of fo<xl. 
He even offered to the Fremdi all the 
rations that the German army could 
spare, lliis surplus supply of the Ger- 
mans was sufficient to nourish the |K)pu- 
iation of Paris for a day and a half. M. 
Favre accepted it. The two men parted 
greatly touched by the mutual conces- 
sions of pride and of dignity to which 
their charitable aim had compelknl them. 

But it was not until the afternoon of 
tl» 4th of February that the first train 
w^dit had entered the Paris fortifications 
slhoe the 17th of September rolled into 
the railway station. This was 

traiii with provisions which the 
Jjondoh had contributed 
rel^ of Paris. The same train 
from the Lord Mayor of 
aaying that, at 
<pf ^ armistice, a meeting 
men, 


been 


beld||at the Mansion ^ 
and that an appeal bad beed"'^ 



men had 
House, 

made to the sympathy manifest in all 
'parts of the country for unfortunate 
France. A fii*st subscription of 250,000 
francs had been placed at the disposition 
of the English committee, and it was 
hoped that the sum raised by voluntary 
contributions would reach 2,000,000 of 
francs. This w'as but a trifle for a 
capital which had just agreed to pay out 
200,000,000 as ransom ; but it gave the 
stricken i>eopIe courage, and they seemed 
once more to breathe freely. , 

The neutral zone l)etween the French 
and German Hues, and extending all the 
way around Paris, was one of the curiosi- 
ties of the siege. This was a strip of 
territory, ingress to which was forbidden ^ 
cither to French or German troops until 
the close of the deliberations of the na- 
tional assembly, which was to decide on 
peace or war. On either side of this zone 
swarmed the lately contesting soldiery, 
and the Germans iiad seized ui>on tli<|6< 
i)pportunity to indulge in their passion for’' 
military jH>mp, and ]>erhaj>8, 1 may say to 
air their military vanity. Their officers 
went on duty arrayed as if for a prome- 
n.ade at a court, or in a ball-room. They 
wore tlieir gala uniforms, their beat boots, 
their most shining simrs and immaculate 
wiiite gloves. The Prussian officer thus 
impressed one ns a 8Ui>erior kind of 
IX)liceman, a j>olice sergeant, if you will, 
who was doing duty away from home and 
who wished to impress the fbreigii eye 
with tlie sense of his national dignity. 

On the morning ‘after the oocupati<» 
of the forts I found some German sol- 
diers at a point between St. Cloud and 
Sevres doing what th^y called playing 
French Republicans^ having mads 
selves grotesque dniil^ms outof abtileired | 
curtains whi^ timy p^ fcund.f A 1 
ooUedlion of m 
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side of the river was looking at 
^ them Ibrough field-glasses and audibly 
^expressing its disgust. The Prussian 
sentinel on one pier of the ruined bridge 
of S^\Tes, and the French sentinel on what 
was left of the other side of the bridge, 
presented, as they glared at each other 
across the deep stream, rather a comical 
aspect, A few Germans, were digging 
rifle-pits, with view to possible future 
emergencies* 

(Sn a high hill between St. Clotul and 
Sevres shyxi one of the most famous of 
Prussian batteries, a place where, for two 
weeks befoix* the capitulation, men were 
obliged to lay perdu half the time, ex- 
pecting destruclion every moment when 
they showed their heads and while they 
were firing their cannon at the enemy- 
The Pnissians all spoke with awe after tlie 
siege of the fearful fire of the forts u{K)n 
this redoubt, it required some little 
philosophy to go in and out of this ex- 
temporized fortification under fire, and 
few times that I ntb‘nq)t(^d it gave 
me a lively impression of the horrors of a 
bombardment. Four German otficers. 
who were the first into this ( rown 
Prince’s Redoubt, as it was called, gave 
me an animated description of the terrors 
of the initial day of the oe(*iipation. 
“ Shells every moment,” said (jiie officer ; 
“and when we fancied that the forts 
would givens an instant’s respite, then 
came the fearful screeching of the ^e- 
jmides from the gun-boats on the .Seine. 
When a pariementaire came out from 
either Bide we felt like men who had 
been pardoned after sentence of execu- 
tkm.” The French had thrown up the 
redoubt at the l^inuing of the alarm 
about the capitars safety, and bad in- 
tended to arm it, but had not succeeded 
when they were dislodged- Even had they 
|ftt gtins into poaitioi^ in it tlie enemy 
would have it aooner V • The 


Prussians took their ground hero step bg^ 
step at imminent risk, and purchased tt 
atAbe expense of hundreds of lives. Aft 
offioor told me, with tears in his eyes, that ^ 
he had lost many brother offloera 
The besiegers seemed to have found tbe 
S&ne gun-boats more troublesome than 
even the Parisians trusted that they might 
prove. Lying close to the water’s edge, 
and i)08ses8iiig the wondrous faculty of 
“ making themselves scarce,” they were 
veiy effective instruments of offense. 
They came down towards Billanoourt 
with the speed of a railway train, and, 
before the out-look on the redoubt could 
cry “ homJi(\'^ thc'v threw tlieir deadly 
missiles, the man at the helm wheeled 
around, arid away they went, leaving SOT*' 
row among their (‘nemies. 

Climbing up the mighty zigzag path 
leading into the redoubt I found on 
the way great heai^e of sheUs and great 
[)ieoes of iron, some of them rusty 
with blood. At the top of the hill stood 
a collection of charming bouses, once fui^ 
nislied with the greatest taste, but then 
forever ruined. Near by was a bomb- 
proof sunk several feet into the ground, 
and thence tbe officers issued their orders. 
In the j)rincipal house one long, elegant 
parlor, which had evidently belonged to 
a literary man, was filltKi with bed^t 
where the tired men had thrown themr 
selves, regardless of danger, to sleep. 
The walls w ere decoral^ed with figures of 
Tuixa^s and Zouavc^s niuning before tHiO 
Prussians, and a huge cartoon 
sented Napoleon handing hls awPldtl'tO 
King William, llie floor of itbis 
was littered with fine engnivin^ 
of value, and taf^ries tom ftqm . 
walls. On one side 
table smashed, with 
glasses in confusioa 
hole in , tbe • 
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^ ted On the door of an out- 

itbuse, which served ati a guard-room, was 
r written a Grermen distich : — 

■ 

How happy is he whom no cry can call ont 
iCo take his night turn on the deadly redoubt I ” 

'ifi 

The dead seemed indeed much more 
fortunate than the' Hying, in this dreadful 
spot. Days'und nights were constantly 
full of horror and sorrow. The Germans 
had one consolation, — they had enough 
to cat. The drivers of the supplV'Carts 
ran imminent risk in bringing the food in 
every evening, and sometimes a shell 
sent the sheep newly killed and tlie great 
rounds of black-hread flying into air. 
The walls of the redoubt and tin* (h‘e|) 
trenches covered by l>onglis and logs, 
leading away in every direction, were 
battered and }K>nnded as by a giant’s 
hammer. Great rows of f^and-bags were 
piled high in the earth-works’ top, and 
acres on acres of tree trunks, sawn has- 
tily In the neighhoj'ing parks, were placed 
along the hill at right iingles. 

Ill tile highest eorner, where one could 
look one hundred feet down over the wall, 
hung a flag- pole, on which a sheet was 
run out whenever hostilities w(‘re sus- 
]:)ended, so that a parh'inentnirt^ might 
come across the river. At the mark of 
the outer line of works stood a rustic 
arbor, with a round window, in wdiicli a 
teles^pe was placed, and where waUdi- 
men sat, night and day, to gaze by light 
and listen by dark. Although this was 
the most exposed iwsition in the redoubt 
not a shell appeared to have touched it. 
It was iutere^ng a^the close of the 
riege to Tislt VilleWAvray and St. 
Clohd, where the ravages of war had 
btieb so greal On this same day of the 
oe^patld^of the forts I made this excor- 
of French peas- 
Ihe villag^earer 


Paris, where they had hastily taken 
refuge, to their homes. There were , 
strong men, and weak old patriots bent ^ 
and shrivelled, housewives and buxom 
young peasant girls with babes at their 
breaste. All had packs of, household 
gear u^x)!) their backs, and their faces 
bore marks of prolonged suffering and 
])rivation. Many of these simple people 
went mad during the siege : the horrors 
of tlie protracted l>ombardment, the in- 
credible. hardships which they werec^ed 
upon to suffer after .lives of i)eace and 
plenty, turned their heads. 

The inhabitants of Ville d’Avray re- 
tnnu'd to find their houses a camp or a 
stable. The hundreds of charming little 
white stone villas — with tlieir outlooks 
on Hu* lovely valley where Gambetta, at 
wliat all men thought w as merely a pause 
in his great career, came, to purchase a 
traiupiil nook in which to repose — had 
windows broken, and walls smashed by 
shells. The cellars were converted dur- 
ing tlie siege into lodgings for the 
cors, physicians, and wounded. In ma«^/* 
of tliese exU‘mt>orizcd barracks one 
found interesting Uistiinony to the intelli- 
gence and decent feeling of the invaders. 
T'ritles sup(X) 8 ed to have value from as- 
H(M*iation had been bestowed in safe 
places ; carjuits had l>een hidden away to 
save them from being made into breeches 
for the outi)08ts ; and in many places pi- 
anos had been safely stored. The ceilings 
had been torn out, and rebuilt wdth ma- 
terials calculated to resist shell-fire.; abd 
thus the rooms had mainly been i-uined. 
The Fi*ench assert that the Germans bad 
a passion for clocks, and generally 
carried them off ; but that they took 
frequent measures to save property 
whioh they might baVe taken or spoDoll, 
is quite true, 

AH the way 
entrance of Si 
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treea had beSen felled to bar the way in 
caseof a prolonged success, such as that 
of Montretout might have been. Vines 
and fences were utilized in interlacing 
the labyrinth, until it seemed as if hardly 
a weasel might cross the track comfort- 
This, with a barricade at every 
angle in the highways, and batteries on the 
heights around the position, would have 
been tenable perhaps for days against a 
vigorous assault. It took weeks after the 
siege to disencumber the fields. Enter- 
ing the park by the great avenue leading 
to the palace, I found to my left, as I 
came in, a Gennan cemetery, where the 
dozens of soldiers struck down on duty 
during the bombardment were buried. 
Before reaching the several roads which 
led through the park to b<;‘vres and Men- 
don, I arrived at a redoubt, where a sen- 
tinel halted me, and turned me to the 
right, — probably from habit rather than 
necessity. I had time however to observe 
the famous ’ redoubt which the Jagers 
^d so valiantly, and whose solid semi- 
le of earth and stone, wdtii the queerly 
contrived loop-holes for ol>serv:itions, in- 
terested W even more than did the huge 
gang, marked Spandan, ranged 

in rows in the trenches below. 

I entered a long trench, sheltered art- 
fully from the missiles of death by a 
door made of woven green l>oughs, 
evidently the work of hands impelled by 
memories of Christmas-tide, and perhaps 
by the old burden, — 

**0 Christmaa-tree, 0 Christmas-tree, hovr 
fisithful are thy branches I 

Flirtber on I found sentry-boxes 
mflde dut of wardrobes, taken bodily 
trim the villaa of tlie , neighboring 
towhtt/ Here ind ttiere was a superb 
iiiah<%atQ* rnioed by weathe^ 

and 
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In with sportive verkhs 





genius, or plaintive couplets detidh%, 


haidship; the branches were also 
with comical reminiscences of the 


en Empire ; the hedges and the 
showed dreadful gaps ; trees were i v 

Sir their branches, showing hOw pers^t- 
ently Valerien had tried to make the J 
still more persistent eilemy unmask him- , 
self. If the straw strewn by the hedge ‘ 
could have 8jx)ken it would have had its 
scalp to mourn; the satyr had lost his 
horns, the lion his tail. The hve 

great avenues radiating through the ; 
park from the inomimentiil obsciTatory, . 
called the Diogenes Lantern,'' were 
scarcely recognizable. The frozen ruts 
were deep enough to lie down iu. 
Away below the hill I saw a dense 
smoke slowly rising. It came from St. 
Cloud, burning for the last eight days. At 
the palaces the evidenct's of ruiijt weie 
even greater. Superb chaijrs^lji which > 
the grandees of Eurqpe'- ilC^ 
lay scattered upon the aiolh^ every traoe^^ 
of their brilliant coloring washed from they 
upholstery by the rains and snows. In a 
glade near tlu^ chdtmu were long rows 
of woo<len })alings, garnished fantasti- 
cally with broken ornaments of floor and 
ceiling from the j)alacc. The circular 
park, wath its gorgeous orange trees and 
tasteful statues, was as filthy as a barn- 
yard, Nearly every statue was soarmdy ’ 
seared, blackened. The palace' was , a ' 
shapeless mass of stone, seamed with ttSe 
comet-like tracks of shells. One 
scarcely walk across the floors 
They were heaped ten feet high, ’ 
great pieces of the roof, with tonj' 
disjointed gildinj|s. His 
were occupied by dozens of 
hundreds were swarming H 
environs, 'picking up bita of 
stone at mementUn 
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Where the beautiful lake 
purrounded with sylvan statues, 

^ one remained standing. From 
terrace, at the Seine front of the 
could judge even more 
of the ruin. The devastation 
of the Invasion of 1815 is still remeiif- 
bered with hoiTor in France; but this 
had been more terrible. Then, as now, 
foreign soldiery had wandered in the 
gardens. The books of the library, in 
1815, were trampled into the earth, and 
the walls were disfigured. But now one 
could not find a book or ti-ace the outlines 
of a picture, nor yet distiuguisli the 
mlon of Mars from that of Apollo. 
Elegant architectural nooks were all 
crushed out of shape, battered into 
oblivion. 

Groups of officers on the terrace were 
scanning the French bank of the Seine 
through their field-glasses and drinking 
wine out of bottles of which they had 
unearthed a good store that morning. 
High above the hill, where the church 
spire of 8t. Cloud sUkkI uninjured 
amid the almost universal ruin, villas 
were smouldering. Descending into the 
town I found that a superb conservatory 
bad l)€en utilized as a stable, and that 
many residences ‘ had shared the same 
fate. The great alloy which runs 
through the town from the lower park, 
bordered on either side by lK)oth8 whose 
owners had not had time to oi)en them 
for the annual fair in 1870, was crowded 
with soldiers curiously examining the 
^ ioys and bonbon boxes in the l>ooths. 
One solder took a child’s drum from a 
bobth and Iping it about his neck. A 
forward : “ Fool, put 
Do you want 
^ gnard-hduse ? ” The ex- 
eonsequently stopped, 
^ fewer* ^nt. to waon^ them- 
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from the ruined houses, The -town in 
its garment of slow fire offered a pictur 
resque spectacle. 

The French authorities had expressed 
their desire that during the armistice no 
strangers should enter Paris unless they 
had pressing reason therefor. But to 
those of us whose sympathies were with 
Paris, and whose anxieties for the fate 
of hundreds of friends within the walls 
were daily growing greater, this ex- 
pression of the authorities had but little 
weight. Application at the Pnissian 
head-quarters for passes over neutral 
greund were refused, on Whe plea that 
they would displease the French. Daily 
visits were regularly, however; made by 
the French residents at Versailles. 
Women and children escaped between the 
bayonets of the sentinels and ran away 
to the surrounding villages, in the hope 
of proeuring food or of hearing news of 
friends. In all that strip of country 
from St. Denis. Sarcelles, Ecouen, Vil- 
leneuve-le-Bel, Gonesse, etc., the mq||& 
frightful destitution now prevailljlp 
Bread was not to be obtained for any 
money. Many of the inhabitants who 
returned in haste from Paris to their 
homes lived on rotten cabbages, whidk 
lay alK>ut tlie fields ; and when one found 
a frozen carrot or potato he esteemed 
himself fortunate. From Versailles! went 
througli St. Germain, thence to Epinai 
and St. Denis, and so on to Ecouen, for 
the express purpose of studying the 
condition of the people after the occupa- 
tion of the forts. I bent my course over 
the desolate country to Aigenteuil, by. 
the lower road, which had been so dan- 
gerous on the occasion of our last jour- 
ney around Paris. vNo sentinel barred 
the way. The birdf were singing in ap 
the trees as I pasc^, and the 
, beating back 
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a^ked rae mj nationality and let me 
pass. 

I found the railway bi idp^ broken into 
fragments, the rails l>ent and thrown 
across the track, wine and ice cellars 
along the road converted into bomb- 
proofs. At Argenteuil muny a well- 
dressed person addressed me in terms 
which almost commanded tears, begging 
for a morsel of fo<.Kl if I bad it. Alas ! I 
was as badly provided as most of tbesui)- 
plicants. Old women solicited aims as 
they sank by the wayside, overcome ; 
little children, thin and pale, cried 
bitterly as tk^ir parents draggetl them 
wearily onward. Sometimes I met 
carts driven by soldiers who luid been 
sent out to forage, and was glad to see 
that in many cases the sturdy driver and 
his .guard had dismounted to give 
fainting women and children a ride on 
the straw. In this case the eonquerors 
had obtained their a[K>tlieosis. The 
good old woMs, wlii(’h could liav(‘ been 
;A> fittingly applied to these so1diei*s, 
^fejUaae into my mind: “He drinketh no 
blood, but thirsteth after boiior. lie is 
greedy of victory, but never satisfied 
with mercy. In fight terrible as >>c- 
TOneth a captain ; in con(iuest mild as 
beseemeth a king.’* 

From Argenteuil fui-ward to Epinai, 
near St. Denis, I constantly met long 
lines of carts laden with household 
goods of returning refugees. The most 
affecting sight was the hundreds of bare- 
headed women scrambling in the field 
for frozen vegetables and the lines of 
half-sympathetic soldiers off duty look- 
ing coriotisly on. Near here I met the 
.Crown Prince of Saxony, attended by a 
aoperb cavalry guard, galloping away 
from head-quarters at Margency. But, 
as he ga 2 ^ on the singular scene, his 
handrome young face glowed with sym- 
pathy, and 1 felt that be bad learned a * 


new lesson concerning tlie hcpol^pP 
war. '''V',' 

Epinai seemed visited by the ven^' 
geance of God. It was a small towb 
for a suburban one; and from it«; 
boundaries one could see the grinning 
guns of Forts La Breche and the Double 
Crown. The Prussian commanders had 
oitleredan inundation of the roads in the 
neighborho<Kl some time IxTore ; and it 
was partially succ'essful. The routes 
towards Paris therefore resembled small 
rivers. There remained liardly a house 
in Epinai untouched by shot or shell. 
Barricades were still standing in a hun- 
dred places. I saw a bulwark twenty- 
four feet long, entirely made out of fur- 
niture, — rich chairs, tjibles, and sofas 
piled up in confusion, and carpets 
stopping ii}) the (*hinks. 

From one of tin* half-ruined forts a 
long i)rcK*ession of German caValry in 
fatigue uniforms wjls slowly winding, 
and a few trnm]>ets were sounding in the 
distance. As I turned from the neigh- 
l)orhood of St. Denis to move toEcouen, 

I came tij>on endless lines of starving 
Parisians, luistening mit to buy, beg, or 
borrow food ; and I saw a spectacle 
which 1 shall nev( r see again, and which 
struck me with astonishment: — 

A man of humble appearance had 
caught a hare escaping through a hedge^ 
had knocked it on the head, and with an 
air of supreme content was movtc^ 
briskly along the road in the same di- 
rection which I was taking. Behind 
him followed at least one hundred : 
sians, all with their 03'es fixed with I# ' 
expression of intense longing iipop 
unhappy bare, hanging limp and 
from its captor's back. 
people to that, hundred who 
knocked the lucky po8se0SOjE^<]Ff^:%^ 
animal on the b^.bad 
restrained by thf iweanope 
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est desire, after the 
3 <a izumy ^ears, to exaggerate an 
which was at the time 
Hibtetifhty powerful ; but I felt then, as I 
nofW, that I was looking upon men 
mtd women actuated by the same almost 
npoontrollable murderous impulse that 
human beings feel slowly overpowering 
them when they are drifting together at 
tea In an open boat, suffering from 


hanger and thirst. The wolfiahness of 
the gaze, the stealthiness of the tread, 
and the inexpressible longing on all 
those people’s faces were at once fasci- 
nating and repulsive. Nothing could 
give, better than this little inciil^nt, an 
idea of the extremities of suffering and 
privation to which the populace of Paiis 
had been driven by the siege. 
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CHAPTER forty-one/ 


A Groftt Historic Occasion. — The Assembly at Bordeaux. — Thiel's in His New SdU , — A 

Tragedy in the Theatre dc laComedie. — The Protest of the Alsatians. — The Final IfnpeacliaHHil 
of the Empire. — A Sti-ajige Scene. — Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, and the other Exiles. — The Vote 
for Peace.— A Stern Renunciation. — The Mayor of Sli-aabourg Dies of a Broken Heart 


I N Bordeaux we seemed to be in 
another country, if not in another 
world, afb'r the extdtement of the elec- 
tions in Paris. The constant quarrels 
of the various political factions, which 
were beginning to exercise their hostility 
now that the siege had ended, and tlie 
increasing misery on every hand, had 
not seemed abnormal until we got out 
of the lines of the war, and came to the 
compact and picturesque southern city, 
where all the natives were clamorous for 
the continuation of the struggle. Peo- 
ple who came out of the anguish and 
jtormoU could not refrain from reminding 
southern populations that they would 
not be BO anxious for war if they had 
seen a little more of it. But these crit- 
A|S were set aside as triAers. Had not 
,^®||tnbetta resigned his high office, 
altboagh it roust have required much 
self-denial to do so, when he heard a 
hint of the negotiations for peace? Was 
there not strength enough in the great 
south, with its vast resources and its 
^tardy people, for the organization of a 
new defence, which should oppose a 
, itnn resistance to the Prussian armies? 
ffep let the Assembly meet and let it part ; 

it not dare to hint at Pnissian 
d^ree, or, most especially, at cession of 

It thirty hours to get from Pai^ 
to B0i4^tiX:,.n Journey usually accom- 
plhdiod in t^ve hoon»*^ 


ties and (irivatc soldiers, citizens, and 
sti’angci's alike were forced to have, 
were elaborate documents, printed In 
French imd Oerman, and decorated with 
numeroiie sti^mps. They described aOp^ 
curately the ai>pearance, profession, 
and object of the journey of the person 
to whom they were issued. When the 
train had crossed the neutral lines and 
arrived on Prussian ground at Vitry, a 
white-gloved and elegantly uniformed 
Hessian officer came to collect the 
passes ; and while they were rigidly in- 
s|>ected the train waited an hour. It 
was somewhat amusing to observe the 
conceit of the Hermans who came and 
ranged themselves along the platform, 
evidently that the French notables might 
obsene their uniforms. The Parisians, 
however, were fully equal to the occa- 
sion, and when they saw anything worth 
praising in the German military scheme, ' 
they freely praiseel it. But they were 
quite as free in their adverse criticisms* 

It was only when they saw a mii^ 
house or broken bridge that they lOttli* . 
tered against the “ l^usslan vermin,^ : V | 
At Fort dlvry we saw a Pnijwiwi|: 
column, several battalions strong, wliMlii?; 
iog its way among throngs of 
men who had evidently ooi^ 
see what was left ont of 
ruin. At Choisy-le-Boi, ttoe 
same sad-faced people 
remnants hf ilteir prop 
homi^ were 
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lll^ toppled ov^, streets encumbered 
llllt ruBbisb, fragments of shell and 
l^ot f*»The great bridge lay in the bed 
of the Seine, forming a 10pd of dain, 
over which the usually tranquil water 
was foaming. 

As we moved away from Choisy-le- 
Roi, we saw another Prussian column 
moving in, the men’s uniforms covered 
with dirt, and the officers shouting at 
the laggards. The peasants at each 
station pointed out the track of the war 
to the Parisians, and were listened to 
with great interest. “ Do the Prussinns 
annoy and abuse you ? ” was the question 
often asked; and “ No, not much,” was 
the invariable reply. 

At Vierzon we were outside the 
Prussian lines, thanks to the vigorous 
action of the inliubitiiiits some days 
l)eforc the capitulation. The Prussians 
had loft only a small force ther(‘, and 
tlie Vierzonese, after having been pib 
laged until they could stand it no longer, 
took their hitherto couc(‘.aled arms, and, 
after much loss of life on both sides, 
drove out* the invaders. The armistice 
intervened in time to save the town from 
the vengeance of the disi'omfited euemy. 

Our train was transfernnl to the 
branch lino leading to LhiiOges and Pe- 
rigueux, and towards day’ idio arrived at 
the latter town, where we found thou- 
sands of Mobiles going in all directions, 
taking up positions to meet the enemy in 
case the new Assembly sliould declare 
for a continuance of the war. Here a 
train filled with deputies, among whom 
were Rochefort in a Garibaldian red 
shi^, Sobcelcher, and others of tlie Rad- 
ical Paris <ld||gation, was joined to ours. 
Wh€ai we r&hed Bordeaux that after- 
noon we found that the Bed Party had 
prepared a tormidable demonstration for 
the arrivi^ iof Its leaders ; and this was 
a glpettrl^oaaou for fihe future. On 


our way through Angers, Pithouviers, 
and numerous other towns .around which 
there had been famous battles, we had 
seen the Prussians in great force, but 
^ liad seen few native inhabitants 0 the 
unlucky villages and cities. and 

there a Prussian in fatigue uniform 
wore a French cap, which he had picked 
up oil a battle-field. lu some of the 
French railway stations, which had been 
fortified, French workmen were engaged 
in tiiking down the stockades and level- 
ling the earthworks, — most eloquent 
proU‘,8tation against the prolongation of 
hostilities. Throughout the occupied 
country there was but one spirit manifest, 
— a spirit of conciliation ; but where 
the heavy luind of the invader had not 
hc(‘n felt tluTe was no doubt of the war- 
like determination of the people. 

Bordeaux w^as proud of the distinction 
v'ouferrcd u}K)u it, and offered as a meet- 
ing plu(H‘ of the Assembly its beautiful 
theatre, which stands in one of the many 
handsome squares of the city. We 
found that at least foity thousand 
strangers had flocked into Bordeaux to 
witness the final act of the great drama. 
The hobds w(‘rc crowiled, the streete:^ 
were filled with eh‘gant equipages, in 
which the Parisians, dressed in black, 
tlie color of their despair, were con- 
stantly parading. Hundreds of soldiers 
wandered to and fro, many of them, 

I susi^ect, never getting to the regiments 
which were awaiting them. Every day 
detachments of awkward-looking youth, 
with new guns in their big hands, went 
through the principal streets, with un- 
practised drummers at their head ; and, 
on the principal square, long lines of 
boys, at morning, noon, and night, were 
going through military drill under th^ 
guidance of gruff and red-nosed old aer- 
geants. On this samf aqnare stood three 
hundred cannon, whi<^ bad but receix% 
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"^ived from Amerifa; and iu tHI great On the hHth the oil^n 
shining river were moored niiinei'ous first session in the great theatre. 
ships, said to contain ample store of aged ox-deputy of the old l^eifttblica^ 
^ muskets and other weai>ons from the Assembly wa|f 4 ^^Ued 19 the chair. At hiS 
^ sam^jKnipathetic country beyond the sea. ^ right sat the Moderates and the Royal- 
XoWational Assembly had been held ists in very great nnml)crs, conspicuous 
iu Franc*c since 1849, and. as the actual among tliem being M. Thiers and the 
* macl)inery and rei>orts and electoral Duke Decaze^s. On the lefty calm and 
commissions had to be conducted with passionless, sat >1. Jules Favre, lx>wed 
the greatest care, it was not strange that down by work and grief, and evidently 
the gieat Isxly of represenhitives aeeoin- anxious to es(‘ap<‘ particular notice, 
plisiied litthy^Tore the middle of Fi'bru- Next in order to him were Jules Simon, 
ary. r<>aS|ir(‘onimunicatioUvS were hub- f^inmanind Arago, iVlletan, (ilais-Bizoin, 
[litided iif fort^^-three departments of (Tarnier-Pag^s, tl»e t(*m[)orary minister 
,^ance ; and, altliough Count Von Pis- of marine, and tlie stiff and decorouk 
marck had expressed his desire that the (leneral Le FIA, ^linisUw of War. 


*clectious should Ikj condiicttai without 
the slightest interference from tli(‘ Ger- 


Gambetta, who aft<‘r his resignation 
from the governimait of National De- 


mans, it was w<‘]I known that all lethTs ftuise had Is'cn eliosmi as their dclegatje 
and telegrams from the Fnaicli govern- ])y tlie [s*ople of no less tlian ten depart- 
ment to its prefects and otlicr local fuiic'- ments, was not present on this occasion ; 
tionnries wore o|X‘ncd and carefully read but the thin audience of diplomats, 
by the Germans. A wc(*k after the ladies, ami the faviued joumaliste who 
convoc^ations not' more than half the iiad obtaiiu‘(l tickets, wjis continually 
deputies bad succeeded in reaching Por- jLskiug for liim. J'he story of his organ- 
deaux ; and the fifU^en commilbx's into ization of the defense had set the seal 
which the seven hundred and fifty-three upon his renown, which was now dis- 
members were usually divided were in a tinctly great. 

^toy incomplete sbite. The President Garibaldi lioblJed in early in the after- 
■iraB even obliged to announce that twen- noon, and sat on a Ixjnch remote from 
tj’-five mcml>erH would eouslituLe a full any party, an jiction which was niisin- 
committee for the first few days. 'Fhe terpreU;d and cominenUxl u[x>n witli the 
Orleanists were said to l)e working with amusing Frencli attention to simdl detailed 
great earnestness, and, until the Parisdel- In the diplomatic /oye, Ix)rd Lyons, the 
egation arrived, there were rumors every Prince De Mctternich, and tlie Chevalier 
day that an Orlcanist coup (VEtat might Nigra of Italy were tlie only noticeable 
be exi)ected. The fifteen journals of figures. After the opening speockwas 
Bordeaux kept the air filled with most finished tiio action of the old hero was 
astonishing rumors, magnifying every seen to have its significance, for he bad 
trifling incident into a danger for the sent a letter to the President’s desk, aay-* 


country. But the local National Guard ing tliat he renounced ipafan to the 
behaved most sensibly, and organized a title of deputy, with which ne had l^eii 
service, through the town and aronmJ the hdtipred in several departments ; aii 4 
meeting place of the Assembly, wh^ sou^t later on to explain his reason for 
effectually prevented riots and attem^ this refusal tp^^ccept tlic hottOTitAter©^ 
at riots. ^ him, but the B^^i^arteda 
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jtoost cauiied a riolent encounter 
1 ^ oppoBing parties in the 
, The 8pectat0i‘B lb the galleries 
sbohted and shook their jjlts ’‘like mad 
men and women ; and all fhial’or iiothing 
at all, save that Garibaldi had tried to 
make a speech ; that he 
' liad rc8igne<i as deputv, 
and was consequently out 
of order. 

At this session Jules 
Favrc made a plain and 
straightforward K[)eeeli, 
in w'hieh he gave into the 
hands of the n‘j)r<'8enUi- 
tives of the people tiu; 
resignation of the gov- 
, ernnient of National De- 
fense. ‘ ' AVe are ready , " 
he^^aaid, ‘‘ to n-nswer to 
<ybo for all our aotA, eon- 
vifKjed that we shall meet 
in their examination only 
the loyalty and justice 
by which you will l>e in- 
spirtnl in all your deliU'r- 
ations.” This s|>coch of 
Jules Favre made a gnmt 
sensation in lk)rdcaux. 

To an Anglo - S a x o n 
nothing seemed more rea- 
sonable and projK'r than 
tliat the head of the 
provisional government 
should qui(!tly lay his 
powers at tlie people’s 
feet wiien the occasion 
demanded it ; but ilje 


Republic. , None who were in the theatre 
that day will forget the kindly voice, the 
classic head crowned with the silver 
hair, the eloquent, musical voice, that 
told the Freueh people the and 


dignity of conscience, and dcclaiWfeu!- 


OARIBALDI AT BORDEAUX. 


mass of the 



lessly to theijj that they were beaten 
suspicious and questioning soutluTii and ebiistised for their sins of omission 
French had imagined tliat there would and commission. Jules Favre counselled 
he a conflict for the {XissoBsiou of author- the French nation to hasten its decision 
ity; that M. Jules Favre and his col- in this Assembly , and he was wise. In a 
leagues would object to giving up their day or two it mvs evident that M. Thiei-s 
places, and doubtless M. Favro's correct and the party grouped directly around 
and dignified attitude increased tlie faith him were to have .complete control 
of aoutiiem liquidations in the of events at^Bordeiux. Tlie yenefraUe 
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^Wtesman had taken up liis abode at the 
H6tel de France, where he was within 
a fewminiit(‘s' walk of the Assembly, and 
where all the leading statesmen, politi- 
cians.^id generals also installed them- 
selves'. V 

M. Thiel'S, like all the other Rdpub- 
dican ]x)litieiana who had eorne directly 
into contact with the Gennans, realized 
that the Asstanbly must declare peace 
rather than war ; and he said so pretty 
frankly in the interviews whieh he 
accorded to the seekers after truth. The 
Assembly was sj^>eedy to recognize M. 
Thiers as its leader, andwhih' it placed at 
its head its its working president M. Jules 
Gr^vy, destined afU*rwards to lH‘comc 
the President of the Republic, its first 
political proposition was that M. Thiers 
should l>e marie eliief of Executive 
Power, exercising his functions under 
the control of the National Assembly, 
with the lid vice and counsel of ministers 
to be chosen aixl preskh‘d over by him- 
self. Altliougli all }»arties reeognize<l 
him as a sincere patriot, afl the ad- 
vanced and radical Republicans feared 
that he would try to bring buck an Orlean- 
He repeatrally declared that he liad 
"ijl^i^rleftnist sympathies, no hostile in- 
tentions to the newly launched Republic, 
and nothing made him more indignant 
than hints that he was trifling with the 
liberties of the i>eople. 

' Early in the session the deputies from 
the departments of the Ix>wer Rhine, 
the Upper Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Meurthe presented their protest and decla- 
ration, stating that Alsace and Ixnraine 
did not wish to be alienated from France ; 
that, associated for more than two cen- 
turies with the French in go(>d as in evil 
fortune, they had always sacrificed them- 
selves to the national grandeur ; and that 
they signified to Germany and to the 
world their firm determination to remain 


French whatever might beiall them. ‘ 
rope,” they said in their declaration, 
neither permit nor ratify the desertion 0 %* 
Alsace-I^rraine by France.” The dos- 
sing words of this document were very 
eloquent. ‘^Wo hereby proclaim/' said 
the signers of the declaration, the for- 
ever inviolable right of the Alsatians 
and the people of Lorraine to remain 
inembei-s of the great French family, and 
we swear both for ourselves and for those 
whom we rej)resent, as well ris for our 
(‘hildren and our children’s children, eter- 
nally and by every possible and practical 
means to insist upon this right against 
the usurpers.” M. Keller, an eloquent 
and passionate man, was the leader of 
this delegation, and some of his speeches, 
in wliicii he urged the country not to give 
up the provinces j>o firmly demanded by 
Germany, were ehara(!terized by great 
elevationof thought and beauty of diction. 

At the close of February the country 
had l>ecome fully enlightened as to the 
necessity of speedy pcn<‘e. The capital 
was menaced with a huge insurrection, 
and it was thought prudent to prepare for 
a government at Versailles ; but how to 
return there when it was occupied by the 
conqueror? AVliichcver way the deputies 
tnnu‘d they wen; confronted by this hate- 
ful question of i)cacc. There were as 
many opinions as men. liOuis BlanOi 
Victer Hugo, Edgar Quinet, Rochefort, 
Schtelcher, Gumbetta, and Henri Martin 
the historian ; Delescluze, witli the shadow 
of his coming fate already on his gloomy 
brow ; Laxikroy, Rauc, Brisson, Edmond 
Adam, Cleraenceau, the great and good 
M. Littri^!, Fkxjuet, and so many 
who have since taken a prominent part 
hi the conduct of their country's 
tinies, — each had his scheme for 
ing the nation through the bt^aker^ and 
no one seemed wiilljog to yieM to fitty 
othaiiiks„ 
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jP The|e were moments when a vote of 
jtm distinct proposition for peace seemed 
^impossible. 

M. Thiers had been elected deputy 
from twenty-six departments ; eonse^ 
quently there was but little opposition 
to the confirmation of his ])OW(‘rs as chief 
of the executive, and in the session of 
the 19th he presented his new cnhinet, in 
which Jules Favre, Jiih's Simon, and other 
distinguished Republicans liad prominent 
places. After this was done, the AsHcm- 
bly took a re(‘e«s ; and meantina* M . 
Thiers returned to Fiiris, and went to 
Versailles, to .se»; what was tin; final will 
of the invader. 

At the close of the month lu' retunual 
quite worn out, the r:iilway aceidtait on 
the journey and tiu* species of j>rost ra- 
tion iiito wliich he hadTallen, conscMpuml 
on the heavy demaiuU of the rnissians, 
seeming likely to causi' a dnngi rons ill- 
ness ; but the old man’s fiery soul soon 
revived the wearitsl frame, and lie had 
been in town hardly an hour before he 
was at the Assembly, talking freely with 
the members in the committee rooms, 
and preparing his colKaigiu s for a vote 
upon the final act, which bad been eltib- 
oratod during his absenee, and which 
was conceived as follows ; — 

‘‘The Chief of Kxccaitivc Tower of the 
French Republic [u oposcs to the National 
Assembly' the act, the tenor of wbieb is 
as under : — 

“ The National Assemldy, sutTering 
the consequence of deeds with which it 
had nothing to do, approves tlie pre- 
liminaries of peace, the text of which is 
annexed, and which wci*c signed at Ver- 
sailles, op the ‘ifith of February, 1871 , by 
the Chief of Executive Power and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of tlie French 
Hepuhlie on the one hand ; 

^ Andilto the other hand by the German 
Chaaorf®, C<^ut Von iksmarck- 


SchoBnhausen, the Minister of State and 
of Foreign Affairs of His Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to His Majesty the King of 
Wurtemburg, and the Minister, |»f State 
representing His Royal Highh^ss the 
Grand Duke of Baden ; 

And autlioriz(‘s the Chief of Kxeentive 
Power and llie Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to exeliangc pndiminaries of peace, the 
reading of whUdi has been mad(‘ in the 
National Assembly, and the autlieiitie 
copy of which remains in the archives 
of the ]\Iinistry of Fondgn Affairs.” 

It wjis said tliat M. Thiers lost his tem- 
]>er during the final 'liseusslon with the 
G(*rman '‘lianet'llor. and eri('d in a fretful 
Immor, “W<‘ll,take the whole of Franei*, 
and make the b(*st of it I ” but soon af- 
terwards was subdued and solemn, and 
procecd(‘d to tlu' serious biasiness of the 
harrow' i Jig session. 

The Isl of Mareli, the day after M. 
Thiers’s return from Versailles, w'as 
full of gloom. Thiers had asked the 
Chamber to iiet with all sp(‘od, reasons 
of the greatest gravity exacting that the 
treaty should be at once ratified. lie 
added that “the ratification wouldj^ 
tlu‘ signal for tlu‘ return of onr prisoUt^ 
and tlm evacuation of a part of our tety 
ritory, ijiehiding Paris.” This was Ufi- 
derstotKl to mean that the Prussians 
were in Paris. 'Phe newspiipei’s without 
exeeption npiieared with tlieir pages in 
mourning ; the ladies on the streets 
were all in bla<*k ; tlu' soldiers and dill- 
eel’s on duty around the theatre where 
the Assembly met wore crape u[>on their 
bUh'vcs and on their weapons ; there 
was no enthusiasm manifest as 
Thiers went to the Assembly, nor on his 
return. 

On the Place* de la Comedie there 
was a motley crowd, wliich wait(‘d all 
through the sessICMi to liear the first 
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ffiSWs of the decision as to the country's 
aestiny. The soldiers formed a hollow 
square, whicli kept back the masses 
from the a[)[)roaclies to the theatre ; and 
all around tlu'm were hundreds of soldiers 
and ofRec'rs, in ^reat variety of uniform, 
— Fniiics-Tireurs, in leather leggings, 
.VIpine liats, and sliort swords; brawny 
vonne Mobiles, with sunburnt faces and 


awkward giay coats ; showy gendarmes, 
in lihie and l)lack, with folds of white, 
sih'or eoMMipon their breasts, and with 
thei^, ca^fnnes at the saddle-}>ows of 
tlieir liorses ; rusty-looking liners in 
battle-stained uniforms, wlio were much 


jvetted and j)atted on the laick by entliu- 
siastic ladies ; i)rie8ts, division generals, 
newspaper men, jirniy contractors, for- 
eigners, (ienuan spies, scores u[)on scores 
of men packed together, and waiting 
patiently for the close of tlie historic de- 
liberations. 


Trnin{>et8 rattled, and luigles brayed. 
Victor Hugo, followed by a little grouj) 
of Radical literary im ii, went thvougb the 
hollow scjuare. hearing on (‘very side 
whisj^ers of admiration. No one seemed 
to have the courage to si)eak aloud. 

Alsatian deputies were respectfully 
iii|lntod. Gambetta bad sent word that 
would come to the Assembly only 
< ivtuen the discussion on pc^ace In'gan. 

was ill, w’orried, in.sane, — said 
‘ minors in the (.rowd, — could not sleep 
nights, wandered up and clown in Ids 
room, gazing out of window. The 
tremendous efforts which he had made 


since Sejdember had told greatly uj>oa 
hin^. He was pale, Ids thick black 
locks were in disorder, and there was a 
suggestive stoop in bis shoulders, from 
wbi(*h he never recovered. 


By good fortune, and the courtesy of 
the Chief of Executive Power to M. 
Loins Blanc, I secured a ticket for the 
aesslofi, and was somewhat surj>rised 
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and confused to find that it U8lj,6red i|j|| 
into the presidential loge, Thiers 
doubtless having, with the courtesy tra- 
ditional in legislative circles, couferrod 
^ Ids best ticket upon his sternest adver- 
sary. The great theatre was but dimly 
lighted ; lait there was no doubt that the 
deputies wen' in their places, for a roar 
of dispute came up from the orchestra 
stalls, and tlu' President was furiously 
ringing his ludl. In the loge (Je la Pr4si^ 
<h>nc(', Madame Thiers, surrounded by 
a little group of charming girls, was 
(pdetly viewing the scene, and the vari- 
ous Radicals wen' pointed out to Imr 
and to the other guests l>y one of the 
priests of lier i)arish church in Paris, 
whose comments on his politi(’al enemies 
were ciuaiul and satirical. 

I'he new deputies, who had been pre- 
venU'd by exoepthtaal circumstances in 
their de()aitments from arriving at the 
first session. war(‘ now all in their 
places ; therefore the Pn'sident and all 
the mend>ers of his bureau had been 


placed upon the stage. The curtain was 
up, and displayed M. Grf'vy with his 
liead Ixrvved on his desk. One might 
almost liave fancied him at prayer, 
befoic lie toHclicd the bell a second time 
and arose. lie uttered but one sentence, 
aceoi ding the tribune to an Alsatian dep- 
uty, who at onc(^ began a vigorous 
protest in the name of tliose whom he 
represented against the giving up of the 
j)iovinccs whence he came. Then fol- 
lowed a hubbub. This called the 
painful matter too quickly to the surface. 
We w ere first to hear a lengthy r^^rt.ou^ 
the peace })relimlnarie8. But now 
other protests against the cession of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, the memb^ 
like Leonidas and his (X>mra(}eS iu 


gap. : 

AJ||||0 WAV off, in A qui 
man ]pbe ol l|fe, m 
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JP&tly robust ln \ealth, lay broken in enceinte is disarmed. Farther 
spirit slid dying. Every few minutes the inimical armies are massed at the 
aoiiio one of the deputies sent from the extreme limits of the district covered by 
Assembly to inquire after the brave- the armistice. There they face our 
hearted man, who could not bear to see disorganized annies and our i)opqlation, 
the disgrace of his countjy 


and the dear old province 
whence he cmne. The phy- 
sicians said he would not live 
until the morrow, this fine- 
spirited Mayor of Strasbourg, 
and that he might (h'part 
with the turn of the tide 
from light to dark. 

On the minister’s bench, 
at the front on the right, M. 
Thiers and Jules Simon were 
in close conference, and 
shaking their heads dubious- 
ly from time to time. M. 
Simon w’as doubtless telling 
hie chief how strong the Al- 
satian protests; had gi'own 
since M. Thiers’s visit to Ver- 
sailles, and what a battle 
tliey might expect that atler- 
noon. 

Now came a luigc man 
witli a bulky manuscript. It 
was M. Lc Franc, with the 
ret)ort of the dolorous pro- 
ceedings at Prussian head- 
quarters, and what his eoin- 
mittee, charged to examine 
the aforesaid, thought about 



it. On tlie left there was great 

agiteUon. Hugo, Louis Blauc. unoo at boiiokaux, 

Floquet, and others took seats 


together, as if arranging some preconeerU‘<l 
movement. The re[H)rt of the committee 
seemed to evolve noUiiug except the 
hojrHblti opDsequences that would over- 
whelm shoidd she refuse the 

treaty, »*Xhe prolongation of the armis- 
the reporter, “ i# ^jftised. 
The F^ris a||e occujfic^, the 


that is already beginning to hope for 
peace.” J'hese wonls grated harshly on 
the ears of sOme patriots in the gallery, 
and tliey shouted out: “You are a Prus- 
sian,* aud so is every one who talks as 
you do 1 ” 

There was no a|^lau8e when the ro* 
[lorter had finished- Every one . had 


with Iteotiil^ss interest, and 
_ ew how he should vote. Weautirao 
Siktgar Quinet, repi’esenting the llepubli- 
«an Left, Entered the tribune, and claimed 
to be heard because he had studied the 
policy of German Y and Prussia for a 
grelvt ])art of his lifetime. lie was 
lisbMied to with impatience. “The 
feudal state of (Germany/’ he said, 
*• avenges itself utx)n our free ileinocnitic 
institutions by making them contribute 
to onr niiti. Py this treaty i>eaet‘ is not 
secured, but war, and war to the knife 
will soon be resuimal.’’ He declared, 

Prussia w'isbes not only our fall, but 
our annihilation.” 

M. Thiers started up, half angered on 
hearing 31 . (Quinet thus (lenounce the 
preliminaries of peace. Meantime, 
through tlie crowds at the foot of the 
tribune, a stout hguie was vigorou'^ly 
making its way. Five mimiie.s aftm- 
wards this figure* was in the tiileiine, and 
order in the Assembly was submerged 
in the most frightful confusion that ever 
upset a legislative b(xly. 'I'hc mention 
of one aliDo.st-forgotten faU odious 
name had done this. A deputy from 
Sti’asbourg had ventured to say that the 
^proj)08ed treaty was fit to be signed by 
,|W.ly one man, anel that that mail was 
Na]X)lcoii III. At the utterance of this 
name, wliieli awoke so many unpleasant 
memories, not only ail dejmtics ju’oscnt 
reproached the orator, but the hundreds 
of B(K*ctHtoi>i muttered their comments. 

There was great excitement on the 
ministerial l>eii<'h, for the treaty had 
l>e^n called odious and a death-warrant. 
Just as M. Thier-s was a))mit to reply, 
and had l)egun his 8 j>eech in an angry 
voice, sr>me oag w iis heaid defending tiie 
Em|K*ror. Every mernl>er of the As- 
sembly turned to see who it was. The 
staid and resi>ectable form of M. Conti, 
special secretary to the late Emperor for 


. many years, was now seen. M. Coii^j 
demanded permission to addrsas the 
Assembly, and as he stepped down to 
cross the aisle to the tribune a perfect 
howl of rnge and derision followed him. 
The agitation could not have been 
greater had the ex-Einperor suddenly 
appeared as the embodied misfortune of 
France, the walking slnwlow of Woerth 
and Sedan and Willielinshohe. The 
Alsati.'in de|>uty gave way only for a mo- 
ment, and Conti proceeded to ascend the 
tribune steps. As lie >vent up, a man 
m‘ar the tribune darted out from a group 
of friends, and was about to seize the 
daring Imperialist aiul hurl him down to 
the floor below ; but two or three caught 
him by the arms. he struggled to get 
.‘iw,My, screamed for vengeance, did this 
excitable Langlois of Paris, — Langlois 
who fought so well at Moutretout, — and 
the tumult eoutiuued. From gallery and 
from diplom.'itic /oye.s came expressions 
of surprise, auger, and fright. Ladies 
arose as if. about to l(‘ave tlioir seats. 
The Pr(‘sid(‘ut tried iu vain to maintain 
order; but Cotiti, with indomitable Cor- 
sican [KTsistauee, had .scaled the tribune, 
and, despite the siiouts, 0|K‘ned his lips 
to defend liis late i)rotector. The 
8 p(*etaele f)f tlie excitable, passionate 
aiidi(*nce looking up at him as be spoke 
must have almost appalled him. There 
were three men standing at the tribune's 
foot, looking as if they could almost have 
stifled him as he came down. But Contl 
was very cool and collected. He had 
heard the cry of the Paris mob, and bad 
rceci\'ed dcskfuls of mysterious threat- 
enitig letters ; had seen many an idvei^ ■ 
urc in |K>litical life; hod been ameiuber . 
of another constitutional as 8 ei)ttblyt|(fc^ 
voted for (.lavaiguae, m be aftarwlMds 
said. Tbatvote served^^bU ; 

tmd go^ over 
rialist: Wtioui futd been 
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' of the Council of State, special 
aeeretary, and even senator. He had 
lost a fine position by the Emperor’s fall, 
but could not refrain from putting his 
head in through the curtains, and saying 
once more : ** Here we are again.” 

His plan was clear. He liad heard 
that the Assembly proposed to declare 
tlie total wreck of the Empire. He 
feared it, and wished to rally tlie small 
forces at his disposition. There was 
perhaps a faint liope that universal 
suffrage might be divertcel to the })rolit 
of the Empire once more. 

But he w’os com|>elk*d by tlie storm of 
hisses and reproaches to descend from 
the tribune, and, coining down, he met 
Victor Hugo, who glared tiercely at liim 
and then turned his back upon him. 

A little knot of men, who liad been 
consulting together for some Uui minutes, 
now tiroke up. One of them went into 
the tribune, and in tremulous tones 
read a motion, hailed witli furious bra- 
vos, conllriuing the downfall of Na- 
poleon HI, and liis dynasty, as al- 
ready pronounced ))y universal Kuffmge, 
and declaring that dynasty responsible 
for the ruin, the iiivtision, and the dis- 
memberment of France, 

Some few^ Bonapartists endcavoriHl 
once more to [irotcst ; but this wiis ((k) 
much for the patience of M. Thiers, w ho 
fairly scrambled into the tribune, and, 
standing in his favorite attitude, with 
one hand placed on the fmnt of the 
tribune, began a fiery little 8|>eech. I 
have heard,” he said, in his piping voice, 
“ from the lips of sovereigns, tliat tlie 
Imi^erial prinec'S ) OU represent say that 
th^ were not blaiftewortliy for tiie dec- 
leifttion of wfU* ; that it was Francis who 
should bear the .blame. They say tliat 
^ ^ the oulf)«d)l6 ones. I wi§h firmly 
to Ibnj? this, in all 

: France did n^ wiih for 




the war,” add Tiere Ue 61d g^iftle 
began fiercely to pound the tribunerail#?^ 

“ it was yow, who now protest, ^ou alone, ^ 
who wanted war ! Do not talk to us of 
ttie services rendered to France by the 
Empire ! ” and, giving a final bang to 
the rail, he retired indignantly. 

Every member of the Assembly was 
now on bis feet, and shouts of assent to 
M. Thiers’s statement were heard from 
every quarter except one. The Corsi- 
cans rallied, however, and a lawyer from 
Bastiii, named Gavini, attempted to 
s|x*Hk ; but he wiis silenced, and when the 
President called on all w ho agreed to the 
pr(>j>osition (b‘chiring the Empire dead 
to rise, only six — the half-dozen Impe- 
rial deputies — remained seated. 

Conti had certainly hastened the fu- 
neral of the Second Empire. 

Idieneeforwurd tlie members of the 
Ix‘ft had the session in their hands, and 
pHK'eeded in regular order wdth their 
|>rot(;sts against the tr(*ftty. M. Bam- 
l>erger, the Alsatian dej)uty, who had 
unwittingly provoke<l the Conti incident, 
painted a glowing picture of the devo- 
tion of Strasbomg to Franco arnl her 
apixMxis for lielp. Then came Victor 
Hugo, witli his slow' and labored delivery, 
bis long j)auses for effe<‘t, his antitheacm’^ 
hisjieritHls of passiomiU* declamation, and 
his lion-like glances around the Assem- 
bly. His s|ieecli wjis disap jx)iuting, but 
was listened to with pi'ofound attention. 
His eulogy of Pjuns miuk* the deputies 
uneasy. This w'as not a time to talk of 
lieroisms : w o were making |>eaee ; and, 
when he spoke of delivering Germany 
from her Enqicror, even as Germany had 
delivered Franc<‘ from hers, a smile flit- 
ted across the faces of the deputies. 
The great poet was not in his Ix'st form 
in these early days after his return. It 
was only a short time after this session 
that he went out o| tlie tribune in a fit^ 
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Bi:,,^wrote hipfeignation, and 
^ Sway iftom the Assembly, because he had 
^ not be jn Jistenec to with what he consid- 
ered proper attention. 

The only other 8[)eakcr8of inaportaosife 
on this memorable day were M. Vache- 
rot, the noted philosopher, and at that 
time one of the Mayors of Paris, who 
spoke earnestly and with doe[> conviction 
for peace, because, in his opinion, war was 
impossible. Time, he maintained, would 
show th(‘ Prussians that they could not 
deal with ])opulations as with lands. 

Louis lilane had reserved for himself 
in tl)e day’s programme the enunciation 
of the aoa posstonns and the conscien- 
tious review of the right ami wrong of 
the treaty. His six^ech was, in some 
res{)ects, the best, certainly the most ex- 
haustive, which the Assembly heard, 
and was listened to witii unflagging in- 
terest, from the fine oi>eiiing staUmieiit, 
that nothing wjis durable here below 
save justice, to the close, when In* In-gged 
the Assembly to declare to Emope 
that to take away the quality of French- 
men from Frenchmen exceeded her 
|K>wer. The audience was s]>elllK)und. 
The right .and wrong di.scnssed thus at 
this meeting would not have laron 
'listened to had a le>i.s skilful and pro- 
found tliinker l>een in the tribune. 
There was something subtle in Ixiiiis 
Blanc’s characU'rization of Prns,sia as a 
monarchy whose enlargement was due 
solely to two crimes, — tlie theft of 
Silesia and the division of Poland. 
His suraming up of the situation was as 
true as epigranim.itic. “It is not l>e- 
tween war to the death and peace that 
you are required to cljoose ; it is Ihj- 
tween war for the maintenance of law 
and right, and peace for the violation of 
right ; between war forjbonor and peace 
at the price of lK>Dor.”lt 
I General Changarqpi'*s feeble voice 
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imd tottering frame next appealed 
peace, and the venerable warrior tijought 
it his duty to cast a stone into the camp 
of the Left, whose definitions in favor 
of the moral right he did not recognize. 
“I fear,” he said, “that such discus- 
sions will make the enemy lose its re- 
spect for this Assembly.” 

Deputies from the department of the 
Vosges, who thought it their duty to 
a])stnin from voting because they could 
not bear the thought of prolong<Hl waii, 
yet would not voUi their own separation 
from tiieir countrymen, were rebuked in 
a fieiy manner by the only one from the 
same department who luul ilot joinetl 
them. This rebuke brought M. Thiers 
once more to the tribune to ask all to 
vote loyally, according to their cou- 
scien(,‘es, and not to trifle with false patri- 
otism. 

At last the dc[)uty, K(‘ller, from AlsSif^l 
tia, had his linal a[)j>cal, in whicl|,he" 
culled the proiH)S(‘d treaty an injustio 
a fidsehood, a dishonor. TIumj 
the v()b‘, and an hour of weary waiting 
for the result ; and when the members 
had all ptuH.s(*d ov(‘r the platform on 
which stofKl tin* fabd urn, and the 8(*c- 
rctaries had slowly counUal, the Indl w'ns 
rung, and every one of the deputies and 
nearly every jMTson present stood up to 
hear the r(*sult declanal. 

The \otc was for [xmee, 54f> to 107. 
The treaty which t<x>k away Alsatia and 
the greaU'r part of Lorraine from France 
was ratified ; the ransom of five millions 
of francs was agreed to ; and the broken' 
armies of France might now dissolve and 
go back to the plough, the forge, and l|p 
counting-roo^n. 

M. Keller, who had been ( 
with his face hidden in his hat^, 
his colleagues voted, now climbed on 
Steps Kimie more, and there ^ 
silence m he «t6od eonfronl 



A8 he bad^ farewell to those 
in whom he had not found protection, 
and with his colleagues announced his 
withdrawal from the Assembly, his atti- 
tude was fuU of a noble dignity. “I 
call,*^ he said, “ to take up the sword, 
every man who desires to have this de- 
testable treaty burned and trampled upon 
as soon as it is possible.’' 

Then the uniformed usher opened the 
door of, our box, and we regained the 
open air. It wiis bright sunlight wlien 
we entei'cd, darkness of night wlien we 
came out ; aiKl tl\e darkness had fallen 
upon the hearts of the peoj^le. 

Next da}' we heai-d tliat tlie good 
Mayor df Strasbourg was dead. The sil- 
ver cord was loosed by the cruel shock of 
the news of the vote for ijcacc. llnn- 


dredi^f 
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procession to the railway station^ when 
the Mayor’s little funeral started for 
Strasbourg, and a few days afterwards 
the tx>pulace of the conquered city 
poured forth by thousands to the ceme- 
tery where the Mayor, who was univer- 
sally beloved, was buried. Patriotic 
speeclies were made at the open grave, 
although a display of French sentiment 
in Stras])Ourg was dangerous in those 
days ; and it is said that when the pro- 
cession, returning to the gates of the 
town, was halted, according to custom, 
by tin* sentinel, who said, “Who goes 
tlim c?” the w hole crowd in concert, and 
as if moved by one unanimous iippulse, 
answ ered. Fnihcc ! ” 
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^eputj^s and lil^the for^ 
Bordeaux went in resjSSet] 
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CHAPT^ FORTi'-TWO. 

(laribalJi J»nd His Hole. — New Italy. — The tTp^n^>''*th of Her Nationality. — Causes that Hindd^d It 
urfd Condooed to It. — The Influence of Napoleon Third. — Ilis Fatal Mistake in CouuselliUjgf 
Alliance of Prussia and Italy. — rkiwrifall of the Old French Momm hical Policy. — The 
of Fmneo, — Occupation of Rome hy the Italian (ioverurueut. — 'J'he Puntifif'al Zouayos. 


G aribaldi was otie of the Hons at 
Bortleiinx sf) lon^ as he chose to 
remain in the extemporized capital, and 
to show himself itt tfio street, or in the 
lo})bi('s of the Assemhlv. from whit'h he 
had resigne<l with so much tlij^nity. His 
serene and heroic countenance, his frank 
gaze, his dignified carriage, tind his slow 
and iin|K)sing ge.sturcs were all earefnlly 
noted and chronicled. His sayings were 
rejKfrted witit utmost fidelity, find where- 
evor he went he was followed hy attentive 
stenographers. 

The Radicals, and, indt'ed, most of tin* 
advanced Rc‘[)nl)licfins, did not hesitate to 
call him the only successful generfil on 
the French side in tlie recent cam[»aign. 

When he left the Assemhlv, after hav- 
ing given in his resignation, he made a 
little address on the steps of the tlieatn*. 
in which he said that he had always 
known how to distinguish moiiarehieal 
France, the France of the clergy, from 
Republican Fnince. The first two, 1o Ins 
thinking, merited only execration, but Rc- 
publii'an France was worthy <»f fill love and 
devotion. The Radicals were h 6 j)lease<I 
with Garibaldi that when the C'onimnne 
was installed at the Ilobd dc Ville, in the 
following month, an apjKiiiitineiit in what 
it was pleased to call its army was given 
him ; but the grand old patriot did not 
soil his skirts with contact with those 
noisy swashbucklers who steej)ed their 
brains in wine, and dan»i)ed flieir swords 
In the blood of their brethren. He was 


an eagle, but did not consort with vul- 
ture.s : a hero of insurrections, who had 
never forgotten that he w'as a gentleman. 

d’he presence of (Hiribaldi at Bor- 
dofinx brought forcibly to mind the ^eat 
changes which hful been going oy in the 
Italifin j)eninsi)ifi since the influence of 
the second Fnmeh Kmpire had l>egun U> 
w<wiken and totter towards its fall. In 
these eveiits t J/irihuhli had phiyed a shin- 
ing [uirt. Ilis career Inul often been 
eheeketl !»y his fortune : the Fren^i Em- 
pire. which he lifid so detested, hltd 
plfieiMl its bayonets fit the disiwsition of 
his fidvensaries ; but he lived to see 
‘‘ Itfily flee from the Alps to tlie; sea,” 
and to witncM.s the complete iliscomfiturc 
of the lufoi who in liis early and ardent 
youth had professed a warm enthusiasm 
for the <’aijse of Italian nationality, and 
w ho in his rmittire middle life had found 
the supjs)it of his nobler ideals incom- 
patible w ith the success of hls Imiierial 
fortunes. 

The volcfinic forces which had ^^ 0 en 
HO mysteriously fit work in lj|bropc for 
nuiny years had, fis it were, shaken 
fused togidher into one comix>»ite 
homogeneous mass the long 
States of The Innft of,.vol<!li^,l|i 

and earthquakes had been convip#’ 
politically, and to its listing profit. 
great movement in favor of Itallflit OWityi 
was no more to be checked 
of the fallen French 
hindered by'k show of Fii|^ 
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in ^zne than the Ughtpi^g in the heavens 
or the sweep qf. the win(teU The suo- 
oeiision >of wars from 18^4 to 1870, by 
whinh Prussia asserted her supremacy on 
tiie Continent, culminating in the tre- 
mendous struggle and series of victories 
wh|ch we have just outlined, had defi- 
nij^ly closed the era of the old monarch- 
ical policy ^n France, a policy which von- 
sis^ in^ pushing the French fmnticr 
as far as possible away from Paris and 
in preventing the cooperation of small 
states which were neighhoi's to Franee. 

Although it is perhaps wise to believe 
in the mysterioiis dispensation whi(‘li 
brings about the unity of peo[)leH, and 
creates, de8[)ite the harshness of fate 
and of circuinstanee, new and powerful 
natjpns, it is still an open (juestion 
whether Italy and (Germany would have 
been unified within their n'spective 
bounds for a generntion to come lisd it 
not been for the weakness of the late 
policy of Napoleon III. Among the 
most sincere friends of the late Emperor 
there ore many critics who maintain that, 
when’thc French Emperor a<lvised Italy 
to make its alliance with Prussia in IHOG, 
he oiK*ned the door to all tlie disasters 
whieli finally fell U|x>n his government. 
This treaty, signed in April of IHfifi, lK)re 
within its breast the germ of Italian 
unity, the Crennan empire, the suppres- 
sion of the Temporal Power, the fall of 
the Imperial dynasty, the dismemher- 
ment of prance, and the Communal in- 
surrection. This is a Frencli view', 
which is i>erhaps pessimistic ; yet we 
have on reeprd the wngular saying of 
B^anarck, wttn he came back from 
Blayitz, where the arrangemlnts for the 
tretiiy bad beentmadci “If Italy had 
JJot existed we should have had to invent 
herP» * 

assent to this treaty was 
wlw contrasted with his vaoil- 
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latin^ atf|j^e with 
but in fchbSe days of 1866 he had "begun 
the^^lW which conducted .him to his 
He counted without his ho0| 
Wbeh he founded all his hope upon the 
issue of a conflict between Austria and 
Prussia, a conflict which he hoped to pro- 
voke by abetting the alliance between 
Prussia and Italy. It is not strange that 
the French monarchists (;all th»5 man who 
w'as th<‘ir Imperial master for half n gen- 
eration a ‘‘fatal man/’ for he rendered 
the future ])raetiec of their tirne-eonse- 
erated policy utU^rly im[>ossible. M. 
Thiers, the old and wily monarchist, had 
sounded his note of alarm in the groat 
debate on tlii' Roman questionin theCorp;? 
L*\iish(tif m December of 1807, when he 
cried out : •• No sovereign should volun- 
birily ertaite on his own frontier a State 
of twenty-live millions of inhabitants. 
Italy, in becoming a gn*at monarchy, 
at the same time b(‘comes a disturbing 
agent and an instrument of revolution. 
The (iermanii* federation, wdiich for 
twenty years was Die main authority 
for maintaining the peace of the world, 
has disa[q)(*ared, and has been replaced 
by a military monarchy, which disposes 
of forty millions of men ; and you are 
j)laeed between two unities, one which 
you made and the oilier which you per- 
mittt'd.” 

This wail of M. I'liiers for the lost 
balance of power was haileil wHh genuine 
delight by the aspiring spirits in Italy 
and Germany, who were panting for the 
consummation of national unity. 

Had NajKileon III. kept his plighted 
word to the French Republic before 1852, 
IKuhaps the dream of Italy might haAe 
been sooner realized, and there might 
have been some hop© of a Latin feder- 
ation, — hope which may now be set aside 
as vain. But Napoleon as Emperor 
really set back the, progress of Italy 



^ l^ards A])^P|k>i>9l Btabi^'' Alj 
he had done tcfr' •feic country la 1 
as naught in the pyes of tlio^ II 
ing as his bajunets * glittei^ ^ 
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‘eets of Rome. When Rouhe^' 
famous sj)eeeh said that Italy 
never enter l^omo, the. revolutionietB 
beyond the Alps trembled with wrath, 
and ( ieneral De Failly’s cool remark that 
th^ '• dm,'is('jtdts had done marvels” at 
?J|^t;ina awoke resentment in the Ital- 
mind which the gem‘rous French 
nation, committed to the [ndicy of a 
government which it detested, was very 
far from suspe<fing. 

What wonderful changes had come to 
Italy between 1HG7 and the close of that 
fateful year of 1>S70! On that same 
September day when the f'rown Prince 
of Prussia entere<l Versailles w'ith his 
victorious anny, the troot)^ of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel of Italy cnterc^d Rome 
after a brief resistiince from the Pope’s 
feoldlers. M. Rouher’s scornful p‘ro]>hccy 
hotl proved false, Italy, on that day 
which brought disaster to her ancient 
ally, stood up proud and strong in the 
face of the world, in full jMisseHsion of 
the heritage of which she hud Imhui de- 
^prived for more than three hundred and 
fifty years. What Italian unity meant 
to Italians it is almost impossible for 
Americans to understand. This unity hud 
been looked forward to for so long, and 
had l>ecu so persistently denied them, 
that it seemed almost foolish to hope on. 

In 1848, the great period of universal 
revolution in Europe, the Italians almost 
clotcbed the glittering prize ; then it was 
swept Oj^t of their reach once more, and 
only such stern priests of liberty as 
Mazzini could keep the lami) of their 
faith burning brightly in the weary 
years. All the way down through the 
generations from Julius II., who preached 
the (crusade against the barbarians and 


angers in the Italy,** - 

the countif^ was^^opejessly divided.^ 
‘^The Italians,” says a despairing writer 
on Italy, in l848, ‘‘took part, some 
with France, some with Spain, until at 
last all Italy laid her weapons at the 
feet of the fortunate Austrian in 1530. 
All the interval between Julius II. and 
Pius VI., betvv'een Charles V. and Na- 
poleon, was, for tJiat country, a long 
agony. Italy was dying, — dying by 
inches, — dying unconsciously. The 
chill of death was at the heart; but, by 
unnatural anomaly from the wonted 
course of mitun*. symptoms of vitality 
were still disccriiible at the extremitu^s. 
Milan uiul Naples were lost; but Venice 
and Genoa still sto<xl calm amongst 
ruins of medieval fortune; and Rogte, 
papal Rome, \ t*l pr(‘S(Tve<l some of its 
prcstigia — tiic vain shadow of »[>iritual 
sov'ereignlv. Moreov(!r — and that was 
yet a third style of suprcunacy — menstill 
looked u|> to Italian genius; for ];X)liti- 
cai annihilation had not yet brought with 
it mental [>rostration and degeneracy. 

‘‘Thi ^i' cireuinstances contributed to 
keej) up th(‘ sad illusion of an Italian 
existc/icc. The foreign ruler was per- 
manently established in lx>mbardy, the 
centre of Italian wa alth in modern times, 
lie lorded it over Ixjth Sicilies, and from 
these, ids head-rjuarters, hisnod waa law 
at Florence and Rome. He kept the 
remaining States in continual alarm^y 
open threats, by {>erfidiou 0 intrigUBif; 
and these bad no defense agaiimt him, 
besides the most ^Ifish, subservient, 
pusilianiraous |>olicjn 
“ All this for nearly three centoriee* 
At the breaking out of theFrendb 
lution, in 1789, the death-blow 
scarcely needed. Napoleon, liif l707» y 
or his coztquerors, in 1814, ' 

Venice aftd Genoa, the 
genuine Italian gwwth ; 
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stripped ^aples^ ]|i|j|iio(it, and Roi^ ;' bai^-VeM|h« kin|[daH9||M become' an^ 
—those foreign strwtures *f the Holy A*u*j|Wl^^vince. I^^cat were the i 
AlHatice, on ItaMan ground — of their the Austr^s in the penin- 

tinsel of nominal ‘ self-existence, Count Cavour, one of ^ 

throwing them belplesely, for very lifo,'»S^ and fonnders of Italian iiiii^ 
on Anstriau protection. From the Al))s Maly denounced them ; ‘and it was not 
to the sea the Austrian made himself at long before Piedmont and its sovereign,^ 
home. Where ho was not to-day he whose minister Cavour "^’as, saw the 


might be ex[>ecte<l to-morrow. All tlie Austrian armies arrayed against it. 
princes still bonring tlie name of inde- Then, in a generous moment Na|)<^l«on 
pendent were only the first of his vassals. III. esj^oused the cause of Piodaio^, 
Kvery one of tla^ Italian S(at<‘s presented and in swift succession came the 
a melancholy spectacle of a house of ^Monteliello, ]\‘dcstro, Magenta, and 
divided against itself, and it was espe*- JMarignan. Lomliardy was swept clear 
cially this dee[)-rooted animosity hetwiaui of the Austrians by the victorious French 
government and people that inaih* Italy and Italians, and the sanguinary cn- 
Austrian throughout. It was a stale of (‘ounter of Solferino brought the cam- 
things to make many a patriot wish for paign to ati end. 
an. actual annexation of tliis ineii* Aus- As the priia* of the aid which Napolcoa 
trian <lcpendcncy to the Austrian mon- gavi' the Italians in the conflict with the 


arehy. The Roman, Neapolitan, and 
Sardinian goyernments were, in fact, 
Austrian with a yeug(‘auee." Kach suc- 
c(‘8sive revolution in ludy, from 1X20 to 
184X, whether ,a demand for a Fiameh 
charter or a Spanish <*onstitnlion, attack 
upon priestly government or rash insur- 
rection l)y hot-headed patriots, without 
any definite aim except hatred of the 
Austrian, wajs crushed witli promptm'ss 
and decision. But this very vigor of the 
Austrian had for its result the concen- 
tration of all Italian energies into the 
national parties. 

^Mazzini, early in 1848, declared that 
the only question henceforth in Italy was 
the national one, and that all questions 
as to the forms of^iternal poliey must 
he put off until aftXthe close of the war 


Austrians, the provinces of Nice and 
Savoy Wi'H' transfiuTcd to BTance ; and 
this had be(*n agreed iqion by a secret 
arrangement, whicli was not made pub- 
lic until after the peace. Wheu the 
j>op\dations who ha<l been thus bodily 
removed from one government to another 
were called upon to express their ideas 
on the (‘hange, the majority of the votes 
w(*re favorabl(‘ to BTench annexation, 
andNieehas become, in these latter days, 
such a jewel in the Mediterranean garden 
of cities, such a |x>pular midwinter 
cajiitalof ftishionable pom]) and pleasure. 
Unit the Italians look longingly towards 
it, and weep that they cannot have it 
back again. 

Out of this war came the movement 
which resulted in the foundation of the 


independence. 

: from 1849 to 1850 Austria was then 
all-^werful in the Italian peninsula. 
At Modena, at Florence, at Parma, at 



at Home, the Italians wore 
jfetjwkath 'the Austj^n taxes 


constitutional monarchy of Vi^r Em- 
manuel. Floi'ence, Panna, Modena, and 
Bologna' declared the downfall 6t Uieir 
old governments, and voluntarily iLn- 
nexed themselves to the kingdom of 
Sardinia. This waa the first step toward 
the welding togeltoer of the natioia^^ 
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f 'pi^balkll, at tie bea^ of Ml 
. /TboBsand/' entered Palermo*^ 
pacified, and Garibaldi came 
to Naples in triumph. The events fiporf 
J^at time to the present are too weu 
^known to need more than hasG' recapitu- 
lation here. Victor Emmanuel entered 
Naples as its sovereign in 18G0. The 
populations of Sontliem Italy finally 
ac^t|;iow lodged his jwwer. The Italian 
P^fiarnent met in Tunn in 1861, and in 
March of that year the kingdom of Italy 
was proclaimeil. Then Garibaldi mani- 
jfested a fiery impatience to march u})on 
Rome ; but he could not persuade the 
King to adopt his way of tiiinking, so 
he swept down into Sicily, where he 
raised a valiant little army, and was 
wcU on his way to Rome to fight the 
final battle, which would have completed 
ItMmn unity, when the King's tr<x)p 8 
met him at Aspromonte, and held him 
hack. 

All this time France was the chief 
obstacle to the conquest of Rome. In 
1864 the French Empire concluded with 
Italy a treaty, by which Rome an<l its 
neighborhood were to he resj)ectcd by 
the Italians, even after the French 
ftroops, which bad long been the main 
£ai{^K>rt of the papacy, were withdrawn 
from Rome. The Roman (piestion ever 
ainoe the expedition of IHoJ) had been 
a source of grave embarrassment to 
Na{>oleoii III. At one time be recum- 
meoded ttie Pope to abandon a part of 
hia temporal empire to save the rest. 
Ho oven counselled iiim to give up every- 
ttiing Home ; at another, tie 

oaiO^OOd tije project of an Italian federa- 
tion ahoul<l be presided over by 

thO JPopO. Doubtless many of these 
things were luoggeoted by the infiacnoe 
of the who was an inflexible, 

O^ne^ of movement towards 




'the P 05 J& Aw for PiuiivlX^--'; 
. always opposeinhis W po^i^u9}j, 
vith a sweet and Serene fimnS^^tb ^ 
expedient which the 
the French suggested. ; li 

The Italian government first mani- » 
tested its direct independence of 
when Napoleon III. endeavo?^ tO 
tempt it to the ruptui*e of its alliauoe 
with Prussia by offering to ‘ secute 
Venetia for King Victor Emmannet. 
This, thought Niqiolcoii, was a prize 
which would thoroughly dazzle the new 
King. The Queen of the Adriatic had 
long been in inoiiruing in presence of 
the harsh invader. It would he a grace- 
ful act, and would look well in history, 
to interfere for her restoration to her 
kindred. Rut the Italian court .explained 
that it was t<H) late to break frieirdship 
with Prussia. The Italians fully appre- 
ciated the uDportanee of their new con- 
nection, and r(*aliz(‘d that they could 
free Venice without NaixileoiPs aid. 
The French Emperor was taken between 
the forward movements in Italy and 
Germany like one of those prisoners bf 
the Middle Ages, immured in a cell with, 
moving w alls, w hich came slowly together 
to crush liiin. 

Italy had serious misfortune by land 
and by sea when she entered the great 
and swift campaign of 1866 side by side v 
witli Prussia. She came to grief by 
land at Custozza, and by sea lit i 
but Austria was crushed by the Bprtlierti 
German, and Victor EmmautK^ eMOb 
in triumph into th^hiatoric Off 

St. Mark to welcaiP the bride ^4^ 
sea back into the family frdni» 
had been so long parted. 

Von Mettcmich, who; was 
langue, when he beiuni thst, ! 

HI. m0( coquetting wtiti , 
predicted re^ 

would JMsMi 

J c5i. 
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EUROPE IN SmRM AND CALM. 


The old dii)lomat wm well-nigh omnis- 
cient in all things temporal, and he 
doubtless foresaw the trend of events 
taking Italy into the arms of Prussia. 

The Frencth Kmpire had withdrawn 
its troops from Koine in iHtlt, after the 
famous September convention ; but, in 
1H()7, Garibaldi, who was a keiai ob- 
server of the diri'ction of tin; wind in 
iMiropeaii politics, began anew a inarch 
uiK)n Konu* with his Nolunteers. Hi' 
saw that the hhaaieh Pin[)ire, up to that 
time the; pivot upon whieli flu‘ jiolities of 
till* ( ’onliiK'iit rt'volved, was beginning t^) 
fail; so he i)ohll\ st('p[K‘d across tin* 
froniit'rs, whi<*h Italy, l>y the eonvem- 
tion, had agiaa'd to kei'p saeri'd from 
intrusion. The Pope was threateiwd in 
his St. Peter’s chair. N.apoh'on wa> 
forced to stop in his long list of euter- 
lainiiHMits to sovereii^ois during tin* 
hrilliaut fi'stival of the I'Xhibition, ami 
to sf'ud out an iron-clad .K(|uadi<>n. huh'ii 
witli French trooj)s. to ( ivita Vi'eehi.i. 
Furope was struck with the »-elerily with 
which this Fiamcli expedition was or- 
ganized. PjMissia was a little <lazed bv 
it, and for a short tinu' womhued if it 
had been mistaken in its estimate of tlic 
l''reneh military disoigani/ation. 'Fhe 
prestige of France, which had steadily 
lowered after Sadowa, lose up again. 
Ihit Mentaiia was a niislak(‘ ; and wh<*r(‘- 
as at the monmnt of tlu! expedition the 
French lmperialiHt>; famaed that tlu'V 
had re(‘overed their hold upon Italy, they 
had done the one thing which laid finally 
I'tiiued their influmuv. 

Italy made one loti effort to secure the 
aid of France in its advance upon Rome, 
when it s^ijt General Meuabrea to Vichy 
in 18(19, to say to Napoleon TIL that if 
he would agree to the embodiment of all 
the Papal states, with the exceptiou of 
Rpme and its immediate environs, in the 
i^ingdob of Italy, that kingdom was 


ready to with France an offensive 

and defensive alliance. How dilferent 
might have been llie results of the w^ar 
which France was fatally destined to 
have with Prussia, if this Italian offer 
had been aecept<‘d ! 

General iSlenabriia made spiteful re- 
marks afleiwvards about Napoleon’s 
refusal, which he duubth'ss attributed to 
family intlucnc(*s. It is very unlucky,” 
he said to a French diplomat in Florence 
in 1N71, “ that wc did not conclude that 
allianc(‘, because, the first duty of two 
allii's being the je(*i[)roeal control of 
their military effectives and resomees, 
we should l)av(‘ l>et‘U abh; to .show the 
ICm|.HM<ir that he was not in a condition 
to make war.” 

'I'o tlu‘ Fnmch troops in Rome suc- 
ceeded a kind of inttunational guard, 
i‘ompos(‘d of ^ oiing genlhunen from the 
aristomalie families of various Kuif^peaii 
<-ouulrii‘s, and of adventurers of more 
or les-^ rmown. 'The lift' which this 
IkmIn of defrinlers (jf tin* failli h'd during 
tia* tln«‘c years l)cforc the entry of the 
King of Italy into l\onu‘ was hardly an 
aLrrccabb' one. 'I hcrt' is a good story 
which illusiralcs oiu' of the (sld phases 
of lib' ill this (*oi'[>^. Early in 1-SG8 a 
young man i>f nobh' family, who wais 
burning l<Mli.''iingui>l] himself in military 
tleetls, wa*nl to Rome, and laid his sw'ord 
at the ft'et of the Pttpe, or, in titiiei' 
words, ('idistt'd in tlic Pontitieal Ztiuaves. 
On the day afUu' his enlistment, he re- 
port t'd to his superior ollicer at a dirty 
liarracks in an obscure quarter of the 
Kternal City, and inquired what he could 
do tt) fill up his leisure. 

Go into the court-yard,” said the 
otUcer, and peel potatoes.” 

The young man of noble family made 
a respectful salute, but said that he did 
not understand. Whereupon he received 
a bluff military rebuke, and was told 
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that he should go into the '' court-yard 
and peel potatoes, and if he could not 
understand an order when it was'given, 
he chuld take three days in the guard- 
house, which were forthwith bestowed 
u})on him. 


The humiliation of this gentleman, 
who had had dreams of military glory, 
and found that he had nothing but menial 
services to. perform in a dull garrison, 
baffles description. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. 

The Great Pier Between the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. — Brindisi and Naples. — The Revival of 
Commerce. — Industrial Exhibitions. — Universal Pro;rrc.ss. — The Struggle Between Church and 
State. — Pius IX. and Victor Emtnaunel. — The Iligli Priest of Euroi)can Conservatism. — The Non. 
Po 48 urnu 9 ** of tlie Vatican. — Familiar Trails of Victor I'lnmnniicl. 


“ Xl’ALY,” once said a wittv Italian 

-L fiiend of iiiinr, ‘-is a ^reat pier 
extended from the soiitli of Eiir()[)e into 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean setts, 
and Brindisi and Naple^i art* its pier 
1 leads.” 

This word “pier.” in eonneetion with 
the ‘‘ lovely land of Italy,” seeme<l. at 
first, to have a jarring sound, for it sug- 
gested things (aunim'rcial, which had not 
been in rect*nt tinu\s habitually itssoeiaUal 
with the ptMiinstda; but events have 
proved that no (‘xpr(‘ssion could have 
been more apt to deserila* n<‘w Italy of 
tile |H'ri(xl of unititaition. 

In fact, from Brindisi and from Xa[)leH 
How to the east gre^at eurrent.s of com- 
merce which are eonshuitly in<*n‘asing in 
volume. England sends her generals, 
lier trtnisiires, and her mails (o tlie 
Inditjs by the Italian rouU- ; and the jK>rt 
of Naples is never without half a dozen 
Httaimers from the Orient, arriving or 
departing from it, tis tlie most convenient 
ix)int at which to touch in Southeru 
EurojKi, before making the long sweep 
etistward. The piercing of tlie Al|>s by 
numerous tunnels, by tlic mighty one of 
MontCenig, which wi^Jcornpleted in 1 H 71 ; 
and iu those latU*r 3'ear8 !>y tliat of tlie 8 t. 
(b)thard, has transformed the railway 
system of Italy as by magic, and has 
opened new channels for trade, making 
of ancient and illustrious Genoa the dan- 
gerous rival of Mar 8 eille.s ; giv dug to 
Venice an impulse which no longer 


seemed possible for her, and binding, by 
hands of iron and unity of mercantile in- 
U'rests, Germany and Italy together as 
no }>olitical alliance could {x^ssibly bind 
tlicni. 

Tlic cities, so numerous in Italy, 
wli(«rc the long division into petty states 
had fostered tlie up-building and the 
rivalrs of t'apitals, liave all liad a touch 
of the new inspiration. 'Fiirin and 
Floriuiet* I'.ave eea.sed to mourn over the 
departure of tlie court to Konu*. Turin 
h:is .spinng into lirst-rate business im- 
)>orUuM‘e. Florence*, for a long time 
we'iirlu'd down liy municipal mi. s fortunes, 
is iM'ginuiug to recover its splendor of 
old time. Milan, and Verona, and 
Venice, uiul tienoa no huiger merit the 
lith‘ of eitie.s of the [last. They are in 
immcHliatt' aiul constant relations with 
die living and eutiiusiastic pre.sent. But 
exacting critics say tliat this northern 
section is not real Italy ; that it is so 
clostdv allieel with German lands on tlie 
one hand, and with France on tlie other, 
diat its characteristics are caimiiosite, 
and diat the enterprise, the quick energy 
of die northern races, may be well mani- 
fest there, while it will be entirely lack- 
ing in the sleepy and sensuous south. 

This is an unjust criticism, and one 
which the enterprise of Naples, the won- 
derful upbuilding of Rome, the activity 
manifest even in Sicily — much agitated 
by politics and volcanoes, — amply dis- 
prove. At the present writing, Naples 
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is ai>ont tx) be ^^rdled with a metropoli 
tail railway, — an institution whieh Paris 
xloes not yet possess ; and in most of the 
southern Italian eitit's, in publie build- 
ings. in muniiapal institutions of every 
kind, the inareli of ])rogress has btaui 
as rapid as in any otlu'r eountry in 
Puro])e. The rise in the value of Italian 
railway stoeks was so swift as to eause a 
great and very agreeable sur{>riHe to 
thousands of investors, who eould not 
believe it possilile tliat the (»ne(‘ divided 
and iielpless Italian land had produeed 
such results. The railways of the penin- 
sula are shortly to be divided into two 
great systems, tlu* Adriatic and the 
Meditt'rranean ; and these, with their 
tributary lines running in all direigions, 
will soon dev(dop the rich agricultural 
fields, which have long b(‘en destitute of 
faeilities for CM)niinuiucation. In Italy, 
4 is in many of the m^wer States <>f the 
American linion. tlu' narrow-gtiugi^ rail- 
wu}’ is a po})ulur institution ; and tliere 
is an Italian com])auy specially organ- 
ized for creating tlu'se benelicent and 
inex]>ensive art(‘ries of commerci^ wher- 
ever they are nee<led. 

The commercial movement, to the 
time of the sudden develojunent of the 
international railway system, had been 
entirely concentrated iijam the eoiist, 
and especially upon the western side, 
where were the jiorts of Genoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, and the great 8i(‘ilian cities of 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, and Syra- 
cuse. No sooniT were the Alps and the 
Apenmnes tunnelled than the Italian 
trade with the outer world doiililed in 
volume, and between 1801 and 1872 
the commerce of Italy with Austria-Hun- 
gary rose from sixty-seven millions of 
francs to four hundred and forty-seven 
millions. 

The civil engineer is a personage much 
resi>ected in Italy, and with reason, for 


he was one of the great artificers of tlie 
national unity. It is due to his immense 
persisteuec and unflagging industry that 
the Apennines, wLich once divided Italy 
into numerous distinct biwins which 
seemed to be shut out from communica- 
tion with (‘acli otlicr l)y natural barriers, 
are ti)-<hiv ])ieiced ))y five railway lines 
belweiMi Naples and Poggia, Home and 
Aiu-ona. Florence and Bologna, (icnoa 
and ^lilan, Sa\'ona and Turin. New 
lines arc constantly created, and the 
Pi(‘dmontese, tin* Loml)ards, the Homans, 
tin* Nt‘aj)olitans, thi' Sicilians, who once 
lived as much apart as if they Imd been 
se])arate(l by gix'Ut oceans, now inter- 
mingle, I'xch.Mugi' simlimenls and im- 
l)n'ssions ; and tlie work of wielding the 
nation together goes l>i'avely on. Indus- 
trial exhibit ions of great im[)oi’tance and 
extent have, witliin the last few years, 
givmi a p<overful aid to the completion 
of Italian unity. The exhibitions at 
Milan and 'rnrin attracbal hundreds of 
thousands of visitors from the Bonthern 
portion of the peninsula ; have prornj>ted 
th(‘ creation of ikov industries, andojioned 
new chaiuH'ls ; and they did away with 
the stupid t)rovin(‘ialism for wliich the 
Italians had long been justly reproached, 
and put moiu'y into circulation where it 
had liitlnuto b(»eri almost unknown. 

In bsr>7 beggiirs wore so abundant in 
Italy that one could not take a stroll in 
the street or country without being 
besieged by them. In 1877 beggars 
liad become a less frequent specta- 
cle, both at the groat highways of 
travel and in the interior, districts. 
Emigration, the new system of railway 
service, the drafting away of the strong 
and capable from districts where they 
had been too numerous into others 
where they could be utilized in manu- 
facturing and agriculture, the upbuild- 
ing of a splendid new navy, — all these 
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things had' awakened the once depend- 
ent and shiftless populations to a sense 
of dignity. 

The Italian suddenly appeared in the 
great commercial towns of France and 
Spain, in Algeria, and in the L(‘vant. 
AVhen he found the taxation in his home 
district t(K) heavy to bear he closed his 
cottage door, and, taking his wib^ and 
children by the liand, d(‘parted for the 
nearest seaport, and std, his foot upon 
tlie ships wliich took him to South 
America or to otlier lands lu'yond the 
sea. Rut la' always took away with him 
the hope that he might return to share 
the new future, wliich now lookcal so 
bright and promising. 

Literature, painting, sculptun' n'vived ; 
and, althougli those liberal arts in which 
Italy had once led the world were ap- 
proached with that timidity which is 
nabiral in the race that has always had 
the best models of tlu' greatest masters 
before eyes, the achievements wcih* at 
once honorable and many. Visitors \o 
the Milan Flxhibilion, in 18 St, were con- 
stantly expressing their astonishment, as 
they passed from aisle; to aisle of the 
great pahua' in which were grou[)ed the 
l)r()dncts of Italian industry and art. It 
was evident that the country had re- 
siimt'd its old position in the domain of 
industrial art ; that the glass-makers of 
to-day in Venice were no whit infiu-ior to 
their splendid ])redecessors of the middle 
ages, and that there were still to be found 
men who knew the lustre of majolicas, 
and who understood the subtlety of 
Homan form in jewelry, in mosaics, and 
io the inlaying of delicate furnitiiro. In 
tlu* galleries devoted to painting, the 
critics from Paris, from London, and 
Vienna expressed their holy horror at 
the deep blue of the skies, the purple 
waters, and the general impression of 
dazzling sunshine, opalescent wave, and 


tropical moonlights ; bnt these critics 
could not deny that the new Mlian 
painters painted from nature, and that 
in their devotion to subjects taken from 
their own land and beneath their own 
sky there was a national feeling as keen 
and as jjronouiieed as that which had 
been manifest in politics in the peninsula 
from 18 r>b to the occupation of Rome. 
Rut this very nationalization of painting 
se<mied to shut out Ihi' Italian painters 
of .‘iverjige merit from the great exhibi- 
tions in !K)rthern Europe, to which they 
ha<l somc'tinu's sc'iit s])ecimcns of their 
w'ork. They had emancipated them’- 
selvrs from tlu' K(*hool of Fontainebleau 
and Rarbizon, and, instead of painting 
the l]('('cy skic's, tlu‘ grays and blues of 
nortbern Fixuicli schools, the deep and 
soft gr(*(‘ns, and the dells and lakes 
and gladc's ('nshrondod in tlu; lumiuous 
liMZc of ('orot, Diaz, and Rousseau, had 
]>ut upon canv.'is tlu' glories of Sorrento 
and of Naples Hay, the i)ine woods of 
Ruvenna and tlic sandy slo[)es by ttie 
Adriatic, or tlu* goi'geons colors on the 
\'(‘nctian horizon, where fantastic archi- 
tecture seems to spi'ing by magic from 
s(‘a and sky inextricably blended. In 
literature there bad not been so great a 
decay as in the otbt'r arts ; bnt the ful- 
tilment of the national aspirations un- 
doubtedly gav(' it a firmer purpose and a 
stnuigiu’ vitality. 

Out of the twenty-eight millions of 
native Italians the great majority are de- 
voted to agriculture. The eulture of the 
silk-wa>rin, of ri(*e, of the vine, of oil, of 
figs, raisins, almonds, chestnuts, oranges, 
lemons, can be made })rofitable with 
smaller expense than in any other 
K\U'()})ean country. The wine and silk 
industries have within the last few years 
assumed great importance. Italy ex- 
\)orts to France millions upon millions of 
gallons of wines, infenor in point of 
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fabrication to those of lier neighbor State, 
but sound and wholesome, and often 
used in the making of those imitations 
of famous brands which the French 
ser»d to what they call “ eccentric” 
countries. 

Only thirty-six i^er cent, of the total 
area of Italy is yet under cultivation ; 
vet Italy manages to pnaliu'c in a pros- 
perous year six hundn'd million gallons of 
wine, more olives than any other country 
in Kur('p(\ and one hundred and forty 
million bushels of wlnait ; to send (inait 
Brit.ain oil and hemp and fruit, suiplmr, 
chemical products, wim*. flax, and iron 
ore, and to take in ndurn vast quantities 
of cotton, iron, coal, and w<H)lh-ns ; to 
employ mor(‘ tinni one humbial ami 
twenty thousand women and two-thirds as 
many childiam in lier silk factories ; and 
from her rich pasturages t<» export s(‘ores 
of thousands of catth*, slu'cp, and swine. 
In s[)ite of the elircmic evils of .almost 
universal ignorance among the peasant 
classes, and high ta.xatioii, tin* country 
has seen its credit rise* .slouly and sti-adily 
until its i>apt‘r money is to-day as good 
as gold. In each of the great gemu-al 
divisions of the country. Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Veniei*, Lmilia, Tus- 
cany, Maicia, I'mbria, and Itoine, 
Najdes,’ Si<*ily, and Sardinia, or<l(‘r is 
now uniformly enforced, brig.andagc al- 
most entirely dom^ away wutli, a military 
service sternly insisted upon, ;iml one 
kind of money i.s eiirrent through all 
these States, which w(;ri? once so ])roud 
of their own i>etty institutions, coimige, 
and traditions. 

As to the reform of ignorance, Italy 
is doing its lK!St. Klementary in.struction 
is obligatory and gratuitous by law ; but 
the roftources of the country are not sufH- 
cient to maintain 8ch(K>ls iu all the 
country districts, nor can they stand the 
strain for many years to come. It is 


estimated that nearly every”' member of 
the rural poi)ula(ion of the kingdom has 
to find P.) or 20 lire, something like Si, 
per year to support tlie government 
revenue. 

Every yt‘ar from sixty to seventy-five 
thousand young men are swept away into 
the standing army, to serve for throe 
years in the infantry and four years in the 
cavalry ; and a second dr;ift of sixty 
thousand is taken from the farms and 
workshops to serve six months under 
tile flag, both afteruards pas^i^g into the 
restu've and the mobil(‘ militia. Every 
valid Italian man remains in the Italian 
army, in the adive or in the reseiTe, 
until he is thirty-nine years old. Italy, 
fiom her twelve military ‘‘ regions,” as 
she calls them, can now muster some- 
thing like a million of soldiers, of which 
half a million an* in the infantry, twenty- 
two regim<‘nts in the cavalry, and nearly 
i>nc liundta'd and fifty fhousand men in 
the aitillcry service. The mobile and 
tin* t(*rrit<*rifd militia is estimated at nine 
bimdicd and tbirly thousand strong, 
which. ad<b‘d to the active, would give 
mairly two millKUKs ; but the putting on 
foot for imimaliati? serviee* of half this 
number would be a gigantic effort for the 
(aamtry. 

It:dy is justly proud of her new navy, 
vvhieli is a kind of rnystineatioii for tlie 
rest of Europe. The Eiiglksh, the French, 
and thefiermans all fail to understand 
why the new kingdom must have nine- 
ham Imge iron-elads, some of them, like 
tlie * ‘ 1 luilio ” and the ‘ Mlandolo,” carrying 
four one-liundred-ton, muzzle-loading 
Armstrong guns, and wearing armor 
nearly two feet tliick at the water-line, 
and eighteen inches thick on the turrets, 
with their gigantic guns mounted, and 
worked by hydraulic mechanism., The 
c()antry has spent four millions of doUftf* 
eac\i for those two vast vesselsi the 
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“Italia” aijd the “Lepanto,” each four 
hundred feet long, seventy-two feet 
broad, and with an extreme draiiglit of 
water exceeding thirty feet. 

These are the largest warships ever 
y(‘t built; and their engines are twice 
as |X)wcrAil as the engines of any other 
armored ship ever constructed. The 
rdle which such formidable monsters 
will play in some future; encounter 
in the Adriatic or the Medit<‘rranean 
cannot be prophesied. At present one 
can onl}^ suppose that Italy is building 
these prodigious shi[)s as tioating for- 
tresses, cvi(h‘nct*s of her ni'vv strengtli 
and greatness, aiul hcM' detennination lo 
defendherself, if necessary, d'he “ Italia” 
and the “Li'paiito” have, like the ships 
befor<i mentioned, each four one-hundred- 
ton breech-loading guns, carri(‘d in a leo- 
bet, protected l)y nineteen ineh(‘S of sterl- 
faced armor; and, in addition to these*, 
eighteen f(Uir-ton six-inch bnas'li-load- 
iugguns inount<Hl on the broadsides. ’I'he 
old arsenal of Venice, from which w(‘nt 
out the galU-vs of Daiuhdo,^’ the beakeil 
vessels whose crews made Venice the 
mistress of the stais, has recovered its 
activity, and the Vcuietians toil night and 
day on the engines for the defense of the 
great country in which their diverse iri- 
dividualitiw have so lately been inerge<l. 

Thus, after the completion of her nu- 
merous projimts for improving, building 
and rebuilding, fortifying, defending, 
and expanding, lUily has bi-en so busy 
at home that she luis played but small 
l)art in the inUunational inovtunents since 
the creation of her unity. Within her 
own boundarh‘8 slie had had plenty to 
occupy her attention. 

With tlie entry into Rome, in July of 
1H71, of Victor Emmanuel, and the es- 
tablish meht of the capital of the new 
kingdom in the Eternal City, began a 
formidable duel between Church and 


State, which was continued without in- 
termission until the death of the great 
representatives of each power. Pius IX., 
whom the Catholic world was pleased 
to consider as the prisoner of the ex- 
communicated King of Italy, and Victor 
Kminanucl finished their lives at the 
l)eginning of 1878 ; the King, who had 
s(*t his hand to the decri*e regulating the- 
funeral eeremonios of ibe PontilT, being 
d(‘stined to pass away first. From 1870 
to 1878 tlie Pisliop of Rome, the Vicar 
of J(‘sus Clirist, Successor of St. Peter, 
Ib'inee of tlie A[)ostles, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Tniversal Church, had acted as the 
high-priest of European conservatism, 
and had si*t his face sternly against all 
th(‘ ardiuit and generous attempts of the 
lloiist* of Savoy to na'oueile him to the 
upspringing of tlu* mwv nationality and 
th(‘ einanei[)aliou from the dogmas of the 
church. 

Idus IX. w;is one of tlu' most remark- 
able men who i>ver oerupied tlu* papal 
throne, and he sat longer upon that 
throne than any of his predecessoi's. 
lie had the face of a saint, and the stern- 
ness and vigor of a soldier, lie had, 
indeed, 1kh*ii a soldier in his youth, but 
a euriems nervou> iulirmity rendered it 
unlikely that lie could sneceed in a mili- 
tary career. So h(‘ deeiihal to take holy 
or(U‘rs. 1I(‘ was the son of a certain 
Count Jerome Maslai-Fiundti, a de- 
scendant of an old family, an<l a very 
good (uu‘. At eighteen young Mastai 
was a Liberal, an cnthusiiust, and a Free- 
mason, which was thought a dreadful 
thing in C’atholic Euroi)e in those days. 
A tier the youth had determined upon en- 
tering the [iriesthocKl he studied theology 
carefully at Rome, and was ordained a 
priest in 1811). In 1840 he had already 
reached the cardinalate, and six years 
later, when Gregory XVl. died, an old 
friend and follow-pupil called the atten- 
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thn of the College of Cimlinnls to Mas- 
lai’s merits, and ho was made Pope in 
18-P;. lie took the name of Pins IX., 
in memory of ]*ius VII., who was liis 
I'elative. 

For a lonp: time', and espeeiall}’ tinriiig 
the stormy tlavs of 1848, the m'w I’ope’s 
' position was hut vairnely defined. At 
• one tiriie lie was ae-elaimed and w ('loomed 
hy the Demoerats of Italy as liki'ly to 
]>e the leader of their cause and lo bring 
liberty haek into tlu' land fromA\hicli it 
liad so long been an t'xile. Ibit those 
who had been momentarily dia'i'ived lyv 
his professions of r(‘1brm went griev- 
ously disajiiiointed when tliey found tliat 
he eared little for praetieal lilHuty, and 
that, althougli he was billing to be Po[K‘, 
lie could not, as he (juaiiitly said, g(‘t 
himself damned to please the Liberals.” 
Yet he had aiiparently gone so far 
towards J>iberali>m at one time that 
there was a conspiracy among the mem- 
bers of the Pontiluad government to 
bring him back to a correct attitude by 
the terrorizing iiKaisiiies which had so 
often, it w'as said, been practised against 
refracbM'v Pojies. 

In answer to the appeal of IMilan and 
Venice the Romans begged the I'ojx' to 
take part in the movmnent tor indcp(‘n- 
dence, and lo send an army corps against 
Austria. Pius JX. Injsitated, but at last 
he sent seventi'cn thousand men to take 
part;jn the campaign, which pleas(‘d the 
Austrians so little that they hangi'd a 
Roman soldier whom they had takmi 
prisoncj', and inscriljcd upon his gallows : 
“Thus do we treat the boldi('r.s of Pius 
IX.” 

In 1818 the Po[je was a bolder politi- 
cian than any great secular soviTcign in 
Europe, When he saw' the Revolution 
fairly in ]>rogress, and observed that th<‘ 
«W(*eping changes which were made in 
Franee were likely to lx* insisted on in 


Jtiily, he began the jxdiey pf reaction. 
His ministry was unpopular; his chief 
minister was assassin a te(i ; the people 
were furious ; and tlio Pope had to fly 
across the frontier to Neapolitan teiri- 
tory, w'here Ik* installed the court and 
c.alled the dii)lom!itic corps around him. 
It was more than a year and a half bt'-fore 
he was n'plaeed n[>oM the tlirone of ]*etcr, 
and, surrounded by the French bayonets, 
without w hich his career would liave been 
('loscd a generation before', he began the 
('imnciation of that formidable scries of 
do('trin<*s which has I'csnltcd in a n»ost 
com|)lct(‘ change* in tlic attitude <)f tlie 
Catholic C’hure'h to meslcrn institutions. 

From the* day of (raribaldi’s successful 
(*xpcdition to Sicily down lo the day of 
his de*ath Pius IX. maintained the atti- 
tude of OIK* jH*rs(*('utcd. bow'ing todecrees 
with which he could not interfere, but 
which he rcfiise'd to admit jus other than 
transitory Jind im[>ious. He was quick 
1os(*c that in the march of events in hulf- 
a-do/.e-u Ihiropi'an countries there were 
incessant menace's to tlie* tcni]K)ral |X)wer 
of the! Church ; jukI, while* he* op[H)Hed in 
gracofu! and dignilie'd language* the non 
pnsHumuH of tic* papacy, he now and 
them, in his more* familiar conversations, 
inveighed with all liit* vigor of a jK)litician 
jigainst the? crK‘mie‘H of the Churcli. 

Whe n he* heard that the Italian Parlia- 
iiK'iit had proe'laimed Victor Emmanuel 
King (tf Italy, in 18fil, and had declared 
tlnit Rome was the* capital of the new 
kingdeem, although the court still re- 
inaincel in Turin, Pius IX. declared that 
he could not, witliout gravely woimding 
his conscience, make any alliance with 
mod<!rn civilization. Shortly after that 
he, in oiu* of his alhxMJtions, condemned 
that same mexlern civilization, which 
“ df>es not even prevent heretics from 
taking [>uldic olllce, and which opens 
Catholic schools to their children/* 
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18fi4, he published a sYllabus, in which 
tlie Church fulniinaled against the whole 
Democratic theory, and opposed cate- 
gorically and witli the most tremendous 
energy every (hxdriiK* of the French Tlev- 
-'Olutioii and of tlie little revolutions 
wliieli had grown out of it, ami almost 
every achievement of modern science 
whicli had led to Liberalism in thought 
and u(*tion. 

In IShT he [)iiblished an encyclical let- 
ter against the Italian government, and 
condemned all the laws voted by the 
national }jarliament for secularizing the 
estat('s of the Church. He declared 
against tin' incrcaistal fa(‘ilities for the* 
higher instruction of women in France, 
against the liberal laws which Austria 
was beginning to inak(‘ in hainiony nith 
modern ideas, — law's rt‘cognizing tin* lib- 
erty of conscience and of the juvss, mixcHl 
marriages, primniy instru(‘tion, (dc.. 
These law’s, he said, were ai)oininabl(‘, 
contrary to doctrine, to the riglits and to 
the constitution of the Church. In 18h8 
he sent the famous golden rose, blessed 
by his own hand, to Queen Isals'lla of 
Spain, so soon destined to fly Ix'fore her 
enraged i)eople. IVhen the Spanish Re- 
public came, lie forliade the Spanish 
bishops to take seats in the Co/Vc.s or 
to take the oath of fidelity to the con- 
stitution of their country. In IHflH he 
published a bull, convoking the 1‘A’iuneni- 
cabiCouiicil at Rome to meet in December 
of the following y(‘ar. In this council 
he for the second time undertook tlie 
profound modificatiem of the creed of 
tlie Catholic Cliurcli. In 1854 he had 
formally defined the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conce[)tion ; and now brouglit 
R^ether the great dignitaries of the 
whole Catholic world, tliat they might 
join with him in asserting the infallibility 
of the Vicar of Christ upon earth. The 
dogma was thus expressed ; ‘‘We teacli 


and define that it is a dogma divinely 
revealed that tlie Roman Pontiff, when 
he speaks ex cathedra, defining a doc- 
trine regarding faitli or morals to be 
held by the Universal (fiiiireli, is, by the 
Divine assistance promised to liim in 
bles.sed Peter, iiossessed of that infalli- 
bility with which tlu* Divine Redeemer 
w’illed tluit liis ('hnrch should be endowed 
in detining doctrine ri'garding faith or 
nioraF ; and that therefore' such (U'fini- 
tioiis hf tlu; Roman PontilT an* of tln'in- 
H(*lv('s, and not through the consemt of 
thet'imrcli, iiifallibh*.'’ The imposing mi- 
nority which arose* against this elccisioii — 
minority coniposcil of ( Icrman and Fi ench 
ce'cb'siastics alike — had no cffe'c't upon 
Pius IX. As the wave of Dcmocrae'y rose 
lie stood more eu cet and sterner tlian ever 
U|)oii the* rock of Peter. His discourses 
we*r(‘ full of allusions to the wicked war 
iiKiele against tin* ('hiire'h, to the perver- 
sion of law, to coiTii])! artitices for lireak- 
ing the* bounds of saintary authority. He 
(‘iijoye'd 1(» tile full liis triunijili in the 
^'ati(‘all ('ouncil. He saw’ liiiiise-lf sol- 
emnly jiroclaime'd as in/allible, all his 
op))one*nts cxci'pt tv\o at the final vote, 
which was in jiiililie; se's.sioii, abstaining, 
rather than to pl:ice thi'insefive's on recorel 
as oppose'd to the Suceu'ssor of Peter, 

'rims at the^ very inoiru'rit of the ele- 
vation of the Pope, who had ruled in 
Remie for a generation, to the highest 
lionor possible U) attain on earth, he saw 
his spiritual ca[>ilal invaded by the 
Italian King, and the old papal resi- 
dmice of the (^uirinal occupied by the 
royal representative of a newly united 
people. 

When Victor Emmanuel came to the 
(^uiiiiml he was the most fxipular figure 
in Italy. Pius IX, oven had a secret 
liking for him; and it is said that when 
the Re galantwmo lay dying i|i the 
palace wliich he had taken frotli the 
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Pope, and the Pope himself was con- 
lined to his bod, and knew that his last 
honr was not far olf, his priestly heart 
you rued towards the excoinnmnieated 
son of the Church. He called to him a 
cnr6 of tlie aj)ostolic palace, and said, 
‘‘Monsignore, take a carriage ami go 
<liroetly to flu; Qnirinal ; tliero ju'esent 
yourself in iny name, and beg to speak to 
the King. 1 giv(‘ you full powc^r to rc- 
liev(' him from all tin* condenmutioiis.’' 

'I'he prelate was so astonished that 
the Pope had to repeat his order before* 
he would go to execnb* it. But la* liad 
no sooner arrived at tlie (^uiriual than he 
was sent back, 'I'lie ininistt'is. the 
aidea-dvH'nm}), the physicians, all pre- 
vented him from ai’riving at the King’s 
bedside. It is said that the old Pop(‘ 
turned uneasily on his couch, and said, 
“ Ah, the unhappy creatuia^s ! they wish 
to arrest the ])ai'd<m of (mkI; and this 
poor culj)abh‘ King is no more fret* in 
his death-bed than he was on the thront*. 
Jf ever I regi'ctU'd not being abh* to get 
aboiit the streets of my cit\ of Bona* it 
is now. 1 wish 1 had tlu* fona* to get 
111 ). 1 would go to the C^uirinal mys(‘lf, 

and I would see whether 1 should not be 
h’t in ! ” 

But tliis movement of eharitv, as the 
Cattiolic W'orld thought it, indicaU'd no 
weakening of papal sentiment towards 
the House of Savoy. Pius IX. liked to 
de[)ict Victor Kmmanm*! II. as a good 
Catholic, who was compelled by ti host 
of wicked people surrounding him to do 
disagreeable things to the Church. He 
was fond of Bt)eaking of the sovereign 
as a gay and sensual gentleman, who 
was in his secret heart a bit of a bigot, 
and who invoked at least tln^ee times a 
day 8t. Andrew of Avelinc. It was 
said that the monarch signed tlie decrees 
expelling tlie Jesuits, sui>i)ressing the 
religious orders, confiscating the eccle- 


siastical estates, obliging the priesthood 
to military service ; but immediately 
wrote to tlu^ Pope letters of suiiplica- 
tion, saying that he w^as constrained, and 
promised to do all he could to attenuate 
the effects of these measures. Pius IX. 
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sometimes enlled the King the “ great 
breast-beater,” because he liked to 
picture him in the attitude of the jieni- 
tent who strikes upon his bosom, and 
says 3/c(f ndpa! mea culpa U' when 
the evil is done. 

It was impossible for a man like 
I*iu8 IX. to divest himself of the influ- 
ence of his suiToundings, and so he 
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could not belifve that the wise and 
generous King, whose great heart was 
filled with sueli a burning tlame of love 
for his country, eoiild laise himself by a 
inajestie effort, and one wlji(‘h will render 
his ntinie iininortal, .above the tradition 
and tlu* petty [)rejndiei*s in which he had 
been raised, and affront the mighty 
anger of Koine, with the sereiK' (‘on- 
seiousness (ff' one wlio felt that he was 
doing a duty which, allhough it might 
be disagreeable for a time, was necessary 
to the saf(ffy of the StiVtcn 

^'icto^ Emmanuel (mjoyed the bust 
years of his life to the full. lie looked 
back upon his friendship with Cavour 
with pride and tender affection. Per- 
ha[)s he regretted now .and then the 
necessities of his political situation, 
which had made him the opponent of 
so great and so energeti(t a patriot jus 
Garibaldi ; but, with one son called to 
the throne of S[)ain, and his own (larlia- 
inent installed in the Eternal Cit\ , which 
had so long been the Me(‘ea of his 
hopes; with his family about him in the 
Quirinal, — he had ( oery desirr to be 
courteous an<l conciliatory in his rela- 
tions with the Holy Sec. 

In his capacity of sovereign of a new 
and powerful nation he felt it his duty 
to make vi.sits abn^ad ; and his journey.s 
to Vienna and Berlin in IM7d doubtless 
had inueli to do with the formation, some 
yeart later, of the alliama* betw’cen 
North Germany and Atistria, aiul did 
something to Weaken the hostility which 
had so long existed between inva(h*d 
Italy and invading Austria. In 187.'> 
the Emperor of Austria went evaui to 
Venice, which had been so recently taken 
out of his grasp, and in the same year 
the old Emitcror of Gerrujiny went to 
Milan. The beautiful northern city was 
rc‘splendent for a week, and the Italian 
public blustered a little in those days, 


claiming that their country had reached 
the stature of a first-class pow(‘r. 

Under Vidor Emnianucrs reign the 
noble a»<l sclf-sacrificing Mazzini died, 
at Ifisa, and his funerjd, at Genoa, was 
attended by more than eighty thousand 
peoi)le. 'riie country w.as not unmindful 
in its happy days of those who had 
worked so industriously in varying paths 
and by widely diverse methods for its 
nnifieation, and beautiful monuments 
wei'e erected to tlu; memory of ('avour 
and Mazzini in Tmiii and Koine. 
The history of Italy, from the estab- 
lishimmt of the national eapibd at Rome 
until Vieloj- EmmauiK'rs death, was full 
of instances of devotion to the memory 
of patriots. 

\'ietor Emmanuel died in January of 
1878, after a brief illness, and a great 
sadness fell upon the pcminsnla. There 
were few Liberal Italians who would 
have ventur<‘d to say that he had 
not been a gfxxl King. He was,” 
says a Ei'eneli writer, “ in appearance 
like an aiieicmt Cimbriau chief, who 
possessed w h.at he had by right of con- 
cpiest. lie was paticurt and resoIuKs 
a clever and (h^vterous politi(‘ijin, and 
daily gave proof of rare sagacity. With 
his vast shouhhTs, his Ilei-culean limbs, 
his face, with its irregular and fero- 
cious lineaments, he was striking and 
impressive in uniform, with his helmet 
on his huge laaid. With his lofty and 
inajestie carriage*, his sparkling eyes, 
and especially in battle, he was quite 
fine.” Ev(*n his Catholic enemies 
speak ( rithusiaHtically of his soldierly 
qualities. A Catholic writer has said 
of him that “he knew little of literature, 
and was hardly inUuTsted in art, finding 
‘ those things,’ as he called them, in- 
compatible with the trade of anns or 
the exercise of the (Jiase. But he bad 
the temperament of his race, the foxes 
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of Savoy. He excelled in bringing 
out the resources of his good sense, 
when he was among his ministers, 
wlioin he treated as he pleased, like 
most of the constitutional sovereigns 
who have had councils thrust upon 
them. On the field of battle he main- 
tained a noble attitude, in spite of his 
llun-like heaviness. He was ratluT too 
fond of boasting of his military ex- 
ploits. He would say, with the accent 


of a hero ; ‘ I am covered with 

wounds,’ when he had only been 
touched ujx>n the thigh. . . .He 

was no mediocre monarch. He knew 
how to make his homely visage gra- 
cious, amiable, and almost handsome. 
His voice was now rude, now lender. 
Huge and portly, he knew how to take 
on soldierly or royal manners, accord- 
ing to the person whom he was desir- 
ous of impressing.’' 
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CIIAFFKR FORTY-FOUR. 

The Po{x? »t Iho Vatican, — The Daily Lite of Leo XTII. — Tt<? Pictui-C'iqiie, Spiritual, and Political Aspects. 
- Tl\c ( 'oiilinuiince of the Var Kctwecn the Vuticaii and tlic t^iurinal. ~ The Aims and Ambitions 
of the (:itlK)iic Party in Italy Evolution or Ilcvolutiori. — Prophecies of the Catholics. — “Unre- 
deemed Italy,” 

T HIC iLilioii nation insistcMl tlnit Statos. Not l<>no it was tltTcnnincd 
N'ictor KniinaniK'r.s morttil mnains to hnikl a roytil railway train ; and wlitni 
•should lip laid in the Ptintheon, thtit the King stiw tli(‘ Jetdousy awakened in 
splendid building whit'h ^tands among llu* ditTenuit sections of the ptminsula 
the ruins of oUl Rome a.s the }>arti(‘uiar as to tiie (*sttd>lisiiment winch sliould 
jewel t>f ancient arcliiUa-lun' ; and there h.ave tin' privib'gt' ()f constructing tint 
the monarch isentoinlK'd under the same train, ht' arranged itsothat some portion 
mightv r(H3f that sheltt'i's the gentle c»f tin' i (|iiij)age .shoidd be built in each 
Raphael. To the throne of Italy eame part of Jtah where railway works were 
Prince Uud>erto, who, al iiist niueh hataU'd. 

criticlaetb and Irc'tUed {>erhap- with Tlie King has a civil list of al)out 
mild suspieion by certain faetion> of bis hit*, a modest rortime for a 

people, has known how to win the af- lOuropean soveri'ign ; and to this 
fectious of the nation, and at times added PH>,0<)0 fraiies or lire, for the ex- 
to merit tlu'ir entlnisia-^tie a[>t>lause. p<‘nses of representation. Tins is less 
There is metal and grit in these sons of tliaji is alhoved to the lh'esi<lont <d’ tiie 
Victor Emmanuel ; in tlie .smt<‘ly, pah*- French Ivepnblie. 'Idie family gave u[> 
faced Prince Amadeo. who was brave all its privab- domains to the country in 
eiK)Ugh to put away from him the crown l>tbs. Wdien the King or iiu'inberH of 
of 8j>ain when lie saw' that he could not his family travt l from placid to plat'i' 
with self-respect retain it; and in thi'^ in Ibdy, all the expt'iistis of journey 
e(iuallj stately and equally pale-faerd and ri'sideiK'e an' paid by tin* nation. 
King Umberto, wdio coolly sent his com- King UudH'rto specially lik(*8 tlu* C^uir- 
jdiiuciits to the Po[mj on tin' day that he iiial, not because his n'sidence there is a 
reached the throne, and who stoml up sign of the vhdory over Rome, but l)e- 
in his ^thePs tracks witli as iiiueh (‘luse (tauw; he ptissisl many liappy years tliere 
and coolness as if he had practised the as a pnnee l>efon^ he took resfKinsibili- 
^tttode for years. tics u[>ori his shoulders. 

»^Ojing I dnberto and (^ueen Margherita This t^uirinal Palace was built for the 
MVe already on their record a host of jw)j)es, and has been a favorite residernai 
courageoug, gemTous, and kindly deeds, of tbe tenants of Pete'r’s cliuir since 
Their chief aim is to do all in their the time of flregory XIII. It hiis a 
{>owcr to consolidate the national unity; huge (‘ourt-yurd surrounded with a por- 
and ev('n in little things the new king is tieo, a mugidfleent royal hall, the 
careful of the opinion of his various “ Pauline Chapel," in which tlie cardi- 
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nals used to assemble in conclave, and 
where they were wont to vote for the elec- 
tion of the Popes. In this i)ahice died Pius 
VII. ; and here he was made a prisoner 
by order of Naj)oleon I., wdien that 
(‘.nergetic con(|ueror had had the pa})al 
doors sinasJied open by blows from 
axes. 

Pius IX. escaped from this palace in 
disguise in 1840. Here was also the 
private eliapel of the Pope, in whi<*h is 
one of the linest works of (Juido. Tlie 
Pauline eha[)el was diK‘onseerate<l by the 
Pop(' on the ev(‘ning of the entry of tlie 
Italian army into Poiiu', and on tlie 
same night the priceless ])i<'tiireH and 
tapestii(‘s w(U'i‘ carried away to the 
\'atiean. 

'I'liere is a new Popt* at the \hitiean, 
hut tlu're is no lu'W poti<‘y llu-ia'. 'I’lie 
ahh' and aggre>sive ecclesiastic; who 
succeeded to Pius IX. accepted tin* 
legacy of the dea<l prelate ; and Papal 
Ivonie. is as unbc'uding iii its attitude as 
it was under Victor Kinmanm'l. Leo 
X 1 IL, as’he eiiosc' to c:dl himself. b(*cause 
he had a great vi'iierjit ion foi* Leo XIL, 
would in .any station of life have Ix'cn a 
remarkabh* man. llis originality and 
his tirmness of will aie unboumU'd. 
^\'h(‘n he w'as Archbishop of Perugia 
he came into collision with \detor 
I'anmanuel, who was tln'ii beginning to 
extend th(‘ labc'rai inlluen(*e of tin' Savoy 
Monarchy into Italy. A royal decree dis- 
iS'rsed the members ol’ ec'rtain religious 
orders in tlie diocese, whereupon the 
archbishop wrott* a letter to the King, 
protesting in the most vigorous langu.agc 
against the repeated insults to the hoi}’ 
Religion, and alluding to the mi.serable 
condition to which the new’ [)oliey was 
rediu'ing the monkish fraternity. When 
Victor Kmmanuel arrived at Perugia, in 
IHGI), the. Archbishop was invited, with 
Ihe civil ami military autliorities, to 


present his homage to the King ; but he 
declined. 

The new Pope had to wait many years 
for a Cardinal’s hat, which he had well 
won by his services to the Cburch in 
Belgium, and other northeni countries, 
for Cardinal Antonelli, who had such 
powerful influence over Pius IX., was 
hostile to this grave, studious, ascetic 
Archbishop Pecei. Gregory XVI., the 
predecessor of Pins IX., had been ready 
to give him the cardinalate in 184b ; but 
when Pius IX. came in, lie made the Areh- 
bisboji, who was meantime installed in 
Perugia, wait many years. 

AlU'r Antonelli's death Cardinal Pecci 
rapidly eaiiu* into prominence ; and in 
the autumn of 1877, when the rumor of 
the death of Piu.s IX. was spread abroad 
in Poim* every morning, Peeci’s name 
was constantly mentioned as n probable 
successor. He had bct'ii made a kind of 
vicc-)»ope while the holy see was vacant 
during the illness of Pius IX., and every 
morning bis em'mii's and fri(*nds exj>ected 
to see him come down from bis ajmrt- 
mciils to strike his mallet U|x>n the fore- 
head of the dead Pontiff, and address to 
him the eonsi'crated foi inula: '“‘Dost 
thou not sleep?” 

AVlu-n on the Ptli of February, 1878, 
Pius IX. died, liiore wjis little endeavor 
made to intrigue against the who 
seemed so clearly destined for the succes- 
sion to the chair. The Cardinal was very 
modest, and seemed half inclined to re- 
fuse the great dignity ; but wheii, -after 
the numerous votes in the College of 
Cardinals, after all the votes of polite- 
ness, as they are called, according to the 
Italian custom, had been made, around 
Cardinal Pecei’s name the necessary 
votes for the election w^ori' grouped ; so 
the additional questions were asked him, 
and he replied : “I think myself un- 
worthy of the supreme magistracy, but 
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us tiu* Holy ('olloiTo soeins to ho norood, 
1 must submit to ilio uill of Hod. In 
romombrsnoo <>f Loo XU., for whom 1 
liuvo :ilw;i\s professed u grout vonoru- 
iioiK I ish to bo oullo<l Loo XI IL'* 
Tin'll llu' first di'iioon, nppoaring in tiu' 
oxioriof till' C'huroli of St. IVtor, 

uttorod till' solomn words, which un- 
nomiccd to tlio Komun.'^ tho olootion of u 
now Pope: — 

Anmtutiii Vnhiii tnatfnum. 

hiCn^nins K Hi > Hi' )iOsf<. (ir-JL r~ 
erifiilis. DotniH. C<n'(h'fi. /VofV cAc/us 
esf hi SuiniHiim PnntjJh'i' tii^ it rh'tjif siht 

Jhh) xiur 

l.oo XIII. is tall, and as loan as a monk 
of the old Thobaid. lii.s white robe 
floats IoosoIy about his almost lU'shloss 
limbs. It is sometimes said of him that 
ho is th(‘ imago of \’<tltaiio ; but, uhih* 
the oxjirossioi) of his face is not unlike 
that of the grout philosoplu'r and sei'ptio, 
it htis loss of malice and of saroastie 
vigor, more of stoiii deteiiniiiation, 
tempered by the indofitialdo ‘'Weetne.^.s 
which seems insoparal tie from tlie prii“'tly 
expression, and is don l^t less born of 
purity of life and temperate manners. 
Leo Xiri. in private life simple, affee- 
tionato, amiable, witty ; his fnee is pale, 
Imt his eyes are dee[f. chair, ami. 
despite his advanced age, sparkling. He 
is not an orator, like I’iu.s IX., hut Ik* is 
a clever writer ; in the pri'.sence of a 
crowd of listeners he would he troubled. 
Pius IX. was a real orator, taking liis 
inspiration from the throng. Whether 
he writes in Latin or in Italian, the new 
Pope is thoroughly master of his pen. 
He is a statesm.an who has been well 
nourished in controversial law, and wJio 
likes polemics. He is fond of Dante, 
and delighted at any new ili.si^overy of 
an aucicut and rare edition of the griiut 
Florentine. He said one day to a friend : 

I can recite the Divina Commedia* 


from one end to the otlier. ” d'he friend 
was amused at this, and put him to the 
test; wluueiipon the Poj^ recited pas- 
sage after passagi' in a dimp, melodious 
voice, evidently with great delight. In 
some of his eneyelieal hdti'rs then* is 
the stamp of Dante’s style. AVIitm lu‘ 
was archbishop of JTrugia lie wrote 
much {H)etry, now in Latin, now in 
Italian. 

If the I’opt' is to be ('onsidert'd as 
pri.soner to llu* wicked Italian go\'ern- 
ment it must lu* allowcnl that lie has a 
splendid prison. 'I'lie gn'at \bitiean 
cluster of [)ui:ie<'S and museums has 
mon* than tliirb'cn thousand rooms, 
twi'iity vast couits, eight state stairways, 
and an iiiiiiiile number of halls, galleries, 
ehaprP, corridors, HI eaiii's, and muse- 
ums. 'LIk' S istine ( hapel and tin* V'aticaii 
Li Hi ary, the Loggit* of Paphael, and the 
picture and s<‘ulpture gallery form c('r- 
tainly a noHH' ivsidenee for a scholar and 
a priest. 

I'he presi'iit I^lpc leads a l.'iborious 
life, like all hi"' pi edeecs^ors. He rises 
at six o’ehx-k, and after a liasty toilet 
engage.-^ in devotions. At half-past 
seven he goes to his particular chapel, 
where he eele!>rates mass. On Sunday u 
small congregation is admitted, and he 
distrihiiies tlie Kueliai ist . lie tu'xl at- 
tends a seeonrl mtiss, after which he r('- 
turns to his [uivate apartments, wliere 
he hreakfasts uloiie, \ cry tpiiekly and 
mcxh'stly. 

Till- jiart of the Vatican which has 
been specially devoted to papal resideuce 
since tho sixteenth century overlooks St. 
Peter’s squ.are. In it there is a monn- 
mental sbiircase, liaving two hundred 
and ninety-nine stcjis in while marble, 
which serve.s the halls in tiie thri'C Ht<>rie.s. 
Here is tin* famous “ Swiss Guard," 
which still wears tlie motley garb adopted 
by it in the middle ages. 
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Ott the first is the Hall of the After the 1‘eturu of the Popes from' 
Consistory where th6 Pope constltts their temporary home at Avignon, in 
^^the cardinals PIP thfe affairs of the church; the closipg years of the fourteenth cen- 
At the ejid this hall is the pontifical tury, they adopted the Vatican ns their 
throne. Through a series of antecham- permanent residence. Gregory Xi. 
bers one reaches the private offices of liked the pontifical palace because of the 
the Pope ; and here is the hall of tlie neighborhood of the Castle of 8t. 
noble guard, comi)08ed of eiglity mem- Angelo, which he thought afforded the 
b(’rs of the nobility, com- 
manded by a Roman j)rince. 

Tlu'ir uniform is that of the 
(jarde du corpa of Louis 
XVUI. Fonncrly this guard 
accompanied the Poite in all 
ceremonies; but now that he 
go(‘s out but little, tlie insti- 
tution is falling into decay. 

The “ thfene hall ” is used for 
all official receptions. Ileyoiul 
are the private apartments, 
the bedrooms tlie dining- 
rooms, and the lilirary of the 
great head of the Church. 

There is little harmony, and 
not much exterior sjilemlor, iu 
this group of and mu- 
seums, famous tlirongliout 
the civilized world ; but so 
many traditions cluster about 
the Vatican, so many liistor- 
ie.al souvenirs are evoked by 
it, that not even the most 
prosaic traveller sees it with- 
out a thrill. In the old 
[lalfu'c attached to the Hasilica tliat the resources of his 

of St. Peter, which is said to liave dated treasury allowed to beauti/y and improve 
from the time of Con.stantine, Charle- this head-quarters of the hierarchy of the 
iQttgne resided when he came to Rome to Christian world. Sixtus the IV. buil# 
he crowned Viy l.»eo III., and Poi>e Tnno- tlie Sistiue Chapel; Innwent VIII. th^ 
cent III. entertaiued one of the kings Iklvedere; the gi^eat Julius 11. theod^ ^ 
of Aragon in tho palace which succeeded ohrated“ Loggie,” the terraces, and laid 
to this primitive one. For more than a the foundations of the Vatican museum. ‘ 
thousand years the Popes lived in ^ It was he who placed in this museum the 
baterwi |*alace, to which good Catholics I^ocodn, the Apollo, and the ^eopatra. 
susp^t preseiit^ltalian go verumi^" Un^ier ,Eaphaers direction Leo X. fin- 
of I wish to transit^ th^ ish^^tibie I^gie. spoiled the 
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frunanto's plan bt buUdii^ tl^e . state staircase was finishec^^^nd the re- 
Ubrarv across the architect’s jQ^f^ion- rooms wWe^inadc spperb wit^^ 


unity of Bramante's 
Vatican Libra 

recta np:le. It was the same Pope who ^frescoes. H 

t>eiraii the imposing palace on the east Thus, for four ^enturies, tlie Popes 
skle of tlie court of the Loggie, which is liave delighted to leave ])ehind*tliem, as 


now the ordinary residence of the Popes. 
Urlian VIII. orden'd the construction of 
th^ Seala Kegia ; Clement XIV. and Pius 
Vl. huiit the tine range of rooms over the 


imisonin ntaraed after them ; Pius VII. 
added the wing which covers part of the 
celebrated terrace; Leo X. founded a 
picture-gallcrv, which Cregory XM. 
finished ; and this latter pontiff in- 
the Etruscan Museum. Pius 
iiyf* was never weary of contributing to 
ifijte ftplendor of tin; Vatican. iJiider his 
reign the I^jggit; were enclosed in glass, 
thus saving Kupliaers frescoes from the 
pvages of weather; the picture-gal- 
leries were greatly improved, the gritnd 


their especial raoniiments, the practical 
execution of their ideas as to the enrich- 
ment of the saered palace. It is said 
that Leo XIII. has conceived the idea 
of devoting all his spare 
leisure to the creation of 
a magnitlcent rnonnnient 
commemorative of the 
extraordinary iiontifieate 
of Ihus IX. The [hull 
lias long been in proct^ss 
of elaboration, and the 
most distinguished simlp- 
tois in the kingdom have 
been eonsulted about it. 
Ka<‘h of tile great acts 
of the reign of Pius IX. 
are. it is said, to be illus- 
trat(‘d by allegorical nuii- 
bh‘ groui)s. 

The division of the • 
Pope’s lahonous day will 
be full of interest to all. 
After his meagre first 
breakfast, — which head- 
most invariably takes 
alone, although now and 
then, as a special favor, 
which makes infinite 
go.ssip iii Horne, lie has one or two 
friends near him while he partakes of 
his simple repast, — he goes to wOsric 
as syHt4*inatically us the most 
gctic nnui of business. At half-past 
nine he receives the ^^ardinal Sec- 
retary of State, then Cardinals 
who are prefects of congregations, the 
|||||etary of Latin letters, the Sec- 
reiai7 of the Briefs, and the PrinOea; 
finally such persons m are ad^if^ 
to honor 6t a^^spsci^ 
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On Mondiijp, and ^raetimes on Th^- 
, (iays, be gives pubifi receptions, 
^eremoAiial whicfe is familiar to tbou- 
, sands of American aj^d English travel- 
lers. iT^o Xril. is not BO fond of 
these receptions as was Pius IX,, al- 
though the latter prelate sometimes 
found his patience almost exhausted 
by the infinite numl>er of questions as 
well as the great number of compli- 
ments hurled upon him by 


withdraw. Upon this she began 
with greater volubility than ever. 
“ Holy Father.” 

“What will you have more, mj 
daughter ? ” 

“ My Imsband has begged me to 
give you his photograph.” 

“ Very well ; I accept it. Thank him 
on my part.” 

“ But, Holy Father ” — 


the enthusiastic visitors. 
Anything that causes the 
present Pope a loss of 
time fatigues and annoys 
him. He is not fond 
of making addresses to 
tr() 0 [>s of pilgrims or sym- 
piithetie Frenelimen, or 
penitent Austrians, who 
eoine mul bow at his 
feet. Pius IX. was more 
adroit in his manner of 
treating the multitiid(* 
than the new P()j>e can 
ever hope to be. 'I'lie 
former had th(‘ moi-o 
tact ; the latter has the 
greater majesty. 

A good story is told of 



Pius lX.,8howdng how even the successor 
of Peter may sometimes find his dignity 
give way under the pressure of a rude curi- 
osity or an indiscreet admiration. One 
(lay when the Pope was quite WTary with 
a long public reception, a lady who 
had ft special letter of introduction 
kii® before the Pope, begging for his 
hcaicdiction, which, he bestowed as 
usual. ; 


“ What next? ” 

“ I would like to take back to my 
husband your Holiness*8 photograph.” 

“That is quite right. I will give 
you one ; ” which he proceeded to do. 

“ And now. Holy Father, if you 
w’ould kindly wTite your autograph on 
the back of the photograph.” 

“ Very well,” said the Pope ; “I wjU 
do that also.” i 


J'he lady entered into a long coit^ Th^u he was about to throw dowttji 
fessiou of her DMiny troubles. pen with which he had hastily writs»^ 

Pope, who was ready to drop with wP^'ten his priestly sigttatinre, whuu tho 


Pgwe, tried to console her, and the lady, laying hold of ids skirts, said, 
^ore he conseled tlie more she talked, **Holy Father, there is one thing * 
until^he to say that he more.*' 
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'‘Indeed!” said the Pope, with a 
ishiver of indiguutioii, “ what can it 
be?” 

“I must ask 30U for the pen with 
wbicli you liave written the autograph,” 

“Very well, take the pen, the ink- 
stiind, and, for Heaven’s sake, go at 
once, my good woman,” cried the Pope, 
releasing his skirts and making his way 
to liis private apartments. 

Leo XIII. sometimes invites visitoi*s 
wlx) please him into his private rooms, 
— a pi o(‘eediug which douhtle.ss woidd 
have scandalized the other Popc.s. If 
a delegation of workmen comes to lay' 
an address at his feet he shows them 
all about, takes them even into his 
bedroom, chatting on secular and re- 
ligious mattei*s with the greatest free- 
dom, and frequently makes many con- 
verts and friends for life among 
the lower classes in this way. He 
epeakft French witli . a strong Italian 
accent, but with skill and vigor of ex- 
pression. 

At half-past two the Pope dines 
alone and frugally ; then he takes a 
little nap, never more than a quarUT 
of an hour in length ; his doctois call 
this his “Armistice,” and insist upon 
this daily leisure. As soon as he goes 
out of his private room he recites the 
divine office, reads for a short time in 
a religious book, and then goes back 
to his duties. At five o’clock he re- 
ceives the bishops, who always come 
to bring him the news, and to tell him 
of troubles ^hich crop up in their 
dioceses ; and the secretaries of the 
tarious congregations have an endless 
finccession of reports to make. At this 
hour of the day the Poi>e represents 
a more wide-spr#^ constituency than 
any other ruler in the world. There 
are Catholics everywhere, and the 
agents of the Church are daily sending 


to the head-quarters at Refine report® 
of manners and customs, of agriculture, 
industry, commerce, arts, science, let-^ 
ters, politics, and religions. 

A bright writer on clerical affairs calls 
the Vatican the most elevated of observ- 
atories, whence the Pojx) cun note with 
precision the affairs of Honolulu as well 
ns those of Paris or of St. Petersburg. 
The Pope listens with attention and 
even with curiosity to every Icltt'r and 
writUm or oral iei)oit. In him the am- 
bition of the Chiirc'h ilot's not sleef). He 
is us proud of a spiritual victory at- 
tained ill Dakota as of one which has 
b<Mm won in (iermuny. He fully apfue- 
eiates the C'atholi(! genius for evangeli- 
zation, and believes that the strength of 
his Chur(‘h is in tin* marvellous discipline 
and organization which it is his duty to 
supervise. 'I'he ])opulur IVotestant idea 
of a PojK* is a mild and genial elderly 
gentleman, relined in intellect, and of 
exalted spirituality, w lio passes his time 
in grand cenunonials, amid clouds of 
incense and the genufteclion of elab- 
onitely costum(Hl ])relaU‘tt, and whose 
leisure }>lenliful enough to enable him 
to enjoy the hjilendors of ancient and 
mcKlern Rome, by wliicb lie is sur- 
round<‘d. Put tlu* real Pope is, us 
wc have seeu, an active, res|Kjusiblc, 
energetic head, daily awakening to new 
duties, new' crises, new situations, which 
demand immediate thought. Ho hiks.lo 
discuss affairs in Kurope, Afric^filltti* 
ica, Asia, and America; aiSijpC^y, 
after his inferiors come in with »ir 
re{)ort8, and long after they aipigonef 
he leans over mfe desk, w®ich is 
heajxjd with documents and letters and 
writes, reads, annotates, and musos 
4 btil half-p£^l ten, when he is Bumi]y)ned 
to a simple supper. Now and then the 
supper is cut short by an excess of 
for the Poi)e jjoes bed with 
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, jpreoision ^ ^ eleven. Sometimes his 
chamberlain has found him, worn out 
^with thought and toll, with his head 
buried in his hands, asleep at his desk. 
It requires a robust physique and great 
strength of character to support the con- 
stant and somewhat monotonoiiH round 
of daily duties to w'hich a Pope gives his 
life when he bikes the reins of authority 
into his own hands. 

Since tlio invasion of Home, as the 
(’atliolies call it, the Pope is not siip- 
])oHed to leave the Vatican. Pius IX. 
adhered stehily to his decision not to 
appear in any of the ceremonials once 
so familiar U) t)je po[)u!acc- in the streets 
of Rome; and the i)resent Pope is his 
faithful follower in this respect. Exer- 
cise, however, he must hav(‘, and so he 
gets it, now by pacing one of the gr(*at 
corridors of tlie palace ; now’ he is taken 
down to the gardens in a sedan chair, 
through the beaiitiful loggii' t>f Raphael, 
past the frescoes of tlu' giaait “ School 
of Athens” and “ The Dispute or now 
he drives a little in the shady alleys <d' the 
Loirdcn or on the flanks of tiie ueighbor- 
iiig hill. AVhen he goes out he is rarely 
accompanied by any persons save those 
on duty that day, and at a little dis- 
tanc<‘ !i small platoon of the guard, 
composed of the Roman nobility, which 
docs voluntary servic’c as bis escort. 
In these out-door promenades the Pope 
is nev(‘r idle. He cither recites his 
bi^eviaiy, he opens and roads his de- 
spatcli^ which he has brought along 
m ; or, if he has invited some 
preliit%„.to accompftijy him, they bilk 
busineli and ^UgiW. But ho always, 
says one who is familiar with the inte- 
rior of the Vatican, se^s anxious to 
get back to his work. '• 

Leo Xyi. is very independent in his 
choice of Jnnetionarios and friends. As 
Wigms he wa« made Bope he sent for 

' -fv • 


the master of ceremonies to proceed 
w'ith the division of tlie list of employes 
at the Papal Court. The master of cere- 
monies read them off one by one, and 
the Pope was ready with a name to 
place opposite each title. He would 
hear of no objections to his clioice, and 
he set aside as useless some of the old- 
fashioned offices, much to the dismay 
and discomfiture of prelates who had 
hoped to have obtained tliem. He has 
a horror for sinecures, and picks them 
out with infallible vision, exprcssiiig a 
keen d(3light in suppressing them. He 
would never make a cardinal, as Pius 
IX. is said to have done in the case of a 
emtain French prelat.e, because ‘‘ if I 
b:ul not made a (airdinal of him he would 
have died of cliagriii.” The tradition of 
tin' \'Mtican is that when a ik'W' Pope 
comes out from the conclave at which 
he has been elected, he places the cavdi- 
nal’s cap upon the head of the person 
who served as secretary of the assem- 
bly ; but Leo XIII. did nothing of the 
kind, much to the surprise of the Sacred 
( olb'gc. It was a year before the new 
Pope annoimecd his first promotion in 
the list of eardimds. He cannot be re- 
proaelu'd with having insisted uj)on the 
too Ibilian character of tlie Saert'd Col- 
lege, for he lias made appointments iu 
many lands. 

The Roman families which claim no- 
bility arc devoted to the Vatican ; and it 
is but natural that they should be so, as 
most of them owe their origin to papal 
protection. Thus we are fold that the 
Albaiiis got their fortune through Clem- 
ent XL ; the Aldobrandinis, throi;^h 
Clement VI 11. ; the Barberinis, through 
Urban VIII. ; the Borgheses, throiigh 
Paul V. ; the Chigi^ through Alexauder 
VII. ; the Colonnas, through JTartin V. ; 
the Odescalchis, through Innocent XI. j 
the Rospiglioeie, tfca^ugh Clement IX. ; 
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and so on od infinitum. In Homan 
8ociet\' the cnrdinals take the first place ; 
princes and dnkes come next, and gen- 
erally, says a good authority, in the 
order of their creation, with the excep- 
tion always of the chiefs of the Colonna 
and Orsini families, who are hereditary 
princes, attendant upon the throne, and 
who take precedence of all their com- 
peers. 

In two 3 cars tlie Pope had changed 
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his secretary of state twice. He in- 
tended, and still intends, to allow no 
one to take in his life the important 
plfiCQ which Cardinal Antonelli had 
t&km in that if Ihus IX., although the 
latter was generally ac(Tcdited with 
d^iding ])rcttv vigorously for himself 
on great matU^s. Pins IX. was not 
yaty tolerant on any remonstrance ad- 
dressed him by the College of Cardinals ; 
Jjut the new Pope is open to conviction, < 
and listens to all frith the greatest 


attention. lie is inflexible^ his do’^^ 
inlands for discipline and hard work 
among his follow ers. It is said tliat one a 
day a Frenchman, who had just been 
accorded an interview, said to the priest 
who had accompanied him, How very 
affable the Pope is ! ” “ Yes,” said the 

priest, w ith a bitter smile, “ affable to 
strangers.” This priest had been kept 
u[) all night to study a report with which 
he was in arrears. 

The notion that the Po|)e is over- 
wdielincd with oontril)iitions of money 
and treasure from all parts of the world, 
and that his coffers arc overflowing with 
Peter’s Pence, is said to be a mistaken 


one. He talks frequently of the penury 
of his resources, and Itomans who are 
in a position to judge say that he does 


finds sums for li)>cral charities, and 
perhaps takes a little pleasure in giving 
more generously from his own lean purse 
than the King, w ho, as the representative 
of the nation, feels compelled to give. A 
committee of cardinals was (charged by 
the l*ope, after tlie latter’s accession to 
power, enrefully to administer the PetoFs 
Pcne<\ which w'as the most imiK>rtant 
source of revenue of the Holy See ; but 
nowadays theic are perpetual com- 
plaints that it is not sufficient for the 
needs of the Vatican. Hundreds, and 
even thousands, of useless presents are 
made where money would be more 
acceptable. The gentlemen of 
Roman nolnlity who are on at 

the Vatican join with the Pope in fjfiifeo 
noble charities. One Rotnaii^^inos 
gave, in the sevens winter of l979-80, 
seventy -five thousand meals to the |>oor 
of the capital. The Po 4 >e' himself, on 
New Year’s day of that winteti |sve 
15,0CK) francs from his private to 
charity. 

All 
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the etiquette of the Papal 
Court, etiquette whicli had fallen some- 
what into decay since 1870, he does not 
allow the cardinals to %o out in gala 
carriages. The processions are all kept 
carefully within the churches, and the 
files of chanting brethren, carrying huge 
candles, wliich follow funeral processions, 
are almost the only relic of the copious 
and magnificent Catholic ceremonial, 
some phase of which was once visible 
hourly in Rome. 

The Pope finds time in tlie, midst of 
his apostolatc, in the intervals of the 
careful study of St. Thomas Aqiiinas, 
for whom he has a veritable passion, jiiid 
the spread of whose doctrines be rccom- 
mcn<ls to all the bishops, to occupy 
himself with rno<lern progress. Ho 
writes copiously and ficcly for two or 
three Roman iu‘wspapci- 8 , which arc t)ic 
official rcpr(!sentativcs of the Papal 
C’ourt ; and there was at one time sima* 
his accession a gnind project for found- 
ing a lingo newspaper, the size of the 
“ I/ondon Times,'’ to be tin; ollicial jour- 
nal of the Vatican, and to lunbody in its 
many columns every day the epitome cT 
the Catholic world. It wiis projioscd 
that this novel journal sliould be printed 
ill u dozen languages ; but the scheme 
was given up altogether a.s extensive and 
expensive. 

Not long ago the Pope founded an 
academy for the study of Roman law 
philosophy, ecclesiastical law, and 
comparative civil legislation. Tlie grand 
polyglot academy session, which was 
held 0 the Vatican in April, 1880, will 
not soon lie forgotten. It brought to- 
gether forty-nine ditferent languages, 
of whfeh were well spoken by the 
J'epfeeentatives of the Catholic faith In 
cvei^ quarter of the world. The diplo- 
^^atiyvho are sent to the Papal Cottrt by 
wbioh tem^ 


poral sovereignty of the Pope are said 
to be somewhat annoyed at the facility 
with which the august Pontiff sends his 
views to the public journals. He often 
adopts sudden publicity as a way of 
getting out of a political situation which 
is disagreeable to him. 

The programme of the Vatican appears 
to be susceptible of but little change in 
one respect : there will be no recon- 
ciliation with the Qnirinal ; and this is 
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the reason given by the Catholic authori- 
ties : In the first place, after his election, 
XIII. took a solemn oath upon the 
Gospels, in the presence of tlie Sacred 
College, according to file constitution 
and the canons, that he would not abdi- 
cate the rights of the H 0 I 3 ' Sec and^^ 
domain of St, Peter; and, furthermore, 
the juesent King^^^f Italy dues., not 
liossess the authority to restore the 1 
Papal Stated. Witl^ this point of 
established in the CftthoUo mind, 
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evident that little t)rogress can Ive 
Leu Xiri.’s plan of action is summed up 
in the words: “ Ncitlicr concession nor 
provocation/’ Tlie Holy See considers 
the temporal power as an inherent jiart 
of the Constitution of the C'luirch from 
the earliest dawn of Cliristianity. Its 
own liistorians say tliat the Popes ))ecamo 
sovereifzns without knowing how th(‘y 
became so ; that an invisible law raised 
up tijc Ivoman See ; and that the (‘hief 
of the Koman Pniversal Church is 
bom a sovereign. They scotT at the 
“ law of gnarantc'Cs,” which “ <*stablished 
the oHieiai relations between the new 
kingdom and the Holy Sec.” They say 
that it is a law imposcal l»y the {*on- 
qneror upon the conquered, and that, 
although it accords the ]k)jK.* sovereign 
honors, and assigns him a ci\il li^t of 
several millions of fj-ams (which neillu'r 
the present Pu[)(‘ nor Pius IX. would 
acce{)t). it is perilou.s and irrcligit/ns in 
its action. Tiie lotreat of i’ius IX. to 
the Vatican svas tlierefore necessitat<Ml 
hy tlie loss of Ijis indeix'ndeuee, and his 
successors must follow his exile until — 
Until what? Tfie C'atliolic' view of tin' 
situation in Italy is, that, in process f>f 
time, a radical and republican rcvoluti(m 
will sweep away tlu* House of Savoy, 
and that then tlic per>ple will proctanl 
to excesses which will m‘Cc.ssitate 
interveMtio?!, a return to royalty, and 
the reestablishment of all tin* Papal 
privileges This conviction is so fi.\(‘d 
in the mind.H of many Catholics of 
Italy^ that they not only make no secret 
of it, but have boldly urged the Catlio- 


lics to vote aud work with the ]Bepublican»t ^ 
the upsetting of this monarchy. They 
hail every revolution and disorder as a 
stc'p forward tc^ards the emancipation 
of Rome ; yet they might have seen, by 
events in France in 1871, that a social- 
istic and radical revolution may be put 
down without destroying a republic, 
'riiey say Hint Italian unity has profited 
none but the middle or bcmrgpoLs class ; 
that the eoniitry is going straiglit from 
evolution to revolution ; that the re- 
sources of the kingdom are all absorbed 
by taxation ; that the constant iigitfition 
in favoiof tlie ‘‘ unred(*emed provinces,” 
as tlie radical jiatriots call Savoy, Nice, 
Corsica, Malta, Tunis, 'ryrol, and the 
T(‘s^^in(^ will be a powt*rfu) aid in bring- 
ing about a rcv(»lutioii : that tlie Italians, 
instead of saying in the noble words of 
Mazzini : “ t omI and P(‘oi)le” {Dio e 
popo/o), now pul an ac'eent over the e, and 
say, “(bxl is the people” {Dio c po/K»lo) 
They speak of tiic Pc]>ul)lican manifesta- 
tions and fcstivitii s in recent years at 
G(‘iu)a, Pologna, Rimini, Arieona, and 
Tniin. and prophesy that it will not be 
long lu fore King Humbert will have to 
convoke .a constituent assonihly, in which 
tlie destiny of the Italiau nation w'ill be 
de<'ided. 

This view of the intelligent and ambi- 
tious (hitholicvS of Italy is worthy of 
careful note. Perhaps a jiortion of their 
prophecy w ill be fulfilled ; but it is not 
probable tliat in our day the temp^Jfe^ 
power will he restored to the chief of 
the (’hureh at the Vatican, or wherever 
else he may choose his residence*,., 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE. 

The German Parade on I^ngcharaps. — The Triumphtil Entry Into ParfH. — Shadows of CivLl War. — 
Oulbivak of “ La Commune." — The (ircatest Insurrection of Modern Times. — Its Causes and Its 
Hopes. — The Association of tlie (Tcnenils. — The First Fights. — The Manifestation of the “ Friends 
of Order.” 


W HILE tile French ABHenildy was 
afjjoniziiig at Ronieanx over tlie 
odious articles of the treaty of j>(‘ac(‘, 
King William of Prn.ssin and Ids .‘JiiiU* 
were jiassing in review the Sixth and th(‘ 
Eleventh Prussiau corps, and the reiuains 
of the Second Riivarian corps, on tin; 
green sward at Longeliaini>s. King Wil- 
liam had Ixam over tliis ground twice 
before in his life, as a coiupieror in IHM- 
le, .and as ti visitor in IHC.T, wIkmi sixty 
thousand of tlie flower of the ]''reurh 
trooi>s marched past iiim. 

A little h'ss than thirty tliousand (ier- 
inans jiarticiptiled in the review. 'I'Ik* 
old inoiiarcli wits sUitioned laair the 
iidned race-stand and seat.s on I^ijiig- 
champs, which had been <*nUTed by tlu' 
Trocadero anil Pussy rouU', and by the 
long and brilliant Avenue de V Iinpera- 
trice. The King and the C’rown Prince, 
however, returned to Versnilh's, making 
no attempt to enter Paris at tlie head of 
their troopB in the style supposed to be 
kaditioaally lit for eoiupierors. Tlie 
i^Mct observance of Article III. of the 
conditioufl of })eace was continued, so as 
to avoid all danger of collision between 
the Prussians and the Parisians. The 
mass of the German army cared very 
little about the “ triumphant entry.” 
Paris wasii universal mouruing on this 
•Ist <^|March ; a black day for Frenchmen 
to ijouut IVom and to swear against. 
There were but few caiinon in the streets. 
?ydjiUunations liad been posted in oqp 


tain cjuarb'rs containing threats against 
tlie lives of those who sold anything to 
GerniMiiH, or were seen speaking to them. 
lUaek Hags and long stronmersof mourn- 
ing wi‘re evi'rywhere displayed. The 
sbif.nes of Stnisbourg, Metz, Lille, and 
the sist(‘r cities in tin* grr.nd Place de la ^ 
(’oneorde, were veiled and masked with 
cnip(‘, and ht'rt* groat barrieix were 
er(*ete(l jit the streets into which the Con- 
vention did not allow the German.s to 
jHMKdrnU'. The Gcnnan troojis did not 
pa.s.s nnd<‘r the 'rrininphal Arch, which , 
had Ihh'U surrounded with a barrier of 
iron chains, as if to intimaUi that no 
German could soil the sacred earth by 
liis presence. Tin* march called ‘‘The 
Entry of Paris," which was played by 
the regimental bands, was fust heard in 
the ('liamps Elysees in 1S14, when the 
victorious Allies entered, 

Hisniarck came in, almost uni>crceivech 
in a little culcche, and, mutlled in a huge 
gray cloak, went to tlie barriers of the 
Place de la Concoixle. 

One of tin* most pathetic episodes of 
the occupation of Paris was the invasion 
of the Hotel des Iiivalides. Doubtless 
there was a little malice on tlie part of 
tlie Germans in stipulating for this priv- 
ilege. ^ The haughty invader was glad to 
penetrate the old sanctuary of military 
glory around Napoleon’s tomb, wheire 
some of his aged heroes, tootUlesr, and 
but poorly j^ovided with legs and 
were still liugeringl^ve ground. » 
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geringtlpfficers in black and re(b^ith evacuated by tlio Gciaiiaans, should a^ 
tbeir white gloves and their gala swords, tetopt to take these oafinon, why luigl^ 
iaterrogatod tlie old invalids concerning it not be suspected of designs uix>n tbe^ 
the flags in the chapel, and prol>ed the Republic? Tlie logics was not very good, 
carvings aix)uud the great Emj>cror’3 but the Communists from the first pro- 
toinh with their weapons. This was an claimed their suspicions tliat M. Thiers 
overwhehning measui’C of vengeance, and and his government meant to bring back 
so tlie old P'roncli heroes thought, an em[)ire or a monarchy. Early in 

No doubt there were some excesses Marcli they issued a proclamation say- 
commitU'd during the short occupation, ing : “ The central committee of the Na- 
Paul <lc St, \"ictor lias said of the Prus- tior^al Guard, nominateil in an fissembly 
sian, taking his inspiration from the of delegates rej)reseuting more than two 
portrait of Attila in the old clironit le ; hundred battalions, announces as its uiis- 

, ‘“He is frank or crafty, just or unjust, sion the constitution of a Republican fed- 
teiu|Kuate or dissolute, iuimane or cruel, eration of tlu‘ National (iuard, organized 
according to his interests and, it might so ns to prokat the government better 
be added, acc*ording to his pifjudices. than permanent armies have done up to 
The (iennan soldiers (‘crtainly did much the present time, and to defend the ineu- 
mischiof and damagt‘ in certain houses a(^‘d Ucpu)‘lic l>y all |)ossible means.” 
where they wer(‘ <juartered in Paris; Imt Thi‘ ((dlision <aime. Tim government 
it turned out afterwards that llicsc housi's ina(h‘ its attack on the bluff of Mont- 
were owned by political or literary per- inartre, to take the cannon of which the 
souages who hud been cs|HH,*ially dis- National G iiard was anxious to maintain 
agreeable to Germany. |H)ssessioii. d'he positions wde sur- 

The outbreak of tlie Communal Tnsur- rounded by a battalion of chasneurs-d- 
rection came swiftly after the departure p/cd and anotlier from tlie One Hundred 
of the (Termans. On the great [»lain at and Twenty-second regiment of the line, 
the top of Montmartre, near the old sig- taken by General FaidherlHi’s army. The 
nal tower of the aerial Pflegrapli, were streets near by wen* oeenpied by line 
parked a large numlx^r of cannon, wiiich regiments, and there were mitrailleuse 
National Guard had hauled up thither batteries in all tlx? labyrinth of sideways 
for safe-keeping. All around them tlicy and bv-waysof dubious reputation which 
had built barricades to protect th<*m, and covered Montmartre’s side. It is needless 
many of the cannon were |>ointed towards to recite the history of the conflict, which 
the centre of Paris. The National Guard resultcHl in a defeat of the liners. The 
threatened vengeance if these wea[K>n8 movement for carrying away the can^C^JJfi 
were disturlx?d by Chanzy, or any other was Htop|>ed witli a vigorous assault. An 
of the Generals whose troops were now immense disorganized laxly of the Na- 
arriving in Paris, fresh from the fields tional Guard rushed down ujxm th^ liners, 
where they had met. and fraternizcrl with them. Many of the 

* Here was the easy pretext for an open regyiar tnx>|)« were rleraoralized because 
rebellion of the National Guard. If their government was lost, ittid the revo- 
tiie j^eueral Government, which had re- iution was practically declared. 
tamed from Bordeaux to Versaillea, and General Vinoy was hissed attli|| was 
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^lihey were delib Ating, an immense crowd agitation spread quickly to%3BtelleviUe 

vv:;^f men^ women, aad children blocked and the Faubourg St. Antoine, and the 
the passage of the cannon which the Place de la Bastille wa^ covered with 4he '' 
government artilloijrmen were vainly en- rebel troops. 

dcavoring to move to a place of sj^ety. The funeral proct^ssion of Victor Hugo's 
While this was going on, the battalions son Charles was stopped in the Rue St. 
of Belleville came puffing and steaming Antoine by a revolutionary committee 
into the fight, hot with a rapid march, engaged on a barricade, who announced 
The Montmartre rebels retired, the newly that it could go no farther. Towards 



THK TOI* OF MONTMARTRK WIIKRK THE COMMUKIST CANNON WERE 
INSTALLED. 


arrived took their places, and a struggle 
began ; officers were beaten ; any man 
who raised his sword as if to command 
was shot at. Many of tl\e government 
soldiers turned up the butts of tlieir 
muskets in token of adhesion to the 
Revolution. The shooting grew more 
frequent and violent ; many person^ were 
wohi^ld in the caf^s and houses. Several 
sowHe were slain ; Ilually the line liroops 
mutinied, i^d a fhoie squadron of 

suiijiiiiided Impij^ned. 


3 o’clock placards were posted annonne- 
iug that the riot was in possession of the 
Montmartre, Belleville, and Faubburg 
St. Antoine quarters. In the heart of 
the city one heard that a “ court-martial ” 
was judging General Le Comte ; the old 
General Clement Thomas, commander 
of tlie National Quard of the city, 
a prisoner. An hour later came the 
thab they had bee# foully assadinated 
without ach^ce of^stifyiQ|^thelnsel^||^ 
by unknown peradK who oompeile<l|pPF 
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soldierA^of the lino to sh^ot tlicMii. 

K^ononil ThouiJis iind Gonoi-al I^e Comte 
taken to a small house in the Rue 
des Ko/.ioi s at four o’clock that afternoon," 
and, without the sembhinee of a trial, 
were di a^^cd into a garden, tied together, 
and tired upon. (General Le Comte was 
killcil at once hv a ludl which struck him 
behind the ear ; General ’riiomoK was not 
wounded by the first discharge, and when 
the s(H*oud filled liim with Ids (haith wound, 
lie cried out "Cowards!” and waited 
tranquilly foi‘ the linisidiig stroki*. 

. At five o’clock on tlie afUTiioon of this 
fattnl iHth of March tlx* iusurgmits W4'i‘<‘ 
in full jK>ssession of the Ildtid de Villc. 

'Fhe ministries of war and justice in the 
Place Vea<i6me and tlu' ri'gular govern- 
had Iwt one resource, tluit of retir- 
ing 8pee(fTly to Versailles, or of falling 
into tlic hands of c.'a{>tois who might have 
proved severe jndoes, 'I'lit' Hotel de 
ViTte was (Htcupied by three regiments of 
Uie line : Imt the (’ommunists sucetaalcd 
in inducing them to retire without fight- 
ing. Hundreds of tIlon^an(is of peofilc 
came into tlie Btrects, ami wandeied about 
wakdiiiig the movements of tia* ( om- 
inunists ; but none <d tliem was willing 
to believe that the movement was serious, 

■ At nine o’clock, the National (iuard of 
J^lleville were iq jH>ssesHion of tlx’; wliolc 
central pait of the city, had sent to 
dtunand the Oflieial Journal, and were 
prffoting manifcBtocs of wliat they Inid 
done pro[)osed to do, Thc\' an- 
nouneeSthe raising of the state of siege, 
the eoiif'i^ation of the people of Paris 
for tibeC’oranmnat elections, and guariui- 
%e(t^«he Bceurily of ail citizmis. They 
panted the red flag on the fkstillc 
coRinin, took possession of the princi[)al 
Imnraeks; and , excited foreigners were 
telegraphing in nai Mirections tlmf Vhe 

i ft^R«|>ob)feiK'O 0 ld^ firmly established ,, 

Hraria on iht folJ^||&g naorni^g,. 


111' *' The second impOrt^t event in thi%; 
gt€?ttest insurrectS&n of inodern time^ 
occurred on the 238 of March, whon thA 
“ Friends of Order tk^y called tliem- 
seljj^s, went in long procession down the 
Rue de la Paix to the Place VeiK|||nie, 
to reason with the rebels, had tliei’e 
established their hemd -quarters. Many 
people considered this foolhardy attempt 
as a Hona])artist trick, and refused for 
thib ))ur})usc to associate themselves vvith 
it. The day was fme, the^jsnnshine reM- 
iiig upon the white fronts of the nol)le 
buildings in tlx' Rm> di* la Paix. and on 
the in'onzc IVgnsns u])springing from the 
loof of tiu* new opera. Thousands of 
hidie.N ai»d g(‘ntlcm(‘n had gathered in 
this scjuarc in fiont of tiic Grand Opera, 
and >Yere looking curiously towards the 
Place Vtuxloim*, where tluMv w(‘re four 
rows of shabby-lo(>king S(‘ntincls, and 
whfii* grinning cannon, pointed upon 
the gaping crowd of ecK'km^ys. could Ikj 
seen. 

ddu* Parisian lov(‘s danger and hicks 
e.aiition ; tind then“b)re the thousands 
wlio came out to gaze upon the fortified 
camp of tlu' insniTi'ctiojiists snrgtal for- 
ward through the lioulevanls until they 
were well into the montli of tJ»e street. 
Meantime, the gnait mass meeting of 
the FriendsofOrder.” held nearby, had 
dispersed, and the masses, shouting 
Long live order !” moved down, sweepr 
ing all iK^fori' them. In a few inouieutB 
the deiisc^mtwK of men, women, aini chil- 
dren, nearly all from the upper ranks of 
society, were surrounding tJie insurgents, 
who at once beat their drums. The 
greatest activity prevailed in the Place 
Vcnd6me. Messengers were seen gallop- 
ing off to summon out new batAalions, 
and new lines of guards sprang inliyight 
from l>ehin^ t': - barricades at th^ 
of the place. 1 aaw |iie first Utie of fn- 
liftAheir 
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then retire as if frightened. ^\e 
standing at the corner of the Rue des 
Petits Champs, whieli gave a direct view 
upon the scene, 1 was amazed to see a 
whole line of sentinels suddenly envel- 
oped in the crowd. The gentlemen w'aved 
their hats in the air; ladies waving their 
parasols and handkerchiefs cried out, 
“ Hurrah for order ! Lay down your arms, 
and let us he friends ! ” At this moment 
tlierc was a discharge of musketry ; hut 
I saw that tliere was no confusion, and 
fancied that some of tlie frightoFied in- 
siu'gents had fired in the air. Suddenly 
a Bt'coud sharp mittling volley ran out, 
one or two cries of “ C-o wanks and assas- 
sins ! ” ware heard, and a general panic 
ensued. A few bullets rattled on the 
wall at the corner where I stood. One 
wounded man was brought from the 
crowd into a side stieet, two rioters fol- 
lowing, andelaiminghiin as theii prisoiuu', 
and that he had tired upon them. He 
was in the iinih)rm of a Cuptaiu of Mo- 
biles, and w'as evidently dying. II is 
fac-e W’as deathly pale, and the foam was 
at his lips. Little quarrels immediately 
sprang uj) all around. Well-dressed 
gentlemen tr^ok aw’uy a musket from one 
«iOf tlie insurgents, and menaced him willi 
tbe contents of it if he did not return 
;«lto his own lines. The cries became 
louder. FeO}>le who w'orc hastily putting 
up the shutters in all the shops and 
h#el8 along our street, even to the cor- 
ner where the Belle villians st(x>d, joined 
in the outcry. Five minutes }>efore, our 
street hitd been filled with flying people ; 
five minutes after, it was silent as the 
grave. The red-white-and-hlue flag, 
4be flag of France, was brought towards 
the line, bayonets and sabres were agi- 
tated violently in the air, the fliig was 
tom down, and another discliarge, this 
me loader and more effectual, occurred, 
lien the crowd ffe<|||nnd the screams of 


women and the yells m fHghtcned me® 
resounded everywhere. The^blow hadl^ 
fallen, the Revolution was in earnest, 
and the people of the aristocratic classes 
wer^ now* thoroughly convinced o^it. 

About twenty men remained lying’ 
upon the ground, and were at oa<» 
surrounded by tlie insurgents, who ex- 
amined them. Ambulance men came 
out from tlieir ranks, and the dead were 
carried away on stretchers. Mauy 
people had received uounds in the 
arms ami legs, but were able to get 
home. In ten minutes after the dead 
were removed the eaFUiou w'erc brought 
up to the entrance of the Place Ven- 
dtbne, and sentinels were pushed for- 
ward into the Ibie do la Ihux. The in- 
dignation among tlie Friends of Order 
was B(» great that inany returned along 
the bloody piveinents and shook their 
lists in the faee.^ of the soldiers. Num- 
bers of th(‘>e pe()(>l(‘ were arrested, and 
a commission of examination was at 
once instituted in one of the buildings 
in the lMac(‘ WmdOmc. 

Om* man lay dead for tw’O hours in 
front of a chemist’s on the Rue de la 
Puix. He had evidently been instantly 
killed, and was ftagotten in the 
of picking up, as the rebels were con- 
stantly expecting an attack from the 
National Guard of the quarter. 
American from St. Ix)uis was ah 
killed by shots from the rioters. j 
celebrate<!f hanker Hottinguer, 
caring for a wounded man, 
in the chest. General Sheridari 
an eye-witness of the affair, 
cording to his testimony and tl 
many others, it would seem tj 
insurgents certainly received 
able provocation to tire. ,jMauy IbC 
men of order had revolvers k 
pockets, and that i^y were used iu 
the is certain^ 
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f Ee BelleviUianft Irere killed, and many 
ere wounSed* 

Tlie Hue Neuve des Petits Champs 
was occupied by a large force, and 
sentinels were placed before each door 
to guard against any surprise on the 
part of the infuriated battalion, which, 
having had one taste of blood, seemed 
discontented without more. The in- 
surgents gave me a soldier to accom- 
pany me to the head of the Rue de la 
Paix, and on our way we walked 
around a pool of fresh blood. The 
sentinels farther on had already as- 
sumed the revolutionary style. 
sez^ citoyeriy* said each on(‘, ; and I 
gained the invaded (juarter in safety. 
All the insurgents with whom I talked 
seemed sorry that a collision had oc- 
curred, and some announced their opin- 
ion that it had injured the cans(\ 

On the following Friday morning I 
went with the American (’onsul and 
other Americans to the Place VendAme 
to claim the body of our countryman 
who I)ad been killed. We were naidily 
admitted, and fo\md the greatest calm 
prevailing in the Place ; and an immense 
number of insurgents was gathered 
there. We w'ere ushered into the 
Credit Mobilier, transformed into a h(»s- 
pital, and there saw live dead bodies, 
two of which were i)ointed out by the 
insurrectionists as belonging to their 
movement. One was a fine, stalwart 
man, with flowdng l>eard, but loarsely 
dressed in blue garments, with a blue 
‘'Ush around his waist. lie was shot 
twice in the back of the head with 
revolver bullets, and we were told that 
it was the first victim in the collision. 
One maih exceedingly handsome, richly 
dreaeedi and young, had been shot 
also 'the head; and on his counte- 


Pla<^ sanctioned the removal of the 
body for which we came ; and as the 
little procession, with a flag at its head, 
went out, all the insurgents doffed their 
hats. 

There were fresh alarms daily, but no 
more fighting. For many days after the 
retirement of Admiral Saisset to Ver- 
sailles the people of the central quarter 
of Paris thought they were at the mercy of 
the Red Republicans, and that there was 
nothing to do but to compromise the 
situation. They dreaded an attack by 
the government from Versailles, where 
gnnit masses of troops w'ere assembling 
as fast as they could be returned from 
(lermany ; and a friend remarked tome, 
a few days after the collision in the Rue 
dc la Paix. that the advance columns of 
(ieneral Dncjot’s Ibrctjs along the St'^vres 
road wonhl cause more fear and trem- 
bling in tlx* capital than the advent of the 
Prussians did. We now jiiid tht‘n heard 
great booming of ennnon in the Frussian 
lines, and the ('ommunists claimed that 
theseguns were fired in moekcr3 of thedis- 
sensions of tlu* French, — an ij)terpreta- 
tion whi(*h was of course absurd. As for 
the Prussians, they were well satisfied with 
tlie season of rest wdiieh had arrived ; and 
at St. Denis, at Fnghien. at Montmo* 
reney, and at ail the suburbs in the’ 
northern sections, they w^eie most com- 
fortably installed. At night the bivouac 
fires of the outposts were plainly visible 
from the walls of Paris. Every railway 
on tlie main lines had a Prussian in- 
spector, who never thought of allowing 
a train to start until its passengers had 
been carefully examined. The difference 
in the running-time between Paris and 
London was increased by one hour de- 
voted to the Prussians, at St. Denis. The 
Germans kept this line open during the 


niuioe there W8ef i|, ghastly expression 
Cbrnmandant 


whole insurrection, 
a time, not even 
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days* fight, when one could not fWely 
have left the capital had ho wished to 
do so. The Parisians, and especially 
those possessing large fortunes, began to 
disappear. In less than a w’eelc after the 
shooting in the Kiie de la J^aix fifteen 
thousand persons left. Keturning from 
the sea-coast through Creil, one day tow- 
ards the dost* of March, I found at that 
station about fifty thousand ladies and 
gentlemen, all in a stab' of excitement 
which seemed to liorder on lunacy. The 
only pjissengeron the train besides myself 
was a (Queen’s messenger, who got out 
at Ci'cil and tcMik the branch line to Ver- 
sailles. The refugees from Paris s(*t up a 
shout when they saw my head at the win- 
dow of the railway carriage, and scv(*ral 
gentlemen warned me not to return to the 
city, as there was fighting in every street, 
and the TeiTor w ius shortly to be esUib- 
lished. These |X*ople were so thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of wliat tiny said 
tlmttliere wiis no reasoning with them. 1 
reached the Nortlieni railway sbition with- 
onl adventure, an<l walked down to my 
apariraente in the Rue d('s Petits C hamps 
without seeing an\' evidence whaU'V'er 
of tlie insurrection, excejit the cannon 
grinning from the liarriciules in tlie Place 
VeiidOme. Paris was for six weeks there- 
^ after, with the e.xcej)ti^pbf an occasional 
cannonade ami a pretty constant clatter 
of musketry at a distance, more tranquil 
that it usually is in spring and early 
summer. 

Presently the situation was clearly de- 
fined. Versailles had determined to 
besiege and take the rel)els of the capi- 
tal at no matter what cost of blood and 
treasure. M. Thiers was in an angry 
^inood, which was not at all softened by 
the decrees of the Commune against him 
and the unrodfing of his house in the 
Place St. Geoi^es. The new masters of 
Paris, the dtizens^ as they called them- 


selves, were quite free and easy in tNiB 
communications with strangers, antl^ 
many of the simple workmen, carrying 
guns, standing sentries in tho Rue dc la 
Paix and on tlie central boulevards, dis-» 
closed what they thought were the plans 
of the Commiiuc to English and Amori-^ 
can people, and possildy even to Prus- 
sians, without the slightest reserve. The 
oHlcers, however, in time forbade con- 
versation ; but the men only olxycKl when 
tho officers won' in siglit. The 
were not the least amusing of tho odd 
featnn's of the Ckimmnual military forces. 
Thi'v wore usually w'ornen of middle age, 
ficarci'ly to be classeil as handsome, clad 
in brown habits, and wearing bonnets 
which were a kind of compromise bi»t ween 
a Phrygian eap and a Tam O’Shanter. 
Tluy excited mueli sport during the first 
days of tli'‘ ('omrnuiie, before the young 
fashamables of tin* .lockey Club and the 
boulevards bad become friglib'iied, and 
w'h(‘n tliey mercilessly ridiculed every 
public demonstration of the Commune. 
Ttie Commniial troops generally car- 
ried little red flags stuck in the muzzles 
of tlu'ir guns, wh(*n they were on the 
march ; and many battalions had ban- 
ners with inscriptions signifying that 
they were the real men of order, etc. 
These troops suffered from lack of food, 
and many of them did not sleep in-doors 
for a week together ; but they were all 
convinced that Paris would win in the 
great struggle, ami that the clti^|t>f the 
south would rally to her support. So, in 
the bright sunshiny days, they managed 
to sulisist on bread and an ocoaaional 
vegetable, and bj get along without pay. 
The finances of the Commune were not 
at all fiourishing, although thgiy were 
administered, according to the taett|iiOliy 
of so good an authority, as tiie 
THnm, with the nuM^ fMd 
even 
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‘iflpftiiiMXity tui the Oomrauael terijicd hy eoneklerable decision and 

capacity for despatch of business. Aasi, 
fin^eef aftd .dld his work with a swift- a workman of more than average ability, 
ixesa, ^ manifested an incomipti- usually presided. He and one of the 
InUtyt in atrikifig contrast with the Oenerals were the men w’ho saved the 
c^tict of the officials of the 

Einpife who bad preceded 

him* But had the success of 
the Commune been prolonged 
it is probable that the 8o<*ial- 
ists, who had crept into the 
party, would have found 
Jourde too good a man for 
their purpose. 

At the outset of the insur- 
rection the National Gimnl 
from the W'orkingmen’s quar- 
ters were all very sensitive of 
criticism u[X)n their conduct, 
and not one of them showcil 
any disposition to profit by 
the tK)wer w'l^ch ha<i i)eeu 
placed in his hands. The offi- 
cers would not allow the men 
to enter even the court-yards 
of the houses ; and it wiis an- 
nounced by pripted proclama- 
tions, and in the ordeis of tiio 
day given to the troo[)8, that 
any one detected in the theft 
of the smallest article from 
house or street would be shot. 

One evening when I went to 
the Kiosk for my newspapers. 

the ft^ltchandt was absent, 
and igh the lat^t edi- communist troops going to thk raoKT. 

tions of the pftpers were lying • ^ 

roady to to hand of to j>assers-by, I said Commune from the dubious policy of at- ^ 
to a Mldierjifjlm vas slouching beside the tabking Versailles,— a course which m^l^; ; 
Kiosk, ** Top: appear to be guarding the have resulted in bringing on civil w^V | 
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Ah,*' said the soldier, 
alarm; there 
I no one would touch 


throughout France. 

On the night before Admiral Baiap^ 
left for Versailles, I||Hs Wis 
. 'gay and' 
thotondsW 
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> the gf?^t avenues, flooded hy*^e 
' pare raooniijEflit, echoed to the laughter 
and the shouts of the tix)ops, who seemed 
more as if they were on a pleasure ex* 
oursion than engaged in a military occu- 
pation. But in some of the streets held 
by the insurgents, one heard the constjuit 
cry^ Stir In chauss^e^ citoyen** (To the 
middle of the street, citizen) ; and he 
who <lid not get off fVom the sidewalk 
was sometimes aided into tlie street by the 
butt of a gun. The Commune feared that 
Admiral Saisset’s forces might attempt to 
occupy the principal [>oints in the centnil 
quarter ; so they bad strong guards at 
all the important buildings. But when 
morning came, and they found that the 
government forces had retreated, the 
vigilance was relaxed. La Commune at 
once began to bluster and to boast. 

On the 2f)th of March elections were 
held, the Central Committee which liad 
been the soul of the insurrection desiring 
to have its [V)wer.s confirmed. These 
dections w'ere held on , Sunday, Jiud one 
hundred and forty thousand votes were 
cast for the Communal laxly, and alxmt 
fi^lxty thousand votes for the op[M>sing 
faction. Among the elected were 
Fiourens, Blanqui, F4Iix Pyut, and such 
^icartremists. It was rather amusing to 
observe, on this SunAy rooming, the 
ostentation with wdiich the Communists 
removed the cannon from the Place V^eti- 
ddme in accordance with their proclama- 
tion, stating that^ no citizen should 
OOn^ain that he bM voted at the dan- 
oon^ mouth. The Central Committee 
gotlts powers fully confirmed, and some 
hf Its more active meml»ers fomi^ 
themselves into a sub-committee, in 
Whiuh the whole executive [>ower of the 
Commune was subsequently conoen- 
^trated, 

Meantimet at M. Thieta 

fas"' preaiiha' ^ .ihht 



Jjih mtJtr. 



SSjarchy^ was foiever bat in J 

S et was telling oven the 
U th^y might conspire 
'^as not until peade with GduaMiny 
hc'eti voted upon that M. Thiers 
any definite declarations as to h|a 
version to Rt^publicanlsm. For Ine 
Communists, ho was, to the 
moment of the great struggle, a 
arcliist. They refused to believe In hb 
professions of faith in Ujo Republic, and 
it served tlu ir pur[x)se to picture him as 
conspiring to bring back the old montut^h* 
ical machinery. His vigorous actlcm 
soon brought together, in the villages so 
recently evacuated by the Prussian oon- 
f|ueior, son)e eighty or ninety thousand 
men. I'lie bridge of boats at Sdvres 
was cut by General Ducrot’s order; ar- 
tillery was planted on the hills far and 
near. With revolution in Paris, in Mar- 
seilles, and in Toulouse, with hundreds 
of thousands of energetic men in Paris 
led by desixtrate, unwavering lead.ei’Si 
M. Thiers had a gigantic task before 
Iiim. His courage does not api>ear to 
have weakened for an instant, and his 
coolness was the admiration of Europe. 

The fusillade of tlie Place Vehddme 
wcis a kind of coup d'^tfU. It was fd- 
lowed up on the 28th of March by tbe 
formal declaration of the Commune In 
front of the HAtcl de Ville. The cers- 
mony was not specially interesting. The 
merabei-8 of tfie Communal CounoR got 
together on a platform in fron^iiirf the 
great Henri IV. entrance to the 
cent building, which was doomed 
ish in the flames a few weeks 
there was a display of bo^ 
Republic crowned with Liberty-e«|^ ^ 
ornamented with red Hbboxm 
Salutes were flred Irma h 
aWetsy along the JS|elne^| 
were made? 
drinhifl^ f£i|td 



£U$U)PJ0 

^ pf tlie &M Revoktion be^ 

be employed. The Official Journal of 
the of March puWished the folli^- 
k^ nolke f The citiasehs, nienibcrH of the 
Commune of Paris, are called tofrother 
k-day, Wednesday, the 8th germinal, 
ai one o'clock exactly, 
at the Il6tel do Ville.” 
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i' Wo sooner was t[m I'.ubli^etl than the 
r exodns began, and did not cease until 
' nearly every Parisian of fortune who 
^ could get away liiid gone. The Com- 
r ' muiml authorities made a great show of 
, preventing departures from Paris, but 


Every smallest and least 
initK>rtaut notice was pre- 
ceded by the t)hrasc ; 
“ Commvno de Paris. — 
Jf u blique Fra-ii(;ais<' . 
Lilierty. Equality. Fra- 
ternity." 

The Central Commit- 
tee gave its iu>w(‘rH into 
the hands of La (’om- 
nnine, which was a imuc 
mutter of form, desigiifd 
to shield the personality 
of different members. 

The proclamation,” it 
said, “of the ^Oth of 
March has sanctioned 
the victorious Kcvolu- 
tioii.” It then went on 
to abuse the Versuilhiis 
as presumable Monarch- 
ists, and stated that the 
first acts of the new 
power would be a deci- 
sion as to the lowering 
of rents and the ivncw- 
al of commercial pap^^r. 
These were measures in- 
tended to conciliate the 
middle class, which hud 
been sorely distressed by 
tile long badness stag- 
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nation consequent on the siege. The 
Coi^une itbolished conscription, and 
BO military force otlier 
tha^^e could be created 

All valid citi- 

-I.* ■ 


they were powerless in the matter. The 
Commune struck a blow at the landlord* 
as soon as it ipras firmly installed Sa 
power, by decreein^that no rent libould^ 
be qolleeted from jfe|kut8 kr the 
between i#0, '' 

and tliat all &e i 
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lor rent by tenants during those nine 
Months should be credited to them on 
future terms. This took raiUions upon 
nSiUions of francs out of the pockets of 
the house-owning class, and to this day 
the propnetaires cannot hear the Com- 
mune spoken of i^ithout getting into a 
towering passion forthwith. ^ 

Tlie effort of Paris to attain her auton- 
omy awakened a good deal of sympathy 
in the minds of tiie more intelligent of 
the property-holding classes ; but tiiis 
sympatliy was not strong enough to in- 
duce the sympathizers Uy act openly with 
the Commune. Paris wauUal, according 
to the Communists, to lay down an ulti- 
matum to tbe general government, de- 
manding a goaruntce for the autonomy 
of tlie great ciipital and for its re<ron- 
' qucred municipal authority. After the 
elections the barbers, tailors, shoe- 
inakei'S, and bakers in the central quar- 
ters, who had all been a few days before 
fiery defenders of the law-and-ordor 
party, and loud in their xlcnuiiciations of 
the assassins and the mol) of convicts, 
became somewhat conservative, and 
sliowed a disposition to side with the 
powers that be. The Commune hud at 
one time almost succeeded iu coiivincing 
e majority of the Parisians that the 
National Assembly at Versailles was de- 
termined to restore monai-chy, and that 
to Paris had been confided the glorious 
miasion of sustaining, and definitely 
founding the Republic. 

Meantime business was at a stand-still, 
and money was scarce ; few shops were 
open^ Tbe Commune, from beginning 
to end of its brief career, aped all the 
tri(^ of tbe preceding governments; 
aad §0 it had an illumination on the 
night that the Commafie was declared* 
This was oaUed the of the 
mune. ^ wagre and ol 


The 


Irue Repubhean shnplioltyi — a few 
lanterns hung in the Place de laConbc^ *^ 
ai^ in the Tuileries 
phal arches were brilliant with 
At the H6tel de Ville a flue display whi ' 
made. The National Guard and thi^ j 
wives and daughters paraded the prii^« 
pal streets, siiigiiig revolutionary songs ; 
and many of the men, despite the strlet ■ 
discipline to which they were supposed 
to be subject, were too much devoted to 
Bacchus. Returning home at midnight 
from an inspection of these illuminations, 

I was apju’oaching a sentinel at the 
corner of the Rue Mont Thsbor, and he 
halted me when 1 w’as certainly one hun* 
died ])aces from him. “ Peutaez au 
large!'' screamed tlie guardian of the 
Republie. in a voice which showed signs 
of the inlluence of absinthe. How to 
pass at any more? respectful distance 
from this exacting sentinel than the 
width of the street I knew not. 1 was 
allowed to advance within ten paces, 
when, in a drunken rage, he cn^, 

Voulez-voufi }Ki,sser an larged" evi- 
dently thinking that I meant to disarm 
him. Certainly,” 1 said ; “ which side, 
sentinel?” A voire gauche^ aloft P 
(To your left, then.) But when I started 
to the left, he raised his musket, and, 
pointing it rather unsteadily at me, siM, 
“Will you keep at a distance?” — 
“Shall J not pass on this side?”-^ 

“ Sacr^ nom de Dieu! Do you not know 

which is your left hand?” 

I begged ins pardon for haid%1^t- 
ured to judge for myself which W 
left baud, and was ftnidly 
pass alive on the side wklc^ 1 
supposed to be my right 
tiuels were pumoroos 
dayi, and were a 
as, in 

viupieknu. . ■■■■ ■ \ 
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D«cree0Ofth®CJommuiie. — The First Important Battle. — Flourens Losea His Life. — Notes on Communal 
^OumalUm* — The Burning of the Guillotine. — Great Funeiols. — An ArtUlciy Duel. — Aa Astoa- 
iahing Spectacle. 


r r the early days of April some of tlie 
more moderate of the CoiamimiHts, 
amoi^ them Vcrmorel and Ram*, re- 
signed, believing that the movement had 
become too revolutionary and pulilic to 
admit of furtlmr association with it. 
They did not mean by th(>ir resijiuationH 
to imply that they despaired of lexuling a 
mob, but that they recognized the uiovr' 
ment as indefinite in its aims, not hav- 
ing in view the foundation of any siKicial 
government, either for Paris or France, 
but being merely a protest against king- 
8hi[>s, against the clerical reiw*ti(»nary 
party, and against what Mr, (’arlyle 
called “ clothes.*' 

In these first days of April t(K», the 
Commune publislied its famous di^croe, 
by whicli it imix^m-hod Thiers, Jules 
Favre, Picard, Dufauro, and otliei's who 
had been prominent in the work of na- 
tional defence, because, as the proclama- 
tion declared, “ tlie umn of the govern- 
ment of Versailles had ordered and 
begun a civil war, had attacked Paris, 
slain or wounded National Guards, sol- 
diers of the line,^WODiea and children." 
They decreed the confiscation of tlie 


of Chiu-ch and State, the suppression of 
the budget of public worship, and the 
seizure by the nation as national prop- 
erty, of all the houses and lands belong- 
ing P) religious congregations. How the 
Commum‘ of Paris managed to make its 
decrei‘s national no one knew, and no 
one of the ('ommuniste endeavored to ex- 
plain. Host of the churches were closed, 
and in many cases. s(‘.aLs of the Commune 
were placed m^on their doors. From 
time to tinu? tliey w(‘re used for clubs, 
and otT(*nsive and blasphemous lai\guage 
was lu'ard in the pulpits. The violent 
hatred of the great masses of the sup- 
|)ortcrs of tin* Commune for the clergy 
liad lK*en nnunfest from the begiiming 
of till* Commnne, and increasetl in in- 
tensily until it culminated in the mas- 
8.acre of the Archbishop aud his col- 
leagues. 

On the .Sd of Api-il came the first im- 
portant battle in which tlic Communist 
troops were engaged in front of Paris. 
Flourens here lost his life ; Duval, an 
energetic Communist, was token pris- 
oner, and shot ; and the Communist 
pajKjrs were filletl with details of the 


goods and chattels 'of tliese personages, fei-ocious conduct of the Versailles troops, 
and it was not long after tliat M. Thiers' Tlie fact is, that the insurrectionists 
house was l^ted; his art treasures, were treated, ^rom first to last, witll the 


wlik^ W^ and very costly, were 
iu the Lewr^re, 
B>nd tossed about by 

of 1J» 2d 

of jg^tuktion 


greatest rigor ; andr iu the early battles 
of the inauiTeotibn| little quarter w«id 
given, on either .idw, ' 
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Ibnists took o.vcry occasion to show their tures in the%onilc papers devote * 
00Rtcini)t for religious luirnes and relig- Commune were often Extremely 
ions cniploynients- One day In one, Jules Fayre was repr^ptlk^: 

"api>lied to the Communal officers for as Judas, and the qiflo^tiop 
l^crmis.sion to visit a prisoner in the Con- Matthew concerning tlie faithless kiss of 
cieigerie. “Who are yon?” said the the l)etrayer was applied to a bi^-^»ead!<J|i 
Jack ill Boots who was in authority. Favre kissing an ngly-looking wenei&f 
I am a senant of God,’* was the in a red dress, supposed to repTesei^ 
answer. He was given a pass con- the Republic. In anotlier, Tliiers was 
ceived thus: ‘'Allows freely to pass Citi- represented as an accomplished actobat* 

2eu , servant of a [KM* 8 on cxilled upholding on his l)road siionlders all the 

God.” This })urtook of mountebankery, aspirants to royalty and thl& throne of 
and was signilicaut of what w iis to come. France. 

All the Catholic institutions were visited CnrioiiB an<l impressive wtus the scene 
and minutely insixaitcd, and the authori- enactiHl on tJie horrible Flaife de la Ro- 
ties sought ^very in etext for tlieir siqi- quette, whore Troppmann’s execution had 
presvsion. One sn|x^rior of a well-knoivn oirurred somi' time Ixdorc. The Corn- 
institution achieved a veritable tj iumph nuinists, in searching aiiKing the prisons, 
when visited by one hundred armed men, w'hicli they were vi‘rv fond of in- 
who iKMsisled in searching his place, sa}'- specting, found pieces of seventeen 
ing that enemies of the Itepublic were guillotiiu's. old and new, and therefore 
concealed tlierein. He opened his df>ors they sent forth hither and yon men to 
freely, and took them through :i long rattle on drums and nniiouma* that the 
Bq|te of 1*00108, all of wliich were filled aforeHnid guillotines would bci publicly 
with w'ounded insurgents ; and the would- burned on th(‘ jdiu*c of the Condcmnetl. 
be inspectors w*eiit /iway very much ‘•Come and s(‘e, citizens, the pmmise 
ashamed of themselves. of ].#a Commune that a reign of tetror 

The worst Udnd of journalism lagan shall not l>e reestablished, at least with 
to flourish so soon as the Commune was guillotines, for it is so easy t^ be oon- 
fairly installed in office, and lasted until demutHl by them, once they ai' 4 |iu good 
the close of the insurrection. Thu in- working ordm- ; witliin their iflpl anua 
famous and scurrilous ‘‘ 7 *-^ /V ]hir}(fnp'‘' they arc always seeking to uHpld you. 
was the most disgusting of these journals. lA*t us annibilatc the scarU|||pb<>y gr*» * ** 
It w'as a low, bi^ickguard publication, And so blazing piles high, 

Rice the anonymous prints of Congreve’s and thousands of In Joy 

time, and was, in many i'cs(>ects, an around the fires }>Cri 9 bed the 

exact copy of its j>rotolyp<! of the old blood-stained under 

Bevolution. It was filled with oaths and knife Orsini women were the 

exclamations whieli iKndcred closely on most entlmsiQt|J^||PK^ipantsin 
revolting vulgarity ; aiwl the comments emony of Ij^lll^g the guffiotine||k^ 
of this l>uehen€^^ were supposed they danced, Arched, ai^ 

to embody the official opinions tbe^ames evidently^iMiA 

the Commune. Pht much dclig^ln it as 

of hanging, bunting, dii^k^ing and on^^o ram^rtSf 
quartering the and tits aristb- ite amuii|peiph9l^|^^ 

crats wiil^^^£omptthc^ion^ Tlie cariea- whom . Wy 
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of common 

on tiio Ibrj^flcatioDS was a row 
of Gaards st^Jod graveljsmoi^^' 

, i)i|Wf #iile ithe women wei;e 
digging At l^ jturf and the sods and 
np on the ramparts. 

VOpa .day near the insurreetionist bar- 
llciad^^ on the Place VeudCme, I dis- 
CfvettBd an acquaintance of mine, aged 
years, industriously employed in 
rearing rival barricades with lots of pav- 
iug-aU»nes, left where the 


among dse Communists it was receive^ 
with cheers. 

Ojl^^lpiorning the bill-boards of the 
Comawne were placarded with the fol- , 
lowing notice, dressed in deep mourning ; 
'‘^Citizens : — LaCommuneof Paris invites 
you to attend the burial of our brethren 
assassinated by the enemks of the Re- 
public during the days of the 3d, 4th, 
and 5tb of April. The meeting will 
be at the Hospital Beauj^n, at two 


street had been tom up. 
In theembi'aaureof these 
few stonei^be and his 
companions presently 
mounted a toy cannon, 
pointed at the defenders 
orLa Commune. A sen- 
tinel looked curiously on ; 
byatandei*8 smiled ; tlie 
child’s hair blew* about 
his foix}head, fanned by 
the evening breeze, and 
his face took on a fero- 
cious aspect as ho tugged 
at the heavy stones. 

The One Hundred and 
First Battalion of the in- 
surgents' was quite fa- 
mous. It was composed of 
small, thin, and ignorant 



workmen from the sub- 


urban quarters, meanly and not quite uni- o’clock ; burial at Wif cemetery of Pdre 
formly clad* Thoir wea[) 0 U 8 were of all La Chaise.” ! 
shapes andsizes, and to see them marching From curiosif|^*, or sympathy, thou- 

ulong one the splendid boulevards one sands attended funeral, and three 
might bAXA imagined that Jack Falstaff immense hearses, with sixteen dead Na- , 


and bis Jtnqy had come to town. But 

fey 

never missing a 

itself well. It was 

^ Vea^e'r 


tional Guards in ea^, moved slowly up > 
the streets to the far-off cemetery that / 
afternoon. I had !^n the burial pag* 
i^ry of a Mar8bi| of the Empir|, Iswt f 
^''•Waa not-fi^imprwive as tbl*. 

.■09%^. beadSyi^iw. 
bea^ by 
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^ ib^mpeters playmg mbamfnl ^rs, 
:^«!t wUh marks of respectful sympathy 
«Wy where. Efioh man wore ao^mor* 
tfiile, and this gavb td'the whole 
- siou the air of a parterre covejj^ 
witl> blossoms. There were few rihiijr 
demonstrations. The occasional loar of 
the cannon reipindbd every oim that there 
was no ti»i)e for wasting teal’s or breath. 
As the head of the funeral procession 
reached the point opposite the Chaussde 
d’Autiu ) vvliere there were muhy thousands 
of spectators miissed together* another 
* funeral prwt^ssion, t^mposed of a shabby 
hearse witli a pine-wood coffin in it, fol- 
lowed by half adozen humble jwople, came 
out from tlie Rue Louis le Grand, and 
eros^d directly at right angles. Misery 
and splendor in burial ceremonial were 
i^ver in more startling contrast than 
here, and a sob of sympathy seemed to 
bnrstdfirom the spectators in profound 
unison. The arldresses at the cemetery 
Were full of vindictive threats and allu- 
sions to the eowai’dly assassinations of 
the brothers in arms. The death of 
Plourens, whit^ had been a great blow 
to the C'omn^ne, was more than once 
alluded to in a manner which showed 
^at vengewee was intended. Next day 
Jrode to tfo feview which the Coramo- 
pists^l^announoed to plnce on the 
Chairi|i®Jlfu*», and, ih '^wnmon with 
< eora- 

to^^l/^nscoiiiingi^^ on the sunny 
^fllppeof the iVocad^P;* when myatten- 
: was arrested k ta^mendous ,can- 

Wnading, which burstsnddeuly upon our 
JiCiiiHiig from the direction of Fort lasy. 
Tim tbooaand* of spectatow their 
eyea towards the fort, and it waji evident 
to idj that a great ar^Hery duel waa/ftiff 
TbeVoRH^: 
tohlidted their ' ^ 
between Ifepdoo 
I flHng 









led when I had viaited Jt a 


/’i 

week and Fhaff betor«» im)w . 
magnificently provided d^th <»niwh, ah# 
litod fire^ -cctot ‘ 

Chatillon HtUe 
tossing showed that t 
a hialtery ihere also, and weto 
tile roost of the defensive W^liS 
toe Prussians had left behiilMt 
Gradually the whole horizon h 
enveloped in the smoke from 
and toe thunders of the artillery 
distinct^ audible for miles around* 
the great {)laiu below, that which, III*: , 
l.SbT, received upon its w 

delegates of all the nations, several thou- 
sand men were manoeuvring. Tim abeen 
of their arms, the occasional faint ^ 
echoes of martial mu#ic, l)orne to ^ oil|vv 
the breeze, gave us all the aphrit o( 
review, while we were in the presence of 
an active battle. The whole 8p«^ 
front of the £colc Militaire was 
by regimen ta of National Guards, who 
manauvred with much precision. A brill- 
iant staff rode up and down commandtog , 
imperiously, but with our field-glasses iTo 
could discern that they cast timid glattoto 
in the direction of Issy, where the 
every moment gained in vigor. ? Its Isw- 
mendous fusillade was showing its iriUtbe 
line of smoke under the l^l^iies of 
and the Versailles troops and the wip 
vering response on toe iQBurgento*;^^ 
indicated that the fort was now to 
ge|, ' 

Suddenly we beard toe shtt^ of 
the insurgente’ battei^ to f 
hood of toe%l^nned0d»(jtosto& 
and has|toti^ towaidk-toe ; 
that pditt, where a glito^ 

Porto ItoiDot. 






'ctf |nit|iPlte arrest 
to t)|eN»it ’the ramparts. I, 
^ aria pnxieeiiea in the direc- 
' ' T^phal 4^^-’ On ge^ 

near whence I cO® , 

view o# the Neu% 
an far as CourbevSte, on.. the 
l@^^ 4 ^s%atgh avenue ^ Neuilly, which 
irfwout the slightelit carve or break 


now endeavol'ing to retake. This bard-; 
cade was stoutly defended by the insar* 
gents^ho were protected by batteries 
on alludes. 

^ Jn and arotrad the Triumphal A rch , and 
half-'Way down the avenue of the Grand 
Arthy, in the dhr^ction of the ^ghting, 
was'clusteredf perched, stuffed, packed, 
and jammed together, a crowd of perhaps 
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until the Mil ahuta out the view bey^pd, thirty tboueanc^^^ple. Moat of i 
I saw battle was engaged, and wero citizens of P|&i and from the apper 

^belk classes. They wj» in carriages and 

ttt tte air, and dog-carta, mounted on omnibuses, and 
ea?h sM^^^Piaid to have one^jhuudred oA tbs l^ooniea and roofs of the euiv 

juat^ rouadi|||:> hous^ Men and nomeiv 
andlialf^ droaii^^,^ked„;and lalghe^ 

|hja'vgat^^f 

%W*««liiMiP|tel»a wer*'--: 
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l^w these people of Bociety^looked 
jHth such evident uncouwni at what 
seemed to be the beginning of asangui- 
nary clyil war. The men che^d and 
the women waved their handkerchiei^ 
whenever a shell burst, but for what 
reason tliey would have been puzzled to 
say. The foolishly frivolous and fashion- 
able class, which neither represented 
Paris nor France, was iu full force on 
this occasion ; and once or twice the 
Communists, stalking about in the crowd, 
showed an inclination to strip these fine 
birds of their feathers. Numbers of car- 
riages filled with American ladies and 
gentlemen were gi'ouped about the Tri- 
umphal Arch, Here and there jx'ople 
were so enthusiastic in their praise of the 
.Communal troops as to call out adverse 
criticism from their aristocratic neighbors 
in tlie gathering. 

Now and then a little panic was pro- 
duced by the ambit ion of some shell, which 
overleaped the range of tlie previous 
ones, and which fell with a frightful 
crash, and not far away. Every moment 
sbelts came np steadily in a little putf of 
white smoke, which was speedily illumi- 
nated by a flash and then died away. 
Sometimes the line of battle iu front of 
the gate, only a short half-mile from the 
Arch, would be seen to waver under the 
pressuTO^of the fire of regular troops ; 
^en the whole avenue would look like a 
fchruace, jets of flame escaping from 


immonse1?|pd8 of smoke, for teumic^tw 
at time. Now and then one car i;- 
m^n would disfipp^ar under the epAto 
explosion of a ei^ll ; theti a 
musket-fire would break out from hedge 
and house and wall, directed at a|>* 
preaching Versailles aitillery-meh, and 
the crowd regarded it as a glorious spec- 
tacle, and laughed, and ate bonbons, and 
went quietly home to dinner. But it was 
astonished to learn that, an hour after it : 
had left, shells were falling tliickly on and 
around the A rcli. 

The government ti*oop8 had got the 
conti‘sted barricade again at considerable 
loss, and were now' steiulily approaching 
the gates. When I left siiells were fall- 
ing by dozens in the rich and fashionable 
quarter, — the Versaillais not hesitating 
to iKunbard tht^ capital, although they 
l»ad called the Prussians Vandals because 
they hud done the same thing. Many 
insuigcMits were coming back f^m th^ 
liglit, cross and blei^ding, and eltmwing 
citizens in no gentle spirit; fresh artil- 
lery trains driven by liners wlio hud de^* 
Hei U‘d at the outbreak of the Cominutte> 
and the guns, niamicd ])y soldiers i^ 
all kinds of uniforms, rattled up through 
the Ehamps Klys/*es, and went towards 
the gates. With the glass we could see 
that Ncuilly had been Ijadly demolished i 
houses bad been riddled with shell, aiid 
many people were killed in the street. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN. 

Pictures of the Comtnuno. — fteneml Cluserct. — The lloata^cs. — A Visit to the Communal Ministry of 
Public Instruction. — Tbe Amisticc. — Touching Incidents of the Fratricidal Struggle. 

D URINCt the whole of the month of front. There was at that time no pillage ; 

April a vigorous but useless fight tlic citizen guards were neither brutal 
was kept up between troops of the Com- nor impolite. Women were treated with 
inune and those of the regular govern- genuine respect, and al^iough a Belgian 
meat at Versailles. The^luittle on the eoi respondent had telegraphed to his 
road to JSleuilly, described in the la.Ht journal that the excitement liad made 
chapter, was claimed by the (’omnumal every one ghnstly and green with fear, 
authorities as a vi(‘tory, and lh(‘ Com- and ready to gnaw liis fingers with re- 
mnne issued a flaming despatch in which morse, such was not the esise. Ara- 
it said that ‘‘Bergeret himself ’’was at bulanees were almost the only vehicles 
Neuill}*. This “ Bergend himself” seen in the bombarded quarters. The 
amused tlie' Parisians wlio w'ere not red flag waved on the tops of all the 
sympathetic with the C’ommune. and the buildings and most of tlie churches; 
poor fellow never heard the last of il. barricades W(‘re going up right and left 
although he wtis soon replaced as the in the princi}>al streets. Citizen Pascal 
delegate for war by Clusc'nd, who inaii- (ironssid, destined to lK‘come famous in 
guratcal his (lainpaign l>y posting up a connection with the Commune later on, 
proclamation to the people of Paris, in wa.s the liead of the (‘rnnniission for the 
which he said that the Versailles troops construction of 1 barricades. Half-way 
were shooting the prisoners, killing the up the C’hamps Elys^es, the ofHccrs of 
wounded, and firing upon ambulances, battalions guarding that quarter had 
AlK>ut tills time tiie Parisians di.seovered made a line of demarcation, beyond 
that tlicy jyere doomed to suffer a second which only those citizens honored with 
bombardment, which sccined likely to passes were allowed to go. 
prove much more serious than that to A visit to this quarter wl^h^ I made 
which they had becu subjected by the on the 9th of April, may seifi 0^ typical 
Prussians. The bombardment of the to visits any day thereafter until the 
siege cost JPoris but only one hundred entry of the regular troojis into Paris, 
and ninety lives ; but that of the Ver- All the side avenues radiating from the 
sallies tiXfOps was far more deadly, and Arc deTriomphew^e filled with soldiers; 
appeal's to Imve lieen of nom^whatso- gUns were stacked in one street, and 
ever In hastening the surrender of the liners, who had deserted at the pntbreak 
capital. ,, ^ of the Commime, were tranqniliy^'bttild'' 

lu of April we went ing fires to|i^il cofiTee, paying 

day to a^ntbnvto the alus^ |rhich came eveiy^ 
ba^k to the* minut^or two to&Jth^lr E^hboihood. 
from the We were, halted 'at the'; 



^ ^Atat, 


Atch^ wid this diminutive official pro- 
oeed^d to examine our papers Vith much 
dignity, when a series of hisses 

followed by a deafening crash caused 
^'the little Frenchman hurriedly to crumple 
up our passes, throw them into our 
carriage, and force our reluctant coach- 
man forward. The shell struck in the 
centre of tlie Avenue des Champs Elysees, 
sending its deadly IVaginc^nts in all direc- 
tions. Then came a tremendous series 
of detomitions, and the air was tilled 
with bullets, and the r/e7>m of what was 
called a mitraWe ))ox. From all sides 
f*ame ccho(\s, sounding like protests fn>m 
the dejtarting owners of the tiuert'-^idems's 
lining each side of the avenue. At the 
Ottoman Embassy we found nnmeious 
marks of shot and shell, and two t)eo[)le 
were killed at ttie very doors of liie 
Embassy that jnorning. The yom ger 
soldiers were so exeite<l that they jostled 
us right and left and made rather sharp 
coininents on the curiosity-seekers. 'I'lie 
men on guard were of Uie ludter cliuss ; 
some had been forced in ; otlu'i s had 
Tolunteered, and were anxious to tight. 
In the Rue de Chaillot we saw Mr. 
Washburue’s caniage driving lapidly 
away, the old gentleman quietly reading 
the morning paper as he went Ids round 
of daily duties, which in variety and 
piquancy have never iKien equalled in 
the biatory of the American Legation 
in Paxie. 

When the great fight at the Porte 
St. Martin Tlieatre was at its height, 
Hrheti houses on either side of the 
street were completely wrecked, and 
a storm of shot and shell had raged ftar 
Oiore tlMin two hours, I saw our Ameri- 
eftn lii&ter quietly drive up to the 
barricade, and, step[)ing in^ the front 
rank of tiba repti^rs, take out hb opera- 
glasses) A moch of the iritua- 

the sib^e, 


and then ii^tlre aS coolly as lie wi^ 
leaving his box at the opera, ' ^ 

In a few moments w© were kt3bill!A||ig4 
directly in front of the ArcS? ^ 
Avenue de la Grande Arm^e ; and here, 
a soldier remarked that the ROyalisUi 
as the Versailles troops wei-e called* 
were hard at work. Why they should 
have chosen to bombard the quarter tu- 
habiU'-d almost exclusively by wealthy 
Parisians iiiid foreigners tliis soldier was 
at a loss to discover, and we quite 
ngreed with him that it would have 
lieeii, from a Vtusailles point of view, 
more piacta^al to sla ll llellcville and La 
Vilhlte. When we came back to the 
Hue de Presbonig, a lady sliowed us in 
tlie u[>per chumlu r of a mansion the 
wreck of costly furniture, briC'-h-hra^, 
Sevres eliina, and fine paintings just 
caused ))y a shell from m Vei’sailles 
battery. Neai ])y, a fine villa, occupied 
by an Ameriean family, had been visited 
by .so many shells that all the treasures 
in a bcauiifiil art cabinet w'cre demol- 
ished. The day previous to our visit in 
the diiectiou of tlic Porto Maillot, while 
a poor woman was giving her 
^jtusband a dinner bIm* had brough|Ppp, 
a siiell killed him and curried a|||Hpri 
of llie womnn’s face. Almol|B|l^ih6 
same time a sentinel was the 

diseliarge from a gun hung the 

shoulder of an orderly galloping by, 
the gun being t/mclied by a fragiDcbi 
of shell, which embedded itself in Ihe 
orderly’s back. 

The curiosity of the Pariaiauft ciittiicd 
many casualties; but as soOii ifel i 
wouuded;^an was seen a group gftlh(^0 
about him, and, while they were gifitiwilt 
him. splinters from newly 
sbell^K^le many victimf 
two hundfcd 

ttn 





mAi liardly ten )()er cent, survive, 
all t^iese men were stiuck down 
, by^lls Just ready to explode. The 
a^n.^Jeadii^ to the ]^is do Boulogne 
w# ^mpty and desolate enough. A 
few soldiers hung about the gate lead- 
jug into .the wood, and a solitary sen- 
tinel on the ramparts was hugging his 
gttn. 

At the American Legation there was 
ho sign of life. A half-drunken old 
man, drawing an apple-cart^ as he passed 
the door of the Legation had ins patriot- 
ism awakened by the spectacle of ex- 
ploring strangers, and had just taken 
one of US by the collar for a Pmssian, 
when he stumbled and fell ; and there 
was a terrific crush which nearly fright- 
ened him out of his senses. Picking 
himself iip^ he took his apple-cart and 
departed in haste for a safer neighbor- 
hood. It was a curious si>c<;tacle to sec 
hundreds of ladies and gentlemen watch- 
ing the white smoke puffs of Valericn, 
and to see them retire gradually as the 
gunnei-s got their range, and as the shells 
came nearer and nearer. The children 
went on calmly playing hop-scotch in 
the streets, and men and women sat 
in their doors waiting for events, and 
gossiping about tlie wounded. No 
American lady who visited Paris during 
the Oommhne thought her morning com- 
plete without she had been driven out 
under fire and had seen some incident 
of the bombardment. The Communist 
officers were very fond of parading be- 
fore straugers, and usually made artful 
appeals tli^r sympathies, Dombrow- 
8ki, Slid iUteia of his type, ma<)|» a good 
aj>peamiD^; and their eloquence was 


hfs men were mutinous and no longer 
desired td march. Disarm the% citi- 
zen was the answer. “ But I cannot 
disarm^bem,” he said. “ They will be 
about the Streets dying with hunger in a^ 
few days if I do that. You know there 
is no work, and we cannot afford” — 
Here he was sternly interrupted, and 
informed that the Commune had no 
duties towards any man who would not 
fight to protect it, and that if the recal- 
citrant needed any charity, after they 
were disarmed, t])ey might go to .Ver- 
sailles to get it. The result was that, 
the men did not carry out their intention 
to mutiny. Calhoun speaks somewhere y, 
of the cohesive force of plunder ; but 
here it was the cohesive force of a com- 
mon misery which kept these men in the 
Communal movement. 

At this time the Communal insurrec- 
tion was re8j>ected and dignified ; but it 
was destined soon to degenerate into the 
broadest license, and the wildest social- 
ism, and most vindictive carnage. The 
Conservative party, in its fright and in 
its anger, invented accounts of the exe- 
cution of priesis and the sacking of con- 
vents and chinches which had never 
taken place. The Sacristan of N6tre 
Dame even wrote to the Paris papers 
that his golden and silver vessels re- 
mained in the same I'eceptacle where 
they had Iain for years, and denied the 
story that the Communists b$fd inquired 
for them. 

The famous decree of the Commune as 
to hostages was published on the 6tb of 
April, and wiw provoked, it is said, by 
the fact that the Versailles troops gave 
no quarter, and that the hundreds of 


quite convincing. 

Oite I wiMi at the Ministry of 

ei||>ige4^ with Gen- 

wbeik' .a chief 

of that 


suspected persons who had b^a 
rested and imprisoiked in the gloOpj^^ 
garrison building gt^Versailtes wwe 
treated widh ; rt rtMe 

Httb ei the 
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tJkat any execution of a prisoner of war^ 
or a jperson of the regular government of 
the Commune of l^aris, should be in* 
^^stantly followed bv those of a umn** 
^;berof hostoges, who should be designated 
" by lot. This was generally eK)nsidered by 
the propei-ty-lioMing classes as the inau- 
guration of a new reign of terror. The 
arrests of the venerable Arc'hbishop of 
^Pari 9 , the Cnr 4 of the Madeleine, and 
various otlier of the numerous ecclesias- 
tics, and their ijuprisonnient in the Con- 
ciergerie, constituted a fatal error, and 
the more intelligent of tlie Communists 
recognized from the first that it had 
placed tliem under the ban of })ablic 
opinion in more than three-ipiarters of 
the communes in France. Tlie Arch- 
bishop wrote a letter explaining bis 
position ; that he was held as u hostage, 
and saying that, if the barbarities of 
which the Communists accused the Ver- 
saillais really existed, they were highly 
reprehensible. The Arch]»ishop a<l(lod 
that he wrote this sentence under no 
threat, but of his own free will, as a 
good French citizen. 

A few days after the prelate’s arrest 
a friend said to me, I have been this 
^ morning to get my cure released. I told 
the Comimmists that they were keeping 
in prison a Republican ami a much older 
revolutionist than themselves, and that I 
myself was prosecuted for ray lil>eral prin- 
ciples long before many of the iea<lerH in 
this movement were born. They infonned 
me that^the cure was kept merely as a 
hostage ; that they were compelled to use 
severe measures to diminish the arro- 
gance of the Versailles troops ; and that 
timre were so many priests connected 
idth conspiracies for the reestablishment 
of the Empire, or fora new monarchy, tliat 
they would doubtless be compelled to ar- 
rest them all. They denied, however, 
that any bad been maltreated,” 


General Cluseret, in hie post as deW- / 
gate for war, was the virtual head of 
the insurrection until his rigid devcition 
to discipline made him uupc^ular* 
One of his fii^st nnnoanoements was^that 
he did not intend to be disobeyed. He 
signed one of bis preliininai’y orders 
“Minister of War,” On his own ao-! 
count, and no one contradicted him, 
because he seemed competent to fulfil 
the duties of that position. His court- 
martials worked quickly, and had but 
little mercy. The General had lived 
I)(>orly and fared hard for many 3'ear8 in ^ 
pursuance of the cause of liberty. A 
consummate energy and a certain dash 
and bravery wen? his chief qualities. 
Not very long befort? the Eini)ire came 
to grief, C'ln.sei ct was visited in his lodg- 
ings at Suresnes by some Imperial 
agents, who informed liiin that he w^ 
their prisoner. He denied this soft im- 
peachment, and announced to them that 
he was a naturalized American citizen, 
lie Insisted upon being taken licfore Mr. 
Washburne. who uecompani(*d him to 
tlie Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
there .a Hpcei<‘s of couveution was made 
by whi<'h ('luseret was allowed to re- 
main till days on F reneli soil. Before 
tliosc iiad expired he had obtained an- 
other ten days of grace ; and so he 
continued to [irolong his residence until 
he had accomplished the revolutionary 
work for which he had refintered tlie coun- 
try. From the first he was determined 
not to deceive tiie Parisians as to what 
they might oxi>ect even if they achieved 
their aim of making Paris a free city. 

He waraed them against all Socifdlsttc 
DODsense, and assur^ the sold)eWI/i^i 
they would have to go bock to 
workmen as l)efare. Aided by f 
wh^t remarkable ehief of 
ceived hundreds of 4^ 

despatched humeuee 

■ ■ ■■ . , 





^rniog, I went to ofloest I 
wiui aecoflted by a oaptftin, who said to 
me Eoglbhi I dm from Pawtucket, 
andMve come home just now to help.*’ 
Ant^h^r inl^uired timidly what the Ameri- 
cans really thought of the cause of 
Parisi and scowled as I explained to 
him tlid drift of opinion beyond the sea 
as td ^ great Communal insurrection. 

list of unsuccessful amputations 
during these anxious days was enor- 
mous, cousidering the reputation for 
sm’gery that the French had theretofore 
maintained. The chief suigeon at the 
ambulance of the Palais de rindustrie 
told me that of one hundred and forty- 
five wounded brouglit to him in two 
days, all but five per cent, would die. 
The great number of am bu lances, as the 
extemporized ho.spitals were called, 
which had existed during the Prussian 
siege, had been dissolved or scatUu-cd 
right or left ; and so the Coirnnune under- 
took to form ambulance companies, each 
containing twenty doctors or health 
ofiicers, sixty medical students, ten wag- 
ons, and one 'hnndrcd and twenty litter- 
carriers. Each company was divided 
into ^slx squadrons, two of which rnust 
at any time be found in the ward to 
which they belonged ; and all these 
were to be subject to the orders of a 
medical commission sitting at the Hotel 
de Ville. The doctors received the pay 
of captains.' The Communists accused 
the VersaUles government of allowing 
its batteries to play ppon the press am- 
bulance Jbat inside the fortifimtioiis, a 
to wWch five hundred seriously 
bounded men were lying. But each of 
the contesting forces claimed that the 
other the Geneva flag. 

gnn^boati on the Seine 
^nd^the were the 
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service against the Prudtoum, now had a 
red flag floating above them, kept ||tom 
constantly up, and were ready to go 
into anjr engagement where they could 
be useful. Their duty was to keep thcj^ 
Seine clear of any sudden invasion of" 
Versailles troops. The batteries of the 
Trocadero had been throwing shell into 
Mont Valerien, a feat which few observ- 
ers thought they could accomplish from^ 
Trocadero, whi(*h in those days was a 
barren plateau with long flights of stone 
steps leading down to the Seine. The 
spectacle was remarkably fine. The 
wlade horizon would be obscured by 
w'hite smoke for a few moments, then 
the veil would arise, and the battered 
hulks of forts Issy and Montrouge would 
loom u[) and disappear like phantonns in 
the battle mist. The smoko from the 
batteries at the Porte Maillot and at 
these forts hung like a pall over the 
city one evening, and the fusillade was 
80 heavy and sustained that many peo- 
ple rushed out of their houses expecting 
to find Vmsaillcs troops in the Place de* 
la Concorde. 

On the morning of the 23d of April I 
went to the Ministry of War, and, after 
some waiting, saw General Cluseret, 
with whom 1 had an interesting conver- 
sation. T'he General was dressed in the 
simplest manner, wearing an old Ameri- . 
can Alpine hat, and a plain suit of trav- 
elling clothes, rather the worse for wear. 
The anteroom, as well as the grand inner 
hall where the officere of the Second 
Empire had so lately disported them* 
selves, was filled with troopers of all 
shapes, sizes, and conditions. One cav- 
alry man, covered With mud from bead 
to foot, leaned wearfly on his sword and 
told the story of attack ; auotoer 
stroked his long y€^w^n|ustaohea,*and, 
gitrwlcd because ^ mm could 

bmd .to .grogg; of 
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. oiie two blood-stained mi 

\^iilklf^|lmii8 clamored for the ISreneral, 

[ Msted on seeing him. When the 
el was at its height, Cluseret stalked 
lit of his office, jostled the soldiers right 
left, and exclaimed that he coold 
not be bothered with these silly tales ; 
and each coniplainei* shrank aw’ay. He 
went to an inner room, where tlie council 
of w'ar was at once called, and one could 
see him through the open door, deciding 
and discussing measures anxiously, but 
with a force of will which swept every- 
thing before it. Yet he admitted that 
there was plenty of cause for discour- 
agement, and that not even the most ex- 
traordinary animal magnetism could for 
any length of time overcome and cow 
so many thousands of unruly spirits as 
were to be found in the ranks of the 
Communists. 

Those officers and troopers w ho came 
and went in the war-office seemed will- 
ing enough to die for the Commune, if 
it were necessary. Among them were 
many old men, hard-featured, with sixty 
winters* snows on their heads ; and two 
mr three of these venerable rebels told 
me that they were volunteers. They 
were risking their heads for forty sous a 
day, said the houryeois; but I believe 
that they were honest in motive, and, 
had they been properly drilled, would 
have done wondei^. 

Over the gate of the Ministry of War 
Pottered the red flag, with an inscription 
of the Commune of Paris on its folds. 
Just within the portico, where the sun- 
light was merry on the gorgeous glass 
and gildiog, a pretty cantini^re bad 
taken oit her shoes and stockings and 
was wariiing her feet after a long march. 
Every few minntes processions ol small 
boys* from eleven to sixteen years of 
age, marched each flonrisbii^ a crlm- 
wl^ ,, 


sorters from theYenwuHes army i were Ju#t V 
going out to the £r<mt on this day. ;JPhey 
,^^were enthusiastic ih thpir cries for 
freedom of Paris. A little drunepner^ 
boy, eleven years old, marshalled them 
along, and a great crowd gathered to see ! ! 
them march past. Then came, lumber^;^r 
trains and requisition-wagons, badly 
mounted orderlies gallopu% to and. 
and slouching Mobiles, with their ,^ns 
slimg on their shoulders, men sulten in ) 
aspect, and not soldierly in mien. ^ 
Armed with a letter of introduction I 
went on this same day to visit thedthten 
Minister of Public Instruction at the 
Il6tel de Vi lie, which edifice I found so 
surrounded w ith barricades and sentinels 
that it seemed impossible to approach. 
At last, by tortuous ways, we got into the 
square around which so many revoju* 
tionary currents had eddied, and where 
Louis XI. ’s hangmen had elevated their 
cross-tree and ladd(‘r so many tihiea. 
At the entrance to the last barridide 
was a citizen more or less under the 
influence of drink, as Communist senU* 
nels were too often found. To Uiis 
zen I was compelled to read my letter 
of introduction twice, and to exhibit all 
the pai)er8 which I carried in my 
ets, among them a telegram some two Of 
three years old. The huge red aeal, 
with the outlined woman supposed to 
represent the goddess of war filttii^ 
upon an outlined throne, with Jlaja of 
glory about her bead, Anally «a&^ 
this good man, and I piuuied 
a row of mitraiUeuset and p4d^ Of 
twelve, as the French oallod 
the gate of the great 
Some of the cannon were 
tceted by heavy Iron ahiei^i 
as to abater thh arhlHeiy4m| 
whece there m^|;fkt \ 





tance watching with hated breath the inittsion. You can judge of that by the 


niovementa of thegi*eat man. A throng 
of youths, aged from fifteen to eighteen, 
was hastenli^ln and out of the gates. 
These boyB had come to get authorized 
for various aatwices under the Commune. 
Making my way up the grand staircase, 
and passing /the private office of Citizen 
who .|iad j|pt recently emerged 
froig hhi diseipKettu^y cessfluement in the 


envelopes sli-cwing the floor.” • There 
was something impressive, if also a little 
amusing, in the manner in which the old 
Communal fnnctionaiy took for granted 
the permanent separition of the Church 
from the State, and the complete suc- 
cess of all the other revolutionary meas- 
ures. He seemed ounvinced that his 
r^ign would last fur hi# lifetime, 
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he had only to go to the <bal<jtmy On the right, as I entered the hallyi saw 
M the front of the great edito atSd to the fine fresco representing Lntetia seated 
ilBten to the harsh cracking bi the on a throne^ with her bow and spear apd 


pcetry and the boom of the cannon to 
^^convince him that the battie was not yet 
over. This deformed and amiable “ min- 
ister” had been beard of before in 
Franc?e. He had published a map of 
the country, of whic^h the tracts dis- 
tin^uisheil by the ignorance of their 
inhabitants figured in black, and tliose 
of relative intelligence were denoted by 
white. He took great pleasure in show- 
ing me these maps, and expressing his 
indignation at the folly of preceding 
governments in allowing ignorance so 
long to disfigure fair France. He 8j)oke 
hopeful!}' and sternly of his task, was 
anxious for information from abroad, 
and said he hoped soon to begin to ex- 
change reports with the great educa- 
tional commissions of the leading foreign 
capitals. I could not bring him to any 
expression of oi)iuion as to ihe merits 
of his military colleagues. Ib^ put aside 
all my inquiries with dexterous and def- 
erential courtesy, and at last conducted 
me to the office of the Citiafm Vaillunt, 
.||rho was charged witli tlie higlie.st du- 
fies connected with public instruction. 

Citizen Vaillant was not to be found. 
A grand review was in progress in front 
of the H6tel de Ville. Two field bat- 
talioDSf some tliree thousand men, had 
been drawn up in line since my entrance, 
and now stretched across the Place de 
Gr^ve. From the long hall fronting on 
this place, — hall in w hich the Executive 
Commission and the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the Commune had established 
their antechambers, — I ooiild see the re- 
view in progress and hear the crash of 
the drums. That which seemed an echo 


a gigantic shield, and with the world at 
her feet. How bad this daughter of the 
morn and the child of smiles and sun- 
shine fallen in the last few eventful 
months ! 

The troops undergoing review looked 
fairly well. Bands. not so full as those 
of the Empire, but patriotic and blatant, 
marched to the front of the grand 
entrance with a huge tambour-major 
preceding tliem. When the customary 
routine wius finished, the Colonel drew 
up, to<^k off hi:5 hat, and shouted “Fit)# 
la LujiniT ' — “Hurrah for the Regular 
Army ! ” — and I then perceived that 
there were many line soldiers in tbs 
ranks. These were tlie men whom, after 
the seven days’ tight, (ieneral De Gal- 
liffet 80 mercilessly slew. The review 
continuing, the same Colonel called 
around him the numerous Captains and 
electrified them with a short speech. He 
finished with the loud cry of ‘^Forward 
to fight, and die for liberty, for work, for 
home, for La Commutt4^I** and then, 
shaking hands with each officer, he raised 
his sword. All the other swords flashed 
in the air, an oath was taken, and the 
columns of men went wild with cheering. 

Presently appeared members of tiie 
Commune legislative body, which seemed 
to have for that day suspended its 
gession for the express purpose of ludiug 
in the process of electrifying the tl^ps. 
One venerable memlier, with 
hair, made a fiery addrcM, IwWSittto 
the rgnks, shook corporals and imik and 
file by the hands, seemed likely to fall 
ujjon their nedw andwe^, had he not 
b^n pressed for time. The harden of 


in the dlsti|ai|p waft in reality the dull 
music of the ^erfailles batteries playtqg 



erhry subject was sacrifice of self 
the great objects ol^frfedim and the 


legal 
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ba|tiiibD9 marched^fllwi^ fcom the barri- sieye. 
^atiefi, and towards the Champs Elys^es 4nd>| 
and the Forte Maillot. The soldiers/i^um^d 
defiant with their glittering swords 
pressed tight against their right shoulders, 
seemed capable of course and disci- 
pline. Among them were men of all 
sizes : one officer was six feet high, the 
next one four feet ; but the eyes of each 
were alight with the same fire. 

On the 25th of April two hundred 
and seventeen victims had been cairied 
out of the avenue leading to the gate of 
Les Temes, and every day brought fresh 
slaughter. An armistice had been ap- 
pointed, then postponed, because the 
Commune had not succeeded iu deciding 
u|)ou its future war-measures, and the 
\’ersaiUe8 government had not a fresli 
number of troops to put to the front. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women had gone out to tlic gates pre- 
pared for a pilgrimage of curiosity to 
Neuilly during the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and now, turned back, they were 
muttering their discontent, and inspecting 
tlie great groups of statuary on the 
side of the Arc de Trioiuphe towards 
Neuilly, where shells had made great 
indentations and scratches. In the mid- 
dleof the grand group representing a w'ar- 
rior defending his fireside was the scar 
of a shell, which had struck deeply in 
and nearly severed the head of the re- 
cumbent child from its body. Down at 
the gate thousands of wagons crammed 
with the furniture which had escaped 
bombardment choked Hie entrance. Hag- 
gard iromen and half-star>'ed children 
carrying boa^ on their backs wandered 
aimlessly about. At last an armistice 
was suddenly deokled upon, and we all 
went out as fta* as It was* possible to go, 
iuixious to gat some hjea of the progress 
being made ^ pa^^Hiegers, so to 
judge of ths j^l^bliP^lcugth of the 


I went out by the Porte Bineau^ 
in in thb wilderness of semi^ 
through which I at l<t 
pame into the town of Neuilly, wbea^ 
I could look back to the Maillot |ate, and 
see. the flames slowly rising from a burn- 
ing house, out of the eellais ot which 
had just come a number aged old 
women who had been lying^|6oncealed 
so long that they could scarce!}" se^ in 
the daylight, and tumbled over 
smallest objects, trembling at the leasi' 
noise. 

At Neuilly the tales of misery and 
destruction w'cre quite thrilling. At one 
house the mistress had been rendered 
insuiic by the horrors of the boinbard- 
incnt, and was so violent that she waa 
confined in the cellar for ten days, and 
no one dared to approach her except 
occasionally to throw her food. In the 
adjoining house a woman had died on 
the fourth day of the fight, and it was 
not until the tenth that the little funeral 
prcK'essiou could pick its way among the 
skinuishes to the cemetery. Between 
two houses wc saw half-a-dozen artillery 
horses in the last stage of putrefaction ; 
and as we came back there passed us 
n cub all that was mortal of a man who 
had died iu a ctillar for lack of food two 
or three days before. In a house ou the 
Avenue du Roule a horrible spectacle 
presented itself. There had been a fierce 
combat there a few days before, and four 
National Guanls lay dead in a confused 
heap, their hands tightly clinched, and 
their faces blackened. One had lost both 
legs, and another an arm. The court- 
yard of the house was so strewn with 
ruins of the ceilings that I could not 
find any mark of the entrance of a shell. 
A woman in the throng of visitors 
found a collar of pearhi im^ferch, where 
a dead man was lying wi^ his mus 
still loaded and his ej^ turned toy 
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V window, whence doubtless oftme the 
«bot that killed him. 

The Communist leaders, in commonl^'f^ 
■xjating details of the fighting, said that 
the troops of the lino did not fight 
furiously, but that the gendarmes and 
the old Imperiul police of Paris, who 
were embodied in the Versailles army, 
went into their deadly work with an in- 
terest which was not feigned, and usually 
,gave no quarter. 

Arriving at the lines of our besiegers, 

I found the regular uniforms of the 
French army, but very little of tradi- 
tional French courtesy or grace. Those 
of us who approached the lines narrowly 
escaped arrest and confu>emcnt. A bar- 
ricade half-way up the avenue was flanked 
with dozens of cannon, and the artillery- 
men were all at their \)ost. Two women 
arrived at the line and tried to pass ; 
their house, from which tiiey had fled at 
the beginning of the fight, was only a 
short distance away. The sentinel re- 
fused passage. They discussed, and he 
expostulated ; whereu])on an officer 
eteppM forward, tfx)k tiie gun from the 
^nliners hands, forced the women back 

the point of the bayonet, and said, 
“That is the way you must talk to 
them.” Once an officer ordered a crowd 
of Parisians to move farther away or 
they would receive a fusillade. The 
howls of indignation at this statement 
were quite frantic, and the soldiers 
of the line, although amply protected 
by the gone of their own batteries, looked 
uneasy. 

One touching episn^ occurred during 
this day at Neuilly. Among the fragrant 
blossoms of the lilac bushes were the 
bumble roofs of the Institution of the 
Holy Cross and the Hospital of Our Lady 
of the Sgvea Sorrows. Here, for fifteen 
days, in the back oelkirs, weak and dying 
^todren hmi. been confined, while the 






shells rent open^j^iupj^r 

good Sisters of Charity eilse out* that 

this permitted^ an#; blinking 


in the unaccustomed light, hastened to re- 
move the invalids to a safer place. Idiotic 
and scrofulous infants, blind and in- 
firm dwarfs, palsied and half-frenzied 
wretches of uncertain age, were placed 
in the vast furniture vans from Paris, 
and jolted away to the capital. Moie 
than one beclouded intellect, dimmed 
by suffering, imagined some dire mis-- 
fortune in this removal, and protested 
energetically against it. Just as the 
wagons were about to depart a sister 
came running breathlessly to announce 
that the tiged director of the hospital 
would not leave his jx)9t. He was eighty- 
four years old, and faintly murmured in 


his cracked tones that he would die in the 
house that he had founded. But the old 


man, in spite of his devotion to duty, 
was earned away. Many of the Sisters 
of Charity objected to entering the capi- 
tal, because they did not wish to coun- 
tenance the Communal movement, wliich 
had dared to offend Holy Church. 

The batteries of the Versailles troops 
were only two hundred yards from those 
of the Commune, and here the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth and Forty-fifth 
line regiments were stationed. The 
armistice was announced to finish at 
five o’clock, and it was half-past four 
before we had closed our tour of inspec- 
tion, and we were obliged to spur our 
horses merrily to regain the The 

long, low, dark-gray walls of Parts/"snr- 
rounded by their deep ditches* siad the 
high-standing gate-ways, with their 
cult approaches, looked very impressive, 
and seemed almost impregnable. On 
the way back* we noticed a th^rtWsghly 
Gallic scene, — a young mah In the uni- 
form of the National Guari playing 
^^Mourir paur ia ** 
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wh^b.4<h^t frigh^i^l'j^er had *}«flt diacbarges from their biifcteriei^to frighten / 
motj^into th^j||)^eti "Ai^and the mu- away the crowds. The singers instantly 
sician BtO^a #<39^ dispersed^ and the owner of the piano 

with stentorian voices the lugubrious re- had it packed on the backs of some stout i 
frain. Just then began a panic, the men, and so it passed through the Porte 
Versailles troops probably firing blank Maillot. 
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CHAPTER POBTY-EIGHT. 

lOombron'ski in the Saddle. — Tlie Fnroiffn Chiefs of the Commune. — Ceneral Clnserot. Hli Arrcat. — 
OclescluTic. — A Dcsmirin" Jlevolutionlsti — llossel. — licrfrcrct. — The Doclaraatoty PoHod. — The 


Combat at the Southern Forts. — A Hot Comer 

^TTITH Dombrowski in the saddle 
VV and invested 'with the authority 
of commander of the armies of the- 
Commune of Paris, the forward move- 
ment of the Versailles forces )>e<.‘ame 
more and more diflicult. Domhrovvski 
was one of the pictures(iue figures of 
the great insurrection, and risked his 
life freely in the cause for which lie 
|)!Eofe8sed sapreme devotion. He was 
^ young Polish adventurer, wlio had 
been admitted in 1818 to tlH‘ Cadet 
Corps in St. Petersburg, and liad stud- 
ied at the school of the Kussiaii gen- 
eral staff. He had seeii so/ne service 
in the Caucasus, and liad i»een <leco- 
lated by the Itussiar. goverrnneiit for 
services there. But wiiile lie was 
^gAtrison at Warsaw' he l>eeame in- 
Ived in a conspiracy wliich preceded 
the insurrection of 18Cy. He was 
suspected, denounced, arresU‘d, and 
impiisoned for a year, and lay in- the 
citadel as a prisoner wliile the wave 
of insurrection swept all around him. 
He was sentenced to death, but his 
sentence was comma texl to exile to 
Siberia. Henceforward his storj' was 
as romantic as that hero of melo- 
drama. On the way to Sil>eria he 
escaped, returned boldly to 8t. Peters- 
burg, where he was concealed for a 
time; then went to Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and China, arriving in Paris in 
18^6. He was next heard of in the 
^l^^'o-PruBsian wafi espous^ the 
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cause of Panslavism, and broke faith 
vvitii many of his old Polish friends. 
In 1870 lie lay in prison for a long 
time in Paris, under the accusation of 
forging Russian bank-notes, but he was 
acquitted of this charge, w'hich was 
proiiably tiie work of his [X)litical ene- 
mies. During the Prussian siege he 
did good work for the French, and 
after the capitulation lie drifted to- 
warils tile (^niimums and finally became 
a meiiilH'r of the famous Central Com- 
mittee. From that dignity to the j>osi- 
tion of military (.‘timmandor of Paris 
it was but a step for a bold and am- 
l/itiouK man like Dombrowski. He had 
his licad-ipiarkTs in the Place Ven- 
dOme, wheri‘ lui w'as always surrounded 
by a rather hetcTogenebus staff of 
young and enthusiastic men, many of 
w'li<»in I am convinced had absolutely 
no sympathy with the socialistic wing 
of the Commune, but who were filled 
with the faith that Paris, by winning 
back her municipal liberties, would'iBJivn 
the Itcpublic, and would raise up ilitp* 
dreds of thousands of allies throi^ll^ 
the country. To blame those 
and ardent men who willingly laid 
their lives for the sake of prtnidpm 
which they believed thoroughly hl*^^ 
orable and patriotic, would imi^ 
and unfair. There was mpfe 
who knew how to live tinwugh 
nine weeks of the Hke 
and a geut^nmn, 4x>ndes 



% aii^ of the ei^^mes in which the thftt he bed compromised the sltaatiop 
grosser spl|^ of th^oKftmnne indulged ; by issuing decrees, which, although goo#, 
and those were Ihh men who perished, in themselves, pould not be carried out/ 
on the barricades, or in close action and which engendered complaints from 
during the seven days’ fight, disdaining the officers of nearly fifty battalions, 
subterfuges and disguises by which they One officer, with whom I was personally 
might have saved their lives. acquainted, carried to the Executive Com- 

Dombrowski replaced Bergeret, who mittee of the Commune documents fromi 
had been much ridiculed for his vanity forty-five battalions, decrying the Clu- 
and assumption, and who, on the whole, screl regime, and demanding that the 
was a clever and conscientious worker exacting General be displaced. The 
in cause which he thought right. Comiannal journals did not hesitate to 
His fatal mistake was made in the dis- accuse him of neglect and incapacity; 
astroiis expedition against Versailles, but most of the officei-s contented them- 
where he got his men under the fire of selves with criticising him as too ambi- 
Fort Valericn. During the fourteen days tious. 

in which he was Gencral-in-chief, lie There was a story current in the capi- 
probably made more mistakes than any tal, shortly after his arrest, that when 
military commander of incKlern times ; the Coiimumists were about to abandon 
but of his zeal and his eapneitv as an the nearly mined fort of Issy, ^nd all 
executive officer, although he was of no had left save the one man who was 
use as a General, there was little doubt, have fired the fuse which would havdP; 
When General Clus(?r(‘t sent him to sprung a mine, Cluseret, with two hirn- 
prison because he bad refused to oliey dre<l men, reoc( Upie<l tlie ramparts, and 
there was a great roar among the fob insisted on holding the jxisition. It is 
lowers of Bergeret : and fie himself wrote certain that he never had any intention 
on the walls of his cell this propliwy, of delivering up the fort, as he appreci- 
founded on his satiric insight into the ated how disastrous such a course would 
nature of the half-educat<‘d and sns- have been. I asked several officers 
picious master with whom the (’oinmun.nl were directly concerned in his rem 
chiefs were dealing: ‘‘Cluseret, I am if there was any accusation of dishonesty 
waiting for you here.” He did not have against him, and received emphatically 
long to wait, not more than a fortnight; negative answ^us. Among the members,^ 
for the 22d of April saw him at liberty, of the Coinmuue, however, there were^ 
and Cluseret was soon in bis place. 'Fho those who said that he had offered to 
disgrace of Cluseret was decideni upon give up Paris for the sum of 8,000,000 
the moment that the extremists of . the francs. These gossiping gentlemen 
Commune discovered his disapproval of had nothing on which to found those 
their illiberal and oppressive measures, scandals except the great contempt 
He even skid of his friends, “They which Clu8eret^O$ually manifested for 
may shoot but tlicy cannot make me them, and which, perhaps, led them to 
work agafnst my conscience.” At the fancy that he was an enemy who had 
time that JPort I«»y was announced as managed to get a position in their midst, 
hkely to into the bands of the Ver- He never sat with members of the 




saiUes tii^ps, General Clu8ei*et had Commune at the Ville. When 

already bA un^i^lned on the p**etext the two members of the Comn ^||j| v' 
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fStmjraittee came to announce the dis- 
^atisfacfion with him, and to bint at his 
deposition, he answered quietly that lie 
i had for some time expected it. 

Delescluze, w ho was the delegate for w'ar 
of the ephcmei'ul Commune, was a man 
« of finer mould and of larger mind than 
most of his colleagues. Journalist, pub- 
licist, and conspirator under the Kmpire ; 
conspirator again after the declaration 
of the Republic, in 1870 ; imprisoned for 
the attempted insurrection of the 1st of 
October, — he was already a notiible figure 
at tiie beginning of theCoinmunal [icriod. 
Like Cluseret and Rossel, — the unfortu- 
nate young soldier who preceded him in 
the direction of the Commune’s military 
affairs, — Deleacliize laid a profound con- 
tempt for the drunken helots w1h» aired 
socialistic theories on every poshi- 
occasion. Wiiile he was in favor of 
^^Xtreines, in the conduct of the CDUtliet, 
be was peri>etually afraid, Kst l»y ‘‘x- 
cesees the Commune should alioijate 
from itself what little sympathy Europe 
still felt for it; and it is reported that 
when he heard of the execution of the 


in the Protestant igligion, wa«[ a pure- 
minded, austere, and vigorous ybung offi- 
cer, who would have boea certain, had 
he not step{>ed aside into the thorny 
paths of insurrection, of winning high 
honors, possibly a marshalls staff, in the 
French sendee. He was a keen writer 
already, a brilliant strategist, and at- 
tracted to himself no little notice in 1869, 
when the last volume of the correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I. was printed, by 
demonstrating in a clever article, pub- 
lished in the Temps^ that the books on 
strati‘gy attrihuU'd to Na[)oleon were not 
and could not possil)Iy have been wTitten 
by him. At Metz, during the siege, 
Rossel was the determined enemy of Ba- 
zaine, whom he believed a, traitor: and 
his hostility was so vigorous that he was 
i)npi isomal in one of the forts. But he 
cseajKxI before tiie capitulation and, dis- 
guised as a peasant, traversed the Ger- 
man lilies, and got to Belgium ; then, 
after a brief visit to his mother, in Lon- 
don, hastened to 'lours to place himself 
at the disposal of the Government of 
National Defense. (Jarnbetta knew and 


Aix^hbisbop .‘ind the other hostages, his 
became quite livid, a great soh of 
dBt&otion rose in his throat, and he sank 
down in liis seat, saying, ‘‘ What a war ! 
But we also will show that we know' how 
ilto die." He w'as aa, good as ids word, 
and died with a coiltposure and bravery 
worthy x>f an ancient stoic. 

The appointment of Rossel as the 
successor of Cluseret was a kin<l of con- 
cession to Cluseret’s views us to ngid 
discipline. The new delegate for war 
was but twenty-seven years of age, and 
had graduated from the School of Appli- 
cation of Metz only throe or four years 
previously, coming out of that school 
with the grade of lieutenant. Rossel, 
son of a French soldier of merit, and an 
'^^sh mother, who had brought him up 


appreciated Rossel, who was an apostle 
of the doctrine tliat to treat for peace 
with the (Airmans nius national dishonor. 

He went straight into the ranks of 
the C'otnmime as soon as the insurrety 
tioii broke out, and wrote a plain letter 
to the Minister of War in which' ho said 
that ho placed himself without hesita- 
tion in the ranks of those who bad^ not 
signed peace, and who did not coant 
among them Generals culpable of capitu- 
lation. He was Cltiseret*» chief of staff 
for some time, and presided at Qje ^bnrt- 
nmitial where citizens refused to 
do military duty for wre 

judged with great seveHty. '^ 
otliers before iiim be was 
waste bis enetgy and ^ 

Bge flgahwt tbe -.fillip®’ 



look of _discipliiM|^|^d jealousies which 
honey *00®[^>ed the Insurrectionary forces ; 
and after having vainly endeavored to 
get together twelve or fifteen thousand 
men to lift the siege which the Versaillais 
had laid to Fort Issy, he gave up his 
office, ironically demanding at the close 
of his resignation the honor of a cell at 
Masas, He was taken at his word, and 
a ^committee of public safety sent a 
guard to arrest him. But he succeeded 
in . escaping from the custody of the 
ferocious committee and enticed his guar- 
dian to accompany Inin ; and it was not 
until the close of th(‘ seven days’ fight 
tliat he was found by the governirient 
troops and taken with the r(‘st of the mob 
to Versailles, No fairer and more jiroin- 
ising young life was sacrificed at the 
posts of exeeutioii on tlie bloody field 
of iSatory than that of Ibissel, His 
broken career has a pathetic interest for 
all who admire even the first indieatums 
of military genius. Uossefi fell into 
the trap w^hich was fatid to so many 
noble andgiftt‘d men. He Indieved that 
the Communal effort was practicable, 
that it was honest, and that there was 






It is wonderful, when one looks back^^ 
upon the resistance of the Commune," 
and the harum-scarum fashion in 
which it was conducted, despite the in- 
disputable talent occasionally shown in 
it, that it should liave endured so long 
as it did. In the train of Dorabrowski 
was a group of four young men namedf 
Okolowicz, born in France, of Polish 
parents, and all energetic and capable 
officers. 

During the last half of April the 
Commune was in its declamatory period. 
It issued its famous declaration to the 
French people, in which it claimed that 
the Commune had the right to form and 
deku miue the aspirations and the voice 
of the t)opulations of Paris ; that at this 
time, as on so many previous occasions, 
Paris was toiling and suffering 
whole of France, and preparing, by 
combats and sacrifices, the intellectUljl^^'^ 
moral, administrative, and economical 
regeneration of the nation. The Com- 
munists denied that Paris was seeking 
the dost ruction of French unity, but that 
it wanted inditical unity, the voluntary 
association of all, local initiative, the 


really need for combating the govern- 
ment which had iuskdled itself at. Ver- 
sailles, and which, as he and so many 
others thought, would reestablish a Mon- 
archy rather than declare a Ue public, 
Bergeret, Cluseret, Rossel, Deles- 
cluze, Dombrowski and hie Poles, La 
Cecilia, and a few showy officers, — 
these were the men who were ex{>ectcd 
by the incompetent and intolerant ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee ” of the Commune to or- 
ganize, wltb the rebellious National 
G^uard, the^p^tnanent defense of Paris 
against a and angry army as- 

seftibled at Vars^les under the com- 
^ MtcMahou, with such 

»e CIbm.v, La 
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free and spontaneous coojKiration 
individual energies with the common 
object of the well-being, Ul)erty, and 
security of all. The Communal Revo- 
lution inaugurated a new era in politlcg^^ 
was the end of tfeA old official and clei^ 
cal world, of military supremacy and 
bureaucracy, of jobbing in monopolies 
and privileges, to which the proletariat 
owed its slavery and the country its mis- 
fortunes. “ As for ourselves, citizens 
of Paris,” the proclamation concluded, 

“ we have a mission to accomplish, a 
modern revolution, the greatest and most 
fruitful of all whidi have illumiiiited 
history.” 

To this Versoillei replied wi^ 
of soom and indignation, and 
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i\^t no j^loy could 
wieln with rebels and darters. The 
moTetnent which has broken forth in 
Paris,” said the Vei-sailles proclamation^ 
has in it no coherent idea. It is bom 
of a sterile hatred against social oixler. 
fit has the fury of destruction for the 
fSske of destruction, a certain savage 
spirit, the gratification of a desire to 
live without resti-aint aud without law. 
The word * Commune ' signifies noth- 
ing else* It is only the expression of 
ill-regulated instincts, refractory pas- 
sions, which full u[xm the secular com- 
munity of France as u[X)n an olisUicle 
to their accomplislunerit.” 

Tljere is as much exaggeration in the 
statement of Versailles as in the state- 
ment of Paris. It is, perhaps, the cxiw-t 
truth to say that the Coimmino arose out 
of ft mutual misuodei-stjmdiug. That 
the men who originally rallitul to the 
movement were actuated by base motives 
is untrae. -The Commune began a.s an 
honorable although a misguided protest 
against kingship, and against the usnrpa- 
tioQof autliority over the city by the State. 
It gravitated 8 |>eedily to the condition 
^ ft vast and dangerous riot, nowhere 
Greeted or controlled by u master hand. 
Then crept in the serpent of socialism, 
the demons of drankenness, lust, and 

f nge ; and all the fine theories and 
e aims of the original ju-otevsters, 
ttie extremists, who, like Deleseliize 
and Millierc and Flourens, had been 
watching for more than a year for an 
occasion to Uike power into thedr own 
hands, were swept away in the black 
smoke of the flames which burned the 
Tuileries and the H 6 tel de Ville. 

With the first days of May the combat 
at ttie southern forts had l>een daily in- 
creasing in vigor. The diapason of the 
gum sometimes thrilled the whole city. 

May had come the warm, 


sweet south wind, 
Hydros and 'Gen 


snggesi^l^ 
i ofTaortiaiem 


Farts; but on this wind ea<^ iftoming 
were l)orne the echoes of the booming 
cannon. From Trocadero, or from the 
Point du Jour, on the circular railway, we 
could see fierce combats engaged in be- 
tween the three forts standing out in 
bold relief, and the Versailles batteries 
80 high aln^vc them that the gunners had 
little trouble in dropping their shells into 
the fortificati(Uis. 

Thos(* of the Ntitional Guards who 
kept lip their diseifiline seemed inclined 
to .sell their lives dearly. They bad 
twice besieged Fort Issy and inflicted 
heavy losses on the Versailles ti'Oops. 
Kverv stej), every successive line of 
trenches, might Ik‘ suid. to have been 
trii(’<‘d in blood. Hand-to-hand combats 
\v<*re freipient. I'hey grew out of the 
reconnairtsanees w hich sergeants of oom- 
panies on either side w’cre eonstantl}'' 
making, and which often lironght on a 
general action . Both annie.s had trenches 
in front of Issy, positions which were 
ver\ hazardous. Now and thou theFed- 
crals, as the Comiiinnists were always 
called, would sally forth, and at great 
loss attempt to dislodge the Versailles 
tioops, amply covered hy tlieir batteries. 
On (»nc occasion the National Guards, , 
unable to remain ipiiet under the tcVrible 
rain of shells from the batteries sur- 
rounding Issy, sallied out towards the 
vhdtimiL of the same name, and, s**sj^^ ted 
hy a feeble fire fi-ora the lettered for- 
tress, cha«e<l, at the point of the bayonet, 
tlie Thirty-fifth and Forty-second line 
regiments, but left the ground »tr»wn 
w ith their dead. But wh^ the 
the fort failed, the line fe- 

turned to the charge, aud iil ^ 
which ensued took thteh 
National Guards iirisom^ 
most of tbfsm in tho i. 








taken many were 
clad in unlfoffi of the regular army, 
and thi^e gentlemen {passed 6ut of life 
at the end of a VersaUles gun-barrel. 

On this same day the Clamart rail- 
way station — an important position for 
the besiegers of Issy 
— was carried by as- 
sault by the Vcr- 
snilhus. This was 




making ab^nt tMiw hundred ] 

A Vemaillel^paper about this 
nounced that it was probable that the 
garrison of the Fort Issy would be ac- 
corded no quarter when it fell into the 
hands of the regular troops. 

While this combat was in progress 
Fort Issy, I was visiting the right wi^i 
of the insurgents’ line of defense, where 
some of the heaviest fighting took place 
for a fortnight after the taking of 
Asni^res by the Versaillais. A storm of 
shot and shell was hurled at them from 
Levallois, a little town only a short dia* 
tance from the walls ef Paris. 

In Levallois the commandant 
of this section had his head- 
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early in the morning, bofoitj sunrise, and 
was intended for a surprise; but the 
<J^iumandet found the insurrectionists as 
^ blcfts^tf. The Twenty-second 
of although 

loss, drove out the 
on them a 


quarters ; and here, also, was the Gen* 
eral Okolowioz, one of the brothers 
mentioned elsewheie. At this head- 
quarters I found im aide-de-camp of 
General Dombrowski, who had been 
detailed to command at this en^ of the/ 
line. He was a fair type of man^Bfthb 
defex^ers in the service of 
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f6h , ono 0 merchaot himself to his map, foupd mt 'whf^ 
n the b^levard, but house was, and gave the gunUers itistruc* 
since the riots of 1870 interested in tions to burn it. The Communists nad 
politics. He had fled some years before^ been using petroleum bombs for some 
from Russia, where he had been com* time, but had not found them Very suc- 
pelled to sen’e in the army, had fought cessful. They claimed that the Versailles 
|;oighteen montlis in the Polish insurrec- batteries had, by means of these bombs, 
' tion, and had spent two years in an set numerous houses near the Temee 
Austrian prison as a convict, with a ball gate of Paris on fire. But the most in* 
and chain attached to one of his legs, telligent of the staf¥-oflficei*8 assured me 
He was a brave soldier and a rapid and That in experimenting on a small house 
decisive thinker. The Commandant of across the river, he observed that it was 
file place looked more like a stalwart only afier the nineteenth shell had been 
backwoodsman from Manitoba tlian like thrown tiint the conflagration woa 
a Frenchman. He was six feet two. started. All the oflleers at this point 
wore superb florid mustaches and were badly monnt(‘<l, and few were 
beard, and had a licarty, unaffected decently e(piipi)ed. Their complete faith 
manner which was qtute winning. The in their final siicei'ss wtis quite pathetic, 
head-quartei-s was a small stone house, They all (‘stiinuled the Versailles forces 
quite within the firedine, so that shells as much smaller than their own. The 
came constantly screaming alK)ve it, or commanfhmt (/c pJurn at this point told 
falling with ominous crash close be.side mo he thought the safety of the Com- 
it. Here the Commandant hud with liiin mnne dep<‘nd(*d on the reoiganization of 
his wife and child, — the wife a noble- the National (luard. 
looking woman, who sat calmly when the Among the most impressive examples 
shriek of the shells was plainly heard, of dt^votion which I saw. at Levallois 
and who, perhaps, had perfect faith in was that of a young peasant woman of 
her husbauers jesting assertion that tlie twenty-two or twenty-three, who had 
was iron- clad. Every few mo- been night and day attending to the 
' ments the door of this house was swung wounded on the river line at imminent 
open by some soldier or under-oflicer, risk of her own life. As she came in to 
who came to rcix>rt or complain. Every head-quarters all the officers rose and 
t^^JiaR-hour a battalion arrived in front of greeted Iht with sUitely courtesy. She 
the house, coming cheerily up from its was faint with hunger and exposure, 
post at some other point on the line, the and, wlum she sat down beside the Corn- 
men singjug the Marseillaise and other mandant’s wife, grew dizzy and turned 
revolutionary songs. quite pale. She was well cared for? 

Hie Cominandant invited me to break- and the commandant himself cooked her 
fast, and Just a# we wci-c trying for the breakfast. For two weeks, the officer 
fonrtli or fifth time to sit down to table, said, she had found time to eat only one 
two gigantic artillery-men, grimy with meal a day ; and it is only when siHids 
|)owder and smoke, burst Into the room, starved out, said one, that she cmcs 
“ Commandant,” said the grimier of the up to head-quarters. She gently '|Us- 
two, ** we see men on the top of a house claimed all honor for het fideli^^i I 
just across the river, and Uiey are spy- am not 'the only one 
out.” The commandant betook she ii^ ) 
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little rough- 


Alt, ftiiil we don't mind a 
iag it." ; . 

From this time forward the days were 
ftiH of alarms. On the Sunday evening 
after my visit to Levailois the spectacle 
of the Ijombardment was grand beyond 
description. The fire way from the 
batteries at Point du Jour could be 
seen, — a fire lino flnsbing death and 
destruction at the southern forts and 
at the gate of the Ternes. The Iwmbs 
fell like hail; one conflagration lit up the 
whole section of Paris beliind tlic Tri- 
unii)hal Arch, and so 
increased in intonsitv 
that the spectfit^)rs 
at a distance fancied 
the regular trof^ps 
had entered and wen^ 
flring the deserted 
quarters. The Com- 
iminist soldiers ran 
liowiing through the 
streets, anxious to 
report themselv e s . 
almost despite or- 
ders. at the scene of 
tile struggle. One 
brave I remember 
distinctly. He had 
partaken somewlint 
copiously of the juice 
of the grape, and as 
he made his way 
through the dense 
crowds would stop 

from time to time to invoke an inmgi- 
narv iw^rson, whom he fancied was ex- 
postulating against his departure for the 
scene of ImtUe. But it is my duty to 
he would cry ; and at last he 
tumbled qdite helpless into a ditch by 
the curb, and, aupinely heroic, listened 
^ith drunken gravity to the cannonading. 
Oge leature of thi-^ alarm 

was the 




cry «tl«©d :%;ih'e 
had bfeen mM on by the 
Paris. I h^rd one aitillery-man say so 
to his oflScer, who at once gave orders Ip 
destroy any house whence a shot should 
come. 

The Commune was not happy in its 
external relations, w^hich were of course 
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mainly with the Prussians, and in which 
. M. Pascal G roll sset, quondam journal- 
ist, played a prominent part. Each 
time a communication was made to the 
Pi'ussian commander by an individual 
with a red scarf oyer his shoulder, the 
individual was severely snubbed. The 
Commune had a aj^gular coufideitee in 
the forbearance ol^ the 
fi'om the irst 


, .ty 


P Q weif such an / id^ ' |o ^’^swrn. ^ 

^ v(^‘*‘ WhaJk ! ” said a Frencl^ officer, who w«s 
In those days It evidfent that one ol Dombrowfekf s staff, when I asked 

^ attempt wipjd be made at a great him if surrender might not be the end* 


laminating ctpitrophe shonid the Oom- 
i ihune lose its battles and either the 
troops of the government or of Germany 
^attempt to enter the city. All the 
houses in the vicinity of the barricades 
of defense inside the capital had their 
windows pasted over with the long slips of 
%aper used to keep the glass from break- 
ing when a great explosion is expected. 
It was reported that certain sewers had 
powder trains lain in them, and the 
leaders of the Commune had sworn to 


“Surrender? Never! I am sentenced 
to death twice. 1 can die only <mce, 
and I will sacrifice all the lives neces- 
sary to preser\"e my own and to make 
the movement succeed. This uniform," 
and be ix)inted to the dress of a line 
officer, which he still wore, — “ uni- 
form condemns me to death, ana I will 
not be caught, — and I will not run away 
either." 

Saying this, he tossed off a glass of 
champagne, in which he toasted the, sue* 


blow these sewers up rather than to cess of the Commune. 
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world lost confUleiK'C in the lib- former paper devoted a gr^at part of its 
J- eral professions of the C'oniinune. space to ]>rinting lists of the poUticf^ 
As soon as the two mad mt'asures of spies who had been employed iHider the 
suppression of all the eouservative second Empire; and it is not ve^ 
journals in Paris and tlic absolute nega- U‘ring to tht‘ Frencli charatjter to note 
tion of the liberty of conscience were tlmt great num]>er8 of denunciations 
enforced, tlie Communists undertook to appeavetl in these pa}>ei‘s, and were evi- 
invest with a ceilaiu justice even the dently forwarded to the editor in the 
most illiberal of their dei'ives, and in 1 io|k' that under the exceptional circum- 
suppressing half-a-dozen leading news- stances acts of ])rivate vengeance might 
papers tf)ward8 the middle of April, it Ih‘ consummated. The printing of the 
announced tiiat tl)is was done U^cause it alphal>etical list of the spies was a fine 
was impossilde to tolerate in lK‘>8ieged str<>ke of the vindictive Communists. 
Paris journals which oiKuily advocaUnl Naturally, the chief of tlie political 
civil war and which gave militni v infor- judiee under the Empire had kept every 
mation to the enemy, us well as propa- letter of a))plication for tlie degrading 
gated calumny against the defenders of |H)sitions ; and these letters, now brought 
the Republic. There is an amusing per- to light, condemned to obloquy many a 
version of the truth in this stat4unent, man and woman who had l)efore been 
and a coolness in the remarks ulsHit whdUhI uespeetable. The applicants 
civil war which has rarely Ixxm equalkxl were usually jwople in reduced circum- ^ 
in degree. That the Communists thought sUinces, ladies and genilemen who had^ 
they were defenders of tlie Republic may no resources and few hopes of* any; 
be true, but that they were ignorant that and in most eases persons whose ante- 
they themselves had provoked the civil cedents were not entirely satisfactory, 
war which they appeared to deplore, The journal called the Commmie en- 
canuot be credited. lightened us with the history of the 

Witli thi snspeusiou of all the con- Black Cabinet in the Poet Office, where 
servative journals with the exception of the Imi>erial spies used to keep them- 
the Si4€le the Verit^^ the sensational selves informed by opening private cor- 
journals hM full soo{>e for tiieir pe- respondence of all communications be- 
< uliar verbosity. Pam Free and the tween imi>ortant persons, when they 
Commune were the two noteworthy tliougbt it necessaiy. The Comgmiai 
papwa which were most sought for by government also got^t, at great 
the ^|dberenl||^ Comnumc. The alltbecorre»|^nde«0eof 
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of fiepteml^r,” as it was M. Rochefort’s paper ieem^d to have 
f and the weekly instalments, sold dropped entirely out of notice. The dis- 
Plw a sou each, had an enormous circnla- gusting little P^re Duchem, filled with 
tion. This, with the publication of the filthy and unquotable comments on the 
correspondence of the Imperial family, political situation, had a circulation of 
gave those of the Communists who had ninety tliousand copies daily. This jour- 
any leisure plenty of reading. The nal was entirely written by one man, who 
Estafette was the title of a uewspa[)er pocketed about 3 , 000 francs of clear profit 
which had an immense circulation among daily. None of the Parisian journals 
the lower classes. It was a half-sheet, were allowed by the Communists to pass 
retailed for a sou, with spaces between the fortifications ; persons carrying them 
its spicy paragraphs filled with readily wen* arrested, and were likely to be thrust 
executed caricatures of the men of the into a filtliy jail, whore they might have, 
moment. The onl}' comic journal which as in the old Revolution, been confounded 
flourished under the Commune was with the mass of tlie condemned and been 
the Grelot^ which visited u|Km l>oth sent off to be shot. The otfleial journal, 
contending parties its satiric criticism, which the Commune thouglit it necessary 
In one of the numbers ^I. Thiers, attired to have in imitation of previous goveru- 


as an old lady, was furiotisly apostro- 


Dutaiiied nothing remarkable 


phhzing a tiny child labelled Paris, save the ('onmmnal decrees, devoted to 
Hainan Thiers: in the naim* of upselling everything that existed, and a 


Heaven do 3 'ou want?” 


most sin<j:ular y^o^///e/o/<, in which ft North 


“I want the moon.” And Little Paris American JndiMii did a vast amount of 
was depicted as regarding the rerte(‘tion scalping, and declaimed in the faithion 


of the moon in a pail of water. 


of the Ib-volutionarv orators of the time 


This was looked on as a Versailles of Dantoii and RobeMjuerro. 
view of the situation ; and the Corainu- Coinmnnist paiau^s each had their an- 
nists doubtless notified the editor of tlie cedob* of Dombrowski’s bravery. One 
Grelot that he would be under surveil- day, while making his way towards Iftsy, 
lance. In another caricature in the same we were told, and being accompanied 
Journal Citizen Courbet, the (‘elebiated by ojdy fourteen men, he suddenly heard 
painter, was represented as holding a tlic Qnt rive of a Versailles sentinel. 

at which all the bronze statues of His riH‘n turned pale with fright, and so 
Paris were in attendance, ha\dijg come faltered that they were all taken pris- 
down from their respective pedestals to oners. But Dornbrowski lx>ldly ad- 
beg him to save them. Courbet wa.s also vanced, and said, “Versailles*,’* and 
depicted as having already taken un- when required to give the countersign 
der his protection the Venddme column, he rushed uiM)n tlie sentinel, made him a 
Another comic journal of lesser impor- prisoner, dealing him a violet blow over 
tanee depicted M, Thiers as an Owl sitting his head with his own gun, and brought 
quietly on a tree labelled “ liestoration.** him away before the little band of chas- 
A ilood of light from the rising sun of neurn^ lying near at hand, discovered 
the Commune was poured upon the owl’s that they might have captured the leader 
and prance, a rosy young woman, of the Communists* military force«* The 
wi^ooking at the bird and making scorn- truth ' was that Dombmwskl 1 i|mI 
ftil remarks. ^red hy shot and shell In 
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it seemed that no U|ing man could con- 
tinue to exist. His soldiers iamgined 
him possessed of a charmed life. All 
the Polish otUeers depended muph upon 
the French love of entrain for success. 
General Okolo^ip never went into a 
dangerous place’ without crying to his 
men, Who loves me follows me ; and 
wherever Ids voice was heard there wore 
men to respond to his call. 

The unroofing of M. Thiers’s mansiem 
in the Place .St. (Georges, in uhediem-e 
to the spiteful decree of tlie ComuniiK;, 
was one of tlie silliest (‘pisodes of tlie 
great insurrection. The sloiu-liing sol- 
diers^who were engaged in it wmv lialf 
ushamed of tJie work, and o»ic or two of 
tlicin said so to those of us who went 
to witness the operation, d'he razing of 
the house to the ground was never eoin- 
pleted ; and M. Thiers pi ohaldy eon- 
bidored himself amply revcngtal up(m 
Rochefort, — a chance roiiiark by whom 
ill the Mameillaine was the origin of this 
Conniiunal measure, — when lie saw tlu* 
popular pamphleteer arrested at Meanx. 
drugged througli the miliUirv ]>risons, 
and, after a hasty trial, simt otY across 
the seas to the other end of the world. 

If it 1)0 true that the first impulse was 
given to the insuirection by the mys- 
terious International Society, it is not 
strange that one of the first blow.s stniek 
by tlie triumphant faction waa at tht* 
e^^tablished Church. But, whatever in- 
tGligence may have prevailed when the 
fu'bt measures were dictaUal, the suc- 
eei'ding ones were charatsterized bv noth- 


to define. Tllfy , bad a 
brance ef the persecution of the Church 
the old Revolution, and the confiscation 
of the fat lands belonging to abbeys and 
men as ten es. They recognized, with 

the unerring instinct of the peoijle, that 
tlie Church was oue of the strongest 
pillars of monarchy ; and they directed 
against it all the energy of their hatred. 
They closed twenty-six of the principal . 
cliurches of Paris w ithin a fortnight, and 
}uit the seals of the Commune upon their 
doois. Some of these churches were 
reopiMicd for the nu^etings of Commu- 
nistic clubs, us all pi/piilar assemblies^ 
W(‘re culliMl. The [iriesls who dared to 
]iidU*.st were iinprisoiH'd, and tlie spolia- 
tion of some of tlu^ religious edifices 
wa.'^ boldly uiidfrtakeii. The aendemi- 
eiiin Ma xinu* Diicamp, whose account of 
llu' ('omimine is not entirely to be relied 
uj>()i), luM'ause 1 h' represents the most 
viob'ct and jirijudiecd section of the 
tfuurtimisir: (n' middle class, nevertheless 
has ji line faculty for putting his finger 
upon the wi-ak points of the Commune, 
lie sMvs. in his eritiei^mson the attempts 
again.st liberty of eonseience in the in- . 
surreriion ; Those men who neither 
knew liow to wiite out a passport or a 
simph‘ without asking for advice, 

iu‘eded no cvunisel when it came to at- 
tarking the ('luirch. There, they had 
notiling to do Imt to overturn, and they 
excelled at this work. To close churches 
to worship, and to open them to the 
clubs, to des[)oil them, and to imprison 
priests, and to shoot them, — this w’as 


save a b^bd fury. Hundreds of all very easy. It wfts a persecution 
diousauds of the working people of the which made its maityjrB. It is impos-^ 
c apital were, «^ud still are, rebellious sible even to-day to imagine' in the nam^’ 
the authority of the Church ; and of what liberty this was done, because 
fi IS no exaggeration to say that scores among the Communista one could 
^niiousauds utterly repel the dooti'ines trace of no philosophy w^tsoever. 

^>1 CathoHeism md a kind of proclaimed themselves Mater ialiats aaa " 

Atl^eists, wlthput un^ltstanding irh»i 
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terms meant. They had 
her doctrine nor theory. Like tamed 
parrots, they said over and over again 
words the sense of which tliey knew noth- 
ing about. Their incoherence was such 
that they were in permanent contradic- 
tion to themselves, and did not know it. 
A moment before his death Theophilc 
Ferr<5 wrote to His sister : ‘Let it be well 
understood, — no religious cereinony, I 
-die a Materialist, as 1 have lived.’ Then 
he added ; ‘ Place a crown of iminorttdlcs 
upon the tomb of our mol her.’ Tlu‘ v 
were all like this. They repudiated tlie 
.Relief, but they j)reserved the emblem of 
it. They called themselves [nirtisnns 
of equality, libcirty, and fratiu nity. This 
was their device. Tliey inscribed it as 
the protocol of their otlicial acts, on 
their Hags, on the walls. 

“They did not understand that it was 
b}' Christianity alone that the peoples be- 
came free and the ina.^t('rs of their own 
destiny. Tosniipress future life, and the 
belief in the reward promised' to conrage, 
sacrifice, and virtue, is to bring man 
to a condition in wliieli he takes no 
heed for his soul, and seeks. her(‘ below 
only immediate enjounent. If we add 
to this the theory of Darwin, of which 
the Communists had retained only the 
dangerous part, we arrive fatally at the 
etniggle. for existence, which is a perma- 
nent insuiTcctiou, and at the tln'ory of 
selection, which leads straight to des- 
potism. 

“The Commune, perhaps witliout know- 
ing it, really wished to formulate its ideal 
of society accordingto these pnnciples, — 
H state of things which would have much 
llsembled a return to primitive bar- 
barism. By the application of such 
ideas we get back to the stone age. The 
iMbmane perished too soon to unveil or 
ph^ke its philosophical system, which 
would have been of a purely animal ma- 


terialism. We may^aw thk 
from the fact that BUespaeri-ef tejudj ad^ ; . 
mired as a director of the guillotine % 
many members of the Commune, was^ - 
the same time blamed and despised, be-^ 
cause he had, as they jtoid, invented a 
Supreme Being. The ^^ernment would 
willingly, imitiiting Auacharsis' Clootz, ^ 
have declared themselves the personal 
enemies of Jesus Christ, whose reputa- 
tion Jules Valh^s had declared was en- 
tirely overrated. Tims it is easy to see 
that every violent measure against the 
clergy was adopted without discussion at 
the Ildtcl de Ville.” 

The ( onnminists carried their dfuial 
of the liberty of conscience so far that 
lh(‘y took ))ains to prevent the children 
from attending elm roll, and would not 
even let the burial-serviee be read over 
tin' dead. One day in April the old 
church in the Rife St. Jabques was in- 
vaded by the F6derals. Sentinels were 
stationed at the doors; the fewlcneeling 
worshippers were informed that they 
must arise and depart, or it would be 
the worse for tluan. The priests in the 
saci isty were visited by two of the dele- 
gates of the Coiimmne, who said they 
had come to make a requisition, Jusf 
at that time a funeral procession arrived 
and stopped in front of the church, The 
mourners and friends entered to attend 
the mass which had been appointed for 
that hour. The sentinels informed them 
that they could not pass, and, as they 
found this very sti ange, the commanding 
ofticer said, “All that is out of fashli^ 
now. Clear out with yonndead man and 
take him to the cemetery ! That k the 
best thing you can do, — by far more de-* 
cent than to have him sprinkled with a. 
lot of dirty water by the priests." | 

The invasion of the convents imd 
search for compromising doeumei^ ii^ : 
evidentJC'' of the, .crimes which' 
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^ve were c6m- 

ujiHedtii the npr«<j ^08 religionsediflces,. 
f?v^ttWWJted great attention from all who 
f iiiere in Paris during the insurrection. 

* In the Plcpus, a celebrated religious in- 
> rstitution in th^^bourg St. Antoine, the 
Communal selBiers announced one day 
that they had found something very 
^ horrifying. They came to one cell, 
which the terrified nun who was com- 
pelled to serve them as guide refused to 
open ; eo tliey forced an (uitraiiee, and 
there found in a narrow dungeon thre * 
nuns, who had been imprisoned for nine 
years. Neither of the three women laid 
sense enough to understand that deliv<‘r- 
ance was at hand, but each seemed dimly 
to realize that something Ktrang<‘ Imd 
happened. None of tlKun could explain 
why they had been imprisoned. In Die 
cellars of this convent the Coinmnnists 
dug up the earth, and annoiinci'd that 
they there found many skeletons and 
bones of childixm. This stiitenient was 
naturally denied with much warmtii I'v 
all the Catholic population; uherenpon 
the Commune announced that it would 
place the testimony of its delegates witli- 
out doubt, and opened an inquest on the 
subject, which was swallowed up in the 
absorbing excitement of tlie greater 
events when the regular tioops entered. 

In these dangerous and disturbed days 
of the early part of May one sometimes 
saw walking tranquilly ou the boulevard, 
aaif there had been no interruption to 
bW daily habits or the serenity of his 
intellectual life, the venerable composer 


eighty eighth ^ and eighty-nittS^P||R| 
was as fresh and apparently as niftr^P 
melled by the ordinary infirmities of age 
as a man of sixty. He was usually 
surrounded by a bevy of charming young 
women, who delighted in offering him 
piiblic profession of their admiration; 
and he accepted these delicate feminine 
offices, tlie presentation of bouquets, and 
pi’ctty compliments, with a grave and 
stately, courtesy, which belonged to the 
(‘Ider school, and of which the new gen- 
eration has scarcely preserved a trace. 
He was a great favorite under the 
Empire, both with the government a^d 
the p(‘()ple ; and 1 remember to have 
seen him standing hand in hand with ' 
Eossiiii, 0 !] th(* occasion of a great con- 
e(U't given at the Palais de riiidiistrie, 
iH'eeiving for niore than twenty minutes 
a I rememlous o\ atiou. Wreaths, crowns, 
and Dowers were showered about the 
two composers who had contributed so 
much to the intellectual enjoyment of 
the world. The hundreds of rniisieiaua 
ap[>landed as entiuisiastically as did the 
Iwenty-five tlionsand persons in the audi- 
ence. 1 question if there was ever a 
gr(‘atei' popular reception accorded to a 
miisieian. Auber had once been strik-y 
ingly handsome. His face, which was- 
very pale ; liis deep-set eyes, which still 
retained a bit of their quondam sparkle ; 
liis white hair, and his dignity of man- 
ner, — made a pleasant and a striking im- 
pression. Persons who saw him in the 
lobby of the Op6ra Comique, which is a 
kind of temple to his talent, for we can 


Auber, the ‘tyoungold” man, as he was ' scarcely accord him genius, would turn 
called by his compatriots, who persisted and iiiquii e who he was. The old mm 
iiV giving him a reputation which pos- who had had such a long and pleasant|||- 
tenty will refuse to accord him. reer died after an illness of a day or twOy 


of that race of Parisians in his mansion in the Rue St. Oeorgeii|. ^ 
an active and vigorous life scarcely any public notice was taleiM|r 
the allotted age of threescore his funeral, most of his friends 

reached ; and in his absent, and general public had 
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Ifmti music and the memories of 
^ ooflaposer to engage their attention. 

One. of the illogical notions of the 
'Commune ^was that in . the event of its 
success, it would be able to promote 
general and lasting peace throughout 
Europe ; and carl}’ in its ephemeral reign 
it decreed that the erection of tiie Ven- 
•d6me Column had becti an insult to 
sister nations, and should be atoned for 
by the deslructiou of this memorial of 
military glory. Sj)eakers at meetings 
during the siege had often hintcnl at the 
destruction of the Column, saving that 
the French nation had no interests save 
those strictly allied with peace, and, 
therefore, should not maintain a siaiuling 
menace and memento of triumph. Many 
a Frenchman who had no sympalliy with 
the ideas of the Commune had jamned a 
philippic against thegreat l)ronzecolumu. 
Auguste Barbier was not a great [)oet, 
but he w'RS a very good one, and whmi ho 
wrote his indictment against thi' Idol, as 
he called the Column, he created a j)ro- 
fouud impression, lie awoke an echo 
which the Bonapartist family would have 
much preferred to leave sleeping. Victor 
Hugo had also cursed the gigantic 
“Monument to murder” in verse none 
the less eloquent because fdled with 
malice and political venom. Ikirbier 
wrote a magniticent allegory, in which he 
described Napoleon as sjjurring the 
French people to exhaustion, yet de- 
manding that they .should goon, and for- 
ever on. His description of the entry of 
the Allies into Paris, in 181 4, and the 
manner in which the French people, 
yjfeich had been mastered by NaiK)leon I., 
HB been compelled to humble itself 
^fore the rude northern men and the 
iors of middle Europe, excelled in 
eloquence and i)athos any of the 
I agaiott the Second Empire* 

^ No 9OQit0' wa« the day set 



Commune for the down of 

Column than engineers asserted that its : 
fall would shake the foundations of'' the. 
most solid houses in the neighborhood ; 
and all the stupid shopkeepers for a mile 
around papered their hu^ glass windows ' 
with long stiips of thicic brown paper 
to deaden the results of the concussion. 
Many people urged that only the statue 
of Napoleon in his Ctesaric robes should 
be removed. The Commune had, how- 
ever, made its contract with an able and 
ingenious tiiiginccr, who, for the sura of 
3o,000 francs, wns to lay the monument 
low before a certain day, agreeing to pay a 
forfeit of (UH) francs for each day’s delay. 
The Column, whi(>h was erected in imita- 
tion of the .\ntoninc Column, at Rome, 
was begun in 130G, one year after Na- 
poleon’s greatest cam[)aign ; and the 
military adlnini^tr^ltion placed twelve, 
liundrcd ca[»turcd cannon at the disposi- 
tion of the architects. This enormous 
weight of bronze, amountmg to one 
million eight hundred thousand pounds, * 
was cast into plates, carved in bas-reliefs 
ri‘presciitiiig*the c'Xploits of the Imperial 
campaign. ICach plate was three feet 
eight inches high, and w'as separated 
from the one above it by a band, on 
which w’crc inscribed the names and 
dates of the various engagements. The 
pedestal, established on the site of the 
still more famous one on which stood 
the bronze equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV., was thirty feet high, ajad the 
column itself rose to the height of one 
hundred and eighteen feet. The eagles 
upon the pedestal were very artistically 
carved, and each weighed five hundred! 
pou nds . The effigy of Bonaparte , placed i 
on higb,^carae down twice in siicsoessl^.; 
generations ; aud now the tjilrd wsi 
fall. On the side facing the 
Gardens, and just under the dpn^ 
the Ciesar-EmperDr ffas 
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this ‘‘This monument 

,1^118 raised in memory of the glory of 
/die Grand Empire.’’ 
f ' It was said that some of the old Inva- 
lides wept when the Column fell ; but 
^ ^tliey were at’ le^t the only persons who 
SOfTered any mwked chagrin. For sev- 
eral days before the fall of the Cohiinn 
crowds thronged the Rue de la Paix and 
the adjacent streets, the workmen and 
workwomen being especially anxious to 
■ be present at the cereinon v. Many qnar- 
rfels arose daily in these gathei ings, and 
sometimes a party of irate Coiniminisls 
carried off to [)ri 8 on the men and women 
who had dared .to ex[)ress tliem.Nch cs 
against the trinin(>liant faction. On the 
’ lO'th of May the oflleial journal an- 
nounced in a modest tiaragraph t!i:d the 
demolition of the Cohunn would talo* 
place at two P.i\r, (‘ordon of <'a\ - 
alr}', the Republican (iuaid, clad in red, 
white, and blue, di‘s[)iti‘ the('ommnni,Niic 
hate of the tricolor, was slaliom'd on 
the Rue de la Faix, and pn-scnlly the 
UBoal crowd was so increases! tliat thi- 
masses were packed in with scaivOy 
breathing- room. Kvory few miiiiil('s an 
onJerly galloped through the Jiarrow line 
which was left o[H*n, hearing news of 
fresh disaster or [)robable vh-tory to the 
head-quarters. 

In the Place VendOme, and from tin' 
other side, battalions of troops going 


of Napoleon’s figure, thrice waved- tb^. 
tricolor, the flag of France, and theW. 
tore it from Us staff and threw it into 
the square. Very little re 8 [jon 8 ive cheer- 
ing came from the crowds below, but a 
band w'as heard feebly plac ing the Mar- 
seillaise. 

In the square, which, as we learned 
on that day, was henceforth to be called 
Place Internationale, a huge number of 
the eelel)rities of Paris Rouge were cpl- 
h'ctcd. Rochefort, accompanied by his 
(hmghler, his sister, and his secretary, 
was one of tin- first to arrive, and was 
assigned a prominent window. Many 
of the radical nnanhers of the late Corps 
w'crt' in tlie throng, but re- 
rc(‘ri\cd litiK* liotice fi'om an}' one. • 
.\inong the imanbers of the Commune 
wci'c Armiult, rlacijucs Durand, Portot, 
and hortunc., !<> whom was assigned the 
s|KS'c|) aflrr the di'sct'ul of tlie Oolninn. 
,ln>( MS tin' woiknum had iH’gun at the. 
cMpslMii, two lionis after the ap!)ointed 
lime. Mild the cMfilcs MttMchcd to the Burn- 
inii <»f the Column \vcre beginning to 
tiixhum. M ropc' snappiMl, and one of the 
Inhonas dropp<'d, half killed. lie was 
taken mwmv, ami otliors mounted at once 
to th(‘ summit to repair the broken 
e:dtle. 'fhe ex<Mlahlc crowed surged up 
and down, and many of the more violent 
Muarehisls talked of imprisoning the coif- 
tra(‘tor, who .seemed to have failed in 


oat to the fight beyond the fortificMtions his scheme. 

were singing lusty songs. Workmen Put just then tlie men at the capstan 
mounted on the balcony at tlie (k)himirs began to work again ; the Column gave a 
tnp, whence so many pco[)le, tired of’ slight shiver, and an immense scream, 
lif^, had oast themselves dowm to die, halt* terror, half delight, arose fiom tho 


maiuSBUvred the ropes which descended 
capstan, erected at a safe 
Irom the bed of brush and ma- 
Whi(^ the glory of Napoleon 
' 4 o repose. Towards two 
Colonel Henry mounted 


people. Yet it was necessary to 

cure another cable’. Workmen werelBp 

spatched to the Hinistry of the 

and another hour of Waiting wa 8 en#to|| 

by the people, who were profoundljj^^^ 

vinced that the feash woiM /be 

|At last a shargVwhisde^^'^^krimd 
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)©iie1;o watch, and just as a black-bearded 
gentleman behind me observed that he 
bad been a civil engineer for eighteen 
years, and he would stake his repu- 
tation on tlie statement that the Column 
could never be got down that Avay, there 
was a resonant crack, and the great mass 
descended rapidly through the air, A 
dull , dead sound was 
heard as the weiglit 
crashed through the 
pavement, and tlien 
an oveivvhelming 
cloud of dust arose 
and e o n c e a 1 e d 
everything. 

But the memorial 
of Imperial glory 


ing up the ladders on. to^tlaie statue AUd 
the crumbling ruins. The. > contractor 
had, after taking oft one of the great 
plates of bronze, made a deep incision, 
in the stone work. The Column ‘was : 
then shored up by two huge beams, one 
of whicli snapped like an asparagus 
shoot when the fall began. The Column 
burst as it fell, and the statue was sepa- 
rated from the dome. A sailor jumped 
upon it, and was about to crush the face 
of the bronze Napoleon with a stone, 
but was forbidden by an officer. Dozens 
of people rushed upon the Place, and 
carried oft hits of the stone and of the 
shattered })latiug. 

Fortune’s si)eoeh was neither long nor 
clocjuent, nor was it listened to. The 
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THE FALLEN CJ5SAH. -THE COLUMN VENI>6^1£. 


was fallen, and Communi.st8 emlu’aced 
Communists in the ecstasy of their de- 
light, and women ran hither and yon 
clapping their hands. The Federal cav- 
alcy^was pushed back by the gigantic 
k, and rctiTed, growling, and brandish- 
sttbtres of which no one w;as afraid, 
barricades at the entrance of 
The smoke and dust having 
ray, we saw men mounted on 
brandiBhiug 



, the 


only noteworthy sentence in it was: 
“This is the day of vengeance; this is " 
tlie defiance hurled at the assassins of 
Versailles; this is the day when the peo- 
ple reclaim their lights,” — allot whUib,. 
was somewhat indefinite.. During 
whole afternoon the sullen booming 
^the cannon was heard ; and 
"nounced that the Prussians were firib^p|| 
salute to the Commuxie, in bd»or dt 'f 
iifled conduct in taking dowa'^ 
memoyiid^ But Ibif 
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^:«l^ple .df the ’i^surd minors that pre- ju riotous dissipation. When the guard 
^ vailed. . , arrived on the night in. question, a large 

It -was about this time that the Com- number of officers were found supping 
; which had declared most radical sumptuously with an equal number of 


iheiisurefi against the vice of tlie 


great capital, and. particularly 
' against the legal recognition of a 
certain vice, sent a strong detach- 
ment of soldiers to close the cele- 
brated Caf4 Americain. This 
iant establishment, on one of the 
central boulevards, was, I Ijolievc, 
called American because the proprie- 
tor had loug exercised the profession 
of a restaurateur in America. It 
was without doubt one. of the most 
luxurious establishiiients in the 
"world. The private cabinets were 
adorned with gold ; the panels w'ore 
of satin, embroidered in superb 
colors ; elegant pituios, sideboanls 
loaded with crystal, and inlaid ta- 
bles, as well as the faultless cuishie 
and the excellent wines, had giv(Mi 
the cafi an internatiomd re[)ut:i- 
tion. It w^as built towards the close 
of 1867, when tlm Great Exhibition 
had shown the Paris tradesmen what 
a mint of money miglil be madi* out 
of strangers. The public su[Ji)er- 



rooms were rarely opened before midnight, otlicers wore seized, thrown into v^ns, and 
and were only frequented by strangers, a sent to the front, where they weic tinns- 
few fashionable aad dissipated Parisians, fcaivd to the trenches, and made to y0k 
and the Mite 6f the dissolute women of w ith pickaxe andshovel. The women were 
Paris. Many of the ca.fes had, already packed off to prison and to hard labor; 
been visited by the Communists, and the the waiters in the cafi weie seized, and 


gafpotw, or waiters, taken to soiWT in the all who had no excuse were drafted. 
ai^y/|jBut the Caf4 Americain had up The next day a sentinel was pitted at 
to time enjoyed a singular immu- the entrance of the ca/4, and np one 


The officers of the innumerable was allowed to enter. The 8hutters;| 
(Jdmmanbt staffs, resplendent with fancy finally put up, and the brilliant thr 
were accustomed to stroll of loungers on the terrace in 

towards midnight wh seen no until the arrivtf! ^ 
duty, and there to indulge regulars. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER FIFTY. 


' Escape fVom a Reign of Terror. --The Men who Composed the Communal Counclli.— Tte 

beginning of the End. — The Entry of the Regular Troops. — The Tocsin. — The Night Alarm. 


T OTTARDS oloso, the ComiTiuno 

tended directly to tlie e8tal)lishiih‘r»t 
of a “ reign of terror.” It did not enter 
coolly upon such a course, Imt seems to 
r have been driven to it, botli by its own 
' de8|>ernte situation and 1-y the madness 
of its suj)}K)rters, From the 1st to the 
23d of May, no day wrus without its 
revolutioiiary mc:usuros, some of them 
fantastic and ridiculous, otlicrs .savagely 
practical and dangerous to the seeiirity 
of the upixir and middU* chussi^s. \ 
“ committee of public safct\ e<)mp<)s<‘d 
of resolute men like Arnau<l. Mil- 
liere. Ranviei, and Felix I’yat, had the 
most extraordinary jjoweis delegatrd 
to it The Commune began to leel the 
lack of iiKJuey, ht) the izreat railways had 
to pay up tlieir ])ack taxes; and in one 
morning the rej>reHentati\'e?, of tla^ k*ad- 
ing cor j>o rations brought into the (i)m- 
munalodiCes many hundreds of thousands 
of francs. On tlie 4th of May, tin* 
Commune aMishexl all jM)litical ;ind 
professional oaths as useless an<l eiiin- 
brous formalities ; and on the same day 
it decreed the destnictiV»n of the “ Ex- 
piatory Chaiwl/' as the imxlest edifice 
dedicated to the memory of Louis XVI. 
is called. 

A few days biter, the Communists )jc- 
bolder. Citizen Fontaine was 
named as delegate to assume charge of 
the confiscation of ' the estates of the 
Hies and monasteries within the 
of the Commune. Presently, S 



the “ committee of public safety”; an4 
it was then that Delescluze, Eudes, and • 
Gambon wen* joined to the dreaded or- 
gan izjition. It is easy to see what 
would have been tlicir course from the 
hist prnelamation whi(‘h they made, and 
which was dated tlu' 2lth of Floroal, 
year ’7h ; or in tlu' hmuyeois calendar, 
M.ay l ltli, ]H71 . This proclamation re- 
quired that all citizens should ctirry coii- 
.staiitly alxait them cards establishing ’ 
their identity, by gl\iug their names, 
piob'ssioMh, ag(‘s, domiciles, numbers of . 
the b'uions, battalions, or companies, to 
which th< y belongi'd ; and furthermore, 
their pcivoiud description. With this 
strange law in full operation, no one 
Would ha\i' Ihs'Ii safe from arrest* 
'I’laaisands of p<‘o[)l(' could have been 
swept into griMit barracks and prisons, 
and p.aekisl t,og(‘ther there as they were 
in the old K<*voliition, on tlic siTn])l(* pre- 
text that their identity wius not clearly 
established. The committee of public, ; 
safety” alleg(Ml, ;us the reason for this law, 
that it was iKa-essary to know who were 
friends and who were enemies. In ! 
other words, it created a class of «us*i \ 
peots, and if It had once got tbem 
prison, who knows but tbatit mi|jht 
made victims of them Jis it did of ' 
hostages? '‘'/ill 

Meantime, the civil officers of the Co*9? 
juune were scourged wRh the fe«r i 
the Versailles government wonH 
by money wlmt it had not, ikiadiiv 
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.:fiOT decreed that there should be “ civil frequently reorganized, this body, on the 
/isominlSBionerB representing the Com- 20th of May, issued a warning to all 
;inune to act in harmony with, iq other individuals who might think of offering 
words to watch over, the generals of the or accepting money as bribes, that they 
^ree armies of the Commune. These would bring themselves under the penal- 
gfenerals were Dombrowski, La Cociliaf ties for the crime of high treason, and 
^ and Wrobleski. At this time, the baud would immediately be brought before 
of Versailles was seen by the Coinmii- .court-martials. i'X' 

nists in every misfortune, liowevei* little In those exciting days, when the fatal 
effect it might have on their camjiaigns. weakness of the Communist army was 
When the great cartridge factory in the bogiiiniug to disclose itself, the Com- 
Rue Rapp was blown up, and one liuii- inuiial legislative l>ody still found time 
dred persons were killed, this was t<> devote a little attention to matters of 
instantly attiihutod by the Conumuie to education, and it issued an order sup--^ 
the enemy at Versailles. pressing all the subsidized theatres, in* 

Another decisive step lowanls the eonronnitv, to use its own .language, 
‘‘Reign of Terror” was made on May “ with tin' ]>rinei{des established by the 
17th,' when tlie Citizen Haonl b’i;yaiilt, first Kepnblie, and ennneiated by the 
procurevr Or hi pirsi'iilial law of ^ ( lei niinal in the year 11 ” But 

with a great llourish of trunipi-l- the tim crow ning stroke of audacity was the 
following project. “ 'fhe ('onnniiiK' of (haaci* wliieh in<lieates, inore clearly tliau 
Paris, in view of the iinnie<iial(‘ iieees>it\ anUliinu else, the dcsperabi measures 

thereof, decrees: Article 1. -A jiir\ of upon which the (’ulnnnine w'as almost 

accusation can provisioiiall\ , in the easi* rt‘>()h<‘(l. It w'as published on the 2()th 
of pei’vsons accused of erinies or political of Ma\, and read as follows; “The 
offenses, prononnee penalties so soiui as inhabitants of Paris are invited to returu 
it has decided n[Hm tin' culpability of 1(» tln'ir lioines w itliin fortv-ciglit hours.* 
the accused. Artieh* ' 2 . — Sentmees Aftei’ that time their stocks and bonds 
shall be decided by the majority of the and the registries tluu'C'of will be burned.” 
votes. Article .1. — Sentences sh.ill lx* 'I'his emanated from the Central Corn- 
executed within twenty-four Juuirs.” niittee. and was sigmxl by a man named 

Raoul Riganlt hastened to add that he (irelier. It was expeetc'd to lu'iiig back 
would rather allow" a culpable j)erson to mauv thousands of persons w"ho j^d 
escape than to have a single innoiamt taken refuge in Versailles. It wafe the 
one injim*d ; and by this singh.* phi asv* vindictive menace of the non-property- 
,he betrayed himself, for he knew' that if holding class against the property-hold- 


thifi savage law were put into operation 
it W0u|d entangle In its meshes the inno- 
e^t fwid the guilty alike. Many simi- 
were brought forward in the 
of the Communists, and if the 
Jlt^ltrrectlon ..had lasted another month 


ers. As a witty French frieud of mine 
put it, the Communists invited the prop- 
erty-holders to come homo and be 
beaten, and threatened that if they did 
not accept this invitation their houses i||:id 
their proofs of wealth would be burned. 


have been in full opera- Nous awm refuse miewx qne 

^^ois; and tliey remai®|fc 
Dew made iu Versailles an^f the other subiirbaa|^P^ 

of Poblio ■ Safety, an^^^e^ay ^ 
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dSieral Cluserefs trial before the 
Commune was the last exciting |ncident 
previous to the entry of the regular 
troops. Cluseret conducted his own 
defense with great coolness and modera- 
tion, responded to the most idiotic and 
treacherous insinuations with frankness 
and courage, and when he was acxjuitted, 
after one or two of the more violent 
members had claimed his * head, with 
ferocity worthy of their ])rototypes of 
the old revolution he made the assem- 
bled members a little speech, in wliich 
he said that they had seen fit to arrest 
him and liad now seen fit to discharge 
him. He bore them no malice, and was 
willing to serve them again if he could. 

It is amusing to retlect that the most 
important charge brought against (Icn- 
eral Cluseret by his incom))etent and 
ignorant associates in otlice was tliat he 
had boasted tliat bis position was worth 
a million. “ Cluseret,” said the apes in 
uniform who denounced him, is going 
to turn traitor and sell us for. a million.” 
As the Ceneral himself told the Com- 
munists, — and as there seems little riiason 
to doubt, — the whole story arose over the 
remark of an Ameriean who called u[)on 
him for a pass with which to leave 
Paris, and who jocosely said to Cluseret 
on taking leave of him, “You were 
not worth much money a little time ago, 
but your place is worth a million now.” 
This Cluseret repeated, and was forlh- 
yrith>llenounced by some busybody. 

The meml)er8 of this company of dar- 
ing adventurers, who thus for more than 
six weeks . ihaintained the greatest iu- 


exifitei^ of a Supreme Being, and j ' 
rapidly organizing a grand scheme 1 

geance upon the whole property-boktihg 1 
class. This company contained in, 
ranks, contrary to what might be 
posed from its revolutionary actiohSs . 
few men of distinguished ability, and * 
few who liad ever been heard of outside 
the walls of Paris before. Blanqui, the 
sublime ’old revolutionist, whose whole • 
life seems to lui\'c been a blind protest 
againt^t tlic evils of monarchy, and who 
was no sooiier h‘t out of prison than he 
undertook some conspiracy which speed- 
ily brought him back to durance vile, 

— Hlanqiii luid no chanc*e to sit in the 
(V)inmnnal assembly. After actively en- 
gaging in two or thr(‘e abortive revolu- 
tions, which j)receded the great final 
outbreak of the C'ommune, he had gone 
into the soutliern departments to prepare 
th(‘ fnitliful \n tliosc sections for the 
coming change* at Paris, and was ar- 
rested and j)lae(;d in a fortress. Blan- 
qui Avns a man of Rnj)erior talent; but 
at the time* of his coiinectiou with the 
Cominiim* he had been so long in prison 
tliat lie had lost nearly all knowledge of 
nuxhuu progress, as well as his confi- 
denee in the professions of moderate 
lb‘]>ublieans in France. When be was 
finally liberated from prison, seven Or- 
eight years after he had been sentence 
to “pei’iietiial detention” for his partici- 
jiation in the Commune, he was better, 
acquainted with the courses of .the "stare 
and the pheriomena o^ the heavens thaa : ^ 
with every-day politi<;| ; apd he survived- 
his liberation buf a i&ort time. Tbefi; '^ 


flurrection of modem times, kept up a is something pathetic in the history 
very vigorous defense against an angry, tto old man, nearly thirty years 
and, on the whole, well-equipped army prison because of his undying batredmf: 
of regular troops, overturned nearly illlberalism, as well as because 
important and fundamental prin- valiant attetojpts to overturn the 
of society, suppressed religion, > merits |[hicb displeased him^ ; 

^^fttUy at morals, denied t^|^closlng ^years of life, vrhiblr 
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^ prisoner at Clervaux^ liia said died philosophically, like Delescluze, or, 

; ;#at he slept all day and stood wakeful with a^jertain bravado, like Millifere and 
< all night at hb window, studying the Raoul Rigault. They had boldly staked 
; sky, to which he had been compelled to their existence upon the success of their 
tarn his thoughts because the lower experiment, and probably the more in- 
world was closed to him. telligent of them were sorry to survive 

The origins and callings of most of its failure, 
the members of the Commune were quite The end came with startling sudden- 
humble. Amouroux was a hatter ; An- ness. At one o’clock on the morning of 
drieu, an aocountant ; Arnaud, a inanq- Monda}', the 23d of May, I was turn- 
facturer ; Arnold, an architect ; Assi ing liomeward from the central boule- 
and Adrial, mechanics ; Bergeret was a vards, afU'r a long conversation with a 
commercial traveller ; Beslay, who was marble-worker of Belleville, who had 
a member of the Finance Committee, w as givcji me an animated account of a 
described as “ retinnl from biisim^ss ; ” skirmish at the gates of the town from 
Billioray was an Italian paint(>r. I'liere wliieh he had just returned, when, at 
were workers in 'morocco, in bi-ess, in the (‘orner of the Rue Caumartin, I met 
bronze ; bookbinders, shoemakers, stone- thrca* friends, and we took our way 
cutters, dyers, bank clerks, milh'rs, togetlier in the magnificent moonlight 
chemists, jewellers, housc^-painters, to the upper story of a huge mansion in 
chairmakers, turners, pliotographers, the Boiilevaid Malesherbes. The friend, 
sculptors in wood, comniission agents, who was the lessee of this apartment, 
doctors, wine-touts, carpenters, lawyers, jnvitcd ns to remain there oveniight, 
horse-doctors, corset-makers, teai'hers, jnitting at our disposition the rooms 
civil engineers, and fiirniture-inakcMs, in which had recently been deserted by his 
this motley gathering of men wlio ho[)(‘d family, and mentioned his conviction 
to sway the destiiiic‘s of Paris, and by tiiat important events w’ere close at 
their conduct to infiuenee the iiolilies of liand. 

Europe. Finally, there weri* in the Even as he spoke there came a faint 
Communal Coundl no’ less than nine sound borne on the midnight breeze as of 
journalists, of whom two or three Avere nmsie in the distance, or like the clang of 
ylgorous writers, and appealed pro- village liells. Presently it came again, 
toundly convinced of tlie justice of the and at last sw^elled into a great harmony 
iz^ane movement in wdiich they were in- w hich was at onec superb and exciting. 
Tolved. Delescluze, Courmet, \'ernu)rel. One of the party — an Anglo- Parisian — 
Vallds (ufterwards the editor of a Radical sprang out on to the balcony, dfetened 
'paper in p 4 ris)#Vesinier, all had good for a moment, then rushed back into the 
loc^l Teputatlo 0 |j, ^Cluseret, Gustave room and cried, “ It is the tocsin ] ” 
Oonrbct, the we^-known and eccentric It was, indeed, the tocsin ; and, should 
P^ter, 'and Gustave Flourens, were, I live for a century longer^ I should 
the only Communists whose hope never to hear again so grand, and 
fi^ut^tion had extended l>ey6nd the so imposing an alarum. Thia night of 
^ their own country. The* ma- May was, save for the occasional cgick- , 

t y of, these men escaped alive out ing of far-oflf, musketry, so tranqffl|L 80 

gi^^irhirlwind of the laal of May*J ^ full of perfi|me of flowers an^3||^ 

brought to gree^|a've8, so 
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lusty life of the opening summer^ that it 
U|>psaied to revery rather than aroused 
, to action. Until the first notes from 
tile mellow bells the central district of 
Paris was as quiet as a village. As we 
had walked home we had seen here and 
there a belated soldier dragging his sore 
feet wearily along, or a gosvsiping group 
of servant-girls ; but nothing to call to 
• mind the danger and the excitement of 
war. Ten minutes after the hrazon 
clangor of the huge bells in the tower of 
N6tre Dame had Ix'en borne to oni* 
startled ears, soldiius, cannon, drums, 
ti’umpels, and bugles s(*emc(l to liav(‘ 
sprung out of the s<>l,id earth. ]\l(*n 
were shouting to each other from tin* 
roofs of houses; lights and wateh-fires 
sprung up on Montmartre' ; littk' bodie's 
of National (Jnards liasteiied to gnuip 
themselves into batialion.s ; ;md tin- wild 
notes of the bugles eclioed from ('very 
quarter. 

We sat long on the' balcony, liiiili 
above the trees, listoninu' b) tin* grand 
anthem of alarm wlii«'h i v^oniHled IVoin 
Belleville down to N("*tre Dana', frou; 
St. Sulpiee around to St. (iermnin d( > 
Pr(>8 Then, far awny, too, wln're, a.‘> w(' 
afUu'wards learuc'd, the' enemy h.-id Just 
entered, soim; bells t)eah'd their (‘liiim'S ; 
others gavcf solemnly the three regular 
clangs, which, when henrd amid tin' 
furious beating of the drum, piodnci'd a 
most remarkable etteet. Ainnuinition- 
wagons rattled away right and left ; 
and on the corner of the Rue Koyale, 
Dear tbe noble Corinthian front of the 
Madeleine, a great body of soldiers was 
collected, and w^e heard presently the 
monotonous clatter of their footsteps. 
Presently, mingled with the clangor of 
the bells, and the roll of the drums, 
and^e rumble of the batteries, we 
heali thi hissing and the bursting of 
sheBs, now Deiu|^^ow far^^away. ' 


was no doitbt of it; thi^regtdar army 
bad enters, and the great final battto 
was at hand. . / 

By-and-by the noise of the tocsin 
faded away into the i*ush of the night 
breeze ; and when we were ^eary of the 
heavy rumble of cannon going to the 
front, and caissons jolting by, we stole 
to bed, and from sheer fatigue slept 
until dawn. In the morning, when I 
awoke, after a dream of a garden filled 
with fruits and flowers, the first thing 
which 1 hoard was a fresh voice singing ; 

“ Boil I'ninrnis doit vivrt' pour die, 

Et pour olle 1*011 I't-ok/iuh doit mourir.” 

TIh' s('inj)i(<'rii:d (fd/niii^ tlu^ Getnroche 
of tlu' btin ieade.s, was already on hand, 
— as iH'ady for a eombat as for a 
As s(*oii as my cninjianioiis were sfdir 
we -*t;irte<j I** It'tivc the hoiis(‘, hut were 
m*'t by till* <o//r/V/v/e with tin' Statement 
that no oiKM'oiild \entiir(‘ into the streeiV 
that ti iaitllf wa^ imminent, and 0iat 
w(' }ia<l bai rii'adi s on all sides of , ua, 
hi'anl <'rii‘> of fright beneath" our 
windows, and thrsi' were amfdj ex- 
plained iiv th(' sibilation of the shells, 
wiiieh now began to pass over the roof 
in all directions. From tin* front win- 
do w.s of our lofty ajijirtinent we could 
s(‘(' till' dust caused by the crash of tho 
falling proji'Ctih'S ; and a Cfmfiagration 
on the Rue tie Rivoli was already send- 
ing uj) eolumuK of dense black smoke. 
Jii tho Place de la Concorde we could 
distinctly hear the noise of artillery; and 
all along the Boulevard Malesberbes we ; 
saw the defenders of the Commune, 
soldiers in uniform, and tbC boys 
girls froin the workman’s quarter tidclh|f ; 
up the paving- stones and piling tiiem 
barricades, cutting down sycan^J^ 
dragging them hither and you ^ Siii| 
fabrication of clievm^ de fiiee. 

li.", .. ' ' ' ■ . ' 
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m by two or Jbre« Ameri- 

cans, who bal been compelled to lend a 
hai^d at tbe barricades before they could 
pass, and who had only escaped arrest 
by staing' that .they had acquaintances 
in this our house, near the door of which 
they had been seized. A sergeant, with 
half-a-dozen men, was marking out a 
semicircular line of defense at the 
mouth of the Rue Pasquier, and watch- 
ful guards brought into the line of hil)or- 
ers all men who clianced to enter the 
street. We saw many who refused to 
work smartly rap[)ed over thelieads with 
the butts of guns ; and in sonu* (‘as(‘s, 
when a man had escaped, men ran after 
him and dragged him back. T\n^ doors 
and windows on the lower tUxjrs of all 
shops and houses were rapidly closed, 
and at nine o’clock the Boulevard Males- 
herbes, which at seven had displayed 
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all its wonted activity, was as silent as 
a country graveyard. We could look 
directly down upon the barricade, de- 
fended by two small six - pounders, 
handed with great skill by half-a-dozen 
men dressed as soldiers. From the ac- 
tion of these men we Judged that they 
were confronting a force by which they 
were likely soon to be attacked, and we 
watched their movements with breathless 
anxiety. As it happened this barricade 
was one of the ke3'8 of the situation. 
The attack upon it from the church of 
St. Augustin was one , of the most ob- 
stinate and vigorous made by the regulars 
during the street fighting; and by our 
accidental visit to this apartment we 
had secured a capital view of one of the 
most important episodes of the insurrec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE. 



Street-Fighting fts a Science. *»■- The BaiTicivdes. — A. Jius^ do (^7 M/frr*?. —— Looking Down on a Battle. —“Tb#** ' 
Burning of the Rue Royalc— Tiie Defciico of Montmartre. — General Dombrowski’a Death. 


I N a short time the Comiaunists in 
“our i)!irricii({e,” as wo now called 
it, received orders from some authority 
further back in tlie centre of the town. 
The marines maiKcuvrcd their little 
guns, tired away in the direction of the 
St. Augustin Church, which we could 
not see, although we could get a glirn[)se 
of pai‘t of the broad avenue leacling 
directly to it. There was much exciU!- 
ment after this preliminary shot, and in 
a few minutes it wa.s answered by the 
boom of a cannon, and solid sliot came 
crashi^ig against ttie great paving-stone.s, 
upsetiiteg the little guns and raising sm^h 
a dust and smoke that we could see 
nothing for two or three minutes, Wlieu 
we looked, one man was down. The 
marines had t^iken off their hats and 
were shouting, “ TTre la Commune,'' 
and forty or fifty National Guards were 
cowering behind the barricade which had 
been hastily repaired. Crash came an- 
other solid shot iigain. The stones flew, 
and two men were carried off. At this 
juncture, sharp-shooters were thrown 
out in front of our barricade, and a cry 
arose in the street that the regulars were 
about to cliarge. The liouse in which 
were was what is known in Paris as 
an ihU SUnding at -the angle “of two 
sfa^ets, it commanded a view in three 
diwetionfl. From the front windows we 
could look directly down u|x>n the bar- 
ricade joBt de£«jrlbed, on the right upon 
thi Booletard Malesherbes ; and on tl^, 
into two ^ three fttrecfts, wiuck ife 


now perceived were filled with Commu- 
nists, well fortified behind barricades, 

A great noise of firing now cmne fVom 
the (’bami>8 Klysecs, and we heard a 
bugle soumling tiie attack. By and by 
the sharp-shooters retired in confusion 
])cbin(l their barricade, and looking down 
n])on the barricade, we saw that they 
hud left four dead men beliind them. 

At this moment the circular barricade 
at the conmr of IIk; Rue Pasquier was de- 
serted by its dcfcmlers, who bad gone to 
n*iufor('<‘ the gre:iU*r one, cxtcruling di- 
rectly a<To^s the P>oulcvard Maleshcrbes, 
The rushing sound of the solid shot com- 
ing from tlu' church of 8t. Augustin was 
now incessant. The Versaillais had^ got 
the t>atU*ry at work, and were preparing 
to mak(‘ an attack, after having marie a 
break in the barricades. 

Towards four o’clock tlie storm of 
sliot and shell became so deadly and 
overwdielming that our rooms were hardly 
safer than the o[>en street. The Commu- 
nists had taken possession of all the bal^ 
conies behind the line of their , defenfl#^ 
and fMiut shot frequently into the win-* 
dows of the houses outside their 
becauai of their suspicion that tie ' 
regular troops had occupied some of*', 
those houses. About half paet fomr * 
witnessed probably die 
incident of the whole infimrrectilou* 
of our company who 
front window cried out, — “ The I4ai^ 
The UnerB}^ We aU nut lo eee, jfiiy 
there lurely enough wee 
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thebarric^e timidly, Through the rising smoke we could 
while the ih9U^ent| were loudly cheering dimly discern the figure of a woman, 
him in token of welcome. One of the tall, angular, ferocious, brandishing a 
Communists held his musket reversed in gon, and bringing it down with resound- 
the air, shook it invitingly. But ing thwacks upon the heads of those- 
suddenly the regulai-s appeared from all assailants who braved the terrible fire, 
corners, came running across the street She had evidently just arrived in the 
from the direction of tlie Rue Boissy barricade. Every ten minutes, which 
d’Anglais,,and stood huddled together as seemed hours, there was a great clamor 
if waiting some general movement. One of bullets and cannon. When it ceased 
held up his hand to his comrades at tlio the Vcrsaillais had all disappeared, tlie 
church as if urging them not to fin*, and insurgents were once more crouched 
then cautiously entered the })arrieadc. behind the barricades, and many of the 
He was received with groat joy, em1)rac(*<l, wounded w'ere erying out touching 
and called endearing names. Others appeal;; for the suspension of hostilities 
were inclined to follow liim, wIh'ii all at until they could he helped away. A 
once a ouspioion se(‘med to thrill tlu* Versailluis ran out of a door in the 
Communist lines, — this might be a ra.sc Rut* Pasqnier. and tried to drag in the 
de guerre^ a stratiigoni ; and twenty in- d(*ad man shot by the C'ommunist officer, 
surgents leaped upon the piled-np stoiH's, A bullet \Nhizzed elo.se to his ear. He 
and pointed their guns straight into tlu* dropped the dead man, who festered in 
faces of the regulars, who wen* now the sun for hours thereafter. An insur- 
pressing forward, and were so takt'ii g(‘nt lay dead at the right corner^of oiir 
by surprise that they crouched bc*hiud, house on the boulevard. An old gray- 
looking .pitifully up, as if they expected bailed liner reclined directly opposite ■ 
the fatal shots. Just at this juncture a our house in a door-way, looking as if 
Vcrsaillais officer appeared at the cor- he had sat down, and fallen asleep, 
ner of the Rue Pasqnier, where a number Half a dozen of the rcd-hroeched soldiery 
of his men stood undecided. Ib* angrily W('i'e heaped together in front of the 
called them back, and, throwing away barricade; and behind the stones the 
the gnu which he had been carrying, wounded were numerous, and their am- 
drew his sword. Twenty or thirty liners bulanec men were IiaTd at work. No 
ran swiftly, and succeeded in reaching sooner had the Versaillais retreated 
the court-yard of a neighboring house, than their batteries Ix^gan firing solid 
the doo^ of which they forced open. A shot and shell again. From five o'clock . 
Communist officer shot a liner as ho until dark the musketry and shelling were 
tan ; the man dropped dead in his tracks ; unrelenting. The insurgents retaliated 
nnd a frightful hnud-to-himid by subjecting the IJue Pasqnier and the 


. The explanation of this singn- 

la3t.|»00e^ing was obvious. The regu- 
ld» 1ba4^teuded to take the barricade 
The insurgents had hoped 
to desert and join their 
imd when each party found 
vain 'the fight was in- 
imitable*^ ‘ 

it' ? o ' ' ■ 


right side of the Boulevard Malesherbes 
to a veritable bombardment. The walla 
and floors of all the adjacent hoi;ise& 
trembled, and bullets whistled once more- 
through our. apartments, breaking miiv 


rors and cutting curtains, A gen^eman 
from St. Louis, who bad frequently tNeen 
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because he iusif^ted on looking with a 
large Heldj-jglass out of a window uupi*o- 
teoted by shutters, learned a l«s 8 |[|a., 
which tauglit him much. He Kip'; 
jetreated to an arm-chair in the middle?^ 
of the room, and there continued his 
observations with his glass, when he 
suddenly arose, and went intothe dining- 
room to get a glass of water. When he 
returned he was shown two bullet-holes 
through the back of ibe chair, and the 
marks on the marble mantel-piece just 
behind. Had he not been thirsty at that 
particular mo HUM it the two bullets would 
have perforated his breast . 

As darkness came on, both parties 
fired at flashes, and now and then sent 
shells over the houses. The coacienje 
oai&e to supplicate us not to have can- 
dles or gas lighted. We retired, for 
comparative safety, to the back rooms 
of the lower floors, and sii^iped us best 
we could off tH*ead, rice, and a little 
wine, which the landlord, who lived in 
the house, offered us. American house- 
wives must bo told that in the apart- 
feut system of the I^aiisian domiciles 
the pantr}' is au unknown institution, 
and a blockade of twtmty-four hours 
leaves the dwellers in Paris houses des- 
titute of foou. Towards nine o’clock 
the smoke cloud did rise a little, but all 
night the angry storm of lead raged at 
intervals, and early dawn brought the 
noise of a great attack iu the Champs 
Elys^es, and the wild roar of one directly 
behylnd our house. The Versaillais were 
,now all around ns. From time to time 
barricade on our front was deserted, 
J^ationals, as tbe Communists now 
'^sailed themselves, rushing to assist in 
tba netifork of defence in the various 
Godot de Mauroi, Ferme des 
Ma^borins, ^ and S^ae. On this 
Taeaday nooa a. ireinotMjons cannon^ , 
tlie 


Place de la Concol^. This was 
succeeded by a fbsUlade, mueb : more 
k-terrible aud far stronger than any yet 
heard in our street. Now t^.jmsh 
of boilets became quite temping. The 
thunder of shells, the blowing of bugles, 
and the cracking of ckmsepots were 
steadily intensified until half-past four 
in the afternoon, when a detachment of 
Versaillais suddenly appeared in die 
corners of the streets leading from the 
Champs hvlysees. As they saw the 
Communist barricades they hesitated. 
An ollicer was [)ricking them on with hi^ 
sword when a shot from the barricade 
struck him iu the knee. He fell to the 
sidewalk, still brandishing his sword. 
The men rushed past him, and poured a 
sharp volley into the now demoralized 
insurg(‘nts. They saw that would 
be taken in tlu^ rear if they remained a 
moment longer, so they fled precipitately, 
fighting as they went ; and the tricolor 
was seen waving from all the houses 
near us. ' 

The liners at once proceeded to ex- 
amine the knapsacks left behind by the 
Comiiiunisls, and it was a quaint sight 
to SCO them greedily, and yet suspi- 
ciously, eating the bread found in them. 
In a few' moments the house opposite Uft 
was filled with soldiers, so we appeared 
on the l)aieony aud hung out an Ameri- 
can flag. A dozen guns were pointed at 
it, but an oflicer intervened, and expll^ 
nations, which seemed for the momeitV 
satisfactory, were made. Our liew|y*^e 
come Versaillais arranged the barrioi ^ 4 
80 as to turn tlieir backs to uis. 
fifty men were put behind it, 
lay quietly on their arms waitlogriin^^,* 
Bullets now struck thcMadeMue'# 
walls every mpment, and 
were cMpp^ fhm| tbe s 

A great cbBflaitatiptt Ijuiit ‘ ^ 
Eoyaie, and a colutnn ^ 
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smoke near the Place de la Concorde in- 
clined us to believe that the public build- 
ings near at hand had been fired. The 
insurgents were making a strong fight in 
the Hue de Kivoli, and their batteries on 
the boulevards were playing directly on 
the houses which the Versaillais had 
occupied at the junction of oui- street 
with the lK)ulevard. We could now vent- 
ure on to our balcoines with compara- 
tive safety, although the soldiers thought 
it wise to shield theinsidvcB with mat- 
tresses. The spectacle around was be- 
yond description. Almost every house 
save our own was vomitiiig fire and 
smoke from twenty windows, (dcat 
streams of spurks and cinders ncui* 
flying over the Kue Uoyale ; shells were 
descending there and in tlie Place de la 
Concorde ; hiittcries were rattling under 
our windows on the sidewalks, and in 
the middle of the street, arnmunitioii- 
wagons on every sid(‘ of us made tlu* 
alighting of shells in our vicinity doubly 
dangerous. The iron hail-storm now 
seemed to turn and continue, in a inetis- 
ure, up the boulevards, but presently 
changed, and we could see that the Ver- 
saillais had occupied the Place dc la 
Madeleine, and learned that the insur- 
gents were slowly retrtaiti ng down the 
arcades of the Uiie de Kivoli. Tlu' sur- 
render of the barricade MalcsherlH's, 
which was the way to all the approac'hes 
to the Madeleine, and to (he whole net- 
work of barricades between ns and the 
Grand Opera, had beem an imi)ortanl. 
move for the invading regulars. 

As soon as oiir barricade w as carried 
the slaughter iu the streets was diead- 
fuL The soldiers, althougli quite sober 
and very well disciplined, bad probably 
been instructed to give but little quarter. 
Whenever there was the slightest resist- 
ance when tliey arrived they shot the 
^ men as soon as made prisoners. We 


saw six insurgents shot in the Rue Go- 
dot de Mauroi a rnomeut after |hey were 
taken. Houses w'^re searched, and any 
man found with his hands slightly black- 
ened with powder was instantly shot. 
The soldiers backed him up against the 
wall, threw a couple of men into line ; 
two reports were heard, and tlie dead 
man’s coat was stripped off and thrown 
over his head. These men were left 
lying wliere tliey fell until Wednesday 
afternoon. 

d'lic Malosherbcs barricade, first at- 
tacked at ten o’clock on Monday morning, 
was tak(m at five on Tuesday afternoon. 
It licldoiitexaelly thirty-one hours, during 
wliich time the insurgents in the central 
part of the town managed to execute de- 
fenses which otherwise they could never 
have managed. Had Montmartre not 
Ina u tak(*n at such an early epoch iu the 
liglit the V'ersaillais would have had 
far greater losses before reaching the 
Ciuitral boulevards. This barricade was 
defended by a])out two hundred men, 
most of whom were very biave. The 
majority of them were killed or taken 
prisoners before reaching the boulevards. 
All the way down the Jioulevard Hauss- 
maim soldiers met with the most deter- 
mined n'sistaiiee. “ One man, whom we 
e(U’neredi” said an Klcventh-artillery- 
man to me, ‘Ann into a couil-yard, and 
we agreed to spare him if he gave up his 
gun ; but he closed his hands so tightly 
about it that we had to i)rv his fingers 
otT one by one. d’lieii vve shot him.” 
An old man of sixty, as the same artil- 
lerv-maii was standing at the head of 
tlu^ Houlevard Hanssmaiin, was shot in 
sight of his son of fourteen, who threw 
himself on the body, and begged to be 
killed also. “It was pitiful to see,” 
said the rough Lyons hoy, turning quite 
pale. “We have left fifty dead men 
above here,” he added; “ but we shall 
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be revenged down below ; and he 
pointed to the Madeleine. 

Although we went* into the streets' 
that Tuesday evening we did not go 
farther than the barricade, as the sus- 
picions of the Versailles troops were very 
strong, and they saw an escaping Com- 
munist in every civilian. We saw a 
number of arrested persons taken to the 
Rue Boissy d’ Anglais, where they were 
judged and immediately sliot. We re- 
mained in-doors that night, and at early 
dawn went out to find that the insurgents 
had been compelled to withdraw from all 
their positions in the neighborhoixi, and 
from all the central boulevards below the 
Rue Drouot ; also that they had fired the 
public buildings in their line of retreat 
towards the H6tel de Ville. Entering 
the Rue Royale we found heaps of dead 
men, and saw many of the houses on the 
right-hand side slowly burning. Fire- 
men were inducing every passer-b}' to 
help, and we had to stand in line and 
pass buckets of water, in the primitive 
Parisian fashion of extinguishing fires, 
liefore we could establish our right to 
pass on. The insurgents, we were told, 
had applied petroleum to burn the quar- 
ter when they found they could no longer 
hold it. Here, also, we heard the story 
that fifty insurgents had been bayoneted 
in the Madeleine ; but this was untrue. 
Several men were killed at the church, 
but none inside the sacred walls. 

The formidable character of the works 
At Montmartre and the immense num- 
ber of guns accumulated there by the 
insurgents had made every one in the 
central quarters of Paris anxious, as the 
Communists had sworn to bombard that 
section whenever the Versailles troops 
occupied it as far as the Grand Opera.. 
But General ClinchanTs troops, who 
had occupied the Parc Monceau during 
the night and morning of the entry, suf- 


fered but little from the projectiles thrown 
from the great hill ; and early Tuesday 
morning the divisions of General Lad- 
mirault's troops, taking possession of 
all the gates from the Porte Maillot 
to St. Ouen, had attacked Montmartre 
in the rear, while the Duplessis division 
went up from the Gare St. Lazare through 
the Rue d’Amsterdam. General Clin- 
chant then sent reinforcements to all 
the exterior boulevards ; also to the Rue 
Blanche. The barricades on the Boule- 
vard des Baliguolles, and the streets 
entering it, were carried without much 
resistance ; and at half -past nine the 
Versaillais entered preci[)itately on the 
Place Clichy, which had been hastily 
abandoned by the Communists. 

Montmartre then began firing directly 
into Clichy, and wrecked numerous 
houses in the vic*inity. Women and 
men fired from windows upon the regu- 
lare, and were at once taken out, placed 
against walls, and shot. The Mont- 
martre cannon were finally silenced at 
ten o’clock. The regulars flattered 
themselves that they had dismounted 
the insurgent guns ; but the truth was, 
that there was uo more ammunition on 
the mounUiin. The Federals did not 
exj)ect to be so quickly surrounded, and 
ammunition wagons blocked half-a-dozen 
out-of-the-way streets. Finding their 
endeavors to scale the heights and bring 
fresh supplies to the batteries useless, 
the drivers were shot from their horses. 
Four new barricades were then thrown 
up on the Place Clichy, but only one 
made a determined defense, and cost 
the regular army a large number of 
men. The liveliest resistance was made 
in the Place Blanche, where * a few Fed- 
erals held out for two hours againaj a 
large force. One of the barricades was 
taken by stratagem on the part of Ifee 
Versaillais, who entered houses directly 
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above the insurgents, and from the 
windows shot down scores. On the 
Place Pigale numerous mitrailhusea 
sent destruction against the attacking 
forces, but by noon the Federals w’ere 
driven tjuite to the south flank of the 
hill. Just as they were preparing for a 
new stand there the red breeches ap- 
peared on the hill-top and wildly pro- 
claimed victory. These men belonged 
to a division of the Ladmirault Corps, 
which had swept away the batteries near 
St. Ouen and took one hundred and live 
cannon on the road. Arri\ing at the 
plateau on the hill-top, they found it 
deserted. The mass of the Federals 
had escaped by the streets leading to- 
wards La Chapelle. The panic in the 
retreat was frightful. The streets were 
strewn for half a mile with knapsacks, 
guns which the Communists had broken 
in their fury, with cartridges, and even 
with uniforms, which many men in their 
fright had torn off and thrown away. 
Some cowards attempted to take refuge 
in a house, but found the doors closed 
against them, and were shot down like 
dogs. The stampede was only rallied 
at La Chapelle, where barricades were 
hastily erected. The regulars occupied 
all the hogses, searched the rooms, and 
whenever they found a man apparently 
fresh from the fight be wtis shot without 
mercy. The house of a blacksmith, in 
the Rue de Navariu, stood a severe siege, 
but finally all the defenders were taken 
and killed. At five in the evening the 
fight was still in progress on the Boule- 
vard Rochechouart ; but before night- 
fall all the Montmartre section was in 
the power of the regular army. 

The defense of this noted hill seems 
to^have been confided to General Clu- 
seret^ but he had not been heard of at 
the close of the action. The story of ; 
General Dombrowski’s death is simple 


and almost touching. The insurgent 
General was at La Muette when the 
news came that"* a great attack in that 
vicinity had succeeded. An orderly 
hastily brought him word that the Ver- 
saillais would probably soon surround 
the house in which he had his head- 
quarters. He at once burned his papers 
and ran out of the building to the rail- 
way station of the Ceinture, and finally 
gained the Place Vend6me, where, it 
will be remembered, was the central 
bead-quarters. From that point he went 
to Batignolles, and on Tuesday was in 
the thick of the fight on Montmartre. 
"While riding along the Boulevard Or- 
nano, accompanied by a large number 
of his staff officers, about noon, he was 
struck in the abdomen by a musket bul- 
let and fell to the ground. Four men 
bore the dying General, who bit the cloth 
of the stretcher in his agony, to the 
Hospital Lariboisitire, Vhere he died 
shortly afterwards. His last words were, 
according to one version, “You see how 
one dies when he has been betrayed.'^ 
Another account, and probably a mor^ 
trustworthy one, given by the hospital 
aids, says that, shortly before death, he 
cried out : ‘‘And those men accused me 
of betraying them ; ” then he babbled 
of his wife and child, and so passed 
away. His aides-de-camp carried off 
his body in a common wagon, after hav- 
ing theatrically sw'orn before the death- 
bed that they w’ould avenge him. 

Dombrowski’s melancholy exclamation 
about treason was prompted by the 
rumor which had at one time gained 
ground in the Communist circles, that he 
had been bribed by the regulars, and 
that if he had not been corrupt the troopa 
could not have entered. There is no 
foundation for this slander. Dom- 
browski, altlwmgh misguided, was brave 
and honest. He had perhaps thought 
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of making his way through some point of 
the Prussian hues, aud escaping wh^n 
the battle in Paris became hopeless ; bli({ 
this does not seoin clearly proved. 
was a story that he with his “ seven 
liuiidrcd hoi*seniCD ” had intended to 
gallop to Belgium, cutting their w^y 
through any small villages which might 
offer resistance. But any one who had 
seen his seven hundred horsemen would 
^uow that this was absurd. Dom- 
browski’s staff was mounted on omnibus 
horses, old loadsters who had already 
done their best seivico, and presented 
% Il^st ridiculous appearance. In the 
1%’liole of the Gommune army there were 
cot threescore men who knew how to 

V eduesday morning, just as the 
fir8l:^^|m»i[)ses of dawn were visible, the 
firing in aud around the Rue Royale and 
^ on the boulevar^ died quite away. The 
far-off cannon^ »hot8 convinced us that 
the insurgents had retired towards the 
Louvre, and wore fighting their w'ay to 
the Bastille. We had returned to sleep at 
house in the Boulevard Malesherbes ; 
and at dawn, on Wednesday morning, 
we were once more in the Rue Royale. 
One side of this fine street was now 
almost entirely burnt away, and the re- 
maining walls tottered and gave forth a 
peculiar odor, os if dead bodies were 
burning withim Many of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants were doubtless roasted 
alive in their cellars. Near the junction 
of the boulevard with the Rue Royale 
lay the body of an old man, a Com- 
;f4nnnist, with a horrilde wound in the 
head. Some passers-by iiad removed the 
covering from his face, and the open 
eyes were quite frightful to look upon. 
Farther on was the corpse of a liner, 
young and handsome. 

At an angle of the Rue Royale was 
still^nother victim, beaten half out of 


shape. at the great double bar- 

ricade, at ei^ance tb the Place do la 
Concorde, greai crowds* were collected, 
peering over at the vestiges of the fight. 
In the Place, the caryatides supj^orting 
the fountain basins were scaiYed with 
bullets, and the great statue of Lille had 
fallen from its pedestal. The beautiful 
equestrian statues at the enti’ance of the 
Champs Elys^es had miraculously es- 
cai)ed. Undoubtedly the barricades at 
the corner of the Rue Rom aic and the 
Place de la Concorde bad been but poorly 
defended. A soldier of the line ran close 
by one of them on Tuesday afternoon, 
and tore down the two red flags flutter- 
ing above it before the astonished 
insurgents could fire a shot. As he re- 
turned, a diseharge of musketry burst 
from the ban’ieadc, and the courageous 
liner fell flat. A shout arose. “ He is 
dead ! 1 le is dead ! ” cried the insurgents, 
lie had only fallen to escape the shots, 
and scampered back to his owu lines 
unharmed. 

It having been long before determiued 
among the insurgents that, if they could 
not obtain the municipal franchise of 
Paris, they should make a systematized 
attempt to burn all the public monuments 
and palaces, as well as the ministries 
and principal houses, it is not surprising 
that the Rue Royale was so readily fired. 
During the days of Monday aud Tues- 
day, ill various houses in the Boulevard 
Malesherlies, in the Rue de Rivoli, and 
Rue de la Paix oven, little square boxes 
were placed behind the doors, or in other 
obscure corners in the court-yards. These^ 
boxe.s, when examined, were found tb 
contain petroleum, so arranged that^^it 
could be fired at a moments notice. A 
gentleman whose word I cauhot doubt, 
one of the editors of Le Temps me 
that the Insurgents used every pretext 
to conceal from the inhabitants the fact 
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that they were firing Had 

not the regular ttoops very near at* 
hand, wti^n his iouee^tfts invaded by 
the Common is t$, he was certain the . 
latter would have succeeded^ln destroy- 
ing it. Men who belonged to what was 
organized as the incendiary battalion 
disguised themselVes as firemen, and fed 
the flames instead of helping to ex- 
tlnguiah them. This sounds almost in- 
credible, but there is very good evidence 
of its truth. Men came from all quarters 
carrying bottJes of petroleum and in- 
flammable matches in their pockets, and 
one's life was not worth a rush anywhere 
in the street, as it needed only tlic de- 
nunciation of the first bourgpois to liave 
any person shot down by the infuriated 
soldiery. As we turned to leave the 
Rue Royale we saw a regiment of linci's 
passing on to the fight at the Lfiuvre, 
on the double-quick. The otticers were 
swearing at and striking tlie woumled 
men, who, overloaded and stained with 
blood and covered with dust, had little 
elasticity in their steps. 

Great jets of fire were streaming up 
in the direction of the Rue St. Honorf', 
and beyond the Tuileries, and the burn- 
ing Ministry of Finances sent up flames. 
Now and then, from the latter building, 
a shower of sparks and half -burnt papers 
came drifting above us, and the air was 
hot and sulphurous. People's faces were 
blanched with a new fear, for confiugra- 


tione aiil^so unusual at Paris that most 
citizen^ ^re frightened even at an or- 
^^inary OBC. This gigimtic series of fires, 
fhiis wholesale destruction of property 
by the vindictive OoiMunists, actually 
tun^sd^the heads of maify people. The 
excess of sudden insanit}’, consequent 
on the horrors of the seven days' fight, 
was so numerous as to excite universal 
attention among medical men. 

'Wednesday night will always be rcr 
membered by those who witnessed its hor- 
rors as the “ night of fires.” Returning 
that evening to our old quarters on the 
Boulevard Malesherbes we remarked 
among the inhabitants alobg the route a 
feverish agitation. Every one suspected 
every one else of attempting to fire the 
house in wliieli he lived, and the cow- 
ciprges were busy on the roofs with hose 
watering the walls, or below arranging 
wet mortar against the;;pellar windows, 
or placing barrels of Wtilbr and heaps of 
sand in the court-yards. As we passed 
through the Rue Scribe we saw groups 
of soldiers marching men and women, 
wiio were to be shot, a gun, it was said^ 
having been fired from the house in 
which they liad been taken. It was after 
dark whefli we arrived at the scene of tlje 
late Malesherbes fight. The streete were 
crowded with soldiery, and hardly half 
an hour passed without the rattle of 
musketry, indicating ah execution at the 
military post in the Rue Boissy d’Anglais. 
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CUAVrm FIFTY-TWO,* 

The Night of Fires. — The Petroleuses. — The Execution of Women, — Paris in Flames. 


F KOM the upper windows of our 
house we could see the great fires 
in the Kue St. IIoiior<5 and llie Rue de 
Rivoli, whore shops and liouses were 
constantly fired by the daring incendiary 
})rigade. Shells from the Buttes Chau- 
inont, where tlie retreaUnl Communists 
had now erected their barricades, came 
regularly, six every five mimites (we 
counted them repeatedly), to add their 
terrors to the rapidly increasing flames. 
The burning Tuileries still sent up their 
lights, fantastic as a aurora lK)rcali8, on 
the horizon, aiM| the distiint clamor of 
fusillade came borne on the wicked wind 
which seemed to delight in spreading 
the flames. (>filcei*s piussed Ix^nouth our 
W'iiidows, constantly enjoining tlie inhubi- 
tants to watch their houses with thi; 
greatest vigilance ; we were not allowed 
to Iiave any lights, and had little inclina- 
tion to run the risk of a domici|iary visit, 
which might have resulted in our forced 
departure for the military post, wdicre to 
be suspected was to be executed. 

Alxmt nine o'clock we were called to 
the garret to witness an immen^t' new 
burst of flame, wOiieli we were told was 
La Villette on fire, the troo]).H having 
lost no time in firing it, /ifter having 
summoned the insurgents from the bar- 
ricades to surrender. The Ibdcl de 
Ville, which was now burning, added the 
Vivst glow of its conflagration to tlur 
spectacle. The accumulation of liorrors 
for the past few days, tlie promenades 
among the heaps of dead and dying, the 
danger incurred by merely walking’ in 


the enraged and affrighted throngs, had 
sc unsettled our nerves that the sudden 
appearance of eight gendarmes in the 
garret, whence we wei’o viewing the 
scene, almost unmanned Us. Tn harsh 
tones they demanded why two of our 
company hud mounbal to tlie roof, and 
bade them come down at once. They 
deseended precipitately, and we explained 
ourselves. The gendarmes having as- 
sured lh(*ms('jv{‘s of our nationality, re- 
tired, gru milling, and we refrained from 
furth(?r nd^ cut urea iu pursuit of knowl- 
edg(‘. Nothing was left but to crawl to 
the fionl windows and watch the reflec- 
tion of the flames on tlie sullen sky, and 
lo ht*ar the rumbling of the distant 
battle. All night we lay wakeful, listen- 
ing to the cries of fright or of stern 
comma ud. Towards one o’clock, a cry 
arose, a cry of fear and anguish of a 
woman in her last agon^'. It fairly 
chilled our blood. We could not refrain 
from running to the windows and listen- 
ing. It was a woman taken in the act 
of firing tile street, and we hoard her led 
away, ])rotestiiig with bitter screams, 
“You can exjdaiu to the commandant,” 
said a voice. The woman was hurried 
to the Rue Jhisquicr. Presently th^e 
was a sliot ; then all was still for a few 
moments. 

Th(‘ citizens who had not sympathised 
with tile iiiHuiTection began to appear 
on the streets on Wednesday, Pale 
faces peeped out here and there ; shop- 
keepers took down from their dusty 
shutters the proclamations whicli thi 
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€ommune had pasted upon them; the 
tricolor was exhibited fr^m eVery window 
within the line of th#^ regular troops ; 
squads of cavalry patrolled the streets, 
and the men of order,” who had care- 
fully hidden themselves since their dis- 
comfiture in the Rue de la Paix, on the 
day of their manifestation, were out in full 
force, and beat La G^n^rale furiously. 
All of the goveniment peoi)lc wore tri- 
color badges on their left arms, duns 
were stacked on the pavements, and the 
shopkeepers and rentiers of the Rue de 
la Paix, instead of the marble- workt'rs 
and masons of Belleville, now commanded 
us to passer an larfje. It was curious 
to notice the tliirst for blood which 
these fine fellows, who might have 
8topj>ed the iusuiTcction at its outsi't, 
but who had refrained from just the 
effort necessary to check it, now mani- 
fested when the regulars had done t lu* work . 

The Place Vendbme was occupied bv 
tlie regulars on Wednesdiiy morning. 
The inhabitants of the (pnirtcr screamed 
with delight as every new ])risom‘r was 
brought in. Men came with tludr artns 
pinioned behind their backs, and, as 
they entered the square, and passcal 
out of sight of the ferocious, gai>iiig 
crowd, a detonation would be heard, 
and all would he over. The same 
soldiers who had done the execution 
biok tlieir way back to their i)ost of duty 
amid the acclamations of the people. 
The officers on the court-martials had an 
inductive method of getting at the truth. 
They were mild in their speech, and 
would say, *‘Come, now, friend, you 
might as well confess.” The man, tempted 
by the kindly voice, would own up, after 
many equivocations, that he had done 
little or nothing. “Yes, but you did 
.take part in the insurrection?” and 
when he answered “Yes,” Ills doom was 
at once pronounced. 


The kindling of the fires seems to have 
given the property-holders a terrible 
thirst for blood. If any one ventured to 
say, “ That man ought not to be shot: 
he looks like a weak, misguided creat- 
ure,” the unhappy man who thus pleaded 
for clemency would be howled at and 
threatened with arrest if be said any- 
thing further. Faces in these days 
shone with a sort of lurid liglit. The 
little petty grocer and the great mer- 
chant of lace, the shopkeeper and the 
banker, seemed to think their express 
duty was now to hoot, kick, strike, and, 
if necessary, kill defenseless prisoners. 
f>ld women, venerable at least by their 
gi nv imirs, were called degrading names 
as tlie .soldiers pushed them on to prison, 
wiiieh few left alive. In dozens of eases 
these women were simply looking after 
llieir husbands or sons, yet they were 
arrested on suspicion of endeavoring to 
lire tli(‘ (piarters. Many of the women 
were found with their aprons filled with 
explosive matelies, and the was 

a veritable i>er.sonage, although her ex- 
ploits were grossly exaggerated. Deact 
men were allowed to rot iiii(‘ared for, aud 
vulgar i)assers-l>y pulled the coverlets 
fr(>m their faces and made unfeeling 
remarks." Our hearts seemed to revolt. 
Sometimes we could not believe our 
senses, and went about trembling with 
horror. A man coming out of a house 
at the corner of the Rue Pasquier, on 
AVednosday afternoon, was denounced 
as a Communist. lie was clean, well- 
dressed, and tranquil. Ten or twelve artil- 
lery officers drew their swords and were .. 
about to cut him down, when it was' 
decided to take him to the post in the ' 
opposite street. The crowd grumbled at 
this, aud one old man was so angry be- 
cause the soldiers did not shoot the sup- 
posed culprit that he tried himself to 
kill him with hia stout oaken slick./ i 
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Around the church of La Trinity the 
figlit was especially murderous. Great 
havoc was made among the beautiful 
statues and fountains in the church 
square. * The trees were almost bare and 
leafless, the fires stripping everything. 
Our vice-consul, Mr, Alcott, saw from 
his windows much of the combat, and 
describes it as ai)palling. A priest was 
saved by the regulars from the hands of 
tlie insurgents, and the poor old man 
was so overjoyed that he kissed the 
whole batbilioii. 

The barricade on the Place dc I’Opera 
was composed of baiTols, water-carts, 
and heaj)S of earth and paving-stones. 
It was so arranged as to command the 
Boulevard des Capucines, the Rues 
Auber and Halevy. This, as well as 
the barricade which closed communica- 
tion between the C’haussee d’Antin and 
the boulevard, was valiantly defended 
by the One Hundred and fSevonteenth 
Communist battalion. Its guns in some 
measure protected all the netw^ork of 
barricades between the grand boulevards 
.and the key barrier on tlic Boulevard 
Malesherbes, and hindered the progress 
of the regular troops about twenty-four 
hours. The figlit at this Opera barri- 
cade was very severe, and two oflicers 
of the Communist battalion, not wishing 
to leave their guns in the hands of tlie 
regulars, drew them off tliemselves, one 
by one, amid a shower of bullets. All 
the Federals were finally foreeil to retire, 
dnd then the inhabitants came out and 
welcomed in the regulars, who descended 
by the Rue du Hclder. One liner 
mounted to the top of the magnificent 
edifice of the Opera, tore down the red 
flag, and, brandishing the tricolor, placed 
it finally in the liand of the god A{>ollo, 
who holds up to the sunlight a golden 
lyre. 

Promenading the streeU now became 


extremely dangerous. Strangers were 
treated like Parisians. The National 
Gmyids of Order were fretting and fum- 
ing, as if anxious for a pretext to kill 
something, and it was unsafe to reason 
with them. One man assured me that 
five thousand insurgents had been shot 
since the troops entered. I mildly ex- 
pressed doubts. He called out at once, 
and tried to collect a crow'd about me, 
but I loft him post-liaste. Towards 
evening the shells fell very rapidly in 
the Place de TOpfu a, and a woman who 
w'lis going to the Place Vendbme, as a 
[)ri8oner. was struck down by a shell from 
the Buttes Chaumont battery. Wounded 
horses added their screams to the cries 
of the wounded men. The front of the 
building in wliieli the Washington Club 
w’as locat(‘d was half torn away. In.the 
glare of the flames from the MiniatfV of 
Finances, as night came on, one could see 
men and women, tied together, and bleed- 
ing from numerous wounds, marched 
along, urged forward by kicks and blows 
from musket-butts into the Place Ven- 
d6me, where they were immediately shot. 

A number of French and American 
persons told me the following incident, 
which I defy any one to rearl witliout a 
certain emotion. On Thursday a very 
beautiful young girl, taken in the act of 
scattering inflammable matches against 
the houses, was marched down the Rue 
de la Paix to the Place Vend^me to 
execution. She seemed ([uite innocent, 
and answennl quite quietly when asked 
what she was doing, and what sh® had in 
her apron, Only some kindlings to light 
my fire with.” Her beauty, her elastic 
and courageous step, as she marched to 
execution, did not enlist the wom^n hi 
her favor. The women were much more 
terrible in their wrath than the men ; but, 
as she turned and faced the crowd with 
flashing eye, and a« her long, black hair 
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kept waving in the breeze, many a strong 
man shed tears. An iinplacai)le war of 
the poor against the rich, <mrried now 
to the extremity of despair, made the 
young girl march as proudly to the }>lace 
of execution as if her cause had been 
won, and Paris were free. 

The military school on the Champ de 
Mars was a favorite })lacc for execu* 
tions. Pew prisoners who went in tluue 
came out alive. As fast as the men and 
women entered the doomi'd precinct, tlie 
tramp of a firing platoon and tin? dis- 
charge of a number of mnskcls conld 
be heard. The liixlies were heap(‘d up 
so tiiat new’-comers had to cliii>l» over 
them in order to stand at the fatal wtdl. 
The dead were dragged afterwards to the 
Chain}) de Mars into trcnehi's. 'riu' 
millions of visitors to the great Kxhil)i- 
tion of 187>> little' tliouglit, as llu'y 
walked on tlie bi'antifnl green grass of 
the gardens of the Cham}) de Mars, of 
slaughtered Communists buried below. 
Probably some one w'ho luul read Walt 
.Whitman’s eccentric verses might li.ave 
thought, above the unrecognizable graves, 
of those strange hues : — 

Tenderly will 1 U8e you, (•urlin>f 
It may bt; you tran^])!^* from the breasts of 
young men ; 

It may be if I hud known them I would have 
loved them ; 

It may be you are from old }ieoj)le and from 
women, and from odspriiig taken loo soon 
from their mothers’ laps. 

They are alive and well somewhere. 

Th« smallest sprout shows tliere is really no 
death,” 

The history of the burning of Paris 
has been told, both by the Cornmnnists, 
wbofind, in theiradroit fashion, a hundred 
apologies for their aedion, and by the 
moderate Republicans, some of whom, 
iL Maxime Ducamp^ are a trifle 


immoderate in their condemnation. Had 
the regular troo}>s acted with more 
- prompftnesa, after tlicir grrival, a great 
number of the })rincipal buildings on the 
left bank of the Seine might liave been 
saved from the Haines. Rut the hesita- 
tion of the regular troops is not to be 
wondered at. The s}>eetaele which con- 
fronted them was enough to a})pall the 
stoutest hearts. The great clouds of 
smoke from the smouldering Il6tel de 
A’ille ami tlie d'uileries made a sombre 
background to a melniK*holy picture. At 
all the street corners dc'ad insurgents lay 
thickly, soiiH'times pik'd in little heaps. 
Asking the (*x})lanation of this, I w^as 
told th.it tliesi' wen' men wlio hade8Ca})ed 
into tiie Jiouses, and when found \vere 
tak»‘u into the street and immediately 
I'xeeuti'd. >»’(> (jiu'slioiis even w'ere asked 
them, hell They wt'ie found with wea})on9 
in their hands or with })owdcT stains on 
their lin<j;ers. ’Pile bnlle.t sang its shrill 
song, and tlu'V ft'll dead. 

It is worthy of remark that in the quar- 
ter of Paris ('xti'iiding from the 116tel 
d(‘ \dlh‘ to tlie Rastille, no hostility to the 
( ’oiimiuni'.tH was ex}>reBHed by non-com- 
batants ; elsewhere the conqilele ferocity 
of the citizens (juite sur})a88ed anything 
manifested by the soldiers. In the Rue 
<lu d'enqile and in the Rue Vieux du 
T(‘m})le, (lead men of both the Com- 
munal and regular armies were lying 
about as })h'ntiful as broken boughs in a 
fon'st ihrouglj which a great wind had 
})aH.sed. 

On (lii.s Mi'diiesday evening a friend 
who walkt'd through the Rue de RivoU 
tinnounecd that he saw women washing 
off the sidewalk in places where the 
blootl had collected in little stagnant 
pools. They sop})ed up the blood with 
wet rags, and, wringing it out into pails, 
carried R away into tlie houses. Possibly 
some enterprising speculator prppos^ 
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to sell or to exhibit the blood of the 
victims of the May revolution. 

Around the Palais Royal, and espe- 
cially in front of the Comedie Fran9ai8e, 
the scene was heart-rending. Soldiers 
were digging trenches in the middle of 
the street, and throwing in the dead in- 
surgents. In front of the barricade in 
the Rue Montpensier as many as twenty 
were buried. ’ Amateur grave-diggers, 
boys and men, tumbled back the dirt 
and stamped it down without a trace of 
emotion on their faces. Nearly at the 
saine time some soldiers weie skinniiig 
ahorse slain by a shell, and were distribu- 
ting the meat to poor people who l)egged 
for it. Many meini)crs of the working- 
class suffered the i)angs of hiiiigrr for 
several days during the light, as the food 
in certiiin quarters was entiia^ly carried 
off to serve the soldiers who were 
making their way into the heart of the 
insurrection. 

The Ministry of Finance, the noble 
colonnades of which ocoupicil an im- 
mense front on the Rue de Uivoli, was 
fired inside on Tuesday night l>\ a 
delegation appointed exi)ressly for the 
purpose. The archives in the fifth 
story served as kindling, and in a f«*w 
hours the whole street line was in a Maze. 
But when the insurgents had evaeiiaUd 
the building, and had been comjielled to 
fall back from the Place de la Concorde, 
a wine-merchant on the corner .attempted 
to organize a 8er\dcc to save what re- 
mained of the edifice. He was shot at, 
and petroleum shells were thrown to in- 
crease the flames. Towards midnight a 
strong, wild wind came up, fanning the 
flames and discouraging hopes of saving 
anything. A few hours later an at- 
ten^)t was made by a few determined 
men to save the most important papers 
ooiicemlng the finances of Paris, aud 
t^o^reat ledger of the city was bix>ught 


out at the risk of their lives by fiv6 em- 
plo5^^. As there are a large number of 
volumes of this precious book, and thesC 
were stored in an upper room, a chain of 
soldiers was placed on ladders, and the 
tomes containing the whole statement of 
the city’s indebtedness were passed from 
hand to hand, until they reached the 
ground. At last the fire became so hot 
tliat the proceedings were cut short, and 
a large number of the books were thrown 
helter-skelter into the street, whence 
tliey w'ere picked up by the inhabitants 
of the quarter aud packed iu carriages. 

Oil the Faubourg St. Honors, one of 
of tlie most crowded of Pansian thorough- 
fa ri's, the destruction was very great. 
Immense warehouses, establishments de- 
votvil to articles of luxury and taste, 
lli'w skywards in (*louds of smoke and jets 
of flame. At the entrance of the street 
nearest the Rue de Rivoli the slaughter 
was tremendous. Piled at the Rivoli 
eud of the Rue du Luxembourg, on 
Wednesday morning, wei'e one hundred 
aud twenty-live dead bodies, brought 
there from various points. Curious 
throngs wore constantly gathered at this 
place, and many arrests were made 
among the spectators for expressing their 
opinions too strougly. Near the corner 
of the Faubourg St. IIonor6 and the 
Rue Hoyale a wine-merchant was con- 
fined in his cellar, with his wife and little 
girl, driven tliither by the intense heat 
of the houses burning around about 
thenu The fusillade from the barricades 
in the Rue St. Honor6 and from the 
Madeleine was so severe that he hardly 
dared venturi through what was at best 
crumbling and red-hot ruins, to save his 
wife and child in the open air. At last 
he decided, urged by the screams of the 
child, who w'as almost literally roasted, 
and, clasping her in his arms, he 
out through falling walls and^ 
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a atorni of bullets, to a passage held by 
ft ^luill detachment . of government 
troops. As lie cliiinoretl at the gate for 
entrance, three men pointed their guns 
at liiin. “ Kill me,” he cried, but save 
my child ! ” U’he corjioral, comprehending 
the situation, rushed forward and took 
the child in liis arms ; and the wine- 
merchant, returning into the ruins, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing liis wife also. A few 
minutes afterwards the house fell in, and 
the cellar in which those jieople had been 
roasting vas filletl with live eoals. 

The damage in one house in the Rue 
Royale w'as estimated at 700, bbO franes. 
The general staff of the insurgents had a 
grand banquet at a restaurant in this 
street on the night of the entry of the 
regular troops, and they drank eonfusion 
to M. Thiers in no less than three hundred 
bottles of champagne. In one of the 
houses on the corner of the Rtu' Royale 
and the Faubourg, those who had hidden 
in the cellars on the Monday when the 
fight began, to avoid service in the in- 
surgents’ ranks, were all suffocated. 
The ow'ner of one of the huge shops 
burned on the Rue Royale was fouml 
raving in the street on the ruins of Ids 
fortune. His loss had quite turned Ids 
brain. It was said that one of the 
fashionable clul>s in this street only es- 
cajicd burning through the sagacity of 
some servants, who gave the soldier 
charged w^ith the firing so much wine that 
he quite forgot his duty. 

There is no doubt that the Communists 
intended to make a complete wreck of 
the Faubourg St. Gennaiu. Maximo I)u- 
ciimp has left on record a very concise and 
careful narrative of the ruin of the Palace 
of the Legion of IIoiioi', the Council of 
State, the Cour des Coraptes ; and it is 
to note with what coolness 
Eades and Megy, the ferocious, 
workman who became one 


of the heroes of the Coramntial party, 
escorted by a^qnintette of women, went 
from palace to iialace sowing destruction 
upon their track. The houses of rich 
refugees were invaded ; servants who 
undertook to save the pictures, the rich 
fundture, and the silver plate of their 
masters, were sliol down. The gene- 
rals” and ‘‘Colonels,” excited with 
drink, and half mad with the sense of 
coming danger, issued most extravagant 
decrees. It is even said that Megy 
signed his decrees with tiie number 
wldch had been stamped upon his prison 
uniform, as if thus cfisting defiance in 
the face of the society which had con- 
demned him tem})orarily to lose his 
citizenship, and to be l ediieed to the level 
of a mere nnim'ral. Long wagon-trains, 
filled with barrels of p(qrolemn, were 
ranged in regular order iu the court-yards 
of the buildings marked for burning; 
and, as tla* Communists retreated slowly 
up the left bunk of th(‘ Seine, flying from 
barricade to barricade before the ap- 
proaching vengeance of the bourgeoisie., 
they applied tlie torch with as much 
earnestness and joy as if they had been 
sacking an enemy’s citadel. The beauti- 
ful {)ictur(‘s of Flandrin and Eugene De- 
lacroix were dtOugtMl with mineral oil. 
Ihirrels of tliis (hi were poured down 
staireases and through corridors, and 
hnndrvdH of tiuuisands of mannscripta 
belonging to tln^ archives, audited ac- 
counts, nuMuoirs of imp<‘yrtjint financial 
transactions, were tram[)led inbj the oozy 
mass into which the Communists, in 
their drunken fury, fired their J’evolvers 
and threw live coals and matches. M. 
Jules Valll's, who. after taking a promi- 
nent i>art in the Commune, escaped, 
published, shortly before the entry of 
the regular trooi)8, in his Journal, called 
the “Crf du Teuple.,*' the following state-, 
ment: ‘‘All measures have been takeiL 
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to prevent the entry into Paris of any to find Paris kind of second Poihe, 
inimical soldier. The ramparts maybe with ruins on every hand. In fact the 
battereil down, but no soldiers will get Coiir des Coraptes is almost the only 
into Paris. If M. Thiers is a chemist remnant of the Communist fury left as 
he will quite comprehend ns. Let the it was in that dreadful week. It is 
army of Versailles rec^ollect that Paris is })rcsciitly to be converted into a museum 
decided to undertake everything rather of industrial art. During the Commune 
than surrender.’’ The (Miiployment of it was occupied by the delegate of the 
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dynamite had been suggested to the Com- 
mune-; but that powerful ])olitie:d agent 
had not yet attained tlie celebrity which 
it now possesses, and the ineimdiaries 
and anarchists of the epoch vane obliged 
to resort to petroleum and to tin* torch. 

It was Tuesday evening when the 
palace of the Council of State and the 
Cour des Coiuptos was fired. The 
Cour des Comptes has long biam a 
place of pilgrimage for the trans-Atlan- 
tic tourifltB who go abroad expecUng 


C\)uneil of State, wLo, only a few days 
before the entry of the regular tr<K)ps, 
was sent to Marseilles on a revolution- 


ary mission, where he was arre^sted by 
agents from Versailles. It was thought 
by the regulawj that the Council of State 
jailace was burned by the fifty -seventh, 
sixty-seventh, and one hundred and 
thirty-fifth battalions of insurgents, who ^ 


had occupied it ; and therefore. ftWh 


ever these gentry were found 
light they received no quarter* 
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A woman wbo went by the name of 
Madame Eudes, the female companion 
of the Communist general, gave numer- 
ous festivals at tlie Legion of Honor 
palace, which was her comrade’s head- 
quarters, during the brief reign of the 
insurrection, and some of these festivals 
are said to have been orgies quite be- 
yond the power of description. Madame 
Eudes was wont to descend into the 
court-yard to shake hands with all the 
soldiers on guard, taking pains to an- 
nounce that they might converse with 
her freely, and might never salute. ‘‘ I 
am a daughter of the people,” she said. 
The Paris journals related that she and 
other women connected with the Com- 
mune had pillaged the wardrobe of the 
beautiful and fashionable Marquise de 
Galliffet, and that they used to appear 
in her dresses ; but this is probably 
untrue. 

Around the palace above mentioned, 
the Rue de Lille was horribly devas- 
tated by shot, shell, and fire. In the 
Faubourg 8t. Germain one of the noted 
clubs was nearly wrecked by the Ver- 
saillais batteries, playing from Tro- 
cad^ro. One very singular illustration 
of the damage that can be caused by a 
single bullcf occurred in a mansion next 
the Agricultural club. A bullet pierced 
a reservoir in the fifth stery which con- 
tained ten thousand litres of water. The 
upper story of the house was inun-i 
dated, and thousands of francs’ worth 
of furniture injured before the owners 
below knew of the small deluge. The 
conflagration in the Rue du Bac, on the 
left bank of the Seine, was one of the 
most disastrous caused by the despair 
and malice of the insurgents. It is said 
'that General Eudes and Megy them- 
aelves fired the first houses in tliis 



to have their names handed di>wn in 
history as prime movers in these 
final tragedies. Whole houses ' wore 
destroyed, gulleys ran up and down 
across the street, and dead bodies lay 
in the doorways and at corners, de- 
caying in the hot sun. Hereabouts, the 
ordiaar}^ method of firing houses was. 
by pouring petroleum from the windows 
on the sidewalks, and then hurling down 
burning masses of rags or matchea 
into the cellars. The Luxembourg 
palace owed its safety to the prelimi- 
nary exj)losioii of tlie powder-magazine^ 
established theri'by. This frightened 
away a large number of men who were 
sent to lire the ancient home of the 
Mcdicis. Tlie noble and l>cautiful Salute 
Chapelle, where old Boileaii lies en- 
tombed, jniraculousiy escaped wreck in 
the midst of the ruin of the Palais de 
Justice. Tlu‘ noted prison of the Con- 
eiergerie, so famous in the old Revolu- 
tion, was badly damaged, but the regu- 
lars came too (piickly into this neigh- 
borhood to allow the conft^lete ac- 
complishrueut of the Cominmiiste’ evil 
designs. 

On this fatal day, tlie 24tb of May, 
at tlu' close of wliich the good Arch- 
bishoj) ajid his comrades in misfortune 
were destimal to be murdered, the 
otlicial journal of the Commune pub- 
lished ail extrju't from another radical 
warning the insurrectionists 
agaiiit any violence to the priesthood, 
saying that its only result would be fifty 
years more of clericalism. But the men 
whojnight have listened to reason, had 
the regular troops been without the 
fortifications, thought, now that disaster 
and probable death were at their gates, 
of nothing, but ' revenge. M. Thiers 
came into Paris on this Wednesday, and 


der, wishing to inaugurate this great remained an hour, and it is even sat^ 
formidable attack on property, and that he or Marshal MacMahon, who 
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been in Paris Sinee tbo })rovious Sniitlay, 
oii^bt to hfivc taken more vi^^orous meas- 
ures to bare ji^sened tbe Archbishop 
from tbe iininimait peril in wliich he was 
placed. AVben tbe news of the execu- 
tion of tbe bosta^cH was annonnctal in 
the fasliioiiable (piarters along the 
grand Ixmlevards, and in the Une de la 
Paix, tlie excitement was very gnait. 
Men went about the stretd cursing tbe 
insurrection in l('nd and 1>itt(‘r Unies, 
and wliene\ er a ])ris<)ner was brouglit in 
on his wav to the Place A’enduinc, tliey 
would rush out and stiike him with tlieir 
canes. Mr. Wa-sbltnrne, our American 
iuiuisU' 1 % took constant and careful 
measures in the Aixdibisbop’s l>ehalf 
during the wlade of this terribh* w(‘ek, 
until the fatal AVednc.sday night, lie 
himself has given a most interesting ac- 
count of bis visits to tbe distiiiguislied 
prelate, and of the fortitmh* and sweet- 
ness of tein[)er displayed by him in such 
circumstances of tleadly peril. A little 
energy, which had been lacking in France 
since the creation <.)f tbe Second Kmj>ire, 
might have saved the worthy A ri b bishop 
from thehon’orsof a brutal death. The 
most remarkable version of the exeeu- 
tion of the Archbishop and his compan- 
ions was given on the authority of a Mr. 
Girard, who succeeded in escaping from 
the prison where the prelate iiad bccji 
confined. He said, “ Monsigneur Dmi hoy 
occupied cell numbi'r twenty -one of the 
fourth division (this was at the cele- 
brated prison of Mazas), while 1 wjis 
confined in number twenty-.yix. The 
Archbishop had beim ullovvaal a table 
and a chair, — furniture of which the other 
cells were destitute;. On the 24th of 
May, at half-past seven in the evening, 
tbe director of the prison, a certain Iji- 
fran^ais, who had been six years a gal- 
ley slave, came into the prison with fifty 
and occupied the gallery w here the 


'principal prisoners wore stationed. A 
short time after this an officer advanced 
to the Arehhishop’s cell, and in a low 
voice called him by name. 

The prelate answered, ‘ Present.’ 

“ The officer then passed to the cell of 
tbe President Ponjean ; next called the . 
Abl)6 Allard, member of the Interna- 
tional Society for Aiding tbe Wounded ; a 
number of other priests ; tbe Ablx!' De- 
gurrrv, cc/r of the ^ladcleiiie. No 
sooner bad each jji isoner answ ered to his 
name than he wjis led through the galleiy 
and down tbe staircuse, and conductijd to 
the Surveillance, on the otlier side, where 
insurgtmt guards insulted tbe prisoners 
and called them naiiH'S which I cannot 
repeat. 

‘•They wiTo then taken into tbe court- 
yard mar tiu‘ inlirmarv. The Arch- 
bisliop a<l\auct‘<l towurds the platoon of 
executi<m, wbicii be clearly saw at a 
little distance from him, and, 8[>eaking 
very quietly, addressed a few words of 
pardon. Tw(j men at onee ran up to 
him, and before their comrades, kneeled, 
imploring bis blessing. 'I'he other in- 
surgonts then fell ujk)!! them and pushed 
them back, insulting them, llie com- 
mandant in tlu‘ yard swmre a frightful 
oath. " Men,’ lie said, ‘ you are here to 
shoot these pcot)le, and not to listen to 
and howl with them ! * The insurgents 
then obeyed tbi* orilei s to load their guns. 

“Till; Abbf* Albird w’uh placed against 
the wall first and fell dead. Mouseign- 
cur Darboy then calmly took liis place, 
and fell, almost w ithoiit a groan. The 
six prisoners were thus shot, only the 
Abb4 D(!gu(;rry sliowing a moment’s 
feebleness, which must be attributed to 
the state of his health. 

“The Imdies were at once conveyed in 
a railway van to the cemetery of P^re 
La Chaise, where they were placed 'In* 
what is called the ‘ common ditch ; ’ 
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the mangled corpses were left uncovered, and he went out, shutting the door after 
The platoon of execution was taken him. A shot was heard, and tlie next 
from the One Humired and Eigljty-first brother who went out saw, as he felt the 
and Two Hundred and Sixtli Jhittnlions fatal bullet, the venerable prior bathed 
of the National Guards, which accounts in blood, d'he brother who escaped 
for the ferocity shown ]>y the liners only succeeded by simulating death, a 
against the men of these battalions wJien bullet having grazed him, and he laid 
later on they w(!re l^rought in as pris- quietly among the slain until the execu- 
oners.” tioncrs had gone away, when he ran 

Not less brutal and infinib'h^ more into a side street, where a charitable 
affecting is the recital of tli(‘ massacre woman concealed him until the anival 
of the Dominican brothers at the prison of the Versailles troops, 
in the Aveniu; d'ltalie. The story is On tin; Tuesday after the entry of the 
told by the only one of the brellirtui regulars, th(3 two hundred other host- 
who escaped. These twailve aposth's ag<*s eouliued in IMazas prison wa3re 
of patient, unrequited labor — men t:iken to l^a Roqiiette, known as the 
of excellent iutelligeiiee and (ahieation prison of the eoudeimied. On the fol- 
— had been anested at a school in lowing day sevtuity-four were shot, and 
Paris. The nuns (miployed as tenehers out ol’ two inindred and four gendarmes 
in this school wa*re sent to the prison for eoiilined in oilier prisons, one hundred 
common women, and the brtdhren to the and sixty-nine had been designated for 
fort of Bio^^tre, whei’e they were lodgt‘«l exisaition. On Thursday the Versailles 
ill the casemate. 'I'hey were llum t loops arrived just in time to save them, 
brought into Paris ; and while being takmi U will be s<H‘n from this that it is not 
through the Gobidins (luai'ter they wvvc too niueh to say that the Commune, at 
several times thrcateiU'd with death by its elose, was on the verge of inangiirat- 
the populace, but wmv linally bnjiight to ing a reign of terror, 
the above-mmitioned prison. About It is but justiei' to add that all the 
two o’clock on Thursday, as they were high military otliems of the Commune — 
praying togetlier, an olIiet*r enteri‘d and all who merited the name of otlicer — 
.said grossly, “ Sur[)lices, forw ard ! you eimsidered the arrest of the priests as 
are to be conducted to the barricades.” an outrage, and understood how com- 
They followed mutely, and found at the pletoly‘ the damning violence used 
barricade sucii an intense fire tliat the against these good men would react 
inhabitants abandoned it, taking back upon the insurrection. General Clu- 
their victims with them. About an seret had especially incurred the Coin- 
hour afterwards they were again sum- muiiists’ displeasure because of bis 
moned to the street, and hei-e an ollicer intervention in the cause of the Arch- 
of the One Hundred and First Battalion bishop. It was frequently said daring 
ordered his men to load their muskets, the insurrection that the Communists 
and then came the cry: “Enter the intended to take and hold the corre- 
Btreet one by one ! ” spondents of foreign journals resident in 

They knew this was their death-war- Paris as hostages, and M. Miot, a pict- 
rant, and therefore took adieu of each iiresqiie llgure in the Communal as- 
other, “Come, brethren,” said the sembly, once actually proposed this 
fat*^ prior. “ come to the good God! ” measure. Whether the Communls^i; 
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imagined that by tliis they could control 
opinion may now never be known. The 
murder of Gustave Chaudey, one of the 
editors of the “ who had been 

held as a hostage, seems to have been 
netuat(Hl by a desire for vengeance on 
the i)art of Kaoiil Rigault, the celebrated 
Communist chief of [)oli(*e. ('haiuley 
was con lined at St. Pelagic, the old Im* 
perial })rison for journalists and poriti(‘al 
offenders, and his friend, ('ernuschi, the. 
noted Italian, who has a(k)[)lt“d Paris as 
his home, eanu- very near to violent 
death liimself at the hands of t]»e en- 
raged stddierv wlien lie went to intercede 
for Chaudev’s life. The unfortunate 


journalist was shot on the evening of 
the 24th of May, Raoul Rigault stand- 
ing by the executing platoon with a 
drawn sword, and' cursing the men be- 
cause they did not do tlieir work more 
rapidly. 

I’lie military oi)cration8 of the govern- 
ment in Paris lasted exactly seven days, 
hour for hour. The entry of the first 
troops was effected on the afternoon of 
Sunday, ]\lay 21st, at four o’clock. On 
that eventful day they were traversing 
the bridge at the Point du Jour, and at 
four o’clock on Sunday, May the 28th, the 
last insurgent b-arricade at Belleville was 
taken. 
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The New Figlit of tlie Bastille. — The Hotel de Ville. 'I'lje I’ietuiesqnc and Dramatic Episodes of tlie 

tJreal 1 hit ties. 


T he red 11 fluttered at the top of 
the eoluiiui in the IMtiee de la Ihis- 
tille until late Saturday afternoon. Mer- 
cury, who Beeined Hprin^in^ li^litly from 
his elevated iHM’eh, up and away from 
bloodslied and burning, held tint ban- 
ner, whieli could b(t distinetly st'eii 
from many ]M>ints in the centre of the 
city, while the figiit wtus still raging 
around the site of the old Hastillc. 

Once driven from tin* barric;i<l(*s arotind 
the H 6 tel de Ville, tlie insurgents ni:»de 
II}) their mind to a desj>erate stand in 
the quarters of the city where tln' in- 
surrection was born. No on<‘ .attempteil 
to revive the historic fenicity of tlie 
Faubourg Saint Antoine ; not evim the 
feeblest resistance was ma^h* tlien*. 
Belleville, the Buttes (diaumont and tin* 
ceiueUTy of Fere Jai ('liaise were selected 
ivs tlie localities in which to make the 
lust effort. The jieople of l.a Villelte had 
been driven nearly to desp(*ration during 
the tliird and fouioh days of the liglit, 
])y the return iqion them of the beattm 
insurgents from Montmartre and its 
environs, and the determined efforts 
the troops to dislodge them. Many 
houses at La Villette were burned, and 
dozens of innocent peo})le lost their 
lives by shot and shell coming from the 
batteries and barricades of both com- 
l^atants. On Wedin^sday the shells fi-om 
Montmarti'c did terrible execution at 
Belleville ; but the Communists, feeling 
strong in the knowledge that the bar- 
ri<5|de8 of the CliAtenu-d’ Eau were still 


held, refused to retreat, although en- 
treated by hundreds of families, who 
saw aimost imminent death before them. 
Sus})ieion began, liowever, to do its terri- 
ble work among the Ihdlevillians, and 
tlie officers found every morning that 
scum* man had been shot by his com- 
radis for having ostensibly aided tl;e 
ciK'niy. (.)n Tlmrsdav, an artilleryman 
came (o a batti'i v tit ;i little distance 
from his own. and jiointed a gun or two. 
He wtis immedititcly ni'rested and shot, 
llie men who did the deed insisting that 
he wtus a Verstiilhds in disguise. On 
this sanu* day, tdso, (|uite an ex})edition 
was orgtinized witii the ho})e of retaking 
Montimirtre, but the men lintilly refused, 
considering it certain death, and that 
their }>rineipul duly was to ‘‘ defcncbtlieir 
hearllistones.” On Friday there was a 
grand })ro(‘essioii of iiriests going to 
exeeution through B(*lleville — a species 
of [itirody of the great triumphal rides 
to the guillotine of ’hff. There were 
twelve priests and a few gendarmes, stiy 
tlie eye-witnesses, and the unfortunate 
hostages were shot in tlic Rue Haxo, 
with (|uile a crowd looking on. Friday 
night the terror which had electrilied the 
aristocratic quarters oh Tuesday and 
Wednesday had sjiread to Belleville, 
and the Grand Docks, or Custom House 
of Paris, was in flames. The Are spread 
rapidly to the borders of the grand canal, 
on which the docks are situated, and ■ 
whole magazines, filled with oil and other 
combustibles, went up in sheets of yellow ^ 
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flame. Toward midnight, large detach- 
ments of Communists arrived on the 
scene of the conflagration. Few such 
miseral)le and lieart-rending processions 
have ever been seen on the pavements of 
Paris. Haggard, worn, frightened at 
the death only a fe\V lionrs distant , dirt}", 
hungry, and many of them drunk, the 
offlcers found it dillicnll to rally the men 
to reti’cat. “Let us lie down and die,” 
said they; and many preferred to remain 
and “ s('e tin* people’s vengeance exe- 
<aited.” meaning tin* tires. 

The defense of the approaches to the 
Pastilh' was very thorough and strongly 
kei)t up. Barricades at the entrance of 
tlic Boulevard de .Strasbourg had b<‘eii 
tak(‘n ]»y the regulars, but the insurgents 
had intrenched themselves in the Eastern 
Railway station, at tlie head of that 
boulevard, and made a terrible tight. 
'When they were at last dislodged, it was 
at the cost of mucli lib? on botii sides. 
At the Chateau d’Kau the resistance took 
on tremendous }>]'oportions, owing to the 
presence of some (jf the lead(;rs of the 
Commune and the des{Kiration of the 
insurgents as [mint afUu’ point was swept 
aw^ay. They had established powerful 
batteries in this grand square, which luis 
in it one of the largest barracks in Paris, 
and a huge stnicture known as the con- 
solidated shops, which wa.s j)artially 
burnt during tiie fight. The boulevards 
from the Chiibjau d’Eau dowm to the Rue 
Royalc showed how' fierce was the 
shower of missiles that the insurgents 
sent. Trees were mown down, laiiip- 
|>osts cut short off, fronts of houses taken 
out, w'hole roofs sunk in, statues disem- 
bowelled, and cafin gutted. I was at 
the barricade of the Porte St. Denis, 
held by the government troops,, on 
Thursday afternoon, at four o’clock, and 
the insurgents were then throwing holtea 
A mitraille (shells containing an hundred 


bullets) in such profusion that I con- 
sidered it prudent to retire. The barri- 
cade built across the boulevards at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre was one of 
the strongest enacted, but on Wednes- 
day night, when the cannonade had 
weakened the defenses, the Communist 
h-aders gave orders for the burning of 
the quarter, and the eeli'brated theatre 
of tlie Porte St. Martin, and many other 
noted mansions near it, w'cre burned 
to the ground. The light continued 
tlirough the night at the (’liAteliu d’Eau, 
and on Tlmrsday moruing the unfortu- 
nate defmalers Iieard that the Pantheon 
liad been taken after a desperate struggle ; 
that th(* (lobelins had been surrendered, 
and that a strong eolimm waus now operat- 
ing ill that remote* epiarter of Paris, 
covering tlu* giouiiil with corp.ses, and 
shutting up oni? of the most effectual 
avenues of escape. The forts of Bic^ltre 
and Jvry, wliieh the Communists had 
lioasted of as final strongliolds, were 
thus taken out of the insurgent hands, 
and tlie garrisons were called upon to 
surrender at discretion. Bici^tre’s com- 
mander refused, and the fort was taken 
by as.sault: while (Jeneral Wrobleski, 
after suhmittiiig to a desperate bombard- 
ment, blew up his powder magazine, and 
then surrendered six tliousand men into 
the hands of those from w’hom they could 
exixict no mercy. 

It would hardly si'rve the purpose of 
this narrative to ri'couut fully the ma- 
nmuvres by which the whole of the left 
bank of the Seine W’as finally, on d'hurs- 
day, put into the possession of the gov- 
ernment troops. The tragic interest 
deepens with startling intensity from the 
moment when the H6tel de Ville, a 
flaming ruin, w'as surrounded on three 
sides by the regulars. Thenceforward, 
the history of the Ccanmune’s resistano© 
is filled with nothing save disaster, 
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“ Followed fast and followed faster,” 

tmtil the sullen culmination. 

The HAtel de Ville was then cueom- 
passed thus : Towards the Seine, the 
corps of General Cissey had carried 
the barricades of the Pont Nouf and 
taken i)ossession of the island and the 
cathedral of Ndtre Dame; on the right, 


of Marshal MacMahon would have 
triumphed ; the insurgents would be 
crowded back into the narrow tract of 
the Buttes Chaumont and P6re la Chaise, 
and would be crushed between the Prus- 
sians and the converging effort of the 
whole regular array. 

The Chdteau d’Eau was, therefore, the 
last p<unt of central resistance. The 
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the troops had attacked a l)arri(‘ade 
defended well for a time at th(‘ Pointi* 
8t. Eustache, and after encoujit<‘ring a 
frightful resistance, had carried it; and 
the middle column, coming straight tow- 
ard the late stronghold of rebellion, had 
already passeil the Louvre. 

Nothing was left, then, for the insur- 
gents but to make their grand, bold sbind 
at the Chateau d’Eau. Once lost there, 
kno^ that tlie military movements 


regulars did not hesitate to call it the 

Key to Belleville.” 

On Thursday the approaches of the 
regular army may be resumed as fol- 
lows : The corps of Generals Clinch- 
ant and Douay rallied by the boulevards 
of Magenta, St. Denis, and St. Martin, 
an4 from the Temple quarter. On tlie 
left wing, Ladmirault’s corps operated 
against La Chaixdle and La Villette, and 
General Viuoy, crossing the Seine with 
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liis men, was creeping towards the Bas- 
tille, (juite in the roar of tlie Chateau 
d’Eau. 

All around tho ^i^ointie square, and in 
it, tho earna<>e was fearful. 'riuirsday 
afternoon and oNoninir tiio struggle enl- 
niinated. On the bnrrieade, Friday 
morning, amid a lioap of t\vontV(»r thiriy 
other eorpses, tlio body ot Dehosclnze 
w'as pointed out. He was dressed in 
simple morning coslunu', with polished 
boots and beavtu' iiat, and hud evidently 
prej)ared himself with earo, thinking that 
he would be eai)tured. lie \vas killed 
at the barriea<lo, wlule urging on his mmi 
to a more emu'getie resistance. The 
ball, whieh struck him in tin* forehead, 
killed him instantly. Deleselnze semns 
never U) have made any attempt to go 
away. Me intended to die at Ids post, 
and did so. For days before he was 
compelled to tlco from tin* Ministry of 
War he hardly ev<M‘ <piitted his work- 
room. He threw him.x lf on a mattress 
which laid upon the tlooi' ii^ar Ins work- 
table, and took little naps of half an 
hour’s duration, then cast himself again 
with fury on his task. His counte- 
nance in death bore a painful ex})reH- 
sion of mute <U*s[)air. Tie was [in old 
man, who had b(*en roughly use<l in the 
world, whose kindness had b(‘en turned 
to bitterness by exile, and whose health 
had been eoniiihdely broken by mental 
and physical suffering. His men Beem 
to liave made no effort to remove 
his lx)dy, and the regulars found it 
Friday morning. Deleselnze was iden- 
tified by the fact that a very peculiar 
cane., which he was known to have car- 
ried twenty years, was grasped in the 
dead man’s stiffened hand. On his per- 
son were found a large number of letters, 
some of whieh were from women, warn- 
ing him that he ran risk of being poi- 
soned, etc. There were also among his 


papers a number of orders, of which the 
following is a fair specimen : — 

Citizen Milliore, at the head of one hun- 
dred and fifty will burn the suspected 
houses and ail tiu' public monuments on the 
right hank of the Seine. 

Citizen Ve.siiiier, with fifty men, is specially 
charge d with the boulevards from the Made- 
leine to the Bastille. 

Tliese citi/.iMis must arrange with the chiefs 
of the barricades for tlie execution of the 
orders. 

Paris, 3 Prairial, An 71). 

Tliis ordi'r is signed l)y Deleselnze, 
Ibiuvier, Vosinii r, Brunei, and Dombrow- 
ski. Others eouei'rii the burning of 
houses from which }>eoj)le might have 
been seen jii’iug upon the barrieades. 

The l) 0 (lie.s wt're strewm so thickly 
[ibout the s(juare of the C'liAtcau d’F)au 
tlh-it on SuudiiVi. tJiree days after the 
captun* of the loctility, many corpses 
were still lying under the branches of 
trees, which )j[u 1 been sttx?wn to imt)ede 
the enemy’s progress. Severe liand-to- 
liand fighting occurred at the Forte St. 
Miirlin, or not f;ir from the square, on 
this Thursday. One young man, Who 
li‘id ensconced himself in a sort of re- 
(•(‘ss in the arch, from w'hence, high 
aliove tlie crowd, In; could tire at his lei- 
sure upon it, remained in his perch after 
his companions had retreated, and killed 
half-a-doz(*n soldiers before the regulars 
succeeded in getting up where they could 
shoot him. The insurgents piled their 
dead bodies in v(;ritable revolutionary 
style on the barricades ; and when the 
tremendous artillery duel of Thursday 
night w'as over, tho spectacle was siek- 
eniiig' Cluseret was said to have been 
shot on Thursday evening, in the retreat 
from the barricades of the Porte St. 
Martin ; but he mysteriously made his 
appearance at the apartment of an 
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■and neutral friend on that da}^ sub- seret rose coolly, gave a pleasant smile 
sequently escaped from the walls of and hand-shake, and marched down the 
Paris, and now lives in Constantinople, staircase as if going to breakfast, al- 
A friend of mine, on whom he called, though his life would not have been 
told tne that, finding nothing could be worth a rush if any one had chanced to 
done in that quarter for his safety, Clu- recognize him outside the* house. 
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CHAPTER FIFTA’-FOUR. 

The Retreat from the Cbatoan d’Eau. — Ruins of the Hotel do Villc. — The Burning of ImportAnt Papoi'8. 
— Riuuet. — The Third Period of the Great Seven Days’ Fight. — At the Buttes Chaumout. 


T he regulars took sixty mitrailleuses 
at the (duUeaii d’ Ktiu, and con- 
vey ed them to the Place de la Bourse, 
where they were proudly exliihittul as 
conquered arms. Tlie (‘anuou which 
the insurgents (‘mi)loyed duritig the 
tliirtv-six 110111*8 of thi'ir dt'feiiee at this 
jx)int did fearful execution on the houses 
at the Porte Saint-Martin side. Dozens 
of Communists hid in houses along the 
square during the retreat, and were 
ferreted out and shot as fast as found. 
The great fountain in the middle of the 
square was filled witli jictroleum, and a 
solid shot had knocked one of the gigan- 
tic bronze lions into tlu! oily [kioI. The 
cross fire under whic'h the regular troops 
had to traverse the place was horrible. 
Many a red breeches was killed in the 
march over the scattered boughs. 

The fight had contiiuu'd up the grand 
Boulevard Sebastopol all d;iy Tliursday, 
and dow'ii the Bouh*vard Magenta from 
the church of Saint-Laurent, so recently 
made famous by the pretended discovery 
of skeletons of young girls then*. Can- 
non from all sides poured shot and 
shell into the retreating insurgents, and, 
plunging through the roofs of iiouses, 
mui-dered people, who asked nothing 
better than to fly from the scene of such 
horrors. Many citizens actually died 
from fright during tlie combat. The 
most reliable accounts sny that some 
starved to deatii in the cellars to which 
they were driven by fear of tlie shells ; 
and soraefimes the harmless occupants 


of some of tliose cellars would be startled 
by the inroad t)f excited soldiers, seeking 
an antagonist who had taken refuge in 
the house. A word, a retoit in such a 
cas<‘, was enough to procure for one’s 
self a speedy execution, with one’s face 
turned to tlie wall of his own house. 

Friday muruiiig the ndreat from the 
Chflteau <V Fan was consummated. The 
army’s task was now comparatively ens}* 
It eonsistcil in surrounding the insu^ 
gents at tlu; extreme (uid of the city, at 
a point where the} could not hope to 
eseap(‘ from tlie walls, and forcing them 
to uneon<litional surri'iider. 

Friday morning tlu‘ same unvarying 
sunshine; tin* saiiK* thunder ol* cannon ; 
terrorism eoneiTniiig inecndiari(;8, and 
the red tlag still Hying from tlie Bastille 
column. 

The Hotel de \’illc was a lovely ruin. 
Four essentially popular and successful 
governimmls Imvc b(‘cn installed there. 
The first was the, ‘‘Commune” of the 
last (‘(‘ntury, which, majestic and fero- 
cious, occupied the halls from the 10th 
of August, 1702, to the 27th of July, 
17011. The second was the IVovisional 
government of ’Is, from Fchruarv 21 to 
May *1. The third was the goverument of 
National Defense, wlji<‘h, founded on the 
ruins of the Second Emiiire, dr^ged 
out a shifty existence in a tim<! of siege 
and atarvation ; and the fourth was the 
last Commuue of Jhiris, which violently 
took possession of the Hotel on the 19th 
of March, 187^, and left the edifice in 
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flames on the 23d *of May. This 
great Communal monument owes the 
placing of its corner-stone to the pro- 
vost of merchants under Francis I. 
The ceremony occurred on the loth 
of July, 1533, and the ground had 
then but just been cleared of the ruins 
of the famous Maison aux Fibers, wliich 
dated among tlie most ancient buildings 
of the city. DorniLiique Ihiccaro was 
the architect who designed the ja istine 
foiTn of the structure, and Jean Assi lin, 
“ Master of Public AVorks to the City,” 
was charged with the extaaition. In 
1550 only one story was completed, and, 
strangely enough, tlu' civil war.s whieh 
then desolated Fraiu'c were the main 
cause of a d(day which little })leas(‘d the 
architects. Finally, in 100.5, new minds 
raodiliod the long-m'gh'cted designs, and 
the Hotel gradually took fonn. Tuo 
centuries after, in IHOl, tin* church-hos- 
pital of the Holy S])irit, and tin* ('om- 
munion of tlie Church of St. John 
were consobdatc'd with the Hotel de A’ille 
edifice, and thirty years after the work 
of demolishing tdl the houses in tin' 
immediate vi(‘inity was und<*rtaken. It 
lasted five years, and the result- w.as one 
of tlie finest arcliitectural ctTects in Paris. 
Napoleon III. increased this efiV<*t by 
widening the space, and by making 1he 
modern buildings around the ornate and 
romantic old HAtel of jin ('xtreme sim- 
plicity. The interior of the buihling was 
much more riclily ornate than are any of 
the Gallic palaces. Each chief of the 
Parisian niunicii)ality had for centuries 
devoted his attention to enriching the 
various halls with mi'inorials of his time. 
PaintiiDg, sculpture, and furniture here 
all spoke the languages of an hundred 
previous decades and thousands of indi- 
vidual tastes. The arms of Paris — a 
galley floating — with the legend Flu^^ 
n&' mergitur^ were, it is supposed, 


carried away before the flames broke out 
in the HAtel de Ville. Possibly, how- 
ever, the Communists preferred to have 
even that precious memento destro 3 ed, 
because it had a taint of Cmsarism. 

In this building, so many years ago 
that only great troubles cause the re- 
membrance of it, Mirabeau stood up and 
said, ‘‘ I consider the National Guard of 
Paris ail obstacle to the reestablishment 
of order. Most of its chiefs arc mem- 
bers of the Jacobins, and, cariying the 
prinei()les of that 8oeiety among their 
soldiers, they teaeli them to obey the 
people as the prime authority. These 
troops’ jire h-o nnnicroiis to take any 
esprif (Je (vrjKH ; too wedded to the citi- 
Z('ns to allow' the h'ast latitude to royal 
authority ; too feeble to oppose a grand 
insurrection ; and too facile to corrupt, 
not rji /aa.s.sc, but individually, not to be 
an instrument always at the will of the 
bietions.” 

AVliat Mirabeau said then wms strictly 
true of the National Guard wdiieh 
Fatlu'r Thiers decided to dissolve. The 
Hotel de Ville in ruins; the National 
Guard dissolved and disarmed; the 
('ommunal C’oinmittee of Public Safety 
dispt'i'sed or dead ; the generals of the 
guards lying on hospital stretchers or 
heairs of (‘orpses ; the final, grand, 
des] urate etlbrt of the people shaping 
itself in the eccentric quarters.” All 
was, indeed, over. 

That same day, after the fight had 
begun at Belleville, a captain of regu- 
lars, after having, witli his men, con- 
(juered a barricade, found one of the 
many prisoners who were to be shot ap- 
pealing to him. Listen, captain !” 
said be : ‘‘I have a watch in my pocket 
which belongs to the concierge ticross the 
way. He gave it to me for safe-keeping 
several dayf ago. Let me retgarn it be* 
fore I die I ” 
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The captain had before him a little 
black-eyed lad of fifteen, erect, and 
evidently not afraid. He thought the 
poor child desired a pretext for escape, 
and, tired of his bloody work, he said: 
“ Yes, bejzoni', little scoundrel ! ” 

But just as the captain and his {datoon 
of executioners had talan the lives of 
the other prisoners, the lad caim^ back, 
running, placed liimself before the 
bloody wall, and said, “ Here I am — 
ready I ” 

No soldiers would fire at liiin, and the 
captiTin once more dismissed him, teai-s 
standing in eyes, which opened wide at 
such exhibition of nol)ility of character. 

IVomenading among die ruins of 
Wednesday and Thursday was not (es- 
pecially safe, but })roductiv(‘ of much 
revery. One reinembertMl the great r<‘- 
view that t<x)k t>hm(* bctbn' the Hbtel dc 
Ville a month before, and tin* grand old 
face of the enthusiastic ,Miot (the jia- 
triarch of the C'ominune) inspiiiting the 
soldiers. How the songs rang, how the 
old man and his (*oinra<les embracaal the 
officers, and how the columns marched 
away into black annilhlation and the 
execrations of the mobs of bourgeois 
and the commercial p(‘Ot)le of Paris ! 

One of the remarkable men of this 
great insurrection was Na[)ia8-]h(juct, 
formerly a barrishu’ at I'royes, and, at 
the opening of the Commune drama, 
perhaps fifty-five years old. He was 
tall, handsome, with sparkling ('ves, and 
an intense vivacity of manner which 
only the foreigner who has lived in 
France can understand. Pi(juet was 
placed in the delicate and dangerous 
position of Mayor at Passyg during the 
latter days of the insurrection. He 
had, however, not only power there, but 
was of much w'eiglit in the Commune 
councils. To him was lal*i|ely due the 
financial promptness of the insurrection- 


ary leaders. He could find money, by 
legitimate or vi(d(*nt means, when no 
one else could. The delegate to the 
Ministry of Finances,” Jourde, only 
obeyed Pi(]iict. He was also extremely 
violent in his desires for an attack on 
property, and had formed the plan of 
burning all the i)apcrS of the various 
credit societies, the notaries, and the 
great coiporalions, that the Paris world 
might start am‘w. He desired to level 
everything, bclii'ving that the iniquities 
of society arose from the unequal dis- 
tribution of i)r(»pei ty find the tyrannies 
connected w iili the' nninipuhition of large 
cjqiitfil. 

One dfiv, almost immediately after bis 
plan for burning fill these immensely 
vahud)le piipcis hiul bn-n mentioned in 
tin* C'ommuiu', :i well-known French 
g«‘irtlemfin, hfniitg no syinputhy with the 
insnrreidion, but to whom Pi()ttot w^as 
de(‘[>ly indebted for pfist s(U'vieeH, went 
to sei* the lietv attfieker of jiroperty. 
He Wfis fieeompfinied by an Amei'ican, 
to give ebnnaeter to bis visit, which he 
feaiH'd might rc'sult in iiis arrest and in- 
cfireeration fis :in hostage. Piipiet re- 
ceiv(Hl him with tlu' most friendly cor- 
diality. nnd Jiftir the gentleman had 
brofieheil tin* <lelieate subject, the Com- 
mnnisl said : 

Ves, we intend to burn every paper in 
every inqxntfint linsiness estfiblishment, 
public find private, all archives, and 
every record which has any value to the 
rich aud those wdio hav(‘ Imen ix>werful.” 

But here tin' Fnuichinan delicatidy in- 
terposed the thought that the Colmnune 
would do much tietter to carefully put 
its seals upon all buildings containing 
these pn})ers, and to iireserve the records 
of the iniquities of property-holders and 
corporations, and then to publish to the 
w’oild in future pampldelH all the docu- 
menlarv evidcLce of what he (PiqijetJ 
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asserted. To this the Socialist did not 
desire at first to listen, but he finally 
said he would consider it, and next day 
seals w^ere placed on all offices of nota- 
ries, corporations, i)ublic and private, 
etc. 

Tlien came the crushing stroke of 
MacMahon’s entry, and the Frenchman 
who had reasoned with l^icpiel had, by a 
little stroke of saved to Faris 

the destruction of papers involving ii*- 
terests of thousands of millions of 
francs. Had he atteiiiptcd to thrcati'ii 
Piquet, he would have imairred Uk' 
gn.'atest clangor ; but he simply pe rsuaded 
him to procrastination. 

Picpiet was among thci first to Pdl un- 
der the bullets of the \'ersaill<‘s soldimy. 
His loss was one of the great discour- 
agemenls for those' who proj)ose<l to 
continue the dc'spcnatc* struggle*. 

The burning of the Palace of .Justice*, 
on the (.^uai de I’Hoiloge, was Du* secjue*! 
to the destruction of the Prc'ft'c'tnre* eef 
Police. The latter cditie*e liael be*en pre- 
pared for burning on the vc*rv first elays 
that tlu^ ('omimine came into pe)W(‘r, as 
not a member of the insnrre*ction in- 
tended that the ancient ImjH*rial inepiisi- 
tion should have any plae'c to re*pose 
wdien it came back. On Wedne.selay 
night, the 24th, when the regulars were 
rapidly coming towards tht*in, the* dele- 
gate Feri'c^ was busily engaged in dis- 
tributing money to be carried to the 
defenders of the barricades, when the 
news came that he must fly. Uigault, 
the prefect, was wandering about the 
prisons, choosing victims on whom to 
retaliate for the indiscriminate shooting 
of the Communist prisoners. Ferr<!^, 
before leaving, took dowm his book of 
prisoners. First on the list was the 
name of oiie condemned to death ac- 
cused of having given money for illegiti- 
pur|X)se8 to certain members of 


the National Guard. The other prison- 
ers were released, but Vaisset, the con- 
demned, was shot at the foot of the 
statue of Henry IV., and his body 
was thrown into the Seine. The Pre- 
fecture was then fired, and certain loud 
explosions showed that the insurgents 
intended the work tO be thorough. The 
“ Sainte-Chapclle,” which had been 
eR})ecially marked for vengeance, re- 
mained a))solutely untouched, and still 
stands, revealed in the beauty which had 
long been (‘oncealed in the quaint courts 
of the Palace of Justice. 

'ria* tliird j)eriod of the great seven 
day^’ fight in Paris pr(q)erly begins with 
tlu* afternoon of PTiday, May 26th, and 
ends at four o’clock on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 2^!th. During that time 
scv(*ral hundred prisoners were executed, 
the majority of them without trial, and at 
least ten thousand were marclual through 
the strc'ets of the city, followed by how- 
ling mobs, e)i ronfe for Versailles. General 
A'inoy, who commanded the reserve 
forces, had, wdiile the tremendous strug- 
gle at the ChAttmu d’ICau w\as in progress, 
made his way with but little fighting into 
the P'aul^ourg St. Antoine. Inasmuch as 
the active forces got to Belleville much 
sooner than General Vinoy had antici- 
pated, he suddenly found himself in a 
very important part of the action, and 
cooperated with much energ3q uniting on 
the Seine the cor[)s of Genei'al Douay and 
General Cissey. After the taking of the 
H6lel dc Ville, he was in the first line ; 
and while General Douay was striving to 
occui)y the boulevards from the ChAteau 
d’P^an to the Bastille, Vinoy was preparing 
to attack the insurgents in flank. I have 
already described the burning of various 
important public buildings at Belleville a» 
the insurgents retreated, but this in no 
way chocW the [)rogre88 of the regulars, 
who, on Thuraday afternoon and evening, 
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were vigorously attacking the rebel line 
of defense on the Lyons and Vincennes 
railways, and who finally carried, with 
small loss, the bari'icade under the grand 
viaduct on the Boulevard de Mazas. 
The insurgents attempted to burn the 
Lyons railway station during their retreat, 
but failed. 

The riacc de la Bastille had always 
been considered by the Communists as 
one of their j)i‘iiK*ip;d strongholds. Its 
position is naturally good for defense, 
and was exceptionally strengthened by 
barricades on all the avenues which led 
up to the grand “ Column of duly,” such 
as the Boulevard Beaumarchais, the Hue 
8t. Antoine, and the three now celc' 
brated streets, Kin^s de Chariaiton, du 
Faubourg du Temple, and de la Ibxpiette. 
In these im[)ortant commercial highways 
occurred one of the most sanguinary 
combats in the na-ords of street lighting. 
The insurgents, driven to d(.*spair, made 
a fortress of every house and fought 
from its windows, until tin* invading 
soldiery came to kill them and throw 
their mutilaU'd bodies into the strt*ets. 
Although the barricades at each entrance 
of the thn‘e streets were continually 
totteiing under the fearful shocks of the 
solid shot fiom the legulars’ cannon, 
they were rebuilt hour by hour, and a 
GarrorJte of ’71 was always found to 
replant the red flag high over the j)aving- 
stones as often an artful sharp-shooUu’ 
brought it down. Finally, the troops 
“turned” the barricades, invading on 
the east the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and those unfoi-tunates wdio had been 
flying from the Chtlteau d’Kau bnind 
theraseJves in the midst of a new dcro/z/c, 
than which nothing could be more com- 
plete. On what has been named the 
Charenton barricade, one hundred and 
five corpses were found. Many were 
those of old men poorly dressed; and 


in this quarter the people had evi- 
dent taken hold in earnest, for very 
few' of the combatants wore any uni- 
forms. Not far from this scene of 
slanghter stands the historic house where, 
in 1848, the most decided resistance in 
Taris was made. Tlie old mansion still 
bears marks of tlicsc terrible cannon- 
ades, and its second baptism of fire has 
made the inmates unwilling to rest 
within its shuky walls. The streets 
here, as elsewlituv, had the appearance 
of a battle-tieUl ; and tlu' corpses of men 
and women lay lu'glcctcd for two days. 
(Jemual \'inoy (piictly coBtimied worm- 
ing his way from the I’hice du TrAne 
until Friday, when he came upon a knot 
of barricades on th(‘ Boulevards Frince 
Kugciie, Fliilippe-Augiiste, and de 
Charoime. Here was a handful of brave 
meu who iiaisomal against FaU>, and 
persisted in supposing that their ftillows 
were gaining ground in tlie centre of 
the city. I'hcy were c:iri ied on Friday 
evening. Tin* deftuuhus were juit to 
(heath, .and some of (lie houses neai’ at 
hand wane bniiuMl. (imieral N'iiioy 
cainpe(l tiiat night, under a raking fire, 
at the foot of the grt-en and lovely hills 
which bear within tludi- immemorial 
breasts the most eeh'lii-ated dead of Paris, 
— he w!is Is'foia' IVre La Chaise. 

At tliis celebrated C(‘metery, and the 
Buttes Ch.aurnont, the superb park for 
whose beauty Napoleon III. did so 
much, the insurrectionists made their 
last stand u'ithin the town. 

The most reliable accounts admit that 
thirty thousand men, women, and ehil- 
dren, wdio had beer» directly engttged in 
the ligliting at Jbdlcville, were finally 
surrounded in the cemetery, and hun- 
dreds of these were massacred. I fre- 
quently heard well-to-do jieojile, with 
whom I am personally acquainted, say 
that they hoped that not one of the thirty- ^ 
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thousand would escape alive. The bat- 
teries of the insurgents, placed on a high 
slope in the middle of the cemetery, corn- 
^ mrfiided the Opera quarter, and had been 
firing sharply at every place wlu'iice 
smoke and flame issued for tla* past two 
days. On Friday tlie artilh'rynien di- 
rocttid their attention to the assistance 
of' their bretliren in the Faubourg du 
Teiiqde, and stray slndls canu‘ whizzing 
intothe Central Markets. The‘'greatda]n- 
age (lone by tlu'se sliells to [)roperly” is a 
lignu'ntof aristocratic imagination; ev(a) 
the respectable Fai'is joui'uals admit that 
they lit Imt few tires. They wounded and 
killed, howev(‘r, agnait many inolTcnsive 
citizens. The Communists iiad made an 
immense collection of ammunition at 
Bellevilhu and having at their command 
about two iiundied canmms. large and 
small, at tirst disdained tlie very eorri'ct 
fire which was poured into tlieir batteries 
from I\lontmarti'e Inughts, only tlirec 
thousand five hundied yards distant. .\s 
fast as cannon wcux* dismounted, fresh 
ones were brought uj», until the mariiues 
on Montmartre wrung tlu'ir hands and 
swore that the l)i‘vil was aiding the an- 
tagonists on the Buttes. 

Friday evening, Paris, whieh, say the 
Prussians, had been r'C)nq)letely envel- 
op(Ml in smoke for the tliree pr('\'it)us 
days, was illuminated lo a vast con- 
flagration, which set tin* whole anguish- 
stricken city out in bold relief against a 
frowning and angry sky. All tin* in- 
habitants of the suburban towns at once 
imagined that the final had arrived, 
and that the insurgents had tireil the 
whole town. Hence the wildness of the 
reports which reached England and 
America on Saturday and Sunday. 

The final attack was ready. AVhile 
old General Vinoy took fitful rest in his 
dangerous (piarters, General Ladmi- 
.rault Imd executed a movement similar 


to that which brought Vinoy to P^re La 
Chaise, and the two army corps were 
simultaneously in jiositiou in the rear of 
P6re La Chaise and the rear of the 
Buttes Chaumout. The troops of Lad- 
mirault’s corps came out on the Place de 
la Rotonde, the central jiosition of La 
\'illctte, having arrived by the Rue de 
La Fayette and the Boulevard de la 
Chaiielle. The insurgents, turned to the 
left after a vigorous defense, retired to 
the Docks; — then came the conflagration 
of Friday evening. 

On Saturday morning the Communists 
found themselves shut in to Belleville 
in a semicircle, the two extremities of 
which leaned on the ramparts, and the 
bcn<l of which followed the boulevards 
from the Bastille to the ChAteau d’Eau, 
and extended along the grand canal from 
tlu‘ Faubourg du 'remple to the Place de 
la ^dlh‘tte. it rained; men were tram- 
plc<l into the mud by others advancing; 
the (lead wiU’e horrible to contenqilate. 

Attlu' left, on the Buttes C'haumont, the 
obs(U'ver, with a good field-glass, could 
see a garden, the smface of which had 
l>een })loughed by descending fragments 
of shell. At the foot of a tall tree, 
whose branches w^ere stripped, was a gi- 
gantic battery. ]Men, bare-headed and 
in their shirt-sleevr^s, were serving it. 
Every two mijiutes the battery spoke in 
thunder tones.- Looking from the bluff 
towards the great double-spired church 
of Belleville, and beyond the Menilmon- 
tant quarter, one could see, at the right, 
a vast bank of verdure, — Pere La 
Chaise. Flashes at the foot of a huge 
monument showed the position of the 
insurgent battery there. A retreating 
battle-line, following the canal by La 
Roquetto, the Boulevard Richard Lenoir^ 
and the Boglevard de la Villette, showed 
the progr^ of the attack. 

General ^ouay was crushing out the 
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last fragmentary resistance in the Fau- 
bourg dll Ten)])le ; General Clincinint 
was subduing all the barricades barring 
approach to tlii' canal. 

At the point where the Boulevard 
Richard Lenoir intersects with tnat of 
Prince Phigene was a gun barricade, 
solidly built, with ditches and embra- 
sures. It was so protected by barricades 
in the adjacent streets that the regulars 
were eomj)elIed to reliinjiiish attacks in 
front, and. going n[> l)y the Bastille, and 
brushing away smaller obstacles, sur- 
round the gigantic ^^ork, pouring a heavy 
tire u[)on it troin all sides, ^^’hen, aftva' 
some hours, the insurgimUs aband(»iu‘d it, 
making a des})erate run for life through 
one unlooked-for avenue of escape;, the 
whole section for a {piarter of a mile 
around was in ruins. On the blood- 
spattered stones lay cor[)ses blackimed 
with powder, clotlies covered wilii gori' 
torn otf from fever-wild franu's by dying 
men in their agony, broken guns and 
fragments of an ex))loded caisson and 
its contents, half-a-dozen- disembowelled 
horses; and the earth, says an e\e-vvit- 
ness, was in little clots, which could only 
bsTe been jiroduced by a generous ad- 
mixture of blood. 

All Saturday afternoon shells rained 
U))on Belleville, around and above the 
church, and the horizon was envelojied 
in enormous clouds of smoke. Tlie in- 
surgents, who were cann<ndess, were 
finally driven into the space between the 
Buttes Chaurnont and the Chdteau d’Jilau ; 
the two wings of the regular army joined, 
throwing the remains of the insurrection- 
ists upon the centre, which received the 
shock without deigning to move forward 
. or back. Five o’clock, six, seven, 
i^passed, bringing death momentarily to 
the brave defenders of the P^ire La 
Chaise batteries ; at eight, %ist as the 
rainy twilight was surrendering to dark- 


ness, the regulars charged into the bat- 
teries, and a massacre of fugitives began. 
Ladinirault meantime obtained La Vil- 
lette completely, and the next morning 
the artillery otlii'crs of the Versailles 
army were curiously examining the can- 
non in the Buttes Chaurnont battery. 
Belleville was burning iii a hundred 
places ; one could hardly walk forty 
yards without si'cing two or three 
cori)sus ; and the dismal processions of 
barc-lmaded comhunned. inaiching away 
to 1 k' shot, weru met eicry where. On 
that Snnd-jy nx'rning, fatal to the Corn- 
mum', a few insnrgeiits who bad been 
j»assed l»y in tl;e I'aiiboui-g dn Temple 
and tlic Kne d’Angniilenu' still held out ; 
but in the attrriioon, at two o’clock, 
silenci* was eomplete. .At ti\'e P.M. 
INL’u-slial MacMahoii annonnc(al p) Paris, 
in a brief proelamat ion, (hat the insur- 
rection was (pieii(‘(l. 

Tw»mty thoiHund jM’isoners were taken 
during' the last three da^s. 

Sunday morning dawned gloriously, 
and tlx; unwonted traixjuillit}' had in it a 
semse ot‘ bh‘ss(‘(lness. Cavaliers, many 
mounted on tlx* horses which so lately 
had b(‘en ridden by tlie otlieers of the 
Commune, galloped gayly everywhere. 
Otlieers sauntered arm-in-arm under the 
trees, which showed so many maiks of 
violence, or seated themselves under the- 
r/f/f' awnings and .si])}>ed cofifee, handed 
them hy waiters who still showed signs 
of fear at siglit of all uniforms. The 
attnictions were, as usual in PTance, a 
theatrical spectacle, composed of groups 
of prisoners brought down from Belle- 
ville and La VilletUs paraded be- 
tween ranks of horsemen. Towards 
noon on that historic Sunday a ghastly 
faltering procession of five thousand men, 
women, and children passed through the 
city on their way to Versailles. Mar- 
quis de Gallilftv rode at the head of 
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brilliant staff, behind which was a long 
line of soldiers who had deserted to the 
Commune, and who were to be shot. 
Women and men went arm-in-arm, many 
a strong man holding up his fainting 
wife or daughter. There wer(‘ real 
family parties, wh(‘rc the strong work- 
man lield one of his loved ones each l)y 
the hand, and children followcal father, 
mother, and daughter. One old man, 
who seemed dazzled by the liglit and 
frightened at the execrations of tin* 
crowd, fell down repeatedly, and was 
dragged hurriedly up by his comrades, 
who feared that the sctldiei-s wonld slioot 
him. Hy far tin* most horribh* sight, 
however, w!is that <d’ a man \^ho l*roke 
away and ran furiously, dasliing aside 
the hands ontslrelehed to stop him. A 
troo^) of cavalry galloiK'd aflrr him. He 
foamed at the mouth, and ran still faster ; 
now he was down — now up — now a 


horse’s feet felled him ; a bugler dis- 
mounted, and he was placed on the 
vacated saddle. The cavalry men set 
off at sharp pace to regain the troop. 
The man fainted ; bis face, was covered 
with blood and dirt; he cried*, ‘'Kill 
me ! ” I'ive minutes from that time, at 
a street corner not far from wheie he 
was captured, his appeal wuis heeded, 
and his quivering botly thrown into a 
cart. A well-dr(*ssed man struck it w’ith 
a cauc and <‘alled it 

N(‘ar the walls, on that day, at the 
principal gate leading to Versailles, the 
IManpiis (b; (lailiffet ordered eiglity-five 
of the prisoners shot ; and his orders 
wen* at once executed. Tlam on went 
otlnu’s over tin' hot, dusty roads to Ver- 
sailles, where they were pjicked into 
Ihe tillhy prisons, and then examined at 
the rate of one thousand per day. 
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tkmressiohg of M. Thio! '.. — The A’iutlii-tiM'nc^s of the Mkhile Chi-.M".. - Maggacro of the Prisoners. — 
Pn^'li^li ( ouiinenM on llie >e\en I )a\ s’ J'i^i'ht. — laf-t of (lie Jiisiin tM'tioni'its. — ^ T(‘stinionics 

of ]\ye-\\ itne-.^r^. — >tatisties of the .Slauj^hler. — A f'ui-ious Pliotuyaajih. — Out of Sloriu into 
Calm. 


I T is said that M. 'riiiors made a brief 
visit to Paris during the seven 
days’ fight, but that he was only too 
glad to return hastily to Versailles, 
asUmislu'd and liorrified lawond ni<*asure 
at the carnagt! and conllagration visible 
on eveiy hand. ThitU’s had never b(*en 
willing to believe that the ('oimnunists 
would proceed to extremiti»‘s, and 
iMaxiine Dueamp r('eoiints that shortly 
before the fin.al battle, three ('onnnu- 
nists, personages of cunse(|U('nee, called 
nt ^’e^sailles, on the Chief of St;ite, and 
made a final effort at rea-oneiliation and 
peace. These persons, whose inlelU'cttial 
status was l>€ttcr than- that of most of 
the followers of the Comnuine, and who 
were therefore entitled to some atteidh^n, 
endeavored to impress the j)resident with 
tlie fact, that unless decent terms were 
given to the Commune, it would whelm 
the whole capital in the ruin, which in- 
volved itself. M. Tliiers refused to 
believe this. “ They have said this very 
often,” he remarked, “ they have made 
all kinds of threats, but they will not 
execute them.” The three deh'gates 
finely insisted that he was not familiar 
wdth tlie temper of the insurrectionists ; 
that they would not hesitate to burn the 
prioeless treasures of the Ix>uvre, and to 
deface if not efface ail the inonuinents 
of French grandeur. M. Thiers re- 
flected for some minutes in silence, after 
which he said to the delegates: “Go 
back to Paris, and say that if surrender 


is at onct' madt'. 1 will prosecute no one 
nndvr the grade of eoloiu‘1, and I will 
leave the gates of the city open for three 
days. Is not. that .siitlieieiitly explicit?” 

Tlie (leh‘gat<'s ])rof('ss(*d themselves 
overwhelmed with hi^ generosity, wdiich 
amounted to a suhstantiMl .anmc.sty for 
all the chief offenders except those 
directly eomuadetl with the regular 
army, and who must tluTcfore be con- 
sidered as traitors to the flag; and they 
went back to Paris full of joy, and two 
of them wtml to the Communal AsstiUibly 
to iH'port. Much to their consternation 
they wen; imiiu'diately clapped into 
l)ri 8 oii. and informed th.at they were a 
brace of i<liots. Tims ended the attempts 
at a peaceable adjustment of the difficul- 
ties b(*twe(‘n Paris and Versailles; and 
from that moment there was no hesita- 
tion on tlie part of the CYimimmists. 
Th(‘y hacked, jilundeied, burned, or 
destroyed, without rliyrmj or reason, 
anxious to pull dowm, having demon- 
strated in tlie face of the world that they 
had no, capacity for construction; they 
had boasted of the new social edifice, 
wbieli they were to raise, but could not 
even lay its foundations. 

The judgmmit of the chief aj>08tle8 of 
liberty in Europe upon their work was 
full of severest condemnation. Mazzini 
wrote to a friend, shortly after the close 
of the Insurrection : “This revolt, which 
broke out so suddenly without precon- 
ceived plans, and tinged by a purely 
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aociaUeii^ abandoned 

•veo by |dl tbe French Repiiblicans of 
;«iy renown, bnt di^ended with passion 
without fraternal spirit of conces- 
Mon by men who ought to have fought, 
but who did not dare to fight against 
the foreign enemy, — tended inevitably 
to end the exhibition of ma- 
terialism, to finish by the 
acceptance of a principle of 
action which, even had it ever 
become law, would have thrown 
France back into the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, and would 
have taken from her foi- cen- 
turies to come all ho[x* of resur- 
rection, This principle is the 
sovereignty of tlie individual, 
which can bring almiit only un- 
limited personal indiilgciice, 
only the destruction of all au- 
thority, and the absolute lu'ga- 
tion of national existence.” 

Perhaps Mazzini was a little 
too severe on the National 
Guard when he accuses it of 
not having had the (‘outage to 
fight the Prussians ; but all tlie rest of Ids 
indictment is without a liavv, Uo.sscl, who 
died at the shooting- post on the plain 
of Satory, shortly after tlie fall of llic 
Commune, left on record a formidable 
and rather contem})tn()us characteriza- 
tion of the Commune. No one of tiie 
actors in the drama,” he said, had 
studied his part for the great i)lay. There 
was no study, no character, no durable 
audacity in the whole party. This ple- 
beian crowd of workers aspired to pos- 
sess the world, and yet it knew nothing 
of the worfd. When a burglar means to 
force a house, he first makes a study of 
the surroundings, the doors, the locks ; 
he kno^rs where Ibe strong boxes are, 
ahd how to get into them. But the 
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burglary ; was reduced to slay in order 
to steal ; and found itself finally embar- 
rassed by useless crinses, not knowing 
where the treasures, the secret hoards, 
which it had committed crime in order 
to possess, were to be found. The com- 
parison pleases me, and I extend it. 



Paris was. 
in tlie hands 
of those sav- 
ages, exact- 
ly 1 ike a 
combination 
lock. They 
had gotten 
into the 
house, and 
the Com- 


iinuna^ was a novice at the trade of 


inune stood knitting its brows before the 
ponderous ^afe which contained th^ 
social riches, but was obliged to conteft, 
itself with the copper which had been 
left outside. Therefore in vindio-, 
tive rage it set fire to the invaded hous©' 
before it dej^ed.** There is the bitter- 
ness of repentance after (leception in 
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these stinging words of Rossel. He was 
oot the only generous and noble spirit 
led into the movement, only to ftnd that 
he had assoeiated himself with an ignoble 
and disrei)utable erew. 

Bad at tlie C’oinrniine w'as, lerriblc as 
the wreek of property and of life in 
the great seven days’ fig] it had been, 
neither the remembrance of this nor any 
other thing could excuse the ferocity and 
vindictiveness of the middle classes of 
Paris when once they had got the Com- 
mune down. They were not content 
with setting their feet ujion its ne(‘k, 
but they wished to mangle and torture 
it. Prisoners were treated with a fm’oc- 
ity which would scarcely ]»c credited if 
it were to be described. J have little 
doubt that dozens, if not scortes. of in- 
nocent peoiile perished because of the 
denunciations ot stiqhd or \ lilainous ser- 
vants and zealous tradesuKUi. Scores 
of foreigners narrow ly esca])ed death at 
the hands of the regulars, simply because 
they wt‘re foreigmu's and found somt* 
ditficulty in explaining tlieir pre-^cnce in 
Paris. The Manjuis dt' (laliifft't was 
accused, and never made any \ery I'X- 
plicit denial of the charges, of having 
decimated his ])rocessions of juisoiiers 
without any trial or otlier formality tlian 
pointing his finger at tlie ones to l)e shot. 
Many of the stories told of the regular 
troops and their excesst^s of vengeance 
were exaggerated at the time, bntendngli 
is established as history to make one 
believe tliat the older a nation grows the 
more terrible is a civil war within its 
boundaries. 

From the diary of a French writer, who 
<Slrefully obsen^ed the seven days’ light, 
I take a sentences which show the 
temper 1^1 the time. The writer is 
speaking of the closing days of the 
fight ‘-Never again will such a spec- 
tacle be seen. I have just been i^) the 


whole , lengtff of Rue 'de 
lighted hf< fires all dibUg t^(#routd, — 
th^^* Ministry of Finances, the Tuileries, 
and I don’t know how many private 
houses. Tlie effect of the flames rising 
up U) the blue sky — for the weather is 
most beautiful — is (piito startling. Every 
few yards th(‘re is a kind of barricade, 
and around it a hea[> of corpses. In 
the midst of these tires, breathing the 
siilplmrous air, and under the impression 
of the indignation and irritation inspired 
})V so many crimes, man seems to un- 
dergo a eomjih'tr transformation. One 
looks witli a kind of cruel satisfaction 
uiion the faces, yellow as wax, of the 
bodies struck down by the balls of the 
(7n/.s.sry/(//.s, and iu\ olnntai’ily one falls 
to cursing lhoS(' dead men in the name 
of the niassacri's and the victims cvery- 
wlu-rc to !>(' s(‘en. ft would seem as if 
S(‘nsitivene.--s would lie destroyed, but it 
is, on the contrary, increased. Going 
])a<*k in llu' t‘\ cuing towards the Champs 
IClysees, after having passed buckets at 
the tire of the Ilbtel de Villo half the 
day, 1 met in the Itne St. Honori^ a 
long lih‘ of [U'isoiHU's that soldiers were 
taking to 1lu‘ liead-ipiaiters. Among 
tlicm w(U(‘ women wlio were really 
hideoiiK. The nuui mareh(Ml, some carry- 
ing tluur heads er(‘et ; others, with a 
sombn* and terrilih^ aspect ; otluTs, com- 
pletely l)roki‘n down with fear. In the 
party were many young girls, and even 
children. One nuin was leading by the 
hand his two little sons ; a daughter, six 
or seven years old, hung al>out his neck. 
The crowd followed upon the heels of 
the prisoners, yelling ‘ Death ! Death I 
Death to the pHrohmen! Down wit6 
assassins ! Don’t take them any far- 
ther ! Shoot them right herei * And 
from the fury which shone in the eyes of 
these l>«ople, it seemed as if at the first 
halt they ^rould precipitate themseiviill 
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upott the jf)riBO^|T3 J and tear them to 
pie^. t'hc littl^^^girl lookec^^opon this 
angry crowd witli her gi’cat black eyes 
filled with an indefinable expression of 
astonishment, of fright, and of sadness; 
and the more frightened she Ijccame, the 
more she tugged at the neck of her poor 
father. His wandering look seemed for 
a moment to fix itself upon me. J 
could not restrain myself. I lan to the 
man,’ who held the litth* cr(‘ature lik(‘ a 
shield against the deatli which hi' very 
likely merited, and 1 said to him in a 
supplicating voice, ^(iive me yonr little 
daugliter. I will givi* her haek to 
For answ'er, he only said to me, • I am 
innocent. I don’t know why 1 have 
been taken into this company.’ ,Inst 
then soldiers pushed us violently a|>ait.” 

The (‘xcited statemmit of the l.ondun 
“Times” on tlie last day of Mey, that 
Paris w'us no inori', that we might look 
for it in fiiture, but should lind its place 
only, was scarcidy jiistitied by facts. 
Yet the destruction liad been so great 
that there is nothing wondi'iful in the 
formidable nature of the impression 
W'hich it produced in neighboring e.api- 
tals. The Hotel de Ville, tlu' Lyric 
Theatre, the Palais Poy.ale, the Grand 
Library of tlu* Louvj-ig tlie Gouncil of 
State, the Cours di's (’omptes, the Palais 
de Justice, the vast granaries on the 
Boulevard Bourdon, ami the Tuileries, 
the enonnous warehouses on the doiLs 
of La Ville tte, dozens of ricli mansions 
in thh Rue de Lille and tlie Rue Ko\ale, 
and in other of the principal avenues — 
had been either totally destroyed or so 
damaged that their demolition was 
necesaary ; and such had been the de- 
termined efforts to burn the historic 
cathedral of N6tre Dame, and the 
churches of St. Eustachc, the Made- 
leine, and the TrinikS that it seemed to 
who read the sensational account^ 


published at the time as if the French 
capital were razed to the ground ; yet 
two years afterwards there were but 
few marks of the conflagration or of the 
battle of the streets visible, and tourists 
invariably indulged in exclamations of 
disappointment. There were no ruius 
to see. 

‘Here w'c may take leave of our notes 
of the great insurrection. French soci- 
ety revenged itself terribly ?ipon those 
who had temporarily interrupted its 
course. The liutred of the classes was 
inti'iisiiied ratlier than extinguished. 
Men like Kossel, Ferr6, Bourgeois, Jlil- 
liei'i*, Delcseluze, and Piganlt fi))])ear 
to have left behind tliem persons who 
eoiisiiU'i' them as martyi’s, and it w'as 
not until after the general :uul complete 
nmiiesty that the us})irations fora second 
Commune were siilist.'iiitially checked. 
All those who were anxious for the rec- 
oneilijition of the opposing forces in 
French society, men like Victor Hugo, 
men like Father llyaeinthe, did their 
be-^t, by woed Mild ])en to iiring about 
a fcMlei'iial fei'ling. But, alas ! Fra- 
ternity exists only upon the portals of 
the public buildings, where it is w’ritten 
up in comu'ction with its handmaidens, 
Liberty and Eijiiality. 

No one eonneeted with the Commune 
appeals to havi? manifested much hero 
i>>m or bravery w hen his final moment 
eamo. Raoul Rigault had no time to 
jirotest or to fume against his captors. 
Ho w as pushed against tlie wxall and shot 
like a dog. The r(*eital of the death of 
Mil! Ere, wdio w’as a man of some power 
as a publicist, and who at the time of 
the Victor Noir riots had a temporal^>#!^ 
notoriety, is rather mteresti|jg. Mil- ;* 
IE re was taken after the reguW tix)opft^ 
hud broken down the barricades at thei ' 
Pantheon, in the homo of his father-in- 
law, Irho lived hard by, and was brought 
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before a general installed near the Lux- 
embourg. As the wretched man was 
dragged into tlie house with a thousand 
people howling at his lieels, the general 
said, So you are Millit^re?” — ‘‘ Yes ; 
,laid tlljfte volutionist, assuming a certain 
dignity, “ and you must remember that 
I am a deputy.” — “d'hat may be so, but 
I rather think: yon have los' your quality 
of deputy. For that matter, we will pro- 
ceed to have you identitit‘d.” The 
officer who had ari-ested oyiilli^re pres- 
ently told him that the general’s orders 
were that he should be shot. “Why?” 
said Millu^re. Tlic o!ti(an- answmaal, 
“ 1 only know you by name. 1 have read 
articles of yours whi<‘Ii quite disgusted 
me. Y^ou are a viper, whose head must 
be crushed. Y'ou dtdest society.” Mil- 
li^re answered. “ 1 do i[ide(‘d bate so- 
ciety in its present form.” — “ \’ery w(*ll ; 
then you shall be ex[)elled from its 
midst. Y"ou are about to Ik* shot.” 
Miilu'u'e protested that tliis was barbar- 
ous cruelty, worthy of savages, etc. ; 
but he was taken at once to the Fau- 
theou, where the general, ly a retine- 
meiit of cruelty, ha<l ordered h(‘ should 
be shot in a kneeling position, as if beg- 
ging pardon of Soeiet\’ for the evil 
which he had wrought. A pariieiiaint 
in the execution says that Milliere re- 
fused to be shot in a kneeling posture. 
The officer said to him, It i.s the or- 
dei’S : you will l)c shot thus, and not 
otherwise.” He played a little comedy, 
tore open his coat, .showing liis naked 
breaat to the plabani (‘barged to shoot 
him ; so the officer said to him, “ Yon 
not indulge in any theatricals ; ju.st 
Bite it easily, and it will be mucli bet- 
YMt^re answered, “ I have a 
IWght, in^y own interest and in that of 
%y cause, to do as I please.*’ — “ Very 
well, then , get on your krtees ! ” 
then said, I will never do it B^self ; 


you c&n makp me d 9 it if you w4^’* 
The officer then had hlte forled on to 
his knees, and tis ^execution was then 
proceeded with. He cried, “Five 
maniU ! ” and was going to chant some- 
thing else, when death iiSiterrupted him. 

Among the Ameri(?ans present in Paris 
during the reign of the Commune and 
the battles in which it was crushed, no 
one saw more, nor went about more 
bravely dt'termined to obsilve, even at 
the risk of his life, than Mr. Omer T. 
Clenn. of Cincinnati. This gentleman 
hjis kiiidlv communicated to me from 
liis private journal a few notes, which 
are not without a striking interest. 
With refereiua* to the famoOs courts-mar- 
tial, Mr. Chun writes: ‘*1 passed by 
the C'h.Atelet 'riiealre, on every side of 
whieli, exeej)t the n‘ar, large crowds 
W(‘re gathered. Prisoners were being 
trie(l rapitlly. I had not lotig to wait 
before a hatch of twenty or thirty came 
out uiidm- guard of the ' blue-uniformed 
soldiers, wiio did most, if m)t all, of the 
.shooting at, tin* Castame Lohau. These 
prisoners were marched down to the 
(’aseriK* Lo)»au, [)lae(‘d over against a 
wall ; tlu‘ huge folding-doors of the 
building were then ch^^^ed, and we im- 
mediately heard a rattle of musketry, 
followed by th(! usual stray shots at 
those wdio still showed signs of life. A 
gentleman who was with me said, ‘Let- 
us get away from this horrible sight : I 
can’t stand it ; ’ so we crossed the street, 
and took our way up tlie Boulevard St. 
Michel. Here and there soldiers and civi- 
lians were cheerfully at work replacing 
the paving-stones, levelling banricadea, 
etc. The chancels of l>eing called upon 
to aid in this work were so gocKl that I 
c^oucluded to return, after a promenade 
of a few squares ; so I went back to tfce 
ChAbdet. 

In a few minutes out come ano#ir 
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party of prisoners ||fwder guard. 
These #ere jsf^n ranging in age from 
eighteen to sixty, aqjxTe of them hallesH, 
almost every one appearing to b(^ of 
the working class. I am inclined to 
think that tliey knew they were marching 
to immediate death ; they lookinl ho 
effar^s. Arriving at theCaHcrne LoIkui, 
the same scene was gone llnongh with, 
the closing of the doors, tlie ruttle of 
musketry, ^e or two crh's, tlien s<>m<* 
stray shots. It seemed to im^ that tlie 
executioners wore the same ap|)alling 
expression of countenance as the ju ison- 
ers themselves. I ventured to i-emurk to 
^bourgeois at my elbow, 'At this rate 
of destruction. Paris will soon bavi' no 
workmen left.’ — ‘Oh !’ replied lie, ‘there' 
are plenty of others to come up from the* 
country.’ 'riiis butcheiy at the ('aseriie 
Lobau went on for seve'i’ul days. . . . 

I once went to Pi^re' La C haise', and tlu're' 
ti\lked to some woi’kmcii, who had bce'U 
burying some exccute>d ('e)mmuuists. 
The workmen thought tlie'V had eoveied 
in about four hundred men. 1 also we'ut 
to Montparnasse. Here eleael me'ii, dis- 
interred at various points in the' city, 
were being brought in in wagons, to bo 
thrown into the elitches dug for the Com- 
munards. As the crowd presseel for- 
ward to get a view' of the bodie's about te) 
bo tumbled into tlie trenches, an old 
guardian, in uniform, wendel cry out, 
‘ Move back, ladies and gentlemen ! 
Move back ! It is ne)t a jileasant sjecc- 
tacle, I assure you.’ 'riieae burials of 
the wagon-loads of corpses went on all 
that day. I do not believe there were 
thirty thousand executions, as has been 
reported; perhaps five thousand in all.” 

The official statistics with regard to 
the punishment of the insurrectionists 
have a pathetic interest. Of course 
there is included in these statistics only 
punishment of tjio prisoners who 


Vere brought befere regular courts after 
the complete cessation of hostilities. 
This does not comprise the hundreds, if 
not thousands, who were shot by the 
sentences of courts -martial duiing the 
battle. From the .‘)d of Apri]|pt87l,4o 
the 1st of January, 1872, thirty-eight 
Iboiisand five hundred and seventy-eight 
individuals were arrested as participants 
in the insurrection. Of this number the 
military courts sat in judgment upon 
tiiiity-six tliousand three bundled and 
niiu', of which two thousand four hun- 
(lr('d and forty-fi\'e were ac([nitted, ten 
thousand one Inindred and tljirty-one 
were convict<‘(l, and tuenty-throe thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-seven 
were libci'atcil after examination. As 
the ollicial documents of the Commune 
sa\ that some hundred and fifty thousand 
armed men took [lart in the revolt, these 
lignri's would indicate that France was 
not too severe in her punishmep^ The 
goveinnx'nt papers say that among 
those arrested were seven thousand four 
luindred persons who had been previously 
convicU'd for crimes against the law. 
There' ajipear to have been but little 
more than a luindred sentences to death 
passc'd by tlu' military courts from 1871 
to 1877), at the end of which period the 
“Commission of Assassin®,” as the sym- 
patliizers with the Commune called the 
PaiTiamcntary Committee which dealt 
with the prosecutions, made up its re- 
port. Thert' were many singular aUd 
rather inex})licable sentences. Thus, 
Rochefort, who was not I'cally a Com- 
munist, but who bad to leave Paris be- 
cause lie told tlie Commune the da 
into wdiich it was marching blinds 
found himself sentenced tqieonfineil) 
in a fortress for life, and waPsent 
the other end of the world, wlu'iice 
mac^e his escaiie in most romantic fashion, 
an^ound his wav to New York, and 
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thence to Switzerland. Paschal Groiis*^ 
set, the good-looking and amiable young 
man whom the Comniiine dignified with 
the appelhition of its delegate of foreign 
affairs, managed to save his head, iil- 
^ough ho j)ass’ed through fi\e minutes 
of the most terrible suspense in front of 
the Grand Hotel in l^iris, when he was 
i recognized in a eab, and was saved, as if 
by a miracle, from being torn in })ie(‘es. 

' ' He shared Kochefort’s condemnation and 
punishment, and fa((‘ destined him also 
to sliaie in the auda('ious journalist’s 
escape from the penal colony of New 
Caledonia. 

In the shop of a lK)oks(‘ller on the 
Boulevard I one day found the photo- 
graph of n» working-mau, upon whoso 
face there was an expression of mingled 
awe. contempt, and fear; the look was 
positively so mysterious and awful that 
/ once commanded resj^ectful atton- 
J inquired the history of this sin- 
gular and was told that it was 

the face of a workman ])hotographcd, 
doiihtlesH in the interest of some j>svcho- 
logical study, a moment or two before he 
was execaited. The expression of this 
poor fellow, standing thus iij)on the 
threshold of eternity, still hot with the 
passicm« and the enmities of time, may 
be taken as IjVpieal of the altitude of 
the fighters for the Conuuuue during 
the last terrible seven days, of which 1 
have endeavored here to give some ac- 
count. 



After the horrors of thifl prolong^ 
struggle, peace and seemed to 

bring with them a complefe nervous re- 
action, from which all who had been 
spectators of, and partial or unwilling 
participants in the drama, suffered for 
many days. The i)rincipal physicians of 
Paris assert that hundreds of people had 
their brains litei’ally turned by the 
horrors which they were compelled to 
witness ; and it is not strai^e that even 
those who were not predisposed to in- 
sanity were in a mental condition far 
from normal for a lengthy period. 

From Ihiris I went to London, and at 
St. Denis, as tlie train crawled out of 
the walls of tije capital, an4 passed the 
half-mined fortress, wt‘ found the Prus- 
sians, who dcpart(Hl from their usual 
dignity so far as to give the passengers 
in the train an ironical cheer, and to cry, 
ht ( 'oiiniiinii' Butthisgratuitous 
insult wa^ far from lieing in accordance 
with the usual custom of the Germans, 
who, as a Tn;in, had (piite as great aer)n- 
tempt for tlu' Commune as the French 
pro])erty-liolder could have. 

In D>ndon wc seemed in another 
world. The cahn of the great green 
parks, the laughter of the children in 
the streets, and the undisturbed flow of 
commerce in the mighty metropolis, 
seemed almosi unnatural, so aecustoraod 
had the eye and ear become to the sound 
of battle and to tlu‘ sense of danger. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX. 

After Storm, • Calm. — Ijoudoii ami I’uiis. — Point'} of llchcmblaiice unci of Dill Teuce. — London 
and Pari'} Cockney H. — Old London. — Contrasts in Manners, Food and Drink. — Sunday in the Two 
Capitals. — Mutual Ilcspect and Comical ConceaJtucnt of It. 


T he conlrastK snjTfxested by tlio ar- 
rival in London tifbn' the con- 
fusion, the bloodshed, and the thinircrs 
in Paris, were highly impressive' and 
striking ; but they tire eve'ii at ordinary 
times only less in degrtu'. hatglish sym- 
pathies lnid*«*)een det'ply stirre'd by the 
turmoil on the “ C'oiilintmt,” tis our Britisli 
cousins witli their insultir coohu'ss call 
the greater portion of Furopt', :uid 
Lomionhad, with its magniliccnt charily, 
done good alike to Germans and to 
French. Hut beiu'ath tlie sympathy it, 
was not ditlicult to discern a kind of 
pity which was not nnmixed with scorn, 
and there was a disposition in tin' nppc*r 
classes to decry and pt'rhaps to (h'liy the 
value of the rc'volntion through wliich 
the neighboring country, tin* st‘c*nlar 
enemy and antagonist, but now tlu‘ 
prostrate and appmding ally, had passed. 

That England was stirred by the vast 
demonstration of German military power 
there was abundant proof. It was ap- 
parent in the renewed atUmtion to coast 
defences, the rebirth of tln^ military feel- 
ing in the remotest centres, the most 
rural of counties, and the disposition to 
turn for consolation in the presence of 
these huge triumphs of a neighbor and 
kindred race, to the contemplation of 
the “Greater Britain,” of wdiieh Sir 
Charles Dllke has given us so pietui esque 
and adequate an account. England had 
nc^been In the midst of important events 
fd| the two or thi*ee preceding years. 


Th(‘ Reform Bill agitation over, the 
eoimtry laid settled into one of its long 
periods of inertia, — as it seems to the 
foreigner, — ])eri(>dH in which the needed 
next reform seems to crystallize in the 
national mind .vithout ap])arent glow of 
feeling or noisy dmnonstration of any 
shape whatsoever. 

London and Paris, ]>etw’een which 
tlK'i’e is an incessant and most curious 
interchange of sentinumt and of travel, 
an' as imlikc (aich other ip some respects 
as if tiicy were thousands iQst|ad of 
a f('w hundrc<l miles apart. Each has 
llowing througli its (*entre an historic 
stream, whose ])anks are lined with im- 
posing and with venerable mansions, 
and (h(* citizens of each city pay especial 
rev('renee to these riviTs, and are as 
pioud of them as if they were Amazons, 
(’ongos, or ISIississippis. Each city has 
an ancient and ornate CatHedfal church, 
and the lover of the beautiful finds it 
hard to choose between Notre Dame 
and Westminster. Eai'h has its ^ cor- 
porations with their innnmerons tra- 
ditions, their fuss and feathers, their 
gowns and furs, their privileges and 
aeeumulatod wealth ; each has a muni- 
cipal legend, whicli is full of glory and 
fighting, of careers of citizens enriched „ 
by trade and ennobled by jheir sover-^ 
eigns ; each has a 1\uge insutution 'd,e-^ 
voted to military and naval glory ; aojlL 
each its crypt in which a hero sleeps. 
There is a kind of cousinship between 
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the Pantheon and St. Paul'B. Each 
•capital bus its observatory, which it 
thinks the first in the world ; and each 
its aeadc'niies of paiiitini^, which respec- 
tively asseit their sipiremacv without 
^^nbt ns to the leiritineu'v of theii* claims. 
Plach has its parliament, its ministries, 
its otheial " season,” ami diplomatic* lux- 
ury, activity, and splendor; each its an- 
nual visitation of the rich and the 
who iio to Palis and London because 
they are Lomhm and Paris, and for no 
other reason at all ; and each its thront>- 
of adventurers, who come to pre\ upon 
the rich and to bask in their sunshine 
with tliat recklessness of the future 
characteristic of their class. 

But after a little, one linds it ditllcidt 
to establish analogies between London 
and Paris. Botli citic's are alike in this 
regard, that while tiieir eitizems manifest 
and express the greatc'st veneration for 
the relics of the jumt, the modern and 
new |;x)rtion8 of the capitals are nn})iet- 
urescpie and jirosaie. Perha])s tlu* Lon- 
doner attaehes more importance to the 
past than does the Parisian. In France*, 
hundreds of thousands of ])eoj)le date 
everything in tlieir eonntry’s history 
from the Kevolution of the last eentnry, 
which, as Taine says, made a m*w 
France.” in England, although in 

their time they have ent olT a king’s 
head, they have not ent loose from the 
traditions, the legends, and the beauti(*sof 
fonner centuries, and they still speak of 
them with bated breath. The Parisian 
cockney is a cynic, and the London 
cockney an enthusiast. If Alphonse or 
Adolphe go to Versailles, for a Sunday’s 
ottting, they are more than likely to criti- 
cise the landscape gardening of Le 
NAtre, and to f)oke fim at the shade of 
tbe great monarch. But ’Arry on the 
sands at Margate or at Hampton Court 
is aa tsiily patriotic as when witliin the 
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sound of Bow Bells, and finds little, 
if anything, to object tol'in the monu- 
ments or the manners bequeathed to him 
by the Englishineii of past epochs. 

Modern Paris, with its enormous and 
wide avenues, with their broad side- 
walks bordered with graceful trees, with 
the lightness and grace of the huge yel- 
hnvish-white mansions, with their balco- 
nies and their immense ranges of plate- 
gliiss windows, tlu'ir di'xterously deco- 
rated shops, and llu'ir superb churches, 
halls, maiki'ts, fountains, and squares, 
is a dazzling and bewitc-liing vision to 
those who tirsl look upon it; and from 
April to No\t‘mbe)‘ the beautiful town is 
bathed in <h-li<'ate sunlight and rarely 
overhung with the gray and frowning 
skies, whieii, joim'd to the (‘anopy of 
sooty and sulphuious smoke, make I>on- 
don so oppressi\c to the new-comer. 
Blit London has a quiet beauty of its 
own, which tlu* great towm does not 
liastily reveal, and which om* must learn 
to lind out. Then* are eerlaiu tempera- 
ments sp«‘eially <h‘light(‘(l with what they 
an* ]>leased to term tin* ‘‘ mellowness” 
of Loudon, — its mists, which seem to 
give a kind of glamor to the commonest 
ohje(*t^^, its winding streets, with uiiex- 
peeb'd stairs and gaUjwavs, triply pro- 
tected with iron hooks and spikes, its 
broad extianses of court, around which 
ancient houses stare down upon black- 
cn(‘d, almost unrecognizable, statues of 
half- forgotten worthies, its mysterious 
rookeries, dignified with aristocratic 
names, to wdiieh the busy LondODeCf 
repair for refreshment, the shadowy 
taverns into which the sun almost nevsr 
peejis, the recesses piotected by oaken 
screens, by red curtains, in which men 
take their dinners and drink wi^ the 
gravity of conspiratoi’s and oommnnioate 
in whispers, though they have uoth^ 
whatever to conceal. 
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It is of note that while Paris 

is the most library of European capitals, 
the strauger is not so [)rone to associate 
its arphitecthral and i)hysical features 
with some literary remembrance as lie is 
in London. One thinks of Dr. Johnson 
and of Dickens in a walk up Fleet 
Street and through the Sti aiid ; but oiu* 
rarely gives a thought to ilalzae on the 
boulevard. In Txindon, tiie high streets 
and the by-streets are tilled with children, 
clean and dirty, well and ill dressed, 
decorous and screeching, cliildnui young 
ami childrim half-grown, babes niuha- 
the feet and brats at the coiner; but in 
Paris, one starts in seareli of a ehild 
almost in vain, 'riie stieid Ai';d). .-,0 
familiar to English and American (‘ves, 
is unknown in Paris. Iftlie baloa’s boy, 
in bis white caj), is dis[)osed now and 
then to he jocular, he does it with the 
air of a mature and bJnsv clubman. As 
for M. Hugo’s famous t/orror/c . 1 havt' 
yet to see bis exact type. Ib' must 
have gone out with the l^bs Itepnblie. 
But London is a city full of childrmi, and 
of children who take their ease in tluar 
g(K)d ca}Utal, uiire.strieted by draynuai, 
policemen, and other functionaries dread- 
ful to juvenih' folk elsewliere. 

While in ehganee of iiHKlerii arehiteet- 
ure Paris undoubtedly takers the lead, 
in indcpeudeucc and in (piict ecinfurt, 
not devoid of a cert-ain pictnres(jm‘m‘ss, 
London, if it could get rid of its smoke, 
would be without a rival. In Paris 
there is always a feeling of attrition. 
yThe life is intensely tuiblie, glaring. 
The street is a saloii in exteriso. One 
instinctively feels in his jiocket for Ids 
gloves, and looks to his cane when he 
goes abroad. At home, there is the 
lod^keeper, a kind of jack-in-ottlee, in 
bis( In a quarter ” of Paris there 
A thousand little centres like so 
glonj gossiping, oovotous, and back- 


biting village circles. Both Paris and 
London have a curiously provincial flavor 
which is not perceptible in other great 
cities. If any thing striking hap- 
pens in London at two o’clock of an 
afternoon, it is talked of in Whitechapel 
and Belgravia in the same minutely gos- 
siping vein before sunset. “ Every-J 
body knows everybody who is anybody| 
in Paris,” said a Parisian to me once. 
As tlie eiti(‘S ])ecomc great, the citizens 
in th('m, instead of growing unconcerned 
in the ])resence of daily events, take a 
ludieroMsly exaggerated concern in them. 
London, with its four and a half mil- 
lions, Paris with its two and a half mil- 
lions, of what might be called intramural 
folk, and with their colossal aggrega- 
tions of wiaillh, of culture, of crime, of 
mis(‘ry, of advtudurc, are as eager for the 
laU'st news of a rifle-match or a horse- 
race as a N(‘W England village might be. 

Much of new Jx)ndoD sprang into 
])eing (luring the long wars, when Great 
Biilain was cut off from association with 
tlie continent, and when, consequently, 
li(‘r architects and builders were de- 
prived of inodels of taste, — when, iu 
fact, tlie j)eo})le carinl little for taste in 
their shelters ; lienee the miles and 
scores of miles of hastily-planned, squat 
ami blackened house-fronti^ which con- 
ceal hatipy and harmonious homes, but 
which to the outward vision are repulsive 
enough. When Paris got the informing 
touch of iiKRleru improvemcat under the 
Empire, when Napoleon III., who had 
luid his gaze sharply fixed on London’s 
defects during his residence there, re- 
solved that he would leave a monument 
built out of the lime-stone quarries 'Qf 
France in the capital, where he manage 
to maintain his rule well or ill, oli^ 
Paris, was destined to lose som^ 01 
its charm and mysteries in the presence 
of this pressure of improvethept, but 
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*‘old Londoo ''i. has kept its strangeness 
and oddity, and t)ids fair to kee[) it long. 
The wood pavement has found its way 
into many a black alley and in front of 
many an antirpie pile, but the craze for 
tfie widening of streets has not been 
allowed to interl'ere witli old ]x>ndon. 
r Many points of contrast betwcam Lon- 
f don aiul Paris have disappeared within 
the last twenty years. Of the ordinary 
Paris, nothing was more impressive 
before tin* many changes which invaded 
the two capitals const'queiit on the great 
current of international travel, tlian the 
difference in the aspeet of the two great 
. cities on the Sunday. To the American 
of tlie Atlantic and the Middle States, 
the profound repose of rest)ectable Lon- 
don on tlie sacred day was as natural 
and proper as, to his thinking, the o[H*n 
transaction of business, the gay(‘ty, and 
the fosLil ii.tmos[)here of the Sunday of 
Paris was sbo(*king and (hdi'stable. 'Pile 
American found, however, that there 
was an unpleasant Sunday sid(i to Lon- 
don, and was duly sliocked in presence 
of the throngs of roughs, and of 
wretchedly-clad women and even elul- 
dren waiting, at mid-day, the opening 
of the public houses, where intoxicating 
liquors were freely dispensed. Put this 
the tolerant traveller noted as the result 
of the depravity (Mjnsequent upon igno- 
rance, while lie went hack to tlic (dd 
French Revolution, with wdiat In; w:is 
woiit to call its mischievous teachings, 
for the license prevalent in the French 
capitaR**' Nowadays the Parisians close 
t^eir shops, not because they consider 
Sunday as more worthy of observance 
thfln any other day, hut because 
they take it as the occasion of their 
weekly airing, and their promenades 
^among the beautici^J^'the clean streets. 
Among the fashioniihle tradesmen Sun- 
day-closing is universal in Paris. In 


the Rue de la Paix, on many of the 
grand boulevards, and in most of the 
avenues devoted to shops where articles 
of luxury are sold, the shutters are all 
up. only a Hebrew^ now’ and then plying 
his commerce in bold defiance of the . 
general rule. The hundreds of shops in 
Paris which dejieiid upon the custom of 
the foreign traveller are as careful to 
keep Sunday as they are to put ‘‘Eng- 
lish Spoken,” and “ llahia Espafiol,^* 
upon the jilate-glass of their w'indows. 

On the other hand, the sternness of 
the London Siiiiday has lieen much 
broken by Ihe great invasion of the for- 
eign element, tiu' Italian, the (lerinah, 
the Jew', the (Leek; and the wanderer 
in the great (iqiital in [)ursuit of some- 
thing to eat. on a Sabbath .afternoon now 
sees the doois of an inviting rn/e wide 
open W’lua’e Ik* would have sought for re- 
freshment in ^■ain some veins ago. 7Jie 
stranger's id(*a that all classes of Lon- 
doners give tliems(‘lves iq) with Piiri- 
tanie devotion to a solemn stillness on 
the Sabl)ath is incrurect. In some of 
the upper circles. ree(‘ptions are held and 
dinners ar(' gi\(ai; in the literary and 
artistie guild, the day is used for meet- 
ings an<l conversation ; but it is rare to 
hear of a coma-rt or an entertainment, in 
tlie strict sense of the term, at any pri- 
vate house oil Sunday. The trains run 
at certain hours of the day; the parks 
in surniiK'r aia* tilled with hundreds of 
thousands of iiromeriaders of all classes, 
and bands of music sometimes play re- 
frains taken from opera bovffea which ^ 
bear the mark of Paris ex|)ort. The 
museums are not yet open to the public, 
as in Paris, although here and there is 
an exhibition, os at Greenwich, where 
one may wander through the stately halls 
an.d see the pictures of great naval bat- 
tles and tli» mej^iorials of Nelson, ehowj^ 
with reverent gestures by the 
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old guardians ; asid a singular feature of 
London society is the aristocratic gather- 
ering in the Zoological Gardens (popu- 
llrly known us tiie Zoo) from four to 
seven on a summer Sunday afternoon. 
The holiday making of the Londoner in 
the many beautiful resorts near the capi- 
tal, such as Hampton Court, Richmond, 


riment ; but the Parisian hrowd is not 
satisfied without a balloon, and, possibly, 
a horse-race, a shopping excursion among 
the booths of the fairs, wliich are as nu- 
merous as the saints in the calendar, fire- 
works, andaroystering dinner in theeven- 
ing, with probably a merry carriage-ride 
liome after dinner. In London, people 
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Windsor, Kew Gardens, Dulwich, is 
'yastly more decorc^us and subdued lliun 
'%at of the Parisian, who, in company willi 
his wife or his sweetheart, finds Ids way 
to Versailles or St. Cloud, to I\leudon or 
Sceaux, to the forests of St. Germain or 
Fontainebleau, to Villc d’Avray or to tlie 
pretty villages on the banks of tlie Seine. 

■ ^^e liondou cockney iu^ulges in a roll 
grass, it is the extent of his mer- 


go abroa<l simply for exercise, for which 
every healthy Kiiglish-man and s^oman 
has a kind of iuania ; in France, no one 
thinks simply of physical exercise, and 
the glow of appetite which follows it, but 
ratlier of the sensuous beauty of green 
lanes and turfy lawns, the sight of pretty 
fountains, aymmott^lt^ parks, aud a look 
at the fashions as ‘displayed in the mov- 
ing throngs. France being a highly 
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democratic d6ontrv, every conceivable 
kind of veliicle, unless it be an advertis- 
ing van, is lulinitted to tbc Hois de Hou- 
logno. The cook goes to ride witli he»' 
coachman lover on the box of Jiis cab, 
whi^ falls into line behind the staledv 
equipage of an English duke, a Spanish 
grandee, or the Presid('nt of tbc Hepub- 
lic, if he bapj)ens along. But the 
unfortunate wight who attempts an en- 
trance U) lly<h‘ Park in a mimlx'red car- 
riage will tind himst'lf most haughtily 
motioned awa\ , and imist wait until he 
can afford a livery, liired or owncal, b(‘- 
fore lie can mirigie witli the •Mi[)pei’ tim.” 
Perhaps there is no siglit in Lt>ndon f)ark 
on any day so amazing as that of the 
immense mmilKU' of haiids(une carriages 
returning from tlie Oi'and Prix, tlinaigh 
the Bois de Boulogne, in Paris on a Sun- 
day aftenK»on. But two-tliirds of (he 
people who fill these handsome vehieh's 
belong to the great mo!) of advenlurers 
and adventuressi.'s, who perpetually fill 
the motley world of Paris. I'here is a 
“Hospital Sunday” aiid a Studio Sun- 
day ’’ in London; but in Paris, Sunday 
is the choosen day for any and almost 
every great public or celebration. A n 
election is held on Sunday ; the gi tait 
horse-race of the year oeeurs on Sunday ; 
ministers address tlieircoiLstitucnts on that 
day ; and if first })erforman<*es at tlie thea- 
tres are not given on Sunday evenings, it 
is because tbe managers liave learned by 
long experience that the Sunday })aiK*rs 
arc read with more interest that those of 
any bther day, and they wish the criti- 
^cisms of the premif^/res, which take place 
on Saturday eveniug.s, to a[)pear in them. 
The continental papers are ne^'cr tired of 
reviling the English Sunday as a horri- 
ble institution, calculated to promote sui- 
cide or despair ; and a lively French lady 
once informed me that the terrors of tbe 
Channel on a Saturday night and the ter- 


roi-s of a gloomy Sntidhydn the Engllsff^ 
metropolis had sufficiently alarmed 
to prevent her ever again visiting 
British Isles ' ■ 


As Paris grows larger it takes on, as 
London long ago took on, a climate of 
its own. Humboldt, in a burst of indig- 
nation against the Franct' wliicb he never 
liked^once said that Paris hiul the worst 
climate in the world ; and the great 
travtlbr’s dictum has at least some 


foundation in fact. When the gloom of 
November settk's down over the fair 


city, Paris is scAjnx'ly mon* agreeable 
tlian London, 'flic vast area of chimne3'B, 
b‘ttij)g forth the sitjokc of tbc soft Bel- 
gium coal, y(‘ar by year, makes the 
wuntcr atmoNpluu'i* very like that which, 
wlicn oiK' first s<M's it in Ivondon, Man- 
cln‘stcr, or Hiriiiingham, gives a shudder 
of rcpnlsi<Mi. Itut in great cities, people 
take small note of tbe weather, their 
lives b(‘ing artificial and indoors, for 
3onr true Ivondoneris, dc'spitchis frantic 
devotion to exi j'eist*, an indoor being 
(‘iglit montlis of the year. It is not 
strange that lie siionld 1>(‘ so in a (‘liraate 
which i-licits such iiuMdion as I once read 
in an English journal, namely, “January, 
b'ebruary. March, April, May, June, and 
tiu‘ other winter months,” Paris has its 
fogs, <lr(‘ary and uninviting as those 
of Lf)ndon. It sometimes lias cold and 
rainy Junes ; and the weatherwise say 
that the elimaU* of tbe nortii of Europe » 
slowly (dutnging to cold, fog, and damp. 
Both the Parisian and the lA)ndoiier 
seem determined to fortify against 
inroad of the elements by an incre 
devotion to alcohol, and since the great 
war of 1870-71 Paris has learned to drink 
deeply. Both in Paris and London, eat- 
ing and drinking are elevated to the 
dignity of pursuits. Some of tbe ftimt 



and most impoaiog edifices in 
London are joint-stock rostauntnl 
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halls ftb<i^e and deep and warm 
JbaBemeuts/ where juicy steaks and chops 
letter upon the grills, and where the 
nbuning alee and wines, preshmahly 
good, flow freely until the small hours, 
except on Saturday night, when every- 
thing is relentlessly closed on the stroke 
of twelve; and if “Big Ben,” in his 
tower by the Thames, should sotnwJ the 
last of his twelve strokes befuni the bar 
of the publican and the cafe. k(‘ei)er is 
shut, a burly policeman is ut hand with 
first a friendly warning and n(‘\l, a 
peremptory suinmons. The rigidity with 
W'hich the laws regulating small matUns 
are enforced, in both J^ondon and Paris, 
is a souree of constant woialer t<» the 


American, accustomed to more latitude 
in the carrying out of laws which he 
makes for himself. 

It is odd to remark that tlu' citi- 
zens of each ca[)ital constantly repi’oaeh 
those of the other with their lack <tf 
knowledge of the ai't of (aMjktn-N. It 
is a firm artich' of faith in the French- 
man’s calendar that tin' English are 
savage in theii’ a[)iK‘lites. and ha\e no 
national dislms ; while the Ihiglishman is 
unshaken in his (‘oiivielion that the 
French live u[)on messes and slops, and 
numerous bits and corners of things ol 
which the fastidious stomach of tin; 
Anglo-Saxon would nut allow him to paj - 
take. The real fact is that good and 
wholesome ct)(>king is to be fonml in 
the homes of the middle classes in each 
of the great cities, and that when yc'ii 
to the tables of the nobility, the 
^Plerohant princes, and the voavcau.r. 

in London or Paris, you find their 
dinners oomjwsites made up by cosmo- 
politan cooks, and showdng a choice not 
always in harmony with tlie laws of 
heidth, from the luxuries of every country 
the sun. Strong and long pota- 
yHfp hAVQ gone out of fashion in the 


highest society in England^ Tite«e is no 
longer heavy drinking at lunch or dinner. 
It is reputed bad fonn ; and in Pads it 
was never good form outside the ftowr- 
gcolde; as for the “people” of each 
capital, it drinks whatever comes handy, 
and all it can get, and for the last few 
years, wretched adulterated stuffs have 
been sold in both cities. The populations 
of London and Paris are swindled with 
pale sherries, Marsalas and Beauues, 
St. Kmilions, and other seductive fluids 
w'ith exotic names, wiiich are concocted 
out of the strangest materials ; and the 
ri)i ordinaire, a huge bottle of which is, 
i>lae(al before the workman of Paris at 
his noonday m(‘al, comes from a glucose 
factoi’V scarcH‘ly half a dozen miles from 
his n'stauraiit. (lone are the festal days 
when, in the lustrous lands of the south, 
the sohlier and the peasant paid for their 
wines hy the hour ami not by the bottle, 
— having, for a modest subscription, 
fire ac(‘rss to the casks at the cabarets. 
In Loudon, the omni})resent becr-ean 
still holds its i)laee in tlu* popular fancy, 
and l»(*('r (U)es its work in keeping huii- 
doMped thousands of artisans and all the 
serving classes in a befuddled state of 
(ontent, under eonditioiis which might 
()tia‘rwise arouse their liveliest com- 
plaints. 

'J'o the Ameri(‘an mind the importance 
attaching to the food supply in England 
esi)eeially is very striking. You open 
the morning pat>ev and you Hud eolumus 
upon columns on the mutton from Aus- 
tralia, the w’heat from Dakota, the Rus- 
sian and Hungarian supplies of grain^ 
the prospects of a crop in Flgypt, the 
had harvests because of the rain in Eng- 
lish counties, and all this treated with 
an earnestness which betokens its na- 
tional importance. The Paris paper 
lightly gossips of Lamartine in his palmy 
days, or t^ls a tale of Louis IJt^ilippe or 
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Napoleon L The London paper grap- 
ples with the problems of the crowded 
quarters of the East End, and waxes 
eloquent over tlie ‘‘dead meat supply.” 
Out of this struggle for food, this recog- 
nition of the fact that the nouiishment 
must and does come from without, has 
grown the “Imperial policy” of Great 
Britain, with its Woolwich, its navies 
which sweep the seas, its tremendous ac- 
cumulation of money in colonial enter- 
prises, its venturesome speculation in 
countries thousands of miles away, and 
probably its tremendous anti[)athy to 
protection. Twenty years ago, France, 
plethoric and proud, ridiculed England 
for this close attention to the focxl ques- 
tion ; })ut now the crisis has fallen upon 
France also, and her legislators, ceasing 
to quarrel vainly among themselves over 
idle questions of “groups” and dynas- 
ties, m/c factions and (Eurrh clujiu^s, 
))egin to talk of protective duti(*s on 
foreign wheat ; and tin* word york is, on 
some days, found as often as tin* word 
}>ivtn)y in the scholarly, and thoughtful 
French periodicals. 

Finally, London and Paris have an 
intense and well-grounded resj)ect for 
each other, wliich each is alw'ays doing 
its utmost to conceal under an assumed 
cynicism and critical coldm'ss. Your 
Parisian talks of the fogs, the blackness, 
and the gin palaces, and the hrutality of 
the Anglo-Saxon with great conU'iiij^t ; 


but he is enthusiastic, when the stranger ' 
is not by, in his praise of English order, 
respect for law, the grand regularity ^ 
Parliament with its ancient formulas aija ' 
im|X)sing traditions, the modest preten- 
sions of royalty, and the popularity of 
its representatives, and although he does 
enjoy seeing the lion’s paw caught in 
tlMj net, still, when the lion roars, he 
cheers as loudly as if England had not 
been his secular enemy, had not invaded 
his count ry fourteen times, and had not 
sat in Calais town for more than three 
hundred years. The Londoner of high 
and low degni* showed how intense was 
his real :idmi ration for Paris when she 
wuas in her great struggle, and while he 
is w’an(h‘riiig about the avenues of the 
capital on his Easter holiday, or in mid- 
summer, when the whole city seems 
traiisforincd into a beautiful gardcuTillcd 
with stately palac'es, he is liearty in his 
compliments, and it is not until he gets 
home again, and has lost the thin edge 
of his souv(*niis of travel, that he begins 
ai\cw to eonsidi rthe Frenchman as prone 
to frogs, as (h'ficient in manly strength, 
and, possi!ilv,iii need of moral backbone. 
Yet llK-n* is not so much intercourse be- 
tween tie* two eapiUils as might be sup- 
posed from their proximity. It is said 
that hut fifty-live thousand Fiiglish peo- 
ple cume to tin* great Paris Exhibition 
of 187H, and in 1H(;7 the number must 
have been less. 
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The Gcimana at Diopix*. — The En<^lish (Imnnel. — AnEtrcclive Fortification. — The “Precious set ill 


the Silver Sea.’* — Tlifc North 8ca 
Enj^fiancl. — The Great Cntamerciul Highway. 

I T is said that wlieii tlai ( lormaiis were 
at ])ieppe, they iiidulixtHl in soino 
Hpeculalion as to the ease with which the 
Cliannol could lie crossed, and England 
invaded. They ini^lit liavt' erectiMl a 
column to their speculations, liki' llu' 
“ Napoleon’s Column” which stands 
on the lu'ights of Boulogiu', ;ind ;is it 
weaves to and fro in the brisk salt 
winds which blow ovt'r tin' c'litT, si'rves 
to remind tin* passt'rs by of the vanity of 
Napoleon First’s gri'at ])lan. d'hetier- 
rnan hosts were wild with triumph in 
those days of 1870, wlu'n tlu'y talked so 
coolly of a bold ('iiterprise, and they 
were perhaps tiardonable. The Eri'in-h 
have long since givi'ii ipi any ^^ild 
scheiiies for the invasion of tlie i^lainl 
which stands to tlu' northward, boldly 
rising out of the stormy w;iteis, the 
“precious isle set in a. silvi'r sea” of 
which Shakespeare spoke .so fondly ; and 
whatevi'r may be the ambitious dreams 
of the (lermaii Chanci'llor,’ they can 
scarcely have ('xtended so far as to coni- 
]>relu'nd within th(*ir airy scopt' a hostile 
excumion from AinsLcrdam or IvotU'rdaiii 
to Harwi(!h or Dover. If some day tin; 
absorbing process of which one now 
.%earS6o much is completed, and Cer- 
many gains a now shore line on the North 
Sea, there may be much blusU'r about 
coercing England ; but the time for that 
has not 3 'et come. 

Jhe English, however, are fully awake 
^to 'the possibility of danger, and their 
Kd^nel and north-easterly coasts are 


-Eii^di^h Seaside Ilcsorts. — The Wtiite Clifi's of 
— Gfory'^e Pi>abod y at Portsmouth. 

ain[)ly fortified. TliQ defences of the 
'rimines, and of the roadway of Dover, 
the eiitrenehed camp of Plymouth, the 
gri'at works at ^Milford Haven and Pem- 
broke, awaki n the admiration even of 
j(';dous ( 'oiitinental powers ; and the 
fortilieatioiis of Portsmouth Harbor, 
wlu'ie hundreds of thousands of jxiunds 
have been spent in the creation of ar- 
mori'd forts, seem to leave little to be 
fi'ared. Tlie gigantic guns in the forts 
on lh(‘ pier at Dover arc among the 
wonders of Europe. Yet although the 
]>rojeetof a tuniK'l iimh'rneath the chalky 
]k‘( 1 of th(' chamu'l h;us been agitated for 
more than t wi'uly years, it has made but 
little practical ]>i‘()gress. It is of no avail 
that llu' P'rcnch prote.st that suc'h a 
tunnt'l can in no case be made use of for 
military purposes, that it might bo neu- 
tralized by a(;t of Conference, that it 
could be cffi'ctivc'ly neutralized by act of 
dN'iiamiU*, tbat no force sutllcieut to 
cniUurf even a small town could under 
the most extraordinary circumstances l)e 
forced through it; John' Bull prefers to 
distrust the foreigner, as he distrusted 
him at the beginning of the century, 
when he was striking al. him with all his 
might and main. The cbaunel has been 
crossed by balloon, crossed by tard^ 
swinimei-s, who had not the fear of 
sharks before their eyes. Human beings 
have done their best to bring the “ silver 
streak ” into contempt and show that it 
is not difficult lo traverse ; yet England 
considers it her practical fortification, 
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specially when slie sets afloat on it her 
superb Channel fleet, a floating fortress 
wiiich, in normal times, may be oi'dered 
away to any danger f>oint, but in periods 
of * disturbance on the northern part of 
the Continent is at its i>ost. The island 
fortress has round about it a tremendous 
moat filled with tlie most cai)ricious and 
difficult waves in the world. The coast- 
guard sqiiadron, with its iron-clad tur- 
ret-ships, its torpedo ])oats, and some 
of the “ woo(h‘u walls ” which are still 
valid, is very jK>werful. Twenty years 
ago the coast fortifications of the Fnited 
Kingdom were absurdly insufficient. 
The ‘‘ Martello^’ towers of the old days 
could be knocked to pieces in a few 
minutes with modern nrtiU(*rv ; but when 
rifled cannon came in, the English <let<T- 
mined to fortify their coasts so that they 
should have no cause tu* regrt't. 

After 1860 the work went on with 
great rapidity, and tin* new port of 
Lowestoft, th(? huge group of butteries 
at the mouth of the Stowe at Harwich, 
the works at Shoeluir3'ue,ss and at Sli<*cr- 
ness, the tloo and Diii tiett forts protect- 
ing the great arsenal at Chatham, the 
perfected defens('s of Dover C’astle. and 
the splendid liiifs of Luts wliieh hedg(‘ 
about the luaritimc* estalilishmcnt at 
Plymouth, — forts having granite walls 
three feet thick, strong enough to defy 
almost any known projectile, and tlieir 
embrasures furbished with m('taUic buck- 
lers, — all these immense and formidable 
chains of iron, steel, and stone bulwarks 
|yc been j)aid for by the nation un- 
ainingly, but they have added 
uottsly to its burdens. Great Brit- 
lu complains but little of the debt con- 
sequent on playing at the game of war. 
More than two- thirds of her national 
indebtedness is due to one long series of 
wars which have been waged by her 
wkhin our modepi days a|»ainst powers 


which clfished with li^ interests or with , 
her- ambitions. She • pf int« her cannon 
at the Continent, and at the same titH 
professes desire for absolute peace with 
all Europe. 

A wondeifiil coast line is this of the 
North Sea and Ahe English Channel on 
the Continental side, with its ancient his- 
toric cities, and its bustle of nineteenth- 
century movement and (’omraerce. At 
a fishing village liv(‘ miles from Bou- 
logne, one mav* fanev liimself traiisjK>rted 
back to tlie Middle Ages. There is little 
if anv liint of modernism in costume or 
architecture or anything else therein. 
In the Freneli coast towns, Cherbourg, 
Havre, l)ie])pe. B<)ul()giie, and Calais, 
then* is a curious contrast of the old and 
MOW ; fishing towns nesth* about the 
churches on the hillsid(‘s, and down by 
the water am line (jiiays and im|K;>sing 
warelioiises. Of l)ies(‘ P'reneli coast 
towns, ('alais and l)iep{>e are, perhajw, 
the most })icturt‘s<pu\ f)ti the breezy 
heights of Saintt* Adresse, back of 
Havre, are iiuiumerahh* {'hdteaux and 
villas, where the iiKU’chuiit princes who 
once owned grcjit fleets havt; retired to 
the enjoyment of fortunes such as their 
siu.-eessors may never hojH? to make. 

Trouville, on its pretty sands, Ixdiiud 
its l)iack rocks, and backed by an ex- 
(pjisite, alwst idyllic, siicccHsioii of rural 
glades filled with pictiiriisque Norman 
farms, is a famous midsummer rendez- 
vouH for the fashionable world. At 
Trouville, under the Second Empire, 
ScpUmiber was the high Byasou ; when 
the courts arose and the magistratoe^ 
wont to bathe, all the social world fob 
lowed tliem. All along the coast of 
. Nonnandy and Brittany smart towns 
are springing up, filled with hotels and 
country houses crcjated for tlm 
of the English, thf American, the 
gian, and the German traveller*, wiljj 
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like to spend a te^^^eeks by th|j North- 

S i Sea. The I^nglish come in thronnrs 
the French bathing places, and the 
French go in turn to walk over th(‘ cliffs 
of Dover, or tcJ^ dwell for a time in the 
gorgeous hotels at Brighton. An Kng- 
lish duke takes up his Btation at l)iei)pe, 
and a Frencli duke goes to Portsea, or 
to Ventnor, or some other ro- 
mantic nook on the j)r(‘tty 
fehores of the Isle of Wight. 

The Englisli coast towns on 
the Channel art; perhaps less 
cosmopolitan than their con- 
tinental rivals opposite. But 
some of thenn'likc Brighton, 
arecpiite splendid. Brighlon 
is more than (‘ver London- 
super-marc,” now that tiu* 
swift express trains from (lu* 
central railway stations in the 
metropolis arc. so frequent. A 
famous novelist, a jxxd. fond 
of contemi)lating the waves, 
ora smart scientist, will have 
their houses at Brigliton iin<l 
yet keel) the London juovt'- 
mcnt, getting away from the 
smoke and steam of the dingy 
motroiwlis as* night settles 
down over it. Time w as w h(‘n 
Brighton had a physiognomy 
of its own ; but tliis is now 
gone. The long proincmule, 
with its front of noble hotels 
and villas, shaken and rattled 
by the imiKjtuons wind, might 

taken for a quarter of London w hich 
hod been accidentally blowuj out to sea. 
Hastings has more flavor than Brighton. 
It iSjCspcciall}’ in midsummer, charming, 
and at Easter, when crowded with visitors, 
almost as gay as its more fashionable 

y ; charaoteristic features of an Eng- 
^1^; seaside fesort are enormous and 


monumental hotels, solemn as Egyptian 
pyramids, and sometimes almost as 
gloomy, yet with substantial oomfoVt 
bestowed within their massive wadis. 
But the curse of the English fashionable 
hotel is its intense devotion to regula- 
tions. Everything seems arranged V>y 
rote, until one grows to fancy himself 


SCOTCH VOLUNTOERS AT BltlGHTON, 

in a prison rather than in a liostelry^* 
One must regulate life by stem method^ 
and tliis the Briton does readily ; an^ 
it is noticeable that he grumbles only 
when he travels abroad, submitting at- 
home to small tyrannies quite past com- 
prehension. After the hotel, in impor- 
tance, coraec the ‘*pier.” A first-cla^ 
bathing town ^f ten 
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flieso daring structures, which run 
far-out into the storm v water, concert- 
rooms and restaurants are constructed, 
and one luis the pleasure of risking liat 
bonnet in a struggle with tlie wind, in 
company with thousands of others, 
every morning, whih; listeiiing to the 
music of a regimental band. In im- 
portant naval and military stations, tlauc 
is almost no show of uniforms, for the 
English olticei' doffs his costume as soon 


I 

't. 

hcnd ti>e weekly ext^ti-sions of thronga of 
cockneys^ ^ ^ 

At the French seaside resort, the 
Casino, with its ga^^ crowds of richly 
costumed ladies of the upper, middle, 
and the lower worlds, and the beach, 
with its fr(‘akish and perfectly unre- 
strained carniv;ds of bathing, furnishes, 
pm'haps, mori' amusement than can be 
found in any ICnglish coast town. The 
continentnl pcoph‘s do not go to tln^ 
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as ho is off duty. The vari(*gatcd as- 
pect of the street of a Geiunan garrison 
town, where hundreds of officers are 
clanking their swords and perpetually 
saluting, is unknown in England. The 
hotel, the pier, the promenade along 
the shore, the daily Jissemblage, espe- 
cially in ports like Dover and Folke- 
stone, to see the new arrivals and U) 
comment uix)n them, — these, joined to 
the most discreet bathing, in which the 
sexes are separated with protiigious care, 
are the main jx)int8 olwgrable at Eng- 
lish seaside r^l^, unl^ we compre- 


seaside for rest or recreation, they go 
for jollity, perhaps for dissipation, for 
frolics. The English ride, drive, walk, 
play lawn tennis, bathe, and feed, on 
scientihc principles ; they are not in pur- 
suit of ])lcasure so much as of health 
and r(‘|>osc. 

. Very beautiful and impressive are the 
wliite cliffs of England, rising out of the 
Channel on a calm summer’s day, and 
very remote and much-to-be-louged-£or 
do they seem whdn the trav©llA% toH- 
ing^ towards them in a diminutive packet 
in the uddst of the boiling surges in 
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ter. 'Bbe Chanwl^^its, on either side, 
ap small andincdiivenient, and the craft 
which can enter them afford but poor 
accommodation to tiie traveller. Up and 
down the, great highway of tlic Nortli 
Sea and the Channel, and the way to tlu* 
mid-Atlantic, go the silent fleets, great 
lines of steamers trading from Holland 
to the Indies, the German and the Bel- 
gian ships, the enormous argosies on 
their w'ay to Antwerj), now one of tlie 
principal }X)rt8 of Europe. The Orient 
jx)urs its I’iches through this narrow 
strait into the Scheldt and tlu* Zuyder 
Zee, wliencc th(‘y tuw dispers(‘d thiough- 
ont the vast domain <;f (Icuinanv and of 
the North. The (juavs of Antwerp can 
receive and diseliarg(i in on(‘ <lav more 
freight-ears than any othei’ thret^ Ituaninal 
stfitiouK in Europe. Antw('!'p is (he 
great<‘Ht distril)uting point on the ('onti- 
uent to-day. 

When the storms and f<>gs ix^gin, the 
list of disasters on the (’hannt‘l l(‘nglh- 
ens with friglitful rapidity. Collisions 
must naturally ht* freijiUMit on a route so 
thronged witli craft of all kinds, from 
the huge merclnint steanuu’ to the small 
tishing-smack. Tlnue is a sudden crash 
in tlie night; two great sluidowy forms 
have met; Imiulrtals of lives are lost, 
and the next morning a hundnal news- 
pai)ei‘s tell a story of horror. It seems 
as if these disasters were fated to occur 
from tiim^ to time. Innocent emigrants 
l>ound over seas are swept out of exist- 
ence before they Ewe got out of sight 
of land. Now and then the ('haimel 
swallows up a victim in a most mys- 
terious manner, as it took down the 
“Eurydlce** close by tlie Isle of Wight. 

It is strange that there is so little said 
and sung about the Channel in England, 
whQe ijiAnuch is made of it in France. 
It 4$ true that the EjUglish have their 
Ultentioii diverted to greater seas, and 


narrower escapes farther from homc,%itt 
they have produced no one w lio Ims syug 
or spoken so melodiously or forcibly of 
the historic strait as the old gniy-haired 
poet who lived on a Channel island fpr 
half a generation rather than breathe 
the air of Paris w'ith the usurper. Vic- 
tor Hugo is a good sailor, immensely 
fond of tlie sea, and from his coign of 
vantage in Guernsey, studied the Chan- 
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m‘l as lovingly as in his youth he had 
studied Paris. In his ‘‘Toilers of the 
Sea’* it is always the phenomena of the 
Channel that he describes, the worn and 
eruinhling roi*ks, the hold shores, the 
tormented waters, the sudden storms, 
the flashing of the lightning, and the 
mysterious and deadly mists of La 
Maiiehe. He tells with pathetic force 
in one of his books the story of that 
brave Captaio, Harvey who went down 
in the Chann^dn the;|^jt of the 17tli 
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of March, 1870, while making liis usual 
trip in his fine steamship the ‘‘Nor- 
mandy/* from Southampton to Guern- 
sey. Harvey was known to the vcmcr- 
able poet, hecaiuse he had taken him to 
see the review of the Englisu tleet at 
Sheerness on one occasion, and had 
decorated his ship, saying that he. had 
done it ‘‘ for tlie exile.” This tou(*lied 
Victor Hugo’s heart, and when Captjiin 
Harvey’s ship, the “ Noianandy,” collided 
with a great screw sUiarner going from 
Odessa to (Himsby with a load of five 
hundred tons of wheat, and went down 
in tlm mists and the waves, he ga\a‘ him 
such an ei)itiiph as only a Hugo can 
give. He drew a picture of the noble 
captoin standing erect on the bridge, 
revolver in hand, keeping bactk the self- 
ish and unruly, forcing into the boats 
one afUa* another all his passengers and 
his crew, saying a phausant word to a little 
boy who was sent last ; and then quietly 
going down into the waves with the ship, 
from which he would not be s(‘parated. 
“Every man,” said Victor Hugo, “has 
one right, the inalienable right of becom- 
ing a hero, and Captain Harvey used his 
right.” 

It was from Portsmouth, in the early 
days of 1870, that the fim* war-shi]) 
the “ Monarch ” sailed for America, hav- 
ing on board the remains of the great 
American merchant who had so long 
made London his home, ajid wlio liad 
endowed its poor with so many charities. 
Mr. Peabody died in London, at the 


residence of his frieim, Sir Curtis Lamp- 
son, and while the dead merchant lay in 
state in Westminster Abbey, thousands 
of poor came to pay their tribute of re- 
spect to one who had known how to 
make so good use of his wealth. The 
scene at Portsmouth at the time of the 
embarkation was quite affecting. Thou- 
sands of the poorer ehisses appeared to 
think it an occasion on which they 
should show special respect, and the de- 
l)arture of tli<‘ “ Monart'h ** from the 
port, jitt(md('d ]>y the capricious little 
corvette the “ Plymouth,*’ which looked 
like a swallow alongsidt' a barn when in 
tfie imiiH'diMP' lu'ighborhood of her Brit- 
ish convoy, was salutod by the thunder 
of hundiaals of cannon. 

I shall never forget the qunint remark 
of an (fid man at the railway sbition. 
T iiKiuircd of him, on the morning of 
the cauemoiiy, at what time the train 
b(‘ariug the remains and the delegation 
from London would arrive. “Well, 
sir, we are (‘Xpeeting of ’iin down at nine 
o’clock,” jfineing an indefinable emphasis 
on the “ which indicated that in his 
mind th(‘ d(‘))arUHl merchant was still a 
vital pi'rsonality. 

George Peabody cerbiinly loft the 
impress of Ids talent as wtill as of his 
miini(iccne(‘ upon the great eapibil, and 
it is almost startling to those who had 
known him in life to eomc upon his 
bronze figure, serenely seated in the 
midst of the bustling crowd, hard by 
the Itoyal h^xchange. 
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Englaiul’s “ Silent Ilij^liwuy.” — The Sources of Her (Jre.itiie'^s. — Her Proteetioii of Jlei- Trad \ — Wool- 
wich the — (ireenwieh aiul 1 Iistor> . j’lu- l*roeession of (’ouiiuerce. — London’s Port. 

— The Docks and Their Hevcniie. — London Jh idjj;e. — Dure in London. 


W E Imvc stiid ('Isi'wIk'IV lluit Enelninl 
has ciin'fulU’ liic j):»ss(‘s 
of the XliaTiK's, llu! ^r(‘at ‘‘ sihait liiirh- 
wav,” as it is calkal, one of (ln‘ cliit'f 
uvenucH of the (‘(minirrcc* of the world, 
and the most rairaeulous sjH'claeli*. wlioii 
international cornnaM-ee is in its noitnal 
condition, on tin' faee of tin* earth. 'I'o 
the stran^(‘i‘, liowever, tho liiist siulit of 
the Thames is a di>aj)|)ointmeiil . for no 
forei<i:iUT (*an sliare tin* feolinn of tin* 
Britisli tar who, on retui iriii^ fi'oni a lone; 
cruistt in the Levant, looked U|) with rap- 
ture to the eloudv sky aiuoa* him. as 
lie entered tire Tlniines, and exelainuMl. 
“ Thank- God ! none of your hea.stly Idm* 
sky here!’’ There are inonn'iit.s in snin- 
mei when the spectacle of the 'I’liamcs, 
bearing upon it.H mrlrU* in-cominti; tide its 
majestic procf'ssion of bar-f^es and light- 
ers, tilled with ri<*lu‘s from rdl })aJ•^.■-^ of 
the world, is not only pictiires(pie l)nt j>os- 
itively beautilul, ThroiiLdi the hazy 
shimmer of a dune afternoon this vision 
of the wealth Irorne obediently by Fatlna- 
Thames every day into the metropolis, 
is one not to be for<j:otten. lint tlie 
blackness of Novmnln'r Ls nowln^re so 
black and dreary as by the Thames si<le ; 
nowhere does architecture seem so spec- 
tral, fantastic ; m^where misery so re- 
pulsive, 80 frightful. Tlie ciH'atures that 
cower in the recesses of Westminster 
•Bridge seem far more wretched than the 
A^) 00 r W Naples or of Dublin. By day 
mud-flats, when the tide is out, with 
^||Mr ^ Mnge of huge brown, or almost 


bhntkeiied, buildings, witli tlie mazes of 
alleys and jiicrs, and inimmcrous small 
craft flying hither and yon, as if liope- 
h‘ss of tindiiig their w^ay in the general 
gloom, — all these yive a shiver, and one 
is inclined to turn from tlie contcmpla-' 
tioc of tlu'ia. 


If the Seine may now' and then be said 
to w'oo to suicide, it is dillicnlt to iinag- 
iim the Thames as tempting to self-mur- 
der. It is soim^tliiiig to lly from, and 
although in its muddy waters and its 
slimy ooz(' ]M)or wridelu's do now and 
tlx'ii find death, suicide* being punished 
with the gre*ati‘st rig >r by English mag- 
istrates, as a eriiiK*, against society, even 
the hungry are wary of jumping in. 

On the I^<*wer 'I'liames we have the 
e-oiminti'ce, and the* military t>reparations 
which advance and })roteel commerce, 
hand in hand, lie who watches the 
arrival of tin* stately fleets from every 
(*lim(* under heaven, understands wdiy 


Oulwich, — Die vast arsenal and prep- 
aration field of the army, — haS its ex- 
istc'iiee. England fully imdersbinds the 
maxim Unit he w’ho trades must be 
jirepared to fight,” and Woolwich is a 
standing advertisement of the British 
willingness to protect her commerce, and 
to seize upon any favorable opportunity 
for aggression where her commerce may 
find a new outlet. 

So too, Greenwdeb, i4 its iiistoric re- 
pose and monumental calm, represents 
the nobility of the tnarine in a 

wortliy /miliar *!H || pjtre broat^ lawns, 
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noble arcades, p^eat g:ruy halls filled 
with pictures of battles on sea, chapels, 
monuments, and comfortable liomes for 
the old sea-do^s, who accept the homage 
and the gratitude of tlie nation with be- 
coming dignity. Cireenwich gives one 
an idea of what England has done; 
Woolwich is a perpetual reminder of 
what England can do.- 

There is not much that is romantic on 
the Lower Thaiiu's. Clravesend, Ixdow 
which aie the six great military works 
which protec t the entr-ance to the river, 
is prettN enougli in sumima- time, and is 
full of historical! souvenirs. 'J'hc*re it 
was that, in 1522, the great emperor, 
Charles V.. embarked witli lleni v \'IIL 
and Cardinid Wolsc^y in a [>rocession of 
barges waiting to rec'eive them: there? 
that Henry VIII . landed when lie* was 
on his way to invade' Franee ; and there 
that C’harlc's I., when lu' was a princ.*e, 
and when startitig on his liarum-sc'arnm 
trip to the C'onrt of S})ain. narrowly c'S- 
caped recognition and arrc'st by the 
ferryman for whom he liacl no silver, 
and whose palm he was obliged to cross 
with a piece of gold. 

From Oravc'send, in the old days, enm- 
brous barges, sometin:cs marvc'llonsly 
decorated with earned ami gilded cuna- 
ments, used to aseeml the d'bumes ; ami 
it was not unc'oinmon to see a royal Iniin 
of these barges, tliirti-five or forty in 
number, slowl\' making thc'ir way to the' 
upper reaches of the riv(*r, escorting 
some majesty w ho h.ad come from foreign 
parts and landed at Cravesend. To- 
day, the town is a yachting station, wdiere 
the Royal Thames Yacht ('lub has its 
head-quarters, in the season, and whi're 
thousauds of fashionalde folk go when- 
ever the races arc announced. Up river, 
a little way, is Greenhithe, . another 
favorite ^i*e8ort. for yachtsmen, and re- 
nowned as ce fr&i which Sir 


John Franklin sailed, in 1845, on bis dis- 
astrous voyage to the Arctic Ocean. 
Still farther up, on the left, is the noble 
park at Greenwich, on a lofty point in 
which stands the famous observatory, an 
humble group of buildings without any 
arch itectu nil pretensions whatever. 
Greenwich is famous for that peculiar 
delicacy of Iho 4'iuimc8, the infinitely 
little whitcbjiit, at whose shrine anuuall}' 
worship all tlie ministers of the Crown, 
who c'vc'ii go clown to Greenwich to in- 
dulge' in a dinm'r at wliich speeches, 
snppo.sed to l>c pngmint with the coming 
politic-al )>ulic'y of the year, are j)ro- 
nounced. 

J'Ik' c»M imniof of Greenwich was a 
royal resich'iicc in (he* fourteenth century, 
and itison )«‘c<u'(l that Edwardl. “made 
an offci'ing of S('V(’n shillings at each 
lioly c'loss ” ill thr cha[»t*l of the Virgin 
at Grc'cnwich in L>()(). 'riiere stood, in 
1 Li;b a palace, roiiiantically known as 
the Manor of IMaisauncc?. Tliis was 
owned by llumphiey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and at, his death, the* manor and the 
palac'c rc'vc'i'tc'd to the' Crown. Henry 
VHL, who was born at Greenwich, was 
very fond of tlic old town, and spent 
large sums of money in the erection, 
s.'iys an aneieiit ehronieler, of sumptuous 
house's. " { i rec'ii wieii,” says Lnmburde, 
“ was, whc'M Ilc'iiry VIII. c'ame to tlio 
throm*, a ))leaHant, pc'rfc'ct, and princely 
})ala<'C'.” 'J’lierci the king married his 
first wife', Katharine of Aragon ; there he 
astonish(;d all England liy introducing 
at the feast of Christmas, in 1511, a 
masked dance “ after the manor of 
Italic;” and thc're, in 155(1, the Princess 
PJizabeth was l>orn. Greenwich Hos- 
j)ital, which covers a wider area than any 
royal palace of England except Windsor, 
is, to my thinking, one of tho 
buildings on the Thames, There » 
nothing In c'^ntral Ixindon, not ev^ 
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Somerset House, which can be (•()iii[>aretl 
with it. Its lofty cupolas and its hand- 
some colonnades rival in beaut v the Jinest 
of the continental })alaees ; and tlie 
“ painted hall " is one of the inostnnirpie 
mnseiuns in Kuro[)('. broin liie observ- 
atory there is a pn'tty vitov of the river 
and the per[K‘tual procession of slii[)s. 
It is said that this observatory stands 
upon the site of a towi r which, in Kliza- 
bcth’s tiiiK', was called Mirethair,” and 
is sup[)osed to be the “ Tower of INlira- 
tlores.” i'cf('rnMl to in thi^ celebrated 
roniaiua^ of '*,Vinadis de (laiil.” 

In Woolwich, over o[>posite. but few 
things of importance havt' e\er hap- 
pened. The town is mean and poor in 
appearance, straggling along the 'rhaim*s 
side in uncomely fashion, 'ria- inhabi- 
tants have a local witticism to the effect 
that ‘‘ more wealth passes through 
'\V^jolwi< 'll than through any other to\\!i 
in the world.” Hut, iinforlunately . this 
wealth is in tin* holds of ship- w hieh do 
not stop thei’e. The Ihnal l)o< k-\aid 
extends ahnig the rivi-r for more than a 
mile on the western side of the town. 


Sir John Rennie remodelled, with won* 
derfnl skill, all these docks and work- 
shoi)s, created a vast steam-reverse 
basin, mast-slips, and river-walls, and 
Woolwic h was soon as well e(iuipi>ed for 
building lirst-ehiss iron steamers as it 
bad been for sending forth the old 
wooden tirsl-iates.” Hut it was found 
insuflieiemt for the building of new armor- 
dad ships : their (Uiormous tonnage could 
n(>t be launehed forth on so shallow and 
crow(l(‘d a i i\ t‘r ; and so, in eoiirso of 
tinu‘, W(M)l\\ieh Dock-yard fell into dis- 
usi‘, and has now becui transtVrred to 
tlu' War Department, and absorlaal into 
the domain of the Hoyal ^Viscmal. 'riiis 
arsenal is tin* (Uily om* in tht‘ kingdom ; 
all other military cstahlishmcnts at dock- 
yards rec('i\t‘ tla ir suppli<‘.s tVt)m Wool- 
\\ich, and from W'oolwich go forth all 
tlu‘ stores for ila' iiummerons campaigns 
of Ihiglatid iji fort'ign lands. Ten 
thonsainl men arc luue, in normal times, 
(•on.st:mtl\ employed in buildings and 
y:ir(D. which co\cr thi(‘c hundred and 
thii ty-thri'c aerc's ; and when Kngland is 
making a speeial effort the number of 


and, like that at Dcptfoi'd. Nsa- founded 
by Henry \TII, For at Ica-t three 
hundred and lifty ytairs the- work of 
preparing and maintaining laiglamrs mj- 
jwernacy at s(‘a went on almost uninter- 
ruptedly in this eommoiiplaee and ordi- 
nary-looking goveriiimmt establishment. 
Old Fepy.^^, who was a “ clerk of the 
acts of the navy,” has told us miicli of 
Woolwich, and the great business ami 
confusion ” wliich pievailed there in his 
time. In the latter half of the last <*eii- 
tury, and iji the long wars at the begin- 
ning of tlje jnesent one, Woolwieh grew. 
The national strength s(‘ejned drain(‘d 
into it. Immense granite wharves ami 
docks, rang(*8 of workshops and ware- 
houses, sprang up ; and w'^ieri steam and 
iron were brought into use in the navy, 


woikmen is iieai'ly doubled. Ib're are 
the heavy artillmy f(jr tie- land and tlm 


sea SCI vice, — t he e:iri iag(‘s, the shot and 
shell, tlu' cart i'i<lg('s. ammunition for 
small arms, toipedoes t<>i)roteet the coast, 
and cvcrytiiiiig for the trade of war, 
whi< h is ;i <listincl bi-aneh of trade, — a 
tra(h‘ to prot<‘('t all c)ther trades. 

in the chief laboratory tluu’e are more 
than (iv(“ hundied iiiadiines of various 
sorts in opci-ation. Then- tlie Martini- 
Henry bullet is made at the rate of a 
million a w(‘ek, ami, if need be, three 
miliion.s w'eekly (am be turned out. In 


tin; cu}) fa(Torv are machines producing 
thirty thousand caps per hour ; and thS 
gun factories, where the grei|||^hil||||pr 
eight-ton guns o^e made, and where 


may see the <jighty-ono-ton gun, 
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with a charge of threc^ hundred pounds, 
will send a shot of one thousand four 
hundi’ed and sixty pounds with an initial 
velocity of one thousand six hundred 
and forty feet per second, are very ex- 
tensive. The coiling niachines, the fur- 
nace, with its forty-ton liamnier, which 
cost £50,000, witli its sti^ain-crane, 
which can lift one hundred tons willi 
its tongs, which weigli sixty tons, 
and takes a dozen nu'n to maixeii- 
vre, with the doors of its funnices, 
which look like the gates of infernal 
region, wdtli its turnery, wliere tin* tubes 
and breech-pieees of tliirty-eiirli1-(on 
guns are handled like toys, with its 
rifle ordnance factory, its uniting fur- 
naces, its pattern-room, in wliieli exact 
duplicates of every kind of gun made in 
the arsenal are shown to those* of wliotn 
the authorities are. not suspirieeii'', tin* 
forges, with their st('am-hamnn*r.s, tln'ir 
trav(‘lling-eraues, lln*ir lallu's and sln'urs. 
and hydro-pueiimatie appaiatus, all on 
a gigantic scale, — all tlu*s(' form a dn/- 
zling galaxy of wonders, and eontinn 
the opinion of the visiting foreigner that 
order and foresight ai-e* the tirsl (pialities 
in the Anglo-Saxon mind. 

The stores, or C'ontiol Department, as 
it is called in tin* militarv jargon, form a 
most extraordinary spectacle at AVool- 
wich, and from these stores ten thousand 
troops can be at any moment supplied 
with everything that is necessary for im- 
mediate entrance on a cami)aigii. Tins 
is not so astonishing now as conii)ar(‘d 
with the matchless j)reparations for war 
in Germany ; but at the tinu* when it was 
first done, there w'as nothing like it, or 
at ail to compare with it, in all Europe. 


Bell, or at the great bronze gun captured 
in India in 1828, or at the Royal. Artil- 
lery Museum and the Military Academy, 
founded by George II. It was at this 
academy that the unlucky Prince Im- 
perial, the son of Napoleon III., finished 
Ills military education as a queen’s 
scholar, and liis school-fellows jiaraded 
atChi.selliurst when his body was brought 
liome from South Africa, and buried be- 
side tliat of his father in the new home 
of tin* Imperial exiles. 

Hatton, the writer, in the early part 
of lln* last, century, said that London 
with Wcslniinst< r lescrnblcd the sliaiie 
of a gi’cat whale, WcstmiiisU'r being the 
lunlcr-jaw ; St. dann*s’s Park, the mouth ; 
Pall Mall, etc., northward, the upper- 
jaw ; (b<-k and Pu* Fields, or the meet- 
ing of tin* st'vt'ii streets, tln^ eye; the 
rest, with tin* city, and southw^ard to 
Sniitbtii'ld, tin* 1)ody ; and thence* east- 
ward to Jfimel)oiis(‘, the tail ; and it is 
piobably,” lie adds, in his quaint descrip- 
tion. according to the proportion, the 
larg(‘st()f towns, as the whale is of fishes.” 

i*'rom a jioint below 'Woolwich to Lon- 
don Bridge the river is known a.s the 
Port of London, — a i)ort six and a 
half miles long, with a depth, at low 
w ater, of eve.*n tw’elve feet at London 
Bridge. The tide of this Thames is 
(juitc remai kalile. The water rises twice 
a d:iy to the In'ight of seventeen feet at 
tin* Bridge, and, in extreme spring tides, 
to tweiitv-twnj feet. On this Lower 
'riiaines one finds perpetual amusement 
in the conteni]>lation of tlie docks, on 
w'liich more than 8,000,000 sterling 
have been expended in the present cent- 
ury. Nearly all of them are on the 


But we must not ling(‘r at "NYoolwich 
^longer than to peep at the garrison 
and the Royal Artillery bar- 
one of the few im[)osing struct- 
the town, glance at the Crimean 
the bronze etatue of John 


east side of the town, and have been 
brought into existence by joint-stock 
companies. Altogether they cover about 
eight hundred acres. The most exten- 
sive of them, the West India Docks, 
begun in William Fijg;, were, 
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finishecPin two yours. Their area, of 
three hiindrtHl acre's, is siirrouiuled by 
walls five f('ot thick, uiul tla* chief im- 
port (lock is one liundrcd and seventy 
yards loii^ ])y one hiindii'd and sixty- 
It is said that in tlu' warc- 
lioiist's of those docks one 
lumd.i' l and ('i^hty thousand 
Ions of ij:o('(]s can la* ston'd at 
once. In 1813 the gross 
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reviMuic returned on a cajiital of £1,200,- 
000 of this company was £440,000. 4'hc 
St. Catlicrine’s Docks, close by tlie 
frowning uncient Tower of T^ondon, and 
near the centre of the great commercial 
metropolitan market, furnish an admir- 
able instance of the resis^ess powei^^>f 
commerce in making room for itself, 
even in the most crowded centres. The 
creation of these docks, found necessary 


six wide. 



in 1827, necessitated the displacemonl 
of nearly twelve thousand inhabitants 
and the pulling down of thirteen hun- 
dred houses. The Suriaw, the 'Loudon, 
the Last India, the Commercial Docks, 
all cover scojcs of acres ; and in one 
siue;h' >Much<>us(* in the London Docks 
oiu' liuiidrc'd and twmity thousand chests 
of tea can be stored atone time. These 
arc flic great wiiu' docks of London ; and 
lien* from foi(> to forty-five thousand 
pipes of wiiit' an' always in stock. 

Loudon bridge is certainly one of the 
most cuiious and remarkable spectacles 
in Kur<)i)c. Seen from oui' of tlic bridge.^ 
abov(‘, up<»u the 'I'liaim's, or from the 
shoi'c, it lavsi-iits to the ^'iew an endh'ss 
])roccssion of loaded vans, drays, ear- 
riagos, earls, and onmihnsi's ; and. as one 
cannot see the vJieels of tiicse vt'liicles, 
tlu'V setan to be moving by magic along 
till' stone coping of the gri'ut structure. 
In the imine<li;ite ni'ighboi’hood of this 
artery of travel, spanning the stream, 
an* s<ane of tin* nolilcst of tlu' lamdon 
moinimcnts. 'rii(' Tower is not far 
away : the stria ts by tlu' water side arc 
crowded with tratlic to an extent the 
d('serij)lioii of \()iieh would seem almost 
incredible. lUoekades ('xist for hours; 
draymen expend their vital force in 
oaths iimiiinerabh'. All in vain : the 
uM'tHK's of I.ondon are too small for the 
eorniJK'ree which encumber them. Dor(5 
was fond of waiuh'iing in this |mrt of 
Dmdon, and once told me how much he 
enjoy('d tlu* Htiip(‘faclion of the tcitm- 
sters, who, engaged in a blockade, and 
wedged in among other teams, (;onld not 
prevent him fmm sketching them, but 
flew into a passion and shook their flsta 
at him. This weird and curious* quarter 
of London especially struck the. fancy 
of the great French artist, wh 
on record most trutliful impiesIKns of 
the hmg Rud narrow alleys lined 
warehouses. M. '' 
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Up Kivcr. — 1 he llistoi'ip rimmes. — "^1 he Univf’r.sity Itaops. — Ovford and Cambridjj^o. — The CJreal Race 
of 1869. — lIuFvard vs. Ovford. — !hiliicv\ — ^\'ilnl)l(■don. — Jlumnier.smitli. — Mortlake. — Thames 
Tactics. — A Ttcininiscciu'c of ( 'liailes Oickens, — His rower.s ns an After Dinner Spc*akcr. 


A bove Blac-kfriar’s lirid-re tlu* 
Tliainos lia.s lieeii fringed vvilhin 
the last twenty years by a .stati'ly ciii- 
baiikmeiit wliieli rivals the liandsoim-st 
quays of Paris. Berlin, and X'icnna. 
Ranged along this line einbankincnl air. 
the historie gardens of the d'eiiiph*, with 
their moniiinentiil ik'w slnirlurrs in 
striking contrast with the oldia-. dingy, 
and more interi'sting oin^s of Somerset 
House, one of the lin(^^t monuments in 
London, willi hug(‘ masks of ocean and 
the eight rivers, the Thames, the linm- 
ber, the Meuse, the Medway, the l)e(‘, 
the Tweed, tlie d\m', and tin* Severn, 
on the quay stones of the river arches or 
water gates. This Tlianu's front of 
Somerset House is enriched with columns, 
and pilasters in \'ein‘tian style. In 
front is u terrace under whicli is the 
central water gate, and on the balustrade 
is a colossal figure of the Thames. This 
is one of the few monuments which were 
created in the reign of (ieorge 111., and 
in this handsome building the Inland 
Revenue has its home. Il(*re the births, 
deaths, and marriages of the inhabitants 
of England arc inscribed. Just above 
Somerset House is the Waterloo Bridge, 
which is led up to by Wellington street, 
a fact which never fails to attract tlie 
attention of Frenchmen visiting London. 
The new embankment describes a stately 
curve, sweeps around past the new 
hanj[is(d|||||i quarter where once stood 
^orthuraS^land House, but now filled 
witl^l^ammoth hotels and clubs, and 


llieatres as line as those of Vienna or 
Paris; past IIk* AVhitehall Clardens and 
llu* go\ ei-nmenlal (piarters, and riuishes 
:d \\'estminstt*r Bridge, justbf'yond which 
stand the Houses of Pai’liarnent. On 
the oHk'I' sid(* of the Thames we have 
a London, ullill;pl•{‘ssi^■e, yet startling 
in magnitude, a labyrinth of streets, 
all of w'hieh look very much alike, 
with nnd(‘corated house fronts, with 
shops whieh s(‘em all cut out after 
one })atlern, with here and there vast 
hri'w cries, jiotteries, w'arehouses, and 
an occasional mansion rising out of the 
siirnnindiug nu'dioerity. Everywhere 
one is (M)ufronled with the spectacle of 
the daily struggle for food on the part 
of tlu‘ very jioor. Everywhere is the 
saim* .shai’}) contrast between the luxury 
attendant upon wTulth, and the crime 
atUaidant upon long-continued poverty. 
The great rambling structure over the 
'riiaiiK's opposite Westminster Palace 
attra<-ts your attention ; it is a hospital. 
Furtlier up is Lambeth with the Arch- 
hi>hop’s l^ihice, — Lamhi'tli, a great city 
hy itsi'lf, eonfronteii on the other side by 
WestininsUn*, another vast community, 
and om*, it is said, wdiere more wretehed- 
n(‘ss and misery are concentrated than in 
any other part of London. Yet through 
it run avenues filled wdtli luxurious houses 
and with splendid hotels. Out of it 
rises the great ^jray Abbey, and near by 
are breezy expanses of St. James’s 
Park ; and in ten minutes one may walk 
out of slums such as no other capital iu 
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ChrUBndom can show, to the very gates 
of Buckingham Palace, wlicre, in the 
season, the Queen reec^ives, at what she is 
pleased to call a Drawing-room, those 
ladies who liave arrived at the felicity of 
a court presentation. 

Passing in leview our journey u\) the 
Thames, we find that the first con- 
spicuous object on the stream was AVool- 
wich, and inidway between Woolwich 
the Arsenal, and Windsor the Palace', 
is the Parliament House, \^]iepcc the 
policy of the; nation raeliates ii[)uards to 
the sovereign and downwards to tlie engi- 
neers and artisans, who put the national 
will in force. But we will eoim' hack 
to the Parliament later on, an<l meantime 
continue our journey up t\iv. stream past 
the walls of gloomy Millbank Piison, 
],)ast Chelsea, with its iiu'inories of ('ar- 
lyle, and its rows cjf mnomautic-looking 
hous(*s, and on tolhitnev, llamiiieismitli, 
Mortlake, Hichmond, I’wickenham, and 
Hain[>toii Court, j)ictures(pie and verdui- 
oiis resorts, wdiieli seem to belong to 
another world when compand with tlie 
oozy inarslu's and jnnd-tlats of tlic lower 
stream. The stretcli of river from Put- 
ney, or, more pro[)erly spiaking, from 
Ilanimersinith Bridge to ^Mortlake, is 
fepccially renowmed as the annual conh'st 
ground of the University crmvs ; and 
the charms of tliis bed of stream have 
bi'cn R'cited in })rose and verse by a 
hundred aiitliors. All classes of London 
society are annually agitated over several 
events winch ]>eIong to the domain of 
sport, and in other <^ountri(‘s would 
interest only a certain elass. Tn the 
British Islands no one feels above attend- 
ing a horse-race, and aipmtic s|)<>rts are 
distinctly within the range of aristocratic 
amusements. ^ 

Of late years boating and boat-im’ing 
have ceased to be classed as healthful 
8ix>rte, perhaps because of the furious 


onslaught made upon them by Charles 
Readc, perhaps because so mt^ny cham- 
pions w ho w^re tliought to ^ certain of 
long and robust life have tmded up as 
confirmed invalids' of shaky tenure of 
existence just after their University 
course and boat triumphs w'ere over. 

It is not dillieiilt to imderstuud why 
the inhabitants of an island and the 
greatest sailors in tlie world should be 
intensely interested in a contest of oars- 
iiK'n ; but till' str anger is struck with the 
velu'inence of o[)iiiiou manifested on this 
wa'ighty tojiic even liy calimcn, and huck- 
sters, and persons w ho might lie supposed 
to coiitine their interest to subjects con- 
lu'cted witli their daily toil. Charles 
Dieki'iis reported tiiat, shortly before the 
international contest on the Thames in 
IMOP he heal'd one cabman confidentiall}’ 
ri'inark to anothei' that lie hoped the 
AmerieaiH would win, but lliat he was 
smi' they would n<»t. The cabman’s coii- 
lident prophecy was (^ori'ccl : the Ameri- 
(*ans did not win, and undoubtedly 
lK'caus(' of the rtaisous which were 
assigm <l by their Knglisli eiitics. There 
was never a race in the whole calendar 
of the annual contests which awakened 
so much interest and national feeling as 
this one, in which the tians-Atlantic 
cousins had at first Hct'mi'd to make so 
good atignre. Their training wms watched 
with jealous Kcrutiu}', and renowned 
hoatmeii iilo* Ilari'y Kt'lly indulged in 
daily mystmious bulh^tiiis, all of which 
seemed to jioiiit to tlie eonelusion that 
the laurels would be carried over sea. 
The old University of Harvard had sent 
a goodly crow' in the highest sense ropr©* 
sentative of the whole coimtry. There 
was even a man from far-off OregoHi 
— a man who had hut to appear on the 
river to excite admiring ch^j^^ he 
was a young Hercules. Traind^, 
and loungers si>eut a merry 
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time at ancient Putney, walking over 1798, William Pitt, Prime MhiSSer of 
the breezy downs of Wimbledon, and England, stood up, pistol in hand, against 
along thQ^J}anks of the stream, drop- William Tierney, « a Mernlxir of Parlia- 
ping in at boating-clubs, lunching in meiit ; but no bloodshed ensued. Eleven 
balconies overlooking reedy hills, or years later, on this same heath, two 
following at respectful distance the llasli- cabinet ministers fought a duel, and 
ing oar blades of the practising crews, (^‘orge Canning was shot and danger- 
The International race w.ms appointed ously wounded by Lord Castlereagh. 
for the midsummer season, long after The scene at the water-side at Putney 
the usual time for the University race, in tbe boating senson is very animated, 
and only a few weeks l)ef()re the fashion- 'The boat-houses, simple in construction, 
able world usually departs from tlu' are thronged l)y smart y(juug gentlemen in 
capital. But, despite its latcmess in the white and blue tlaunel, — gentlemen whose 
season, it seeini'd as if all London, if fa(a*s })ear evidimea' of prolonged study 
not all England, had coim* forth to wit- or familiariU with alTairs in the city, as 
ness the contest. well as gcnthaneii who api)eiir never to 

The various points along tla* stnaam hav(‘ imdi'j’takeii anything .at all beyond 
on this University raecseourse are among tht‘ laborious task of aimising them- 
tho most inUa’csting in the neighb<nli(KKl s(‘lv**s. Tin* inns are odd and old to tl)e 
of London, Putney, itsc'if a })art of American eye, but Ihey aia‘ (]iiiet, eom- 
the manor of Wimbhalon, was a favorite foi table ; .and the tyrannous waiters, who 
resort of Queen Elizabeth, wlna-e slu* t(‘ll you what you want, and (‘vcai insist 
visited old John Laey, a wiaillhy mmn- upon what y<»u shall h.ave, are service- 
ber of the C'lothworkers’ Company of abh‘ whm onet‘ one has learned their 
her time; and one of the last \ isits of jKaailiarities. This was the starting 
her life was to Putney, where slu‘ dined placi' for tlu^ 'riiames regatta when it 
on her w^ay to Pichmond, but two A\as in its prime, and now tlu‘ Oxford 
months before her d<‘ath. At Putney the and C ambridge crews both take u)) their 
parliamentiiry generals b.ad llxur head- abodes at tlie tamons Star and Oarter, 
quarters when Charles 1. was at Ilamp- or at a private bouse, while mideigoing 
ton Court. (’romwell long had his what is called their coaching.” For 
abode in a bouse iu Pntm'v, although ten days before the celebrated race, and 
the exact site of the editiee is unknown for a vlay or iwo afterwards. Putney is 
to-day. Just across tlu* stiaann is Ful- transformed into a kind t>f fair. Ambii- 
ham, with a noble lawn sluulcd by mag- biting negro minstr(*ls, so calhsl, being 
nificout trees, and a ])ishoj>’s residence merely eo(*kney singers wuth their faces 
not faraway. At Putney, too. Gibbon blackened, indulge in sentimenbil ditties, 
was bom, in 17J7, and the bouse in after which they demand sixpences and 
which tJio great historian s[)ent his youth pennies from every passer-by. The 
and a [)ortion of his mature life was classic game of Aunt Sally is in full 
afterwards the residence of the cele- swing, and boating parties, composed of 
brated traveller, Robert Wood, author of ambitious young geutlemen who only 
the ^‘Bu|iis of Palmyra.” At Putney kii^^ hpw to catch ‘‘crabs,” and rosy- 
1652 , occurred the famous faced damsels who are afraid of the 
Lord Chandos aud Colonel water, are inniimerable. Then, on the 
and there, too, in May, great day, all London proceeds .to 
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on house -roofs, on bridges, 
on towpatlis, in every nook and corner 
whence a glimpse of the race can be 
obtained, and indulges in unrestrained 
excitement during the few minutes of 
the struggle. Colors are worn .'is proudly 
as in the days of York and Lancaster, 
and tlie return to tlu' ctmtre of the town 
by evei}' imaginable sort of craft on tlie 
river, by (‘^'erv veliicU', from an aristo- 
cratic drag to an humble omnibus, is not 
so imh'corous as the return from tlie 
Derby, but is characterized by almost us 
much noisi* and (‘xcitcinent. 

It was from a |)oinl just bt*l(>w Harn- 
rnersmitii bridge that tlie International 
ra<*(‘ was started, and that th(‘ Harvard 
crew set off with siu'h a tremendously 
rapid stroke that tiiose unfamiliar with 
Thames tactics at once accorded them 
the victory. But the old boatmen and 
the experienced hahlfu/si of the rac(‘ 
sliook tlieii’ lu*ads, and said tliat that 
stroke would not win. It wa^ not far 
from w'inning, despib* its bad form ; but 
the knowledge of the course and the 
peculiar slow and steady stroke of the 
Oxfords wj;is destined to win. England 
put all its national })ride into one great 
shout on that bright afternoon when' the 
Oxfords came in ahead at IMortlake, 
and there could bare been no doubt, if 
any had existed before, after that shout 
was heard, that, in matters of rivalry, 
England considers Americans as for- 
eigners quite as much as if there were 
a total difference of language and of 
manners, as in the case of the French or 
the Germans. 

Hammersmith is celebrated for the 
site of the old Dove coffee-house, which 
was renowned in the last century, and 
which is now a little inn cojk^the 
Doves. A room overlooking tnl river 
is still pointed out as the place where 
Thomson wrote part of his ‘‘ Seasons/* 


composing the lines about winter while 
looking on the frozen Thames and the 
country round about, covered with snow. 
From the window out of which the old 
poet looked there is a fine view of the 
long reach of the Thames across Chis- 
wick J^A’ot far away- lu the parish 
church, is n moiiinnent to Lord Sheffield, 
Earl of Miilgrave, wiio was the com- 
inaiidm* of a sipiadroii against tlie Span- 
ish Annada, and w as knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth for liis services. In Ham- 
iiiersiiiiih, once stood the celebrated 
Braii(h‘ul>nrg House, now demolished. 
It was built by Sir Nicholas Crispe, in 
the reign of Charles L, and was one of 
tin* most splendid of English residences 
even in that time of general splendor. 
Fairfax ma<le this liouse his head-quar- 
ters in 1(H7, and many years after the 
housi* was given to Margaret Hughes, a 
lu’ctty actress, of whom Pepys tells us 
indiscreetly that ‘'she w’us a mighty 
pr(‘tty woman, but not modest.” It was 
in Brandenburg House that (^ueen Caro- 
line, tlie w ife of (bauge IV., rested dur- 
ing lier trial in the House of Lords ; and 
ther(‘, too, she died, in 1821. It w'as 
shortly after li(;r death tliat the house 
was j)ulh!(l down. 

It is iHtt far from Putney to Wimble- 
don, where the great annual contests of 
the liffimien of Great Britain are held. 
The encampment of these marksmen 
la.sts for .several days during the summer 
season, and is visited daily by thousands 
of pcoiile from the centre of London. 
A friendly rivalry is kept up between 
the rifle teams of the north and souths 
the British, the Scotch, and the Irish 
competing with each other in skill, and the 
wliole occasion reminds an American of 
an old-fashioned training-day. Sohia* 
tirr^s, when the season is rainy, fhe 
mushroom booths aiidHmildinga 
encampment are but [loor she^^^^ilnd 


inst^ itself 
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*on the Thiimos, Chiswick is of first-nitc. 
Here is the famous villa of the Duke of 
Devonshire ; and here Hogarth’s house is 
still shown, and iiis tomb is hard by his 
old residence. Chiswick Hall was once 
the residence of the masters of West- 
minster, and is better known in these 
days as the Chiswick Press, from which 
ehch uolhle specimens of English tyj)og- 
ijaplw have beed sent forth. The Chis- 
or. Kyot, an osier bed, pictu- 


lisli language. Charles Holland, the 
celebrated comedian, was also born at 
Chiswick, and was buried from tlie 
church there. He was the son of a 
l)aker, and after the funeral Foote said, 
“We luive just shoved the little baker 
into his oven/’ 

yM^nd of the race-course, Mortbike, 
is bitr a short distance to the east of 
Richmond, and was an old residence, e of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. There, 
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Anselm celebrated the famous Whitsun- 
tide of 1099, and there, one of the iirch- 
bishops died of grief, after his excom- 
munication bv Pope John XXI, There, 
too, pictorial tapt*strv first woven in 
England, Sir Francis ( rane having es- 
tablished works there in rivalrv with the 
royal tapestry works in France. Many 
portraits of ( rane and Xiin Dyck were 
wrought at ^Mnrtlakc in tapestr}", an<l 
(diaries I. was niiinifieent in his patron- 
age of this establisliment. I'he Mort- 
lake copies in bipestry of the Uaplniel 
cartoons are still to be met witli in Eng- 
land. Ender tlie tloor of the chui'ch in 
^lortlake lies Dr. Dee, the most renowned 
of English astrologers ; and there, too, 
is buried Partiidge, the almanac-maker, 
whose burial Steele described in the 
“ Tatler ; ” and in the same churcli lies 
Phillips, the fellow-actor of Sliakespeare. 
whohdt, a^s one of his iKMpn'sts. a thirty- 
shilling piece in g(hd to the immortal 

^^^ortly after the International boat- 
^ace,in Psth), t!ie dcfeati-d Harvard crew 
was entertain<*d by one of the aristocrati(‘ 
London rowiiig-chi))S at a grand dimu'r 
at the Crystal Palaci*. at Sydenham. 
This t'rystal Palace, which was built out 
of^matcrials tak(‘n from tin* edifice of the 
noted World's Fair of IHJI, crowns tin* 
Bummit of ])retty Sydenham liill, not far 
from London, and eontuiiis within its 
roomy corridors a si-ries of Egy[)tian, 
Greek, Spanish, Assyrian, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval courts illustrative of archi- 
tecture, as well as numerous museums, 
tlie^tres, aquariums, aviaries, and other 
curiosities (‘alculate 1 to strike the public 
fancy. In one of its stately dining-rooms, 
overlooking the beautiful gardens, the 
dinner of the conquerors waS give||^ the 
conquered, and a goodly companywSEng- 
lish celebrities gathered to soften the 
defeat of the strangers. It has often been 


said of Charles Dickens that he was the 
prince of after-dinner speakers ; but 
never did he distinguish himself with 
more charm than on this occasion, when 
he was sonOy puzzled what to say. 
Dickens was then h(‘ginniiig to show 
signs of tlie t'Xtreme fatigue which he 
had undergone in his later yeai'S, but he 
knew how to summon, 'despite physical 
weariness, tin* ^ i\ a(‘ity which, added to 
his Iniinor and felieity of diction, made 
him ina'sistilih'. 

When ht‘ arose to begin the speech «f 
the ev(‘niMg, at the close of this banquet, 
la* stood as if comph'tely lost and abashed 
for some two miiiutt's. during which 
])eoi>le bagan to uhisjxa* and to gossip, 
womhaing what laight, be the cause of 
this strange hesitation. P»nt, picsently 
eommeneing in a low voicaa he recited a 
simplt' ama’dote concerning the rdllf of 
Harvard in !)»c great civil war in America. 
He (old tlu' story of the Harvard M<'.mo- 
rial, and lud'ore he ha<l spoken a dozen 
srntrnevs, lit* h:td not only awakened the 
greatest svinpalliy but tlie most ju’ofound 
inter<‘.st witii and in the guests of the 
e\ening. I’roin th(' ])athos of The sacri- 
fiees c»f the ehil<h‘en of the gjvat Univer- 
sity during the war, to sj)arkling and lialf- 
satii ieal eomnieiits on tla* useles.sness of 
sending the nei'vons American into the 
moist Etiglisli climate to grapple with the 
sinewy sons of Albion, was a Icaj) which 
Dickens mad<* witli dexterity and safety j 
and when he sat down he had not 
only ajiologized for the defeat of the 
Americans as w(‘ll as any one of them- 
selv(‘H could hav(* done it, but he had^ 
given, in com[)let(^ and admirable faBhioni a ‘ 
little glimpse of the university life beyond 
tlic sen, — a glimpse which otherwUetite 
English public would not have obtatuecU 
The homage and deference paid to 
ens, a^i a master in his art, and 
the foremost writers of Ub 
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well shown on this evening, wlien Eng- 
lishmen of fur wi(l(n- accomplislinients 
than his eheerfully took sceoiul jihice, 
])o\ving before tlu' celebrity which luid 
bcH'ii won l)y tlie exinrise for a <|njii-tiM“ 
of a centui’Y of one of the most dazzling 
and remarkabh'tah'iilHof tin* (‘poch. Only 
a year later, I)ick(‘ns lay in \\d>stniinst(‘i' 
Abbey, and (»f all the* sorrow tul jin'.ssjigcs 
sent ovc'i* sea, tliei'e Wi'vv none more 
sincere than those which euini' fioin the 
children of old llar\ ard. 

Beyond Ihis sinuous eonr.se de\ot<‘(l lo 
the watm-sporls, the 'I'haines bends 
:iway int<> ]»retty Hats, fringet] with wil- 
lows and with giaaui lawns, wheicu in 
sununer time, tin* artist inoois In'- hoiise- 
Ito.at, or the piivileged sportsman >talks 
abroad with his gun. bai' away is the 
giamt botanical t‘stablishnnmt at lu-w 
fiarileiis. fVinged round about with 
liandsoine towns and \illas, whieli look 
si'ductive from a (lislaiiee, but ai-('. when 
closely examined, pioved to be built in 
trmisi(*st fashion. All London, indeed, 
is hi'inmcd with loo, sidy .and e.arelessly 
built ho\ises, which rent for modr^t 
sums, but Avhiidi ari' soon out of repair. 
Building is .a gig.anlie sjteiailalioii, dear 
to the heait <d' the London cajdtalist, 
but it has bi’ouizht sorrow' totliousaiids 
of moncMal iiKai, who ha\e desireil too 
large returns for theii' nadvless expmidi- 
tunn 

Kew has a rather ugh -looking (dun eh, 
in whiidi the organ, long used by Ilamhd, 
still makes music. In Ilu‘ ehundi-\ard 
li(‘s the gianu ( iainsborough, landscapt' 
and jK>rtrait painter, and there formerly 
Htx)od SulTolk House, Hie la'sidimce of 
one of the great Dukes of SuHblk. An 
old chronicle tidls us that, in Idhr), 
Queen Elizabeth dimal at Kew’ with Sir 
John IMckering, Loixl Keeper of the 


Great Seal. “ IBn* entertainment for 
that meal \vas great, and exctaalingly 
costly. At lu'r lirst lighting, she had a 
line fanne, with a handle garnisht wdth 
diamonds. When she was in tin* middle 
W'ay betw'cen th(‘ gai'deii gat(‘ and the 
house, tlu're canu' running towards her 
one wdth .a nosegay in Ins hand, and deliv- 
er'd yt unto her with a short, wadl- 
pc'iH'd sp(‘(‘(di. Yt had in yt a vt'ry rich 
j(‘well, wdth many ])endants of untirLd 
diamoials, yalewaal at £400 at haist. 
Afl(M- dinnei’, in th(“ ))riv(*y (diamlitux he 
g.ave hei’ a fair })air of \drginals. In lier 
bedeh;iinb(‘r. he jnx'si'iited h(‘r wdth a 
gown and jnppin, winch things ware 
ple.'ising to her lligiu‘s; and. to grace 
his lordsbij) tla* nioiag she of hersi'lf 
took from him a salt, a sjiooiie, and a 
foia'ke of faiiH' agatti'.'’ 

Kew has bemi till' residmice of innu- 
inei-.'ible eel(‘briti('s. ddiei'e Sir Ydlliain 
(di.iinbei’s long had cliai’gi' of the foi’ina- 
lioii of tlu' botanicid gardt'ii ; and in 
ITbd he publislu'd an account of the 
\aiious temples and ornamental build- 
ings which he had (‘la'ctial in Iluan. 
(i('oige 111. for a long timeli\ed at Kew 
House, and appiaii's to havi' been very 

mnch tla‘ sl:i\e of his seiwants, for it is 

* 

j-eeoided of iiini that, after the death of 
his head-gardi'iier, lie mad* a ])ersonal 
Aisit 1'- ihe undej'-gard'iu'i', and in a 
toiu' of miieh gi'atiticalion said, •• Brown 
is dtaul : now you and J can do what we 
]»leasv‘ iK're." Afti'i’ (L'oig'e llL's daath, 
until tiu' ai'cession of tlu' ju’t'sent (Jiu*en, 
Kew' was appari'iitly iK'gh'cled. In 1840, 
the gardens w'er' adojded as a national 
(‘stablishnumt, and, und'r the abU* man- 
agement of tlu* [U'c'seiit dir(*ctoi‘s, the 
botanical (‘stal)lishnu*nt has b('eome the 
richest,- if not tlie most beautiful, in all 
Eurofte* 
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CUAl’TER SIXTY. 


Ricliiuoihl ;uiil its Roiuaiirt'.— Hill. — The “ Star ami (lavtcr.” — The Richmoml Tlicatre. — - The 
Tliunies \'a]li'y. - 'rwickciiliam. — 'I'lu' Orleans lC\ih‘>, au<l 'Vlieir En;rlish Ilonio. — StrawhL'rry 
Hill. — 1 1 amp ton ( ’oil rt. — \VoKe\ aiul ( 'roiuwell. — I'lie Roval Rosiileuee. — Wiiulsor and Its Origin. 


T T is ;i liltKt more than inikts 

from llydo Ptirk oonu^r to Kicli- 
inond ; luit th(' transition is as ^rcat as 
if tho distanc(' wmx' five luindix'd mihts. 
Tho ;isi)t‘('t of liilooni and severity vvliieh 
rei^nis in tiie nudrofiolis the i^retilm- i)art 
of tlie year is enlirt'ly left indiind. tind 
one lias Itefore him, on Kiehmond Hill, 
a vast iiiid nohh' {trosja'ct of parks and 
windin^r rivers, of stately tre(‘s, pretty 
bowers, ;tnd comfortable villas. 

There is nothinir extietly like tin* vit'W 
from Ixiehmond Hill to In* fuinid in ;inv 
other part of Fairopi*. Tin* mellowness 
of the landseaiH*, with its profusion of 
beautiful elms, is verv strikinij: ; the 
ntmoH[)b('rie efteet.s are soft, .-ind l(*ml a 
kind of eiiehantment to the ^reat vista 
of the park. Ovei looking; tin* most 
l)eautiful section of this ph*asnre j^ronnd 
is tile famous “ SRir and (darter” Hotel, 
renowtied in the anmds of <i:astronomv, 
and the se(*ri(*s of many famous r<*nnions 
of stateMueii, and of tin* literary and 
aitisti<* miilds. Mr. Harnett Smith, in 
liis “ lafe of Ciladstoin*,” tells ns of a 
speech made liy the Premi(*r win*!! In; 
was a much yountr(*r man, at the ‘‘ Star 
and (darter,” and of the jdienomenal 
i!n})ression which the. eloqLumee of the 
statesman. aft(*rward,s to be so cele- 
brated, tlien jn’odueed. It was t)n the 
occasion of tin* visit of the Kinperor of 
Russia to Knij;land, and at hht dinner 
Mr. (lladstime t>roposed tin* toast of the 
Prosperity of the Chui’ch of St. James 
in Jerusalem, and of her lirst bishop.” 


N(‘ver,” says tin* Jiuthor, '‘was heard 
a nion* (*x(piisiU* speech. It flowed like 
a and transluei'iit str(*ain : and, as 

in the seeoml portion, In; addri'ssed 
Ah'xandi*!' din*etly, rt'[)rest‘ntinji; tlie 
^realm'Ns ami flu* diflienltyof the ehar;.^e 
eonrnh*d to him, tin* latter at first 
eovei'ed his faei* from emotion ; then 
aro.s(* and reiniued thanks with dignity 
as well as with b'elin^o Snbseipientlv 
we drove ba(‘k to town in the clearest 
starlight, Gladstone eontinniiuj; with 
nna])ated animatiem to ])f)ur forlii liar- 
monions thonithts in melodious tone.” 

Uiehinond is said to have jtot its 
ju'esent mmn* by eonnnand of Henry 
\'JI.. who, licfon* tin* battle of lioswortb, 
was Ikirl of Riebniond in Yorkshire; 
but its old nann* shows that it was held 
iii (lii^h est(*em before the tenth century, 
for tin* splmidor of its views and the 
cb.'irm of its opeat forests. It was 
called Symies, wliieli is supjK^sod to 1)0 a 
corruption of the German Schon, Tlierc 
Edward I. laid a country house : Edward 
HI. di(‘d in the palace there : Richard II. 
lived in Richmond in the early years of 
his roijjjn : tliere his fii’st wife Ann of 
Ilohemi.'i died, wdH;reii})on ho cursed the 
plaee, and had the palace torn down. 
Then Henry had it rebuilt, and 
Rninded several “ Houses of ReIij;,non.” 
En?-ly in 1492, Henry VII. held a fj^rand 
tournaTrn'nt at Richmond, “ Uj)on the 
frrc'cn without the j^ate of the said 
manor.” Tia(*re Philip I., Kin^ of Cas- 
tile, stayed for three months while; tlie 
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negotiations for his marriage with the 
LikIv Margaret were in progress ; and 
there the S})ani8li monarch was enter- 
tained with great magnilieenec, and many 
notable feats of arms took plac(^ at the 
tournaments lield in ills honor. 

II(‘nrv VIII. lield a s(‘ries of Ri>lcndid 
entertainments i\t Richmond, and tliere 
Cardinal Wolsey eaiiu' now and tlicn to 
reside, by permission of th(‘ King, aftei* 
he liad ijresentcd liis newly-(‘rect('d palaee 
of H.-unpton Court to Henry. .Vll 
throngli tlu* siu'ceeding e('ntnries Rich- 
mond Mp))enrs to liave lu'en a favorit*' 
resort for royalty. James I., in RdO, 
gav(‘ Rielunond to his son, Prince IRmrv. 
In ](!47 tiu' Pai'liainent orderial tlx* 
palae(‘ to be made rc'ady foi‘ the ix*eep- 
tion of the King, l)ut Chailes refnsi'd (o 
go tliere, contenting biin'^i'lf with an 
o(‘easional hunting ('xeinsion in the then 
iKMv pai’k. At the time of tli(‘ restora- 
tion tlx' palrna^ was dismantled, and the 
accounts of the linu' say that -'stweral 
l>oat-loads (tf I’ieh and curi(»n.s elligies. 
foianerly belonging to ('barb's 1.. but 
since* alienat(‘d.” wow taken from Pieli- 
mond to AVhileihall in IhhO. 'riui^, moo* 
than a century before tlu* gre'al Prenc'h 
Revohition, tin* laiglish did exactly foi' 
liiclimond what the I'h'cneh were destine<l 
to do foi- Marly, tlu' old palace' in which 
Louis XIV. had spent his de'cliningyt'ars. 

Rii‘hnK)nd Palace* is said to have 
e*ove'i‘ed an are'a of meere* than te'U ae*res. 
In the mielelle' of the* eighteenth e'e'utury 

Richmond Gre'cn” wase)ne'e)f tlu* most 
fashionable eef suburban resorts, and 
thenv iJie tine gentlemen of the jee-rienl 
came to } Jay w hist at tlu^elubson Satur- 
days and Sunelays. Yon will Jiaturally 
ask,” says one of the chroniclers of that 
time, ‘Avhy they cannot play at whist 
in London on these two days as well as 
on the other five. Indeed, I cannot tell 
you, except that it is so established a 


fashion to go out of town at the end of" 
the week that people do go, though it be^ 
only into another towm.” 

Riehmond I^dge was a favorite abode 
of (kiroline, wJfe of George II., and 
there she hud costlier buildings than had 
b(*en pi'evionsly seen in Plngland, (‘rected 
on ;i gigantic scale. There she ci-eated 
a '’‘hermitage*,” a ^‘Mei’liiJs cave,” a 
‘\grotto,” a dairy, and a menagerie, 
the interior of the ‘‘hermitage*” was 
ornamente'd with busts of Newton and 
Locke*; and the presiding genius of 
the* locality was Rolx'i’t lleeyle, liis head 
e‘n<‘irel(‘d with a halo of gilde'd rays, 
(ii'orge* IIL, who huel little sympathy 
with the improve'iiu’nts made* by (^uee*n 
( ’ai'oline*. had the'in all sw(*i)t awaiy, and, 
in a 111 of spite*, ele*-! i‘oye*el the terrace 
which she ha<l built along the j’iver, — a 
ti’iiacc which was said to be*, at that 
time, the* line*st in Lnrope. 

l>e*yond the* e-ntrance* of the* gate's of 
the Rie'hmonel Park, em Richinemd Hill, 
is the* [erosjK'ct e)f wdiicli old Thomson 
w role* in his some'wdiat ceenventional verse 
a ce'ntury anel a half ago. Idminsou anel 
'rurne*r htive leeeth ee*lebrated tUe beauti- 
ful lands<*ape', and, if they could come 
back te) (*.*n'(li neeev, would hi* shoe*ke^l te> 
.si’c that the* wavy oe*e*an of tree-te)ps has 
be*en inlrnde'el upeen he‘re anel there by 
pro.saic line’s of house-fronts. The view’ 
up the great valley of the* Thames from 
Rie’hmonel Hill is 1 bus ele*sei ibed by Mr. 
The>rne* in his charming wa)rk een the en- 
vireens of Londejii : “A thickly-woexlcd 
trae*t, ri'lieveel by o})eu jneadows and 
ge*ntle‘ unelulations, where the; eye rests 
always on the traiietuil surface of the 
river, with its eyots, skiffs, and swal- 
lows ; and the beech-clad hills of Buck- 
ingham^ire, the Surrey heaths and 
de)^^!®, anel the Berkshire heights, over 
which dimly visible through a veil of 
purple haze — 
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‘ Majestic lifts hia princely brow.* 

‘‘ ‘ llninpton IIoiisi',’ witli tin* clm- 
^rovc.s ;uul avi'iHK's of clin-w:dlv8 on 
one side of the liver, and on tlie other 
the dai’k massive forms of Hampton 
Court, and the lon^ elu'stnnt-.'ivenm^s of 
liiishey l’:trk. ;ii‘e :is proniinent and 
tiv(‘ fi'atiiit's ill tlu‘ landseapt' when 
'riioinsoii wrote. Ihit the * ra{)tiireil 
eve exidliiiLi: ' loolcs from the It'ri-ae.e in 
vain for * imi^e .Vne;ust:i’ or ‘ the sister 
hills \\Iii(‘h skirt her plain,’ »)r even 
‘lofty llarro\\.’ thoue;h the liiilits ina\ 
he ma<l(‘ out fi'om the yarden terrace 
of thi' Star and Cartma and in clear 
weather from some juirt or ot her of tlu* 
park, d’he \ieu i-^ one of a widt* ex- 
panse of ipiiet, (‘iiltivated scenery. Its 
ehariii is not depmidenf on the Ixmr or 
the smison. Jt may riaa-ivc* an .additl 
graia* or a>sum<' a nohler heaiity at cer- 
tain seasons, or in any < xe(“pt ioiial at- 
mos[)heric [iheiioineiia : hut it i*^ .alike 
ex(p;i.sit(“, si'en, as ue ha\e .seen it, in 
the earliest dawn' or hroad daylight, 
when hath(‘d in the erinison glory of a 
ftiaking ♦8un. or lit hy a t nil tar waning 
moon; in the tirst tres]im*ss of the 
sjiring, the full lealiness of summer, fh(‘ 
soher gadd of antnmn. (U* the somlu’e 
de[itti of advancing winter.” 

At the Star and (iartei’ Hotel Iann- 
is Philippe stayed for se\eral immtlis 
after his tlighl from Paris; then* Napo- 
leon III., when ho was a struggling 
prince, now and then had apaitmenhs, 
wlien he had a windfall of money. The 
famous “ Four-iri-lland Club” used to 
drive down and dine there every Sunday', 
and near by Sir Joshua Reynolds gave his 
pleasant little dinner parties in the sun- 
shine, gathering a)>out him tJie must 
eminent of his admirers- One of the 
few' landscapes w'hich Reynolds i)aintcd 
was a view from the drawing-room win- 


dow of his Riehmond villa. IMrs. Fitz- 
herbort lived on Richmond Hill when 
kIh* won the ath'ctions of tlie Prince of 
Wales, wlu) afterwards became George 
IV. At the noted “Qneensberrv House” 
tin'll* was a brilliant co/<o*/c for ■ many 
years, until the Duke of C^iiet'iisberry 
gri'w tired of his eoniitry-siait, w'hcre In* 
lie had (‘uteitaiiu'd Pill, (’hathain, the 
Dn(*he>s of Goi'don. and other celebri- 
ties of die lime ; ami om* day ho left it 
fori'ver, s:iving that Ihi're was nothing 
to make so imieh of in tlu' 'hhames, and 
that he "was <|uite w'eary of it, and 
it.s llow. tlow . How , always the sainm’’ 

Till* iieialihorhood is tilled with spleii- 
<lid inan''ions. each om* of whi(*li lias 
its ]ii>|(>i\ and legend, lo(» long to re- 
cite here. 

'riu* Kichiiioiid 'J’hcali'c has been fa- 
mous f.>t iijojf lhan t wo cciitiii'it's and a 
h;df. 'Dll' prc.x'iil edilice was built by 
(lanick, and 1 here ( larrick , Jhslon. Mrs. 
Sid<loii>. Mi>, .Iordan, and (harli'S 
Mfitl hew oflct) appcai'i'd. ('hai'les Mat- 
thews the elder made his *• tirst appi'ar- 
anee on any stage” at Riehmond; and 
there ivimnnd Ivean died, in a small 
loom in a house atlaelu'd to tln^ iheatri*. 
Kean had, in his lati'st years, jilayed 
many a lime to "a beggarly ai'eount, of 
emtily benches.” 

It is a pleasant walk llii-ough these iii- 
teiisi'ly interesting rt'gioiis, from Rieh- 
motid t<.> Twickenham, a village [treltily 
plaet'd on tin* 'riiames, betwa'i'ii the high 
ground of Strawbeiry Hill and a range* 
of verdant meadows backed by Rich- 
mond Hill and Park, on the other sidi; of 
the river. Horace* WalpoU* w'ay the 
geniuH of this locality, and lias done 
more than any one else to make Twick- 
enham celebrated. It is but a small 
hamlet, once owned by the monks of 
Canterbury, but, when tlie monu«teri<!S 
were suppressed, it was annexed to 
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Hampton Court, and Ctiarles I. gave it 
to his Queen. Thgu it was seized by the 
Parliament, and, after many changes of 
ownership, finally reverted to the crown. 

Twickenham is chiefly interesting us a 
favorite resort for exiles from the conti- 
nent during this century. Tlutre Louis 
I’hilippe came in IHOO, when he was 
Duke of Orleans, with his two brothers 
whom he had nud in I^ondon fo'- tin' iirst 
time since their exile from France alL r 
the great revolution. lie took up his 
al)ode there, and tlu'ir residence came 1o 
he known as "‘Orhains Ilousie” Des- 
tiny brought l.oiiis Philippi^ back to it 
agaii] wlu'ii In* was a S(‘con<l time an ex- 
ile, hall' a century after his liist \isil. 
Tin' old king bought it in 18b2, of 
Loj’d Ivilmorey, who w('nt to live lu'ar 
by, whih' tlu‘ presi'iit Due d’Aumale look 
up his residenc(* in Orh'ans llous**. and 
lln'i’c held, until aft.<'r IHTu, when he re- 
turned to France, a kiinl of literary 
('ourt. His spacious picturi'-gallei'v, his 
superb coll('(’tion of anciemt ainl modern 
])ic!tures and drawings, miniatures, enam- 
els, MSS., and his exiphsile library, 
were celebrated throughout ICuropt'. 
(Jradiially all the members of the ex- 
iled family gi’ouped tla'inselves at 
Twickenham. Tlu' Comb' de l^iris liv(><l 
in Yoiiv House, the ihince de Joinvilh* 
at Mount Lebanon, and the* Due de Ne- 
mours at liushey Hill. Twiekenh.'im was 
the head-cpiarb'i’s of Orleans poliiic's, and 
so great was its prestige in the ('ves of 
tlu' Lourbons that Don Carlos of Spain 
went to live there in IHTb, afti'r his un- 
successful campaigns in tlu* Carlist eaust' 
among the Basques in the Pyreiu'cs. 
PotHi’s villa, at Twickenham, is alsoceh'- 
brated. There the little poet resided 
until his death in 17LL and there Ice 
worked in his garden in the intervals of 
verse-makiug and the entertainment of 
his friends. 


Almost every travelled American has 
visited Strawberry Hill, when' Horace 
Walpole had his famous Gothic Castle, 
from which lie used to indite the biting 
epistles which became classics in Eng- 
lish ; and not far away lived Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, once Po[a*’s fast 
friend, but later on his bitter enemy. 
Charles Dickens lived in Twickenham 
Park in lH,g8, and there Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Laiidsc'C'r, Stanfield, 
and M.icli'^e, h;id, acconling to the b'sti- 
mony of .Tolui Fos((‘)‘, many frii'iidly 
days’’ logi'lher. 

k'lirther u[) stri'am lii'S Hampton Court 
and the village' of lIan)[)tou, from which 
is a pleasant vi<‘w of tlu* long reaches of 
the Thames, with tlu'ir lines of little 
inlands or eyots, and the broad meadows 
on either hand, tlu' ('1ms of Ihishey Park, 
the toue'rs and pi'ettilv -massed I'oofs of 
Kingston, and the woodi'd hills of Sur- 
n'v. At Hampton ]H'o[)er is “Garrick 
\'ill:u” which, in Garric-k’s tinu*, and 
when lu' canu' freepu'ntly there, was 
known as Hampton House. There the 
noted actor built an ambitious Corin- 
thian jtortico, and had handsome 
gi'ounds laid out. On the lawn he 
('ix'cte'd a GiX'cian tempU*, in which he 
shrined a statue of Shakespeare, for 
which it is said he stood as modi'l, and 
so enraged the sculi»(or by his caprices 
during his sitting for the work, that the 
artist threatened to give up tlu' commis- 
sion. 'riiere Garrick was fond of giving 
dinner and garden parties and b'stivals 
at night, wlu'u his grounds vere lighted 
bv c'olored lights. Thither came the 
Spanish minister of the time, the Duke 
of Grafton, Loixl and Lady Bochford, 
Lady Holderness, and Ilorac'C Wal],)olc. 
Old Johnson even iienetrated to Hampton 
House, and wlien Garrick asked him how 
he liked it, said, ‘At is the leaving of such 
places that makes a death-bed terrible.’* 
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Hampton Court, muoli visited b}" 
cocknovs and tourists, is a kind of geii- 
to('l as\luin for tlie widows of distin- 
guished scu'vaids of the crown. In fact, 
both Ilain[)ton Court and Kew Ihdat'c arc 
oeeupie(l bv ari^tcx'ratie iKUisioiHU's, who 
1kiv(‘ I'ooins or suites of rooms assigned 
them at the hands of Ibu* jNIaji'stv, Old 
('ardinal AVolsey, wium lie bought 
Ilanijdon ('ouit. was at tl^e Indglit of 
his powei' ; and it is said that, ('\j)eel- 
ing still gr(‘at(T honors, iu* meant to 
make tlimv one of the lintist j)alact‘s in 
Kuro])(‘ d'he sti’indui'i's which lie latised 
at Hampton weia' the eaus«' of th(‘ envy 
whieh (inall\ cost liim his po.-,ition, and 
h‘d him to legivt Ills liigli ambition. 
After a nobh* (mtertainment whieh Wol- 
s'‘V gavi' at Hampton to the Hreneh am- 
bassador ill lb-i7, Kinp flenry him^t'If 
felt eiivioiH. and a>ke<l W oKev vdiy li(‘ 
had built so costly a house. 

To show' how noble a palaei' a subje(‘t 
mav offer to his so\ i'rei:^n.” ^aid tlu' 
Ckardinal, biting his lips, and lianding 
over t!a‘ splendid . esrablishment to His 
Majesty, who aeeept('d it with alacrity. 

It was at Ihniipton Court tied Henry 
had tlu' tirsl news of tho (h'atii of Wol- 
sev. 'riiitlau’ Ihineess l'di/a)»elh was 
Huniinomal from Woodstock, .am) urged 
to abjure Protestantism : and there tlie 
great eoumal of the Lords was sum- 
moned bv Fdizabeth, in l'ff’)H,to r'onsider 
the accusations against .Mary t^u(‘en of 
Scots, rest>ccting the murd<u’ of Daridey. 
There James I. and ( liarles I. succes- 
sively lived, and thme Charles sought 
refuge with liis ilnvvn from the tumult 
in London, and there, in HH7, lie was a 
prisoner. 

Hampton Court has echoed to tin; foot- 
8t(!ps of Cliver Cromwell, who wtis very 
fond of the palace, and came ofbm to it ; 
and there one of his daugIiU*rs w^as m.ar- 
ricd, and his favorite daughter, Lady 


Clay polo, died. History telle ue that the 
great Protector had an orgnii taken away 
from ISIagdaleu College, Oxford, and set 
uj) in tli(' gi eat gallery at Hamjffon Court. 
The lirst and s(‘c‘ond (L'orges lilvi'd the 
jaihice and lived there* ; but, after tlieir 
time, the state apartments and grounds 
wer(‘ nmeli lU'gleeted. Fe“W' visitors eaiiu' 
to s(‘(' thmn ; but now' hundreds of thou- 
sands (‘ome yc'arly to tlu* jialaee* and the 
]>aik. "Idle la jx'st rii's, of wliieh there 
an* main \i‘ry beautiful oiu's, aiv* tlu* 
ehi(‘f curiosities. Tlit* ])ietiires are nii- 
mei'ons an<l p<Kii'. In wliat is called tlie 
*• Prese'iiee ( haiiilier,” tli(‘re are* the ei*h*- 
brated '-Hampton Court Px'autie's,” a 
famous SCI ies of portraits of tiu* ladies 
of the court of M’illiani and Mary, 
familiar in ciigra\iiiLr to all tla* woi'ld. 

Ibit tlu* <*sj»«‘cinl j('Wcl of tin* n))[>er 
"Fh aim*s region, and the one most sufTC'd 
in the 1-aiglish v\<\ IxM'ans* it is the 
r(*sitlcncc of the (ph'i'n. is Mbndsor, of 
which l)**an Swift w rolt* to Stella, ‘‘that 
it was in a delicious situation, but tliat 
tlu* town was se-onudi’cl.” l\I(xh*rn 
M indsor town has iiotliiiig of ('^(*eial 
inter(*st in it. Its streets l(xd< t>rosai(* 
and nniiniting enough; but Is'i'e and 
tlu'i'e is an am-ieiit. inn like tin* ‘‘ (ift-ter,” 
whieh boasts in its r(‘(*ords of tin* patron- 
age (*r old Pepys and of Sir John f'al- 
stalT. Mol many years ago the housi's 
of Mistress Page and of Master l'\)rd 
wen* still pointed out ; iml they have 
now bei'ii swejit away, and but few' 
memorials of the ‘‘ INlerry Wiv(‘s of 
Mdndsor ” i (*main. 

Tin* ‘‘('astle” is noble and imi>osing. 
Chief of the royal palaces, which are 
few in immh(*r, it is also the chief by 
tbe multitude of interesting assocaations 
grouped about it. It has been for seven 
hundred years a royal residence, the 
scene of beautiful [lageauts, of courtly 
assemblages, of many crimes and cele- 
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brated^ political evcnta. Viewed from 
the park it spriugH with incomparulile 
grace and majesty from the eminence 
overlooking tlio broad valley of the 
Thames, and the little Pjwn seems to 
nestle confidingly at its f(‘ct. Of course; 
its origin is attri})Uted tx) ‘‘ William tlie 
(keiHpn'ror,” as it is ne(*cssaiy lh:d the 
BOvendgn’s aleode' should lu* intimate'ly 
connected wilfi the beginning of the 
ciit aristocracy in Knghind. It is s:iid 
that the CoiUjiKUor got the manor hy 
exchange; from the Ahlxet of We'st- 
minste'i', anel that he* them maele Winelsor 
a royal re*side‘nce. ‘‘ Hut," sass 'Tleorne, 
‘‘ there* is ne) e'^ idemea* that his works 
were more* than additions te) alreaidy t-x- 
isting Imildinos.” 

linden* 'W'illiam Kiifus. W'iiidsor Castle 
was hotli a prise)!! anel a palace*, and 
the*re’ I lie* I’iarl of Nort Inimhe-ilaiiel was 
long e'eentine'el. Ib'iiry I. he'ld his court 
!it ^^dndse)r in an<l the*ic simi- 

moneel the* iK)hle‘S e)f J-ingland anel tlieise* 
of Noriminely. 'The-i’e* lle in-y 11. li\cel 
and lavisiu'd nie)ney e)n the \in<‘\ards 
whie*h tlie-n lle>n!*ishe*el in the* ncii:hhe)r- 
lioexl. From \N'inelse>r ( astK* King »b»im 
set e)nt to ine-e-t the* hareens whee maele* 


him sign the Great Ciharter ; anel later on 
the barons besiegeal the Castle, but it 
helel firm against them. Under Henry 
III. Windse)!’ was the finest ]e)yal dwell- 
ing in Eni*e)[)e. There* Kdwarel T. and 
Fdw'ard II. lu'ld ce)urt anel couiu'ils, gave 
aiidie'iices, had jousts and tournaments ; 
the're Edward HI., Felwaiel of Winelse)!*, 
as he was e-alleMl by the e)leler histe)!*ians, 
live'el lemg anel ha[)])ily ; and he* it was 
wile) built the* Roiinel Tower,” the meest 
stiiking fe'.atnre* of the* e*asth‘. TIe're he 
hi'ld his famems Re)unel Table*,” whie*h 
he* hael e-emce-ived the fane'v of rees- 
taldishiiig in imitalie>!i e)f Arthur anel liis 
loyal knights; anel he*r(*. in Idd-l, was 
inaugurate*el the ne'wly fe)unele‘d Order 
e»f the* Carle!*.” On this oe‘e*asie)!i k!iiglits 
fio!ii e've'rv pari e>r J*ai!*e)pe' lle)e*keel !!p to 
AViiieise)!-. a!iel the* hn!itiiigs ai!el hawk- 
i!igs. the* ha!iejue‘ts a!iel da!ice's. anel the 
le)U!’!uime‘!!ts laste*el fetr ma!iy w'e*e'ks. In 
the* )»right jeage-s e)f eelel Fre)issa!t, tllC 
sp!ightly e*h!e)!)ie*le*j', there are* !n!i!iy de;- 
.se*ri[!tie)ns eef the* fe'stivals :it Windse)!* em 
St. Ce*e)rge’s Day, whe!! the kjiights, 
witli the* king at them* he:id, pro(*e*eeled to 
the* chape'l whe*i-e* the* !iles e>f instalj|l- 
tion W'e‘!’e' pe‘rfor!ne*el. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE. 


English Koyalfv. — Tfu' T’oiirt. — Mernt^riaN of Windsor. — St. (Jeorye’s Cliupt'l. — T1)C Park at Windsor. 
- Koviil rahu-es. — Drawiu}X-lU)oms at liuoklii^'-liaiu Palaoe. — Memorials of lUickin^djam 

Palace. — 


I pX(il.ANl) is viM'vftir from htivinf^ a 
court ill tlu' sense that tli(‘ woi'd is 
nmlei>.too<l inCiermanv or even in Austria. 
>f. P[iili[»i>e Darvl, iti liis J^ook 

on puhlie lilV in England, tells ns that 
no court proper is to he found in that 
country, and that if th(ue he oin; tit all 
it only exists on paper. '[Ih' alma- 
iiach,” he says, ‘‘ gives us a i>()inpous 
list of otlleials, a lonl ehaml)(‘rlain, a 
vice-chamberlain, a lord steward, a mas- 
ter of the horse and a master of the 
hounds, a mistress of the rolies, a dean 
of the Chapel Royal, physicians and 
surgeons iu ordinary, controllers, treas- 
urers, equerries, gentlemen iu waiting, 
the grooms of the • eliamhm-, a poet 
'i4aui*eate, pages, women of the bed 
citeiber, maids of lionor. etc. Every- 
one of these draws a salary and partakes 
enerallv of the fortunes of the caliinet; 
nt the duties are iiractieally simaaires, 
and, except on rare occasions, neither 
regular service nor regular attcixlance is 
demanded. They recall in nothing the 
traditions of Louis XIV.'’ Doubtless 
tJiis is in some measure tna* ; yet there 
is none the less the strietest of court 
etiquettes kept up at Windsor, and it is 
accounted the highest honor which a 
distinguished civilian can receive U) 1x3 
asked to the Castle and presented to 
the reigning sovenugn, and ]M>ssihly be 
asked to stay to dinner. As for the 
military jH;ople of distinction, they all 
hK>k forward to the time when they shall 
get from the august lesident therein 


some pleasing nu'ssage. The humblest 
railway or sti :iin^hi[) servant wounded in 
an aecidmit, the soldiiu* stretched out on 
some far ulT plain, or the general who 
has just carriiMl through some great 
enterprise in the intcri'st of tliat trade 
which always follows just behind the 
army — all look to Windsor for their 
reward. In France. tlu‘ ditTercut inin- 
isU'rs intcrvi'm* between the chief of 
State and the rcc-ipicnt of favor or 
honors, but in England tlu' incssagi's 
often conu* so direct that they seem to 
bring the citizim into (*losest I’elation 
with that maji'sl v for wliich he luis such 
])rofound respect. Furthermori', al- 
though a coui't nuiy not la* kc])t up in 
the pom]K)UH and ornate fashion of 
Berlin at all times at V'indsor, then* is 
a court circle uhicli cannot la* broken 
into, one which is always maintained 
above and outside tlie sphere of ordi- 
nary conventional society, and which 
has its cxj»n*ssioii in the levoi*,s or draw- 
ing-rooms in the parlors of Buckingham 
Palace or St. .lames. 

Queen Victoria luis aK8<K*iated her 
name with Windsor almost as closely as 
that of any of her pred(*(*t*Bsors. Kliza- 
l>eth was delighted with Windsor Castle, 
and had a line gallery and }mn(|ueting 
house built there ns well as many gar- 
dens laid out, all of whieh have long ago 
been swept from existence. She it was 
who built the north terrace, and in her 
new gallery in ^e latest years of the six- 
teenth cenairy, Master William Shake- 
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speaUfe sprightly comedy of “The Merry mcnts, its images, and its costly fittings, 
Wives of Windsor” was played liy Tier and tlic soldiers of the Pari iaTn('nt hunted 
^Majesty’s command, the jioct liimsidf the deer in the royal [lark and forest, 
directing the reliearsals and the first To Windsor tlic body of Charh's I. was 
performance. A few years later Pen brought, shortly after his execution, and 



Jonaon’s “ I^Iusic of the (lipsies*” was 
l»resented at Windsor, liaving iirevionsly 
been played before King dames on two 
occasions. When the Parliamentary 
Generals came in they striiipcd St. 
George’s Chape}, of its jdate, its# vest- 


was carried, on tlic 9tb of February, 
KilO, from the great hall, where Charles 
had so often held stately levees, to St. 
George’s ('Impel, where it was buried 
without bell or book. 

History tells us that Charles II. took 
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the sum of £70.000 sterling, vot(‘d 
after the Restoration, for the removal 
of the body of ('harles I. to a fitting 
sepulehri' ; ])ut tliat noble monareh 
never rendered any aeeonnt of the 
money. Under (ieorgo* III. there was a 
veritable court al Windsor, and it nsial 
to assemble on Sunday afternoons on the 
tiu race to listen to tiu' music of the mili- 
tary bands, the King with the t^mam, the 
children, .and the royiil suite promenad- 
ing u}) and (lo\Mi a lani' composed of his 
lov.al subj(a'ts, vho lK»wt‘d low as he 
passed them. 

Under the laugn <»f tIu' prt‘sent < 

great impi'oveintmts have heeii made at 
Windsor, d’lu' IVima- ('onsort was very 
fond of the old building, ami suggested 
ino>i of the changes, among whirh art' 
the iH'storat ion of the lower wai’d, that of 
St. (b'tti'ge's chapel, the Wol'.t'V chapel, 
which is a kind of mcnior-ial <*f tin' Urinci' 
(.'oimort himst'lf, and many of the eiianges 
in the upptu' ward, t iie entianet* hall, and 
thestatestaii ea.se. Ui ince Albei t’> im- 
provements were vtay skilful, anti have 
added immensely tt) the beniity of the lint* 
range of buildings, w Inch strelt'hes tiftecn 
hundri'd feet from east to uest along tin* 
high tahle-land, around which, on its 
we.stt'rn end, the Uhamt's maki's a gj-eat 
swi'ep. 

St. George's chapel is often enough 
described in our days, as it is the set'ue 
of christenings, mairiages, and funerals 
in the vi'ry numerous branehe.s of the 
ro 3 'aI family. It i.s a nohh* hurial-plaee 
of kings, and in its vaults lit' IIeury^’^II., 
Jane .Seymour, (diaries I., George III , 
Gttorge IV., William IV,, (Queens Char- 
lotte and A(l(‘laide, and many h'sser dig- 
nitaries. (Jn the Albert Memorial chapel, 
or the Tomb House, as it was formerly 
called, the (^ueeii has expended large 
sums in rest>ratifm or decoration, in 
memory of her husband ; and in the 


centre of tin' chapel stands the sarcoph- 
agus of the Uriuce, bearing a recum- 
bent statue, habited in a suit of armor. 
The body of tin' good rriuce does not 
repose here, but in the Roval Mausoleum, 
at Froginore. 

That portion of Windsor in which the 
C^ueen resides is not very ofb'ii oi»('U to 
the public, b>r tin' (^uei-n spends the 
grt'ater portion of her tinu' at Windsor, 
visiliiig her <'asth‘ in the Northern lligh- 
hiiids, and sim|>le, but prettv Osborne 
lloust', on the shores of the IsU' of 
Wight, only for comp:ir,‘iti\ ('ly brief 
periods, d'he [iriN .‘dr life ol‘ the (^iK'i'n 
is des(‘rihed as ^iln|th‘ in markial degrei*, 
made up of ihe saim* quid and rt'fim'd 
))ieasiin‘s whieli till thr life of nnv lady 
of distinction, intrispci'scd. however, 
hv st'.asoiis of hard work ; Ibr the t^ui'cn 
is mU a (jurt-n in \aii), and has pM[K'J‘s 
maiiifokl to sign, .Mild in troiihloiis times 
many complaints to lii-ar and (}iicstions 
to ask. S}h‘ Ids a special w 'wv from tin' 
IIons<‘s of Uailiiimciit to Windsoi', and 
nhen slu' is id the Uasth' knows all that 
is going on a very shojq tinu' after it 
(Mean's. At any hour <>f the night or 
day she imi}' ii'ad Ironi the slip of paper 
\sliich rolls out from tin' macliiin' the 
story of the d(‘hatt‘s, the ac<‘ideiUs, and 
inci<lents which ha\a' occurred in the 
kingdom. .\11 liills, orders in conneil, 
etc., an* drawm uj) in her n;niie. at'C.ording 
to the pl(*asant foi'nnila which nssnmes 
thatsln' g'overns as wi'll as ri'igns. .She 
has to attend to tiie post eveiy day or 
two, with as iniieh can* as if sin* wore 
tin* hea<l of a cfnninereial I'stahliHh- 
ment. I"on‘ign deBiialches, proclaiim- i 
lions, r.'itilicatiims. (l(‘cn*(‘s, lotters-pab'iit, 
orders for (*xeeution, — all these great 
and small affairs i‘e<jnire the ‘‘ Victoria 
U.” befon* they are h'gal. “ In sura- 
nn‘r,^’ M. DaryJ tells us, “ she signs 
these i>ape s, seated in a j)retty tent 
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pitched on the lawn at Balmoral.” We 
are told that she is very fond of letter- 
writing, and keeps up an ononnous cor- 
respondence with her German relatives. 

The Audience chamber at Windsor is 
decorated with Verrio’s conventional 
ceilings, but the walls are hung with the 
richest tapestry from the Go]»(dins, and 
illustrate the lib' of Kslher. Here, too, 
are many ])ortraits ot‘ ineiubm-.s of the 
English royal family, and a nobh' pietinc 
of JMary (^ueim of Scots. In the Wan- 
dyck room arc', no h'ss than twenty-two 
portraits by tin? ceh'brated painter: and 
in the (^uec'ids stiite diawing-room are 
j)ictures of the ditffreiit (leorgi-s. d'lie 
fondness of the faiglish for ree(;rding 
the glorv ol'tlu'ir ( 'ontiimnial eain|iaigns 
is illusti'atcd in the ^\hllerh>o < liainhri\ 
which is a line hall u-^ed for state han- 
(juets. Around this hall art' iiuiged tlu* 
pictui'cs of tln‘ SON ei't'igns, tli<‘ geina'als, 
and th(' politicians who took pari in (he 
war that, ended at Waterloo. 

'Phe I’n'sc'uce chanibei'. or Gomt ball- 
room, hung with be.antifnl t.aper'tjb's 
and ornamented with granitr Nasr^; 
St. rieoi-ge\s hall, more than two hun- 
dred feet long, Nvitli its ti'ophies of arms 
and armor, its shields and banners, em- 
blazoned with (he .‘inns of all the knights 
from the foumlatiou td' the c(‘lehrat('d 
order; tiu' Gmird chamber, tilled with 
military and naval trophi»‘s ; .and the 
(JiK'en’s rreseiici* chamber, — ari' tlu' 
only rooms ordinarily showii to the 
public. But beyond them lit' the real 
treasures: the (^uet'ii’s and King's (‘los- 
ets ; beautiful cabinets tilled Nvitli |>ic(ur('s 
by Holbein, daudc Lorraine. Titian, 
Rembrandt, Tintoretto, Rubens; and 
the Rubens room, the C'ouncil cliam- 
ber, the Throne room, which contains 
some superb portraits by Gainsborough ; 
the great Corridor, five hundred and 
twenty feet long, lined with busts of 


noted personages ; the Plate room, which 
contains the nautilus cup of Benvenuto 
Cellini ; the Library, the Raphael cabi- 
net, — these are not exceeded in magnifi- 
cence and interest even by the superb 
ducal residences in England. Many of 
the dukes hav(‘ palaces which compare 
very favorably, however, ,v’ith the other 
royal abodes. 

Miles away to the south of the town 
stretehes Windsor’s great park, full of 
the noblest and wildest forest scenery, 
breezy sIojh's, o\'('r which herds of deer 
wander, great avenues with the lK)ughs 
of trees int('rlocked a])ov(‘, cool glades 
through wliicli little brooklets glide, and 
thi'oughout the Nvliole an atmos))h('rc of 
relincd age and calm. Ib're and there 
tiu' ancit'nt (‘1ms are de(*aying and Iinvo 
f.allcn : but tlu' forest ki'(*[)ers taka* ten- 
derest cart' of tlu'in. Many of the trees 
are iuscribt'd Nvith brass plates and be.'ir 
espcci.Ml names, liltc (lie oak of Wdl- 
liam the ('omjuei’or,” and Queen \'ie- 
toiia’s 'I'l’i'c.” 

Of this ))ark, and of Windsor as seen 
from it, ]\L D.'U’vl, in liis .admirable 
1 h)()](, says: ‘"With its foliated pas- 
sagt's, its Nvinding corridors, its grand 
I'ound tow('r, its little window-panes 
sunk into Ic.'id, its irregulai' roofs and 
inmimcrahle ste])s, this immense i)alace is 
assuredly not a modi'l of simplicity or of 
arcliitt'cturid ri'gulariiy. But what a 
gnnid .‘ippt'aranct' it lues upon the ter- 
race lu'ights ovc'rlooking tla^ Thames, 
nvIk'u the setting sun is lighting u]) its 
Nvindows, whi(‘li rise high .above the level 
of the forest trees ! How much this 
mass of feudal Nvalls and modern build- 
ings resembles tbe British ('onstitution, 
and liow that fantastical decoration 
seems the natural surroundings of that 
sleei)ing beauty, tbe English monarchy. 
More than Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul’s — more than any edifice — Windsor 
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has a calm majesty, which is qhite in the 
fitness of llun<>s, aiul surpasses your ex- 
pectations. All is grand, sumptuous, 
and striking. The trees in tlie I^ong 
walk, four or five centuries old, and 
dying of old agev as they border an 
avenue Iwo leagues in length; the gold 
plate, worth forty million fi-ancs ; th(‘ 
])icturc‘s, whicli any niuseuni in the 
world would 1 h‘ pi'oud to possess ; the 
park, in which the' deer are fed ; llu' 
guards in tlieir gi'and uniforms, who 
kt'(gi watch at the posti*rns ; and, 
above all, the machicolations, and 
the ramparts, two hundri'd feet abov(‘ 
ns, juolile against tlu' sky dominating 
the horizon <»f a dozen counti<*s. If we 
met a live unicorn at the end of an 
alley we would hardly f<*t‘l surprised. 
At Windsor the atmosplu're almost 
seems Shakt'-speariau, as at \b‘rs:iilles 
one seems to be walking in a tragedy of 
Jean Racine.” 

Our sprightly French friend alludes 
wdtli certain fanbisti<‘ cynicism to what 
he is pleased t(^ teian tlie Shagiing 
Beauty ; but the monarchy in troublous 
times aw'akens from its fciulal dream, 
and shows that it knows how to take 
part, in tln^ viciH.sitnd(‘s and trouldcs 
wiiich come to tlu* nation. As these 
jaiges are wj-itten the English world is 
distiirbed by a deadly struggle with 
Arab fanaticism, by tlu* r(*sistiincc of a 
80 -caU(*d Frophet, resistance heightened 
and strengthened by the conviction of 
the Arabs that their cause is just; and 
no sooner has the stiain b(‘en felt in 
F^ngland than the head of the aristocracy 
rises to the level of an astonishing 
activity. The Queen, who has such 
marked dislike for puiJic ceremonials, 
and who has so studiously refrained 
from participating in tljcm since the loss 
of the Prince Consort, — whose life- 
long mourner she is determined to be, — 


*now appears as the giver of flfes as well 
as of military decorations. The musty 
halls of Ihiekingham Palace are aired 
and thrown ()p(m ; levees and drawing- 
rooms are amK)un(*ed ; the court, of 
which M. Darsl d(*nics tlu* cxist-t*nee, 
comes out of its enchanted iiat), and 
pro(‘eeds to dazzle the eyes of the 
groundlings ; tlu* ii(‘ir-a})pnrcnt is scut 
to the disutleelt'd sister ishind, there to 
dispt*ms(‘ hospitality and moiu'V, and to 
hoar with good grace the lack of reeip- 
ro(‘al eour1(‘.sy, 

lM'si<h‘s her residence of Windsor the 
(^lu'cn l»as lhi-c(‘ royal metropolitan 
palaces : lUu kinghani Palace*, jerope'i’ly 
the reside'Mce ejf the sene*rt'ign .‘inel the 
court; St. Jaiiu's's, iise’el exclusively 
for state* re*ce*ptions aiiel le*ve(*s ; ami 
Ki'iisingteu) Pahu'e*. whe?re (Jue'i'ii Vic- 
toria was born, and wlu're she; helel her 
first Council. Buckingham Palace is far 
more* iinpre's.sivc in e'xterior than in in- 
te*riejr. It is pre'tfy e'tjoiigh in the midst 
of its symine'trie'al shi'nbbe*rv ami in the 
TU‘ighlK)rh<)e)d e)f the* gi'e-en slope's e)f St. 
James’s ])ark in .’summer, whe'ii the* sea- 
son is at its he-ight, and whe*n the long 
p?’oc(*rision of high->wung baronehes 
bears to it the Imndre-ds of laelie*s who 
are lercsente-d at e-onri. 'Flu'se j)oor 
ladie'H nnde'rgo a fe'roeions inspe*ction 
from tlie jeopulace*, whiclitloeks up to the 
park to see the* swe-lls as the*y wait in 
line* their turn to de‘see‘nd within the 
palace gre>unels ; and liu* assembh*d 
pee)j)le* pass many a roiigli coinnu'iit upon 
the* bare-shonldered dowage'rs and the 
shrinking rnaid(*ns wlio brave* the ele- 
ments and the* eye's eif the* vulgar on their 
way to ])asH be-fore the [ilatfemm on 
whie’li the (^m*e*n stanels to receive her 
subjects. On Drawing-room days the 
Queen wears a mourning costume with 
diamonels, and the Order of the Garter, 
and about Ik f aregrofiped the princesses- 
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ftikd iimnv of the dif^n italics of tlie royal 
household. The Indies jiass slowly be- 
fore tht‘ platform, their lon^ trains, 
the ft'atliers in theii’ hair, — for flowers 
are forbiddcai at court, — sivimz; them a 
most singular a[)p('arance. Tliere is no 
bulTet, and the fatigue of tlie long wait- 
ing and tlie crufcili in tlie Drawing-room 
are soimnimes so jirost rating that a ladv 
who lias been pn^stmled at coui’t does not 
again appear in society during tla* siaison. 
d'lie elitjuetti? is of the giaaitesl rigidity. 
The moial clia racier of (‘very ] un-son 
wlio is ])rcs{'nted foi' ])i-e,s(Mitation is 
inspecliul microsc(>pic!i!Iy, and lu) ladv 
who has lu'cn cawglil in tlu' im'shcs of a 
divorce suit, no nmttrr how fanllh'ss sh(‘ 
h('rs(‘lf may lu*, can hope for the monaai- 
tai’v glimpse of tlie majesty of the I'ealm. 
Buckingluim l’alac(‘ doulith'ss stands ou 
the old Marlborougli gaideii. whit h was 
))hint('d by danu's I. in th<‘ sevmittu'nth 
centni’v. and which, after liis time, was a 
popular resort, where [xutph' of tin- be>t 
(piality, according to old livelyn, used 
to go to be “ {‘\ceedingly cheale<l at." 
Th(M'(‘ Drychm wa.s wont to go with his 
mistri'ss. Mrs. Aniu‘ Tveeve. to drink 
Hwamtened wine ami eat <heese-eakes. 
Ini1(‘r on there was a Ihickingham House, 
wliich the l)uk(‘ of Ihn-kingham built 
in 170d; and Didde speiiks of this as 
one of th(' great beauties of l.ondon. 
(Ic'orge 111. li\ed at Ihickingham House, 


at^d ; in«my of his children were 

born. There Dr. Johnson usiM to go to 
consult books in the fine library, and 
there he had a famous conversation one 
day with George III. 

When the Palace was recoiistriieted, 
in the second quarter of the present 
century, the cclchraUal Marble Arch, 
wliieli has long stood on the north-mist 
e()rner of Hyde Park, was one of the 
ornaments of the Palace. It was re- 
moved in IH.al. The marble hall and 
sculjitun* gall(‘ry ; the grand drawing- 
room, w'licre, ou the occasion of state 
balls, the famous tent of ddpi )00 Sahib is 
erect 'ul ; the Timor e room, beautifully 
hung with crimson satin, wdth the royal 
throne oi’ chair (A‘ state, in wdiieh Her 
Maj<'sty is sealed wlnm she receives ad- 
dri'ssi's ; tlu* jiietuia'-gallery of moderate 
mm it, and s('V(*ral other gaudy drawing- 
I'ooms, — are tlu' jn iueijial featiin'S of the 
Palace. Dming the iiresent reign n few' 
('osliiiih' Balls, as they arc called, have 
luum held in tlu'sc' Indls ; but since the 
d(‘ath of tin‘ Priiua* Gonsort the only 
festivals have luum the draw'ing-rooms 
foi {trcsentalion, and at all ol“ these at 
which gmitlemen nri‘ presemU'd tlie Pianee 
of Walt'S ri'pivscnts the Qiu'en. The 
royal stabK's art* dost' by ; and the 
Paiaei' can hartlly he a healthy lesi- 
deii'-e. simu' umb'r it rims one of the 
greatest of the London sewers. 
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CriAFrER SIXTY-TWO. 

St. JiiiiR's's ruliicc. — T)u' Sinrv of Kriisin^'^toii. — Its (Jai-dons. - 'I'lu' Clinr^f^ wliicii Koynlty Entails. — 
The PriiKO (if AVaU An I iidiisti-ious lli'ir Apparent. Maillitn-diiLili llou-'i'. -- The 'i'ille of 
I’riiiee of f\ ale^. - Ilalnluul Views of Allowanees to Koval Persoiiaoes. — .'^andi iuo^liiiiu. 


Jaiiies\s I’nlnto, on tin* north sitle 
of tlie rtirk, tin ufrly oM pile of 
])la('k*‘n<‘(l hrick', <»ikh‘ a hospital for h'})- 
rons fninales. Eiit it is hislorioally most 
intiTi'slinp:, anti M'hen it stood in thn 
midst of p;retn tu lds, ;md Imforr it was 
dwarfnd hy tlm imintdiatf ^i^•inily of 
the lofty Marlhorou^jli Ilonsc. it ^^as. 
perlntps, imprn.ssivt*. lU-nry ^'^I. first 
made ti roytd p.alact' of St. dames’s. 
Ktlwtird and ICli/.aheth o('<-;isi(ni;ill\ re- 
sided then': Mary made it tin* phua* of 
her ndirement diiriniz the ahsoma* of Inn' 
royal sjKtnse, Philip of Sptiin ; and 
there she died. From the ('hapel Koval, 
whieh i.s one of tin* fa^hionaldo plaet'S <.>f 
worsiiip irj London. Charh"- 1, .“-et forfli 
from the Park guarded willi .a rti_dnirnt 
of foot and partisans to Whitch.aii, on the 
morning that he ifjst his liead. 'riuo’e 
Mfink planned the Kestoration : fher<‘ 
the Dukes of York and ( ilo.^ter weri' im- 
prisoned in the civil war-i ; iiml at tin* 
close of the Hioa-ntetmlh century, the 
Court at St. J.ames’s was very iiril- 
liant. This phrast*. tin* ••Court of St. 
Jami>’sd’ HO constantly use(l in diplo- 
matic jargon. ('[im<‘ into use shoj tly after 
tlie burning of Whitehall, in IhdT, wlieii 
tlic St. James’s I’alace was first used 
for important state ceremonials. Ceorge 
(V. was born in this palace, and, in iHl4, 
the KinjaTor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia with tdd Hlucher were in.stalh*d 
tlierein during their visit to London. 
The old ceremonials of the honors of the 
Guard Chamber are still enacted })V the 


Yeomen of tin* (^la'cn’s Guard on Levee 
and 1 )ra wing-Kooms days, in honor of 
distinguisla-d vi'^itoi’^. 

Xot far awav is Chircncc- House, v\'here 
tin* Duke of ( 'l.armicia who afterwards 
became King William IW. for sometime 
resid(‘d. J'tiis m:insion is now tlu* l.on- 
doii residence ot’ oiu' of tiie Jh'inees 
]\o\ al. 

Kensington Palace, whieb is in the 
p.ai'i'-h of Si, Mark's in Westminster, is a 
liamlsoine ediliec of bi'iek with stone 
foinxlatioiis, and stands iijioii tli(‘ site 
of the maimion which was dc.*^lroyell hy 
lire ill li’i'.'l. In the new }»alac<> (^nemi 
Mary and King William, t^tiiemi Anne 
.and tin* i’rinee ( oiisoi t, and ( d'orge H. 
die(|. Georgt' 111. rarely lisitial Ken- 
siiigt<*n ; hut the Duke of Kent was wry 
fond of n'siding in the lou(‘]‘ south- 
eastern ap.ai tiiieiils, underneath the so- 
eallrd King’s (iall'TV : and tlimv (bietm 
\detoria was elirisiniicil ou the *J-lth 
June. MP.t. 'file story of lier reception 
of tile intelligmice of the (haalii of 
William lY. lias laam H'teii told, hut 
may he <mee mori* recited Inu’c. 'Lhe 
notial painter. Sir David Wilkie, has 
left :i representation of tlu* scene, but 
witli a painter's license he ileparted 
Homcwliat from the truth. In tlu* diaries 
of 11 lady of (|uality, under llu' date of 
June, 18,‘^7, is tin; following eiitiw : Ou 
the 20tli at two %. m. the seeuc closed 
(this is au allusion to the death of King 
William), and in a very sliort time the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
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Conyngham, the chamberlain sot out to 
announce the event to their new sover- 
eign. They reached Kensington Palace 
at about live. They knock(*d, they rang, 
they thumped for a considerable time, 
before they (^ould arouse the )K)rter at 
tlie gates. Th(‘y were again kept wait- 
ing in tiu! court-yard, then turned into 
one of th(‘ lower rooms, wlnui' tiiey 
seemed forgott»‘n liy ('verybody. Tliev 
rang tin* bell, desired that tin* attendant 
of the Prine(^ss X'ietoria might be s<‘nt 
to inform ln‘r Hoyal Highiu'ss that they 
recpH'sti'd an aiidit'in'e on l)Usin(*ss of 
impoi'tanee. vVftei’ anotln'r delay, and 
another jingiug to iiniuiia* tin* cause, tin* 
att(‘ndaut w.as summoin*d, and staled 
that tin* Pi'inccHS \vas in su(*h a sw(‘('l, 
sl(*ep that she could not veulma* to dis- 
turb her. Then they said, * W’e are 
Cfune to tin* Queen, <m husinr.ss of stat<‘. 
ainl ev(;n hei’ slet'p iijiisl give way to 
that.’ It did ; and. to pro\(* that sh<* did 
not ki’(*p them waiting, in a l(*\\ miuulcs 
sin* came into tin* room in a loosi* white 
night-gown and .slniwl. In*!' nigiit-eap 
thi'own olT, and in*!' hair falling upon hrr 
should(*rs, ln*r fei*t in slippers, it'ai's in 
hei‘ ('ves, but jn-rfeetly i‘ollee{ed and 
dignili(*d, 'Du* first net of tin* ()ut*i*n 
was of course b> .sininnon the (’ouneil, 
and most of fin* suminouses were not 
i'(*e(*i\(*d until after the (‘arl\ houi’ tixi'd 
for its nn*(*ting. Tin- <)uet*n w.-i.s, upon 
the op(*ning of the dooi's. found Mtting at 
tin* h(*;id of the labh*. She n'ceived 
first tin* homaga* of tin* Diiki* of ('umber- 
land, who I su[)post‘ was not King of 
Hanover wln‘n he knelt to ln*r. 'bin' 
Duke of Sussex i’ose to peifoian' tin* 
sjime ceremonv, but the Queen stood up 
ainl prevented him from kneeling, kiss- 
ing him on the forelnt^d. The (*rowd 
was so great , the arrangements wt'rt* so 
ill-rnad(*, that ]ny brothers tell nn* the 
Hccne 0? swoariug allegiance to their 


young sovereign wa« more like that of 
the bidding at an auction than anything 
else.” 

Not far away are the delightful Ken- 
sington Clardeiis, several hundred acres 
in area, and there, when King William 
lived in the Palace, the gr(*.at gardens, 
which (^!ieen Caroline had caused to be 
laid out, were op(*nf*d the public on 
Saturdays; and all visitors were laapiired 
to appear in full dress. It was (^ueen 
('aroline who fonmal the serpentine, 
whii'h divid(*d the I’alace grounds from 
th(* op(‘n Hyde Park ; and near the 
bridge ov<‘r this seipentine there ajc 
many fiu‘walk^ beneath tine old S))anish 
clu‘sl!m(-tr(‘es. 

The* nation is proud and ]>leiused to 
pay all tin* chargi's wdiich royalty entiiils 
upon it ; ami tht*s(* chargi‘s are various 
and numerous (*uough to b(*ar recapitula- 
tion here. riieoretically the (Jueen’s in- 
come i> frt'c from all t:i\es and chai-g(*s ; 
but we learn that Sir Pobert Peel, wlu'U 
he was ])rime iniiiister, in 1H12, aii- 
iiounced that tin* ( declared her 
detei'inination to submit to the income 
tax. This stati'iiK'ut was received with 
»*uthusiaMii ; but the (^U(‘eii is supposed 
I'roni that day to this lu'ver to have ])aid 
anv income lax. Among the* so-calh*(l 
(’i\il Li^t charges on the ('onsolidated 
Fund aia* I'hO.tlbO for Her Majesty's 
pri\ v purse ; t'ldl,2(!() for Her Majesty's 
hous{*h<tld, ineludi!ig annual salaries and 
H'tired allowances ; ,£1 72. fjOt), expenses 
of Her Majesty’s household; €i;i,200, 
roval bount}^ alms, and special services ; 
pt'iisions granted by Her IMajesty, £23,- 
711; una])propriat!*d itenis. £.s,040 ; reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Fam*aster drawn 
by Her Majesty, about £44,000 annually ; 
expenditure on the royal palaces, several 
thousand pounds ; on the great park, 
£2.7,000 annually, — in short, on all the 
immediate pei’somd expenses and those 
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coimeetcMl witli tlu' n> 3 ’al reeidoncoa, 
nearly £.')()( yooo. 'I'lu' royal yaelita and 
the iiaA'nl eh:ij'y(‘-^ amount to I'rM.Ooh; 
and this the nniinal avera<re e<>Bt of 
the four ro\al yaelihs for ten years. 
Eseorts and salutes, and the pay of 
y naval <l!iud iiiariiu' aides-(h‘-eainj) eost 
' about £o,(M)() uioia' ; the military aide- 
de-eamp, tlu' household troops, pensions 
in (atuiieetion with the Orders of th(‘ 
jhith and of St. I’atriek, allow’anees to 
marshal of eeremouies and trumpett'rs, 
and other small items whi(*h eoiiie under 
the liead (h' royal eN(a>rt, eost i'TO.OOO 
annually. IMany itmns fornua ly del rayed 
b}' the n‘venut'.s of the erowu, hueh as 
grants to tlu' C’hureli of Scotland, royal 
funetionari('s iu Scotland, hereditary 
usher, the hereditary keeeper, master i)f 
the audience! court, the olliceus of the 
Order of the'riiisile*, the six trumpeters. 
Her Majesty's historiogr:iph(‘r, el(.)ek- 
makei>tlie waixleu at regalia, llerMaje.^- 
ty’s c?harities and iTWiuties, the L’lstcr 
kiug-at-arms, the tiensiejus panl to Eng- 
lish clergy, the peuisions paid to French 
refng(!(‘ chug'v, bounties to tht‘ clergy and 
.school-masters of the Jsh* of Man. and 
maa^j^ther items, are now assumed by 
the nation, and eouiit iu the sovereiLOi’s 
Civil List, the total jiayiiumts on account 
of which ari* afamt £()l!t,t)()o amiuall\. 
During the life' ed the Prinexe* Consort 
£t]0,U(H) pe!r anmim was [eayable le) him, 
and yU»e tot^ snm elrawn imdeu- the* act 
giving him a yearly sinn liael been 
£6d0,<(00. In 1852 a generous gentle- 
man bequeathed f250,(H)0 sterling to 
Her Maje'sty for her peisonal use. 
It blit proper that the 
ahonld 1)0 a great lanel-owner, as she 
is the bead of a landed aristocracy, 
and her private estates, while they do 
not rank in size with the great dncal 
possessions, are very considerabh!. In 
Aberdet'ii she luis more than twenty -five 


thousand acres, ami her rental from 
Aberdeen, Hunts, ^nd Surrey is about 
£5,500. Tilt' grand estate of. tViudsor 
, is more than ten tliousaiul acres, and is 
valued at t‘22,000 odd i>er annum. The 
Qneen Inuight ('luremont for £7 (,000, in 
18H2. This uohle i>roperty eost Lord 
Clive nearly 1*150,000, and covers four 
hundnul and sixty-four acres. Ih'sides 
her English [)ossessiou.s the t^iuaui has 
]>ropertv at Coburg and at Uaden, in 
(lermauy, 

Ollu'r puyiuetit-^ by the nation to the 
royal family may bt' bth'lly reviewed 
as follows : II.P.ll. the Prim-evs Koval, 
))r(‘^eut Cn *wu Ihiin-ess of Prussia, tlie 
.able, amialhe. and inCwestiug wife of 
Prime Ficdmm'k William, heir to the 
Cermau tint me, received yaanly, after 
Ps5s, t‘s, ()()(>; '(nd there it an odd little 
item of flc for a sp('eial siteamer to con- 
vey the Cmwii Pi'iuee to ami fro wIk-u- 
ever he vi>il.-. England iittaelii'd to the 
estimates on ln-half of this princess 
royal. M'lien u as married, the nation 
gave her a mom'V crant of £|n.ooi). 

d'la* Prim-e i»r AVales h:is rec(‘ived 
annually since ish;’, I'lo.noo, ns a 
charge on the ( 'oiisoli(late<l Knud, lie- 
sides which !h' enjoys llu' i-e\-emu‘S of 
tlu Duchy of ('oniwall, wiii<‘h hav(‘ 
av< ragc'd l*h5.t)()i) .anmiallv f<u' the last 
t(’n ye.ars. d'hls Dimliy of ('oruNvall is 
a little Ireasiiry in, its»‘lf. d'he lands of 
the dnehy are alxuit st'venl v-four thou- 
sand a(‘res in aixai, and tiie coal, tin, 
and lead mines yi<‘ld enormously. The 
iinx'sted and cash balance's of the <lnehy 
amonnt to £ld(>,0>)0. For anmnd ix* 
jjiah's of Marlho rough House the Prince 
has about £2,000. 'I'he Princess of 
Wales has a separate nfiniial (diarge on 
the CoDsolidatetl Fund of €10,000 ; and 
wdienevcr the Prince makes a journey in 
the interest of the Tuition, us when he 
w'cnt to l^ft. Feterebtirg to invest the 
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Czar with tho C^rof the Garter, his trav- 
elling expenfffiMi^f|g^^ 

Shortly hefo^ he reShed his 
iaajor% the Prih^ ptilfj^ha 
received the acoumi|STOi rev- 
enues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, amountthg to more than 
£600,000. Of this sura one- 
third was ii^vested in the pur- 
chase of Ssifiiringham, and a 
part '0/ the remainder was 
spent in building the pretty 
mansion there, and in iltting 
out the Pri|»ce and his liouse- 
||!id for his active campaign, 
oif social duty . The I'rinoe of 
the tirsiypptleman, 
as the Premier o]|f||iS|ofte Min- 
ister is ^ Eng- 
land. heir- 

ai)parent to t5^hrone is by 
no means a btHl of roses. 

It is as trying and requires 
is energetic conduct as that 
of a great politician ; and in 
troublous times the conduct 
of the present Prince, as well 
as his energy and courage, 
have done much to prev(*nt 
crises. When the Queen is 
puzzled and annoyed at Mr. 

Gladstone’s course it is the 
Prince of Wales who pops 
into the* Prehiier’s office and 
makes him a friendly call. ; 

When there is a chance for a | 
favorable alliajioe on the eon- 
tinent, it is t^ 

Wal^ who 

leavi^ 'flfays 

Impressfe^ behind 

often j»oc»mpitehia^ 

conversation |^hat have 


cxebauji^'bpic^ The Prince is 

bat 'k siiciail laniowner, for he has" but 







do 


tofand -f/ ■ 

j ' a rentei of |iiQin tourteitoS»% 

have eight tt^ted acr6fi in 

^ ■^eof aocom- berdo^nahfisl SMd t^,e Prin^l^ o^ 
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from the imtkxtf per 

annum, or £10,000 less than now 

revives in addition to her own portion. 
When the Prince went to India, in 1876, 
out of the £142,000 expended during the 
Journey, £60,000 was allowed as pocket* 
ney^nd to be given as gratuities. It 
- not astonishing tlmt all who partici- 
Ifiated in that memorable excursion never 
cease to the praises of the Priuof 
of Wales, ' 

The entrance to Marlborough Houses 
a hich i» residenoe of the Prince 

and Piim^esa of Wales, looks like the 
entrsfittofife Of a great club, and the 
atrauger might be pardoned for inistak- 
il^ng it for a clubhouse, as it stands, in 
the region of the (‘ostly palaces whi^ 
tile great number of club associations 
have adopted as peculiar to their own. 
This house, which has been much im- 
proved in later years, was built for the 
gre^ife^uke of Marlborough, in 1710, 
was s^ne time tlie Bjpideace of Queen 
i widow of Wiilia% ^V^. and 

later on, was a kindof museum, until the 
department of science and art was re- 
moved to^South Kensington, when Marl- 
borot^h Houee^as prepared for a fjrincely 
residence. There all" the Prince’s chil- 
dred, except the eldc.st, were |>orn, and 
‘ there the |ieir-apparent lives a cosy and 
honest life, receiving cordially 

lers of friends without much 
and etiquette which 
goodly mother’* palace of 
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eign, that he a' it 

as S0on as he is bofnr fact js ^ 

that every heir^pp&j^ fti SjBsjglish 

is Prin^fe’ onl^fby an 

actlif special in his Own par- 
ticular case. Sometimes act is de- 

layed for fwiny years, aira sometimes “ 
it is not enforced at all. Edward II. 
was the tot Prince of the story,, 

which has l)e(‘n told reo^^y in the^' 
British press on tlie occaaiOfjS ‘ the 
majoritv of tlie eldest son of the present 
Pi’ince, being that, “ to reconcile the 
Welsli people to their subjugation, and 
to tbe recognition of the sovereigD^ 
instead of tlH‘ mere suzerainty of tSe 
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English, King Ed* 
a prince l>orn in 
unable to speak 
The legend tclis l 
Edward kept his pro] 
to the W'elsh |X‘ople his son Edward, who 
had just been l>oni at Carnarvon, and 
wIjo certainly could not speak English^ 
and who would have found it Just as 
difficult tqsCspeak Welsh. Edward II. 
was not created Prince of Wales until he 
wnis seventeen ; Edward III. was never 
made Prince of WaleC, but was called 
the Earl of Chester; the Black Prince 
E<lward w'as called Prince of Wales W'hen 
he was thirteen, and from his time date 
the thred ostrich feathers and the motto 
“Ich Dien*’ (I serve), tlie 
vice, whiiA the present heir-apparent 
thoroughly fulfils. Some of the prinoe* 
of Wales, notab^ he^ ^who became 
Gcoige IV., certni|J^|te*v<^ iw but 
themselves, 

of na wadk 

llbaaant gHe a Prim 

land a^ |» ,a 

' ' ' ■ “ " ' mi 

e Prino^ 
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dffvm Frederi^^ ^ Wales, 

,^p66e r^irt»t3©a is sttmmed up iik^the 
Siting Wdttep’^^oi|;ly after his 

death ^ 



Thjyi^'flP|||^ow6ver, left a son #o b6 
Prince 'gt'^mies, and afterwards to be 
George Ilf., of whom America heard 
much. 
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Bg sorereign, and was ^nted by said to him: “Sir, I can bear it 
ito^out of the Civil List. George I. 'ibnger. If you count your money once ^ 
xave out of a Civil List of £700,000 a more I will ^leave the worn/’ The ^ 
year an annuity of £100,000 to the ijcoi^t bctwe<^;the miserly 
Prince of Wales, the revenue of the thi^udthrift ifen is quite in the rein 
.®i>d(y of Cornwall being about £10,000 of tlie old comedy. It l^^ugs to tlM 
” , year» After lie Iteeiune king he did oldest cortitedy, that of human gaturo. 

' “ Geoi'ge 11., out of 

his Civil List of £800,^ 
000, allowed ^ Fred* 

Cl ick, ^^hince of Wales, 
a ‘ poor, dissolute, flabby 
fellow - creature/, says 
Carlyle, an iiftnutiity of 
£00,000, which, ' 
his hereditary reyguiie 
as Dttke ai Coftt'^all, 
gave him£60,000a year. 
The alleged ididequacy 
of this al^wiMQce was, 
at the instigatiou of 
Holingbroke, brought 
before the House cjf 
Commons by Pulteney, 
whom the King struck 
off the list of the Frivy 
Council for his pains. 
Throqgh the intrigues 
of the Court at Leicester 
House, a motion for its 
iiici case was nearly being 
carried. The annuity 
which George III. him- 
self granted to his Prince 
of Wales, aftei-wards 
George IV., was £50,- 
000, the annual revei^ df the Duchy of 
about ^12,000. 
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' not father’s generosity’. 

O^rge IL was W^Harpagon>^of kings,^ 
He must have /Ihc original of the 
king 4n the nurse^||id% who was al- 
ways in his oiiJntit^lionee, couDtiil% of 
^ his mpiwyj for that was one 
favoj^ occqpationii* Horace Waji^le ' 
mentis t thai one of hil bpddbamber 
' women, with \oy^, 

: neelngihim ^unt hk» money very often, 


Cornwall amoun 
George, Trigce 


Iwre consid- 


erable In character, to his 

grandfa&r, Fr^erlcki Prince of 
He'^i^ated hlSit ih political intri^» 
and eMeavore^ through his friends in 
the House jo obtain m 

incre^du tlgr 

him. soiQO ni^i^ibcenlful 
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^e King, not desiring to run the risfc^ 
which his grandfatiier had incurred on 
Mr. Pujteney^B nearly suo^^ful motion, 
madfe l^oposal by Mf,*4^1derman^ot4> 
tagfe» in the House of Commons, in I7S7, 
ror granting^an additional £10,000 a 
ye^ onji of the Civil List. Itn 1 705 an 
ad&tional annuity of £65,000 was set- 
tled upon the Prince, and in 1^08 a fur- 
ther addition of £16,000 a year was 
made. This infe^ase was, however, 
practically mortgaged for the payment 
of th^y Prince's debts, j)ut <lowii at 
£650,000, and did not swell the income 
alNailable for bis personal expenses.” 

ItJ# said, that, as the numerous grand- 
children of Queen marry, the .sums 
which have been voted l^y Paiiiannait to 
the members of the royal family will be 
enormously increased, Ihe Princess 
Beatrice, the lost of tlie children, will, 
doubtless, have as generous a pro[>or- 
tional allo'wancc as has been made iu Un; 
case of her brothers and sisters. Hut,” 
says a recent writer, ‘‘ when the time 
comes for dealing with tlic third genera- 
tion of the royal house, it may be neees- 
sarj^ to reconsider what is expeditmt and 
practical.” TJie grandchildren of (ieorge 
IIL, to whom annuities have been voted, 
are only three, — the Duke c|f Cambridge 
and his two sisters. The Englisli-boru 
grandchildren of her present Majesty 
are no fewer than eighteen, — very likely 
to be more. It is well, perhaps, that 
the prospects to be made iu res[)cet to 
provision for illiquid be established 
in a new Houee^^ Commons, more 
fa!|fy owners of 


tSe country than any of its predeeeaiprs. 
Mr. Bright once described tlie public 
service of the country as a gigantic sys- 
tem of out-door relief for the aristocracy. 
The statement is much less true, now 
than when Mr. Bright made it. The^ 
younger members of the aristocracyj 
the Lord Walters and Lionels, and thel 
Hon. Alans and Johns, are^ocking into' 
commerce, professions, and^i^Ontures, 
are filling a state and clearing the back- 
woods. The time may edme When the 
remoter scions of the RoyS House may 
tind the need and the happiness of taking 
a similar eouise. 

Tlu‘ lieir-uppareiit of the heir-appar- 
ent, IViuce Albei t Victo^Chaidcs Arthur 
Edward, known to his family and at his 
university as Prince Edward, has re- 
cently attained his majority, after having 
Ihmui to sea, as becomes an En^sh 
Pj inee, and seen a good bit of thojfcw. 
At 'i'rinity College, Cainbi’idge|^Wa!ch 
Maeanlay called the noblest place of 
education in tin' world, lie has been read^" ' 
ing many hours daily, and his tlmt public 
acts, such us the exchange of iiotes with 
the venerable Gladstone, and numerous 
representatives and politicians, indicate 
mu(‘h strength of character. Sandring- 
ham, wdiofe the festivities on his coming 
of age took place, lies coun- 
try near the sea, among lnhs?Stid rich 
marsh meadow^s, dotted with cattle and^ 
wild and picturesque stretches, o| heath, 
broken by p«Mitations.^r|S: house is, 
surrounded by a hant^aOT^ park dotted 
with lakes. 
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^rtuiics ami Incomes of >reml)cis of the Enj;li>li Koval Family. — Ancient niul Hci-mlitary Pemiorw. — 
The Invisible Court, — Its Funcliouarios. — Krcsiilency. —Tbe^ Aristocratic Element in the Houce 
of Commons. 


T he charges upon the “ Consol kliiletl 
Fund/' caused by the. maiutcuunce 
of the Royal Ftimily, do not cease with 
the handsome })aymentH to the (Jueen 
and to her eldest son. Ilia Royal ITiohness 
Alfred, Duke of Kdinbiirgli, has received 
annually, since ikUaininL’' Ids imtjniity, in 
I860, £15,000, and after liis marriage in 
1874, £10,000. Ills pay and allowance 
as Rear Admiral and Buperintendeiil of 
naval reserves, amount to nt‘arly £1.500 
per jkgnum. Hit has the free use of 
'ClaipHlIie House, on wltich Parliament 
•spent a vast sum in altering it and 
it for his use. lie is shortly to 
"OTierit tlie great et?tates and wttallh of 
the reigning Duke of Saxe Ckdmrg and 
an income of fully £.‘10,000 Nearly. His 
wife brought him a jlretty fortune of 
£90,000, besides a marriage portion of 
£300,000 and a life annuity of more 
than Xll^OQG. In case she outlives the 
Duke, she is to have £6,000 in Consols. 
The immense accumulation thus enu- 
'^erated was the basis of the strenuous 
,i^po»itioiy of Sir Charjpi l)ilkej<Hind 
^^others, in 1874,- to a new grant to the 
Piince, who had married the richest 
^eiress in Europe. But only eighteen 
people ventured against tlie 

efown. Her fioya^'^ighness Eleanor, 
Princess Christian, is allowed £6,000 
«nnnaUj, and on the occasion of her 
marria^ was given £30,000. She has 
Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Park, as a 
3>jal restdence. The Prince Ohristiaii, 
^0 Is ^ Patk &nger, gets from tlie 


Queen £501) ji year, brides many per- 
quisites. The gracious and charming 
Marcldtuicss of I.ornc, her RoyalHigh- 
ncss Princcs.M Danse, also I'Sjeives 
£6,000 from tlie nation, and had out of 
the annual nppropriations £.10,000 when 
she was imirricd. She lives in Ken- 
sington l’:ilac(‘, rent free. The late 
Princc.ss Alice of Hesse also had an 
annual gi.nnt of £(>,000 in Consols, a 
dowry of £30.000, and during her life- 
time re(‘eivcd from the nation £126,000. 
His ]h)yal Highness Artlmr, Duke of 
Connaught, up to liis majority in 1871, 
liad received £6,000 per atii£i|ia), and 
8inet‘ Ids majority lias iiad £ 16,000 an- 
nually. He draws £1,000 every year as 
military jiav, and his wife brought him a 
dowry of £15,000. Mr. Gladstone, who 
HUj)])orte<l (he annuity bill in Parliament 
for this Prince, was <‘xcluded from the 
list of invitations when the Duke was 
nuirri(‘d. The Duke of Connaught has 
a .suit of rooms iu Buckingham Palace, 
and a fine mansion at Bagshot Park, 
built for him and administered by the 
Woofls and Forests Department. From 
1874 to 1882, his late Royal Highness, 
the Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
received annually £15,000; £10,000 a 
year when he was married, in 1882, and 
at the time of his marriage was giveii 
£140,o6o by the English people. Her 
Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cam* 
bridge, has 

since , hft. ' in ’ 18^.4 

Royal 
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Meckllnburg-Strelitz,ha8 had 
£3,000 }'«arly 1848, when she was 
m^nried ; and whenever she journeys 
a)^|Ud, it is in a steamerp for 

ywhich £80 is allotted. His Royal Higli- 
ness George, Duke of Cambridge, has 
^ 2, OOOt besides game-^hts, residences, 
and pasturages, amounting to £3,000 
more per year. As Field Marshal com- 
manding-in-chief, he has £4,500 per 
year, ami as Oblonel of tlie Grenadier 
Guards, little more tlian £2,000 ])er 
yeffr.%/rhu8 the head of the aniiy receives 
about£33,000 every year, as (*oinmand(‘r- 
in-cbief, apd nearly £70,000 as a gift 
from the nation. Audacious allempts 
have been made in Parliament to rt‘diiet‘ 
these payments. Joseph Iliiine, .John 
Bright, and others have attcinpt(‘d to 
lower them to £8,000 or £12.00(h hut in 
vain. In London, tlie Duke of Cam- 
bridge resides iuGloster House. inPiccn- 
dilly, which has been given liim by the 
Queen as his towm iH'sidence. 

Maryf Princess of 'l\*ck, has £5,000 
annually.^ II is Serene Iliglim'ss tlie 
Prince Fklward of Saxe Weim.ar has 
about £3,500, and vai ious iie[)lu'ws liave 
half- pay or retiretl pay, as vice-admirals 
or as governors of castles or park-keepers. 
In addition to these there is a long list 
of pensions to servants of de(‘eased 
sovereigns ; and tiie gnind total of money 
paid out by Great Britain, in twelve 
months, in connection with the royal 
family, is about £870,000, to wdncli 
should be added the cost of keeping np 
the royal public parks and pleasure-gar- 
<fens, — Battersea, Green, Bushy 

Park, Chelsea Military Asylum, Edin- 
buigh Koyal Botanic Gardens, Green- 
widh, Hampton Coui’t, Kew, IJolyrood, 
Rogdnt’s Park, and Prim-’ 
joaefljll, l^idimond l^rk, St. James’s 

ir^nitum. 

this money very 



willingly, because it really conslderjit as ! 
spent tjpoii its own pleasures, and ii' pre- 
fixes each park with the word ‘‘royal,” 
to confer upon it an additional dignity. 
The nation sums up and embodies its 
own majesty in the royal family, and it 
considers that it gives proof of its ow* 
magnificence in treating these hereditafy^ 
representatives magnificent . 

At all times, until rec^ years, the 
sovereigns of England haVfe, felt free to 
bestow pensions with reckless generosity, 
and Great Britain has an enonnous list 
of ancient and hereditary' pensioners, " 
The present QueCn has in forty-six years 
expended iicarly £750,000 in Civil Lis^^ 
])onsions. The unredeemed ancient pen- 
sions, the grants made by Parliament in 
perpetuity, and pensions granted since 
the passage of the Restraint Acte, and 
made payable for more than one life, 
give an enormous total. But ErM|l|nd is 
not th(‘ only country wliich is enciffllered 
with })ensioncr8. It is to be noted, hov^^^ 
ever, that, year by year, a large paiTOllM 
the increase in expenditure on pensibiisv 
and gratuities comes from the army esti- 
mati's, ami is due to the constant small 
ami large wars in which England is 
engaged. The Financial Reform Jkl- 
manac calls attention to the fact that, in 
that l)lack year of tra(Ie, 1884, John 
Bull has had to pay a corps of 140,000 
ponsionei-s, military, naval, and civil, for 
doing nothing, and that their drawing, 
arSbOntiug £7,500,000 sterling, 
lowed up the w'hole dt tbe income tax ^ 
laid on the national profits during twelve 
months. , * 

A brief tevitt of Her Majesty’s 
household W expenses attenaant 
ujKin it may not be considered unintej^ ' 
eating by jpepubllcan readers^^i,; In tiic 
Lord Steward’s department, tbe 
Steward, Bfe. Hon, Earl Sydimy,; 

£2,000. ft -|tear; ,te,, Trea8at^/:|#'JK 



ftnd the Controller, £!,00a 
Master of the Household, £1,158 ; 
Secretary to the Board, £500; Keeper 
the Privy Pui'se and Private Secretary 
Her Majesty, Hon, Sir H. F. Ponson- 
^y, whose name is so often seen affixed 
^ telegrams sent from Her Majesty, 
^2,000 ; an Assistant Keeper, £5,000 ; 
another Assishmt, £5(K) ; .SecreUiry of 
the Mvy Purse, £8,000 ; and CUerks, 
trivial salaries. In the Lonl Chamber- 
lain’s deiairtinent. the Lonl Chambe*-- 
lain, the F^arl of Kinmare, hiis £2,000 
|>eryeMr; the Vice-Chamberlain, nearly 
£1,000 ; the Controller of Accounts, the 
same ; the Chief Clerk, £700 ; Paymaster 
of the Household, £500; Master of the 
Ceremonies, £8,000 ; the Lords-in -Wait- 
ing, each £702 ; the extra I^nd-in- Wait- 
ing gets no salary ; (irooms-in-Waiting, 
each £334, but extra Groorns-iu-Waiting 
ai'e >v,4l^ont pay ; the Gentloiiu*ii Ushers 
of Privy Chamber, each £200; the 
Gentleman Usher of tiio Black Ro<l, 
fH^fOOO ; Geiitk'inen Ushers, daily wait- 
-ers, c*on8idered a very honorable ap- 
pointment, each £200; Grooms of the 
Privy Chamber, each £120; Gentlemen 
Ushers, quarterly waiters, each £8(G 
S^rgeants-at-Arms, each £80 ; the Poet 
Laureate, Lord Tennyson, £100; the 
Kxaminer of Plays, £500 ; the Librarian 
at Windsor, £500. In addition to these 
there are attaclied, to this intangible 
^urt, for which the French writer, M. 
.paryl, seems to have ar)iigfat in vain, a 
fainter in Ordinary, a modern Painter 


mnopM m Aim cai^. 

itroller, £!,00a There is also a Master of ^ 
leehold, £1,158; the well-known Duke of Westminster, 

, £500 ; Keeper at £2,500 ; a Master of tlie Buck Hounds, 
rivate Secretary at £1,500; a Clerk of the Marshal, at 
r H. F. Ponson- £1,000; an hereditary Grand FaicoSer^ 
ten seen affixed if you please, at £1^,200 ; a CrowJt 
I Her Majesty, Equerry and Secretary to the Master af 
[eeper, £5,000 ; the Horse, at £8,000 ; several Equerries 
) ; Secretiiry of in Ordinary, at £600 and £500 ; extra 
0 ; and CUerks, Honorary E(|uerries, pages of honor. 
Lonl Chamber- In the dei)artment of tl^ Mistress of the 
Lonl Chambe'-- Robes there is tiist the mistress, the 
ire, hiis £2,000 Duchess of Roxbnrghe, who re^ceives 
nberhiin, u(*arly £500 a year, Ladies of the Bed-chamber, 
•f Accounts, the extra Ladies of the Bed-chamber, Bed- 
700 ; Paymaster chamber Women, extra Bed-chamber 
; Master of the Women, a Lady attendant u[X)n 
! Lords-in-Wait- Princess Beatrice, the Maids of 
■a Lnd-in-Wait- Honor, each of these last receiving 
oms-in-Waiting, £800 a year ; the GrcK)m of the Robes, 
)oms-iu-Waiting and a Clerk of the Robes. There are, 
.Mitlemeii Ushers furthermore, (lie Dean of the Chai>el8 
each £200; the Royal, who is no less a j>ers(>nage than 
:ho Black RcmI, tlie Bisho]) of London ; a Sub-Dean, a 
Id's, daily wait- Clerk of the CUosel, Deputy Clerks of the 
honorable ap- Closet, a Domestic Chaplain, a Doraes- 
Cirooms of the tic Chaplain of the Household, an heredi- 
120; Gentlemen tary Grand Almoner, a High Almoher, 
?rH. each £80; a Snb-almoner, a Secretary and a Yeo- 
£80 ; tlie Poet man. There are also niimoi'ous phy- 
■>on, £100; the sicians in ordinary, extraoidinary, 
) ; the Librarian surgeons in ordinary, surgeons extraor- 
iddition to these dinary, physicians of the household, 
this intangible surgeons of the household, surgeon 
meh writer, M. apothecaries, surgeon at Oslmrue, sur- 
)Ugfat in vain, a geon oculists, surgeon dentists, dentists 
modern Painter of the household, and chemists and 


and i^colptor, a Sun'cyor of Pictures, 
j German Librarian, a Governor Con- 
stable of Windsor fjCastle, Her Maj- 
Bwly Guard of" Yeomen of the 
Jpinard, with a captain, at £1,200 a year; 
aa honorable guard of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms<, with a captain, at £L200, with a 
standiu'd-bear^r^. wiih a derk of the 
an a #ub-ofiflcer. 


druggists, all attached to the Royal 
House. 

The arrangement of the Prince of 
Wales’s household is, on the whdo, ^ 
tremely simplci and there are mo mla^'iss" 
attaching to any of tlm appointi^ai^tg t 
the Keeper of the Privy Seal, the tiOi^ of 
the Bed;:«diam ^9 ^ 



l)Wj 1^ |il(}0«llti&, fee extra Equerries, Seal, the Lord Great Chamberlain,, the 
the I^itvate Secretary, the Librarian and Earl Marshal, the Lord Steward of Her 
German Secretary, the Clerks, the Govcr- Majesty's Household, the.Lord Chamber- 
norator ^e Prince, the Physicians, Sur- Iain ; then come the Dukes, according to 
gepris, etc., and they are few as compared their patents of creation, of England,, 
with the great array of theQueen’s attend- Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and those 
ants. The household of the Princess of created since the Union ; in the same^ 
Wales is composed of the Chamberlain, order as dukes, dukes' eldest sons, earls, 
the Ladies of the Bod-cliaraber, who are according to their patents, marquises’ 
always ladies of high distinction ; Bed- eldest sons, dukes’ younger sons, vis- 
cliamber Womeni extra Bed-chamber counts, according to their patents, earls’ 
Women, and a Private Secretary. All eldest sons, marquises’ younger sons ; the 
, this enormous expenditure and weight of bishops of London, Durham, and Win- 
salaries, paid for sendees which are, to Chester ; all other I^nglish bishops, ac- 
say the least, in a great niajorltv of eases cording to seniority of creation ; bishops 
entirely unnecessary and rarely i>er- of the Irish Church created before 1869 ; 
formed, is placed upon the broad Imcks Secretaries of State, if they be barons; 
of the English middle classes, and is barons, according to their patents. We 
borne almost with ease. have now come down through a long list 

The vast superstructure of royalty and to a very important parliamentary fhne- 
aristocracy is apparent to the stranger no- tionary, who is heard quite as much of 
where so palpably as at a public banquet, in tlie course of a year as the Quej^U or 
where, after the toasts are begun, heol)- tlie Prince of Wales, but who, as will 
serves that it takes almost as long .as is readily be seen, is a long way from the. 
allotted to ordinary speeches in dinma s in throne, — this is the Speaker of the^ 
many other countries to get down to the House of Commons. Below him is the 
subject-matter of the evening. There Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Household, 
are, first, what are called the loyal toasts, the Controller of Her Majesty’s House- 
which are never omittetl, and which, at hold, the Master of the Horse, the Vice- 
dinners of importance, almost invariably Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s Houses^ 
comprise the army and navy, the church hold, the Secretaries of State under the 
and the law, if the law is present. The degree of baron, viscounts’ eldest sons, 
reason for this is easily found in the earls’ younger sons, barons’ eldest sons, 
table of precedency, which is as familiar Knights of the Garter, Privy Councillors, 
and as much a matter of course to Eng- the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
glish men and women as it is odd and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
singular to many foreigners. The table the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
naturally begins with tlie sovereign, and Bench, the Master of the Rolls, the 


de«<sentis in the foilotl%ig order: the 
Prince of Wales, Hie Queen's younger 
Souf, ibe Grandsons of the sovereign, 
the of Canterbury, the I^ord 

Htgh'CpInftO^or, He Archbishop of York, 
the the Arch- 


Lords Justice of Appeal, the Lords of» 
Appeal, Judges, a^rding to seniority^ 
viscounts* younger sons, barons* youngeir 
sons, baronets, according to date of 
patents, Knights of the Thistle, Kpighte 
of St. PaMck, Knights of the Gfand^ 
Cross of the ]^th, Knight^ Gmhd 
manders of Star of ^ 
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the Ohiiid Gro^s of St. Michael -iibnd St.r 
Geoi'ge, Knights Commanders of the 
^ Bath, Knights Commanders of the Star 
>f^f India, Knights Commanders of St. 
^tfichael and St. George, Knights Bache- 
fe'lofrs, Judges of County Courts, Com- 
y^nions of the Bath, Companions of tlie 
Stai' of India, Companions of St. Michael 
and St. George, Companions of the In- 
dian Empire, eldest sons of the younger 
sons of peers, baronets’ eldest sons, 
eld«^t sons of Knights of the Garter, 
Thistle, St. Michael and St. George, St. 
Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, 
Knights Bacliclors, younger sons of the 
younger sous of peers, baronets’ younger 
sons, younger sons of knights in the 
same oitler as oldest sons ; and, finally, 
gentlemen entitled to l)enr arms, in 
whom we recognize our old fri(‘nd Anni- 
ger or Esquire. The ladiCvS take the 
same rank as their husbands or ns their 
brotliers ; but merely oflicial rank on 
the husband’s part does not give any 
similar precetleuce to the wife. When 
it is remembered that in every large 
assembly, like that of a meeting be- 
fore a great banquet, or a reception, 
a crush, a party, this tabic of prece- 
dence takes form in the mind of tlic 
persons who manage or give the enter- 
tainments, and is adhered to with all tlic 
rigidity possible under the circumstance.s, 
it is easy to see that conventional form 
is a prime element in every Pmglish 
gathering, or at the public dinners. It 
is sometimes galling to cultivated and 
distinguished representatives of the 
United States to be placed in inferior 
jQpositions at table, far below the Japanese 
Minister, or, possibly some petty East 
Indian potentate, simply because 
America sends abroad only ministers 
with extraordinaiy powers ; and an am- 
^Tjaasador must neoeaaaiHy take' preoe* 
^puce of a 


The aristocracy represahted In ifels 
court practically governs England { and 
it is striking to observe that in the 
House of Commons the aristocratic and 
landed interest far exceeds any otb<^^^ 
In the present House, for instaUpS, 
there are one hundred and forty-ohe 
members who are connected ^ith the 
peerage by birth, and one hundred and 
twenty-eight connected with it by mar- 
riage, and three Irish peers. There 
are one hundred and sixty-eight officers 
of the army, retired officers, prominent 
officers of the navy, the militia, and 
the yeomanry ; there are seventy-nine 
sons and heirs of jK*ers who are gredt 
land-owners, one hundred and ninety- 
eight laml-owiKTS, and but four fann- 
ers, one mason, and one miner. It 
is estimated that the House of Com- 


mons r(‘))resents a collective ownership 
of sevmj millions five hundred seventy- 
seven thousand nine hundred and sev- 
enty-four acres of land, which yield a 
rent-roll (»f £'>,901,218 ; but the House of 
Lords represents an ownership in acres 


of fifteen million two hundred thirteen 
thousand two hundred and eighty-nine, 
giving a rental of £12,751, 596; and if 
to thi.s we sljould add the acres and 
rentals of representative peers, we 
should hav(‘, as the total land representa- 
tion of the peerage, — some five hundred 
and twenty-four men, — sixteen million 
four hundred eleven thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-six acres, worth 
£1.3,542,620 per annum. All but thirty- 
three of the peers who sit in the Hongp ^f 
Lords are land-owners, and there is |iaid 
to them, in annuities, pensions, 
salaries, £5^8,000 annually, of whldb tSw ! 
peers royitf get £100,000 odd, nod the'^' 
prelates or spiritual peers, alx^ £|6$,- 
000. Although the House of Udrds Is 
pretty ffdrly divided Intto 
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tws J^iberais flock over to the Conserva- 
tive aide. The fortunes represented in 
this ancient, and latterly, rather tried, 
body of aristocrats, are enormous, and 
a few facts relating to them, recently 
poblished in Euglaiid, are worth giving 
here. The Duke of Northumberland re- 
ceived ’£525,000 in 187.S from the rate- 
payers in London for his old castle in 
Trafalgar square. The Duke of Suth- 
erland had £300,000 invested in railways 
in the north of Scotland in 1874. It 
was estimated that the value of th3 
estates in the West End of London 
owned by the Duke of Westminster was 
£220,000 a year, — more than a nhllion 
dollars a year as ground rentJil. Tlu* 
Duke of Hamilton, who has coal-fields 
covering nearly nine thousand acres, 
gets royalties of £114,000 annually, and 
the ultimate value of these coal-fields is 
estimated at more than 800,000.000. 
This is the noble Duke who sold his 
library for £170,000 in 1884. An idea 
of the fortune of tlio Marquis of Bute 
may be had from the fact that he spent 
£1,000,000 sterling on Cardiff docks 
to improve them. The Earl of Derby 
owns Bootle and Kirkdale, Liverpool, 
and gete enormous sums from the Mer- 


sey Dock Board. iThe Earl of Sefton 
got a quarter of a million sterling from 
the corporation of Liverpool for three 
hundred and seventy-five acres of laud 
for a park. Earl Dudley exhibited tbfe 
diamonds of his Countess at the yienhuJ' 
Exhibition, and their value was stat^ 
at £500,000 sterling. The Duke of 
Norfolk sold a market to the SheflSeld 
Corporation in 1876 for £276,000. The 
Earl of Seafield has forests forty-one 
thousand acres in extent. Their wood 
was estimated in 1856 to be worth 
£1,200,000. It is said that, in thirty 
years from this time, one of these forests 
will give £50,000 a year from its nine- 
teen thousand acres. The Earl of Stam- 
ford got £175,000 for one estate of three 
hundred acres of wooded land in 1875. 
No wonder these great land-owners cling 
to their land. Hundreds of the smaller 
land-owners, finding their tenant farm- 
ers discontented and deserting them, 
say, in melancholy tone, that they are, in 
the expressive southern phrase, “ land 
poor.” Out of the whole seventy-seven 
million eight hundred thousand acres in 
the Unitc‘d Kingdom, twelve men own 
four million four hundred forty thousand 
acres. 
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the Plutocrats.— The VJcto»ta 
in the Ilei-oditary — 


T he hu^c gothic palace oppo.site the 
Thames is certainly the most im- 
pressh’C of uiotleni English moninncnts, 
and is said to be the largest range of 
public buildings erected for several cen- 
turies in Groat Britain. Every great 
nation thinks it possesses the first legi.s- 
lative assemWy of the world, and that 
when the members of that assembly 
come together, the listening peoples in 
the four quarters of the globe tremble 
witlt excitement. But there is some 
foundation for the Engli.sh boast that 
the Parliament Houses shelter the first 
parliament of the world ; for in no two 
other legislative chamljcrs is so wide a 
range of force, and one covering and 
surrounding so vast an extent of sea 
and land ever discussed and directed. 
When we hear on the Continent of 
‘‘ pnrliainentiiry government/' and of 
“ parliamentary procedure," these temas 
^niean soinetliiug so totally different from 
w^at they represent in England, that a 
wmparisoii of the difference would b<j 
almost astonishing. A mass of flowery 
tradition of almost as rich a gothic as 
itfi exterior of tlie Parliament Houses 
all the proceedings of the 
English legislative bodies ; yet the pal- 
Ijpe in which thev meet is as new 
the plutocracy which has crept 
into legislative represen taticc in Great 
Britain. 

The new Westminster Palace stan^ 
on the aite ot the <M royal palace of 
l|ie Bn^ahd from Edward 1. 


to Elizabeth. It is first named in a 
charter of Edward the Confessor, made 
a little after lor)2; and within the old 
palace w.alls the Confessor died. In 
lOflf), AVilliam the Norman held his 
councils there ; there the Abbot of 
Peb^rboro wa.s tri(‘d before the king in 
lOGh; theiv Williajn Rufus built, his 
great hall with it.s majestic ancP%he- 
nomenal roof, which not even the ttiali- 
cioua Irish ])atriot.s with their dynamite 
can shakos and which is quite as likely 
as royalty its<*lf to last for many cen- 
turies to come. In this great hall Wil- 
liam Rufus held liis court in 1099; 
there also Henry I. gave many a fes- 
tival. In 12;18 the boisterous Thames 
invaded the great hall, and dignitaries 
of tlio .State went to and fro in boats 
under the roof of William Rufus. But 
re|K‘atod confiagnitlons ate away the 
grt*ater part of the old palac'e, the great 
hall always iKung kept in good repair 
foi* feasts, for coronations, for arraign- 
ment of fx^rsonages charged with 
treason, and for the keeping of the 
courts of justice. There Henry VTII. 
defied the legate of the Pope; and-i 
sometimes parliatnents were held 
In 18|4 a great |lrC swept away St* 
Stephen's Chapel, the Houae of 
and many of the surronnding pturS^ 
mentary bdfflS^gs ; and Turner 
a picture of the fire. JThe old Hous^^f 
lords, — ^ wajls df which 
tbtek ftiM wtrong, and tmd«gx^ath 
was the^oehar vhei^(^. 



MtrMoMs iff 'M 
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bi*^#j^wder Hot,' Wft8 taken down 
^ other fine 
r(k>iiiiB have msappeared, among them 
the Pripce’a chai^r, which was hung 
with ta^ea^ representing scenes in the 
babyhood of Queen Elizabeth. At the 
time of tb^ 8re of 1884 
the Hiiste of "Lords oc- 


the Royi^^Sjl^ Apartments, the House 
of Loros the House of ConiBions, 
and the greht Central Hall. Enlight- 
ened by the sad experience of the pre- 
vious fires, Mr. Barry endeavored 
make his building fire-proof. All tlOT 


cupied '^tbe old Court of 
Bequests, which was 
hung with tajxjstry rep- 
resenting the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 

This new Parliamen- 
tary palace was begun 
on the 27th of April, 
1840, from the designs 
of architect Charles 
Bai^', who was selected 
outof ninety-seven com- 
petitors, Mr, Barry's 
plan has often l>cen se- 
verely criticised ; but ho 
built wHii a view to the* 
futui*e, and although to- 
day his palace stands o[)- 
posite to unsightly rows 
of factory chimneys, and 
has but a little way from 
it some of the vilest 
slums of Europe, when 
the march of improve- 
ment goes up the 
Thames, the palace, with 
its noble twin, West- 



minster Abbey, stands in 
no danger of l)cing 


INTERIOR or THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


dwarfed by any structure 

wUksh,.niay be placed opfK>8ite or near it. beard's of the floor are cast iron, with 


The pitif covei'S ubdut eight 

and has four principal fronts, the 


tera:^ on the Thames be||g nearly one 
thjouiiknd feet long. Theinj arc eleven 
qua4ran|les or O^rta, within the 
iplls ah five hqndrott apar^euts and 
eijg^eeu olM exclusive of 


brick ai-ches from girder to girder. The- 
roofs are of wrought-iion cast around 
galvanized plates. The stone of the* 
wall is unfortunately beginning to d^y i 
and commissions have repeatedly been 
appointed f^ discovering remedies for ^ 
hardening tl^ walls. , 
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Th^main features of by Westminstef^ Hall, 

is cfttlie Tudor stylet wiffi^ber^ an of a parliamentary session this bi|i is 
ther^ imitations of the pictui^ue town- frequently crowded with "people fioii all 
halls of the Flemish cities, are the Clock classes of the London population, who 
Tower, at the northern end, which is like wait patiently hours to see the different 
that of the Town-House at Biussels, and celebrities pass in, and ^ cheer and to 
; the great Centi-al Hall, with a stone hoot them, as their inclination may 
lantern and spire. The Clock Tower is prompt. On such occasions the hall is 
one of the features of London ; it is lined on two sides with gigantic police- 
three hundred and sixteen feet from its men, forming a line through which the 
base to the top of the steeple. Tlie deputi(‘S of the nation may safely pass 
clock has the largest dials in the w’orld, to their labor ; and no matter how im- 
and tlie minute-hand is said to require, portiint a place in tlie social scale a spec- 
on account of its great length, velocity, tator may have, if he does not obey the 
weight, friction, and the action of the injunctions of tla'se j)olieemen, he is liable 
wind upon it, twenty times mor(‘ force to to be turned out neck and crop. Mid- 
drive it than the hour-hand, which is nine way on the eastern sidt* of Westrain- 
feet long. The mellow tones of the great ster Hall is the n»emlH.‘r8’ entrance to the 
bells of this tower striking the (piarters, House of Commons. At the south end 
halfs, and full hours, may be heard in a broad Higlit of steps leads up to St. 
nearly all the districts of London, espe- Stephen’s porcii, and here is a noble 
cially at night ; and as long as Farlia- window, tlie stained glass of which 
ment is in session the lime light burnson represents the insignia of the different 
the tower’s top. sovereigns. On the Icdt there is an 

The Victoria Tower, three iiutxlrcd entrance into St. Stephen’s Hall, and 
and thirty-six feet high, is covcre<l with the Central Hall, which has an immense 
figures which, seeu from tiie street. hK>k spun of stone Cotliic roof, is just beyond, 
almost infantine, but which are really Of course there is a royal entrance to 
colossal figure.s, ten feet high. This Parliament, and this is from the Victoria 
tower was originally intended as a re- I’ower. A staircase leads to the Nor- 
{XJsitory for tlie state papers and records innn porch, beautifully ornamented with 
of the nation, and is divided into eleven statues of kings of the Norman line, and 
stories, each of which contains sixteen with fre.seoes represent ing scenes in 
fire-proof rooms. The roof of tiie tower Anglo-Norman history. On the right is 
weighs four hundred tons. At the portal the Queen’s Robing- room, and beyond is 
below are great statues of the Lion of the royal gallery, where those fortu^ 
England, bearing the national banner ; nate people who are admitted to see the 
and here and there, in the carving, are C^iieen open or [prorogue Parliament wait 
the royal arras of England’s former until the arrival of the procession, wbi^ 
sovereigns. Here also are the statues of comes through 8t.* James’s Park and 

the guardian saints, 8t. George, 8t. makes its entry through the Victoria lof 

Andrew, and St. Patrick ; and in a niche royal gallery into the House of Lords, 
in the archway over the royal stairs is The Hereditary chamber, which has 
ihe llatue of the present Queen. recently seen so many fierce attacks upon 

Tfe public entrances to the Hoidfes its very exisienoe, and which bases itfi 

are by the St. Stephen's staircase, and claims to .espect chiefly its jierfbd 
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of like Thomife Htirdy’s vil- the 

whom his comradeB said “He portediiyiJ 
he m%hfey ancient; 
that he his chief 




with pedestals sup- 
ng shields, illuf^ted 


quality/'-- sits in a 
chamber whicl| is 
modern when com- 
pared even with the 
House of Represen- 
tatives in Washing- 
ton. It was only 
completed in 18G0, 
and Sir Charles Bar- 
ry seems rather to 
have overdpQC the 
8taiue<i glass, the 
escutcheons, the uni- 
corns/ the lions, the 
gilding, the poly- 
chrome coloring. 
Lord Redesdale is 
rejx>i*ted to have 
le^ that the House 
of Lords resembled 
the parlor of a casino . 
M. Philippe Daryl, 
i n a spiteful mome n t , 
remarked that, on 
grand days, when 
the peeresses fill the 
gallery, in their blue 
dresses, red flowers 
and fans, and i)ale- 
green feathei's, the 
appearance is that 
of a Bohemian glass 
shop filled with por- 



celain. This spiteful 
sayh% exaggerates 
the ftm^what glar- 


UYNAMITE EXPLOSIONS AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
IN I.ONDON. 


ihg moongruities of 
edojifind of costume perceptible at an as- 
sbiiibly of rank and fashion oh the occasion 
of a speech from the throne. The three 
groat ^archways with their wall frescoes, 


with the arms of the barons who w'on 
^lagnaChartalVomKing John, the fli^eil- 
ingwithits royal monograms and its 
difif devices, t^ walls covered with flkeu 
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paoellings and busts of tJie ac^Areigns of 
Bngliiid, the galleries with red metal 
railings, the great throne at the south 
end covered witli its prett3’ scarlet carpet 
bordered witli white rows of lious, and 
fringed with gold colors, the Peel's’ Lobby 
and the Library’, a superb range of 
rooms, and the decorations of the cor- 
ridoi'S which lead to the Central Hall 
and thence to St. Stephen’s, and so to 
the Westminster Hall entrance, — are 
all imposing but scarcely liannonions. 

The throne is of course the chief feat- 
ure of the House of Lords, and is al- 
waj's saluted by a })eer U[)on his entrance 
as a kind of concession to royalty’s 
omnipresence. There are three divisions 
of the throned caiio})v. On the central 
one the Queen takes her seat ; on the 
right, the Prince of Wales ; and the left 
has been vacant since the death of the 
Prince Consort. It would rc(iuire pages 
to de 8 cril>e the decorations of the chairs 
of state, and the standards,- the crests, 
the shields, the pedestals, the c*oronal 
|>endants, and the shafts surmounted by 
crowns. The peers have seats on benches 
covered with red morocco leather, which 
extend Uround three sides of the central 
table. Behind these benches are galler- 
ies for the wives and daughters of i)eers, 
for the press, and for spectators who arc 
invited. There are seats for only two 
hundred and thirty-five peers, although 
there are more than double that number 
in the House of Lords ; but the sitting- 
space is never crowded. ‘"It is rare,” 
says Mr. Escott in his “ England,” “ to 
find more than a third of the sittings of 
the House of Lords occupied. There is 
no need for members, as in the House of 
Commons, to come down a couple of 
liou|;s before the business of the day 
b^;ins and bespeak places for themselves 
by oflaxinl a card.” 

nether tjnoiation from Mr. EscotPs 
will give lis a capital notioti 



of the House ^ Lords as it to 

the (jDniprehension of a oultti 3 :*ifK|^IIS!!tlg- 
lishman : “ It is not only in the retiipects 
of sumptuous ornamentation, the pres- 
ence of ladies full iu the sight of -as- 
sembled legislators, that the interior of 
the House of Lords presents such a con- 
trast to the House of Commons* There 
is au air of agreeable abandon in the 
mien and behavior of their lordships. 
The countenances of the members of the 
House of Commons have, for the most 
part, the look of anxiety or preoccupa- 
tion. They enter their chamber like 
men oppressed with the conscious- 
ness of responsibility, burdened by a 
despotism of immutable laws and rigid 
etiquette. There is nothing of the 
sort in the House of Lords, no painful 
evidence of the tliraldom of cere- 
monial rules or customs, or of the ruth- 
less sacrifice of ])leasurc to duty. The 
whole atmosphere is redolent of well- 
bred nondiulance and aristocratic re- 
}>08c. For instance, there is in theory a 
Speaker of the House of Lords, called, 
though ho always is, tlie Chancellor, 
just as there is a St)eaker of the House 
of Commons ; ))Ut the functious of the 
two are separated by a gulf which is 
conclusive as to the difference of their 
relative positions, and also ns to the spirit 
in w hich the business of the two Houses 
is conducted. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons is something more tliati 
primus inter pares. For the time being 
he is regarded as of a nature different 
from and superior to the ^ronombls 
gentlemen by whom he is surroanded, 
Though there is nothing which the Hoci^ 
of Commons likes l>etter than a peirttp!i^ 
encounter, or a vituperative duel 
any two members, there is nothi&g^ 
approaching to disrespect of the gentle- 
man Who is the first commoner in 
England, the custodian 
of its privileges, 
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Tlio Speaker of the IIoiibc* of (’oii)iii(,;is 
iH, in fact, tlie conimissioner-in-chirf of 
the privileges and prerogatives of tiia 
IToiwe of Ck)minons, wlioin the House 
lias accorded to make 11 h‘ d(*])osi(arv of 
its ceremonial inhu'csts. d'o 
tlie Lord Chancellor no such 
ti'ust. has Ixaui (hdivinc'd. 'I'he 
[)eers ar<‘ a s('lf-ij;overned body, 
the' preservers of tlu'irown ol- 
der, and the piot<‘rtors of tlu'ir 
own privih'gi's. d'lion^h tin* 
kee[)<‘roftlieQue('n’seouscieu<e 
may sit enthroned in majesty on 
the \No()l-sack, h(' is not fenced 
round by a divinity sullleient to 
deternoble lords from lounyiuii: 
indolently at half-length upon 
its well-padd('d sid(‘s. Sa\ i' for 
llu^ dignity of his ^[arb the Chan- 
cellor miiriit be notliiiiix more 
than a Chanct'llor of the ( 'ourt. 
Unliketh(*Sp('ak('r in thellouse 
of Commons liis loidshij) does 
not decide who shall iiave prior- 
ity. When more' than one pt'cr 
rises th(*ir lordships keep order 
for tbemsi'lves. The Chau<’el- 
lor has not even a casting volv 
when the numbeis in a division 
an'. e(|ual, and his only stri<*tly 
Itresidential duty is to put tlie 
(piestion, and read tlu* titles of 
measures. On the other hand 
he is the direct rejiresentativi'ofnn ally on 
all occasions when the soverei^ni communi- 
cates with Ihirliament, and he is the repri'- 
sentative ojtlicial mouth-pieci'of tlie House 
of Peers when they hold intc‘rc»)urse with 
I>ublie bodies or individuals outside.” 

When the Lord Chanct'llor tidvcs his 
Beat, whicli is shortly after four o’clock, 
he wears a red robe and an ermine 
mantle, a t'emendous wi^, and thn'e- 
cornered hat. At his leid arc' seatc'd 
clerks in magisterial robes, and on the 
right of the w'ool-sack is another clerk, 


whose duty is to keep a list of those 
present. Private bills are first con- 
sidered, the stranger gaining nothing 
from the mumbling formula that the 
Chancellor reads, excei)t that the ‘^Con- 


t(‘nts ” have' it ; and thc'n business pro- 
ceeds very much in tlu' same ordc'r as in 
the Hcaise of ('ommons. with the c'x- 
c<‘j>tii»ns above noted in the paragra{)h 
from IMr. Lscott’s volume. 'Flu' iMinis- 
lerial Whip, or whitiper -in, or, to be more 
explicit, the able gentleman who makes 
it his business to see that members are 
on hand for party purtiosc's at the' 
])roi)er moments, is as [iromineiit a 
feature of the House of Lords as of the 
Lower House. The spiritual peers, tho 
bishoiis, and the gathering of Privy 
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(’oiincillorri and sons of peers in the 
space in the Stran^ta's’ (Pillcry are feat- 
nri's which \Yill strike an AiiHa'ican as 
Y(a'y odd and ciii'ious. In tlie Lower 
House forty is a (juoi'uin ; in the Upper 
House, thi'ct'. In the latwca- House ]>ar- 
ticular notice is ]'c(juircd for tlie asking 
of questions of ininisloi's, and the laile 
is vc'i’v rieid ; hut in the U})per House 
nK'inltei's f)f tlie Opj)o.sition embarrass 
the go\ eriiinriil with as manv questions 
ics liie\ !ik('. A\'liat is tlie u^e of 
j)iivileyes unless one can muplov 
theinr So think tia‘ nulih; loi’ds who 
disdain tin* rigiditN of tin* ('onimon^. 
NoAvadays the taking of a division in 
tlie Hoi»s(‘ of Lords is very similar to 
tliat in the Conunoiis, The " ('onttmts,” 
as the "Ayes” are called, g<* down ii.to 
th(' right lohln , and the " Non-( ‘oiit(*nts,” 
— till' ‘‘Noes,” — into tin* left lol»by ; and, 
as thfy return, their vote;^ .-ua' eounttal 
and announced t<j tin* l,ord Chancellor. 

A striking chai'ach'ristii- of the Ivng- 
libh Parliament, and oneA\hieli lemhrs 
it totally diffmemt' from that of most 
legislati\e lualics, is tin* calmne-.s ami 
the grav ity with wliieh issiu s of tin 
most ti’eiJiendoiJs importance ai-e dis- 
cussed in the U])i)cr House, d’ln* self- 
confuLuice and jioise m'c* founded u|»<m 
the long ]K)ssession of giaait fortunes, 
each imanher wh<> rises to discuss tin* 
issue fetling somehow convine(‘d that, 
whatever haj»|)cns \u the world at lai-ge, 
or to the liritish Umpire, he will enjoy 
case and cauijfort to the cml of liis days. 
This is not the fetding of a member of 
the Fn-ncli Siuiate or the Pn-nch Cham- 
ber of Deputies, nor of the Herman 
parliamentary l)r>dies, nor of any conti- 
neiitid asseml)li(‘s for deliberative pui- 
poses. When tln^ noldc lords enter into 
a di.s(;nBsion of the nTorm of tht* tenun^ 
^>f lamled property in Hreat Britain they 
will perhaps a[)preciate tlie hick of iralm- 
nesb soinelimes perceptible in continental 



legislative* bodies. 'Phey have already 
had a foretaste of what they may expetd 
in the lieated and animated sjieeches of 
some of thi'ir members on the (pieBtions 
of tlie extension of the franchist* and 
the redistribution. In both I lous(‘s there 
is a temlem-y to attack disc'ussion of 
evi'ii the most v ital (‘risis in the slow, 
formal, and elaboraU* manner which 
never ceasivs to surprise the stranger, no 
matter Ikov many timi's lu‘ may luiva* 
assisted at the beginning of such a dis- 
cussion. lengland opposes wliat might 
paradoxicallv i>e called the forci* of lu'i' 
inertia agaiic'l tlu* inum‘diate settlement 
of ptessing (pU'stioiis: and slu' dons it 
with great eflcet. <io back to LStU. 
and you will find !]);il Paiiiaimml had 
just finisliiMl ilir slow and s1<'adv discus- 
sion and ado[>(ioi! of the lh-fo|-in Bill. 
(Jo foj-waid to Is, si. and you will find 
Parliaim'iil slowly and stieidilv adopting 
the r\t<amion of the franehiso with 
almost !hr same forms, tlm saniv“ men. 
Avitli slight e\(a*[>tions, and the enormous 
slowness n(»li<‘cablc half a gem‘r.ati(m 
ago. Mr. Blight is in the sann* hall, on 
tlm satm* platform, at Birmingham. He 
lights the same battle, but it is a 
bloj>e still furthm' advanee<l. ddnu'e has 
bi'eii pi-ogress, but it has biam a thin red 
line steadLislly, unwaveringly advanc- 
ing, without fuss or confusion, witliout 
cheers (jr c.\ei((‘meiil ; pi'ogress which 
the nation is eonhmt to have slow, be- 
cause it fe(‘ls it sure. 'Plie nation is 
.anxious that ini(putieH and injustice 
abroad should bi* ciushcd or thrown 
aside at lightning speed ; but at home it 
is willing to wait, re.ady to adojit com- 
promises, mak(^ saciilices, everything in 
favor of the good old motto “ Frsfina 
h'tdt'F Nothing surprises Parliament. 
It is a cynieal, hhisi'> body, willing 
enough to engage in a contt*st, but de- 
termined not to b(‘ Hlmken out of its 
])rimitive and abiding calm. 
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CIIArTKU SIXTY-FTVE. 

Till' Iri-'li Mrmlx'i’s. -- Till' ni ( 'ominniis. - I'lio Sjirakcr. ~ 'I'lic Pi'crs aiid tlu- ( 'rt'at ion of Now 

I’oor^- — - '1 lio IVission l(ir IIk' ol Laiul. — An Ac'l'vo Sossinii. - - J’roooihiro. — Triii;^Mn;^'^ 

Jn Hilli 


ri'^IIK Iiisli (Question dot'.s not alni’m 
-i- till' l>rili>>li l';nli;init'jit. (iohnclv 
to 1 H(;7, ami you will liml tlu' u'<>\ a'l nmnit 
Jiassiii^j^ a hill foi' susju'mlimj^ UnlKaf^ 
('oj-jius ill Iri'laml. ^'(^u will ri'ml Imi-j; 
(li'hali'S on {n'l'Uij'lu'il alTaii's in Iho '-i'-lrr 
islaml. (ioroi'wanl to Iss], Iss^. ls,s;;^ 
juih 1-N.si,th(‘ ^ainr (iis(‘lls.'^ions ai'o I’o- 
ojKMicd, llio haiiK' I'iiioioim inoaMiii's of 
<' 0 (‘n‘ion ai'c applifil, tlir ^ainc (loinn'd 
di'toi'iiiinal ion inaiiifcst ; \o\ |»Io-_il'^■^.>^ 
lias lii'i'ii inadr : (•om•o^'^ion^ wIk'ia not 
iini'caM nia I lie liaxi- hrrii aci'ordod. (io 
bai'k aizaiii to i SdT, \ on will lind Parlia- 
nu'iit iliM'imsiioA tlir i]nr>lion of an r\- 
]>('dition of Ali\ Nsiiiia . (io forward auain 
to tlu: last Iwi'lvn nioiith'', and \oii will 
lind tlu' Coinniittri' of Snji|»lv diM'im>inLi 
till' (Ti'dits of an i'\ pfdit ion to Hk' Son- 
dan. 'I'lmsanu' jii'opi'annni' of the as'-ei- 
tion of the national .sti'enLith, of pnsliim:’ 
forwai’d the national trade, of ineiea^iiiij, 
the circle of the lirilish Kini hi'i'V inthi- 
ence, has In'en st^'adily pursued dnrini: 
the half ixeneration w it h hut little inter- 
ruption heeanse of the nps and down; ot 
ministries, w ith. on the w hole, hut lew 
approaches to danuer. d'he total lack 
of the draniatie f lenlty in the mass ol 
English politicians is notieeal>le h> any 
one who has lone liyed amoim ( 'ontineii- 
tal [ieo[)le. M. Daiwl puts down in his 
note-hook on the occasion of his lirst 
visit to the lobby of the ITonse of (’oin- 
mons, that ‘‘no one assumes an air of 
importance, no one rushes away with 
frenzied air, as if aliout to coniniunicate 


news of the utmost consequema' : in short, 
tliei'c are no j/ns/^nrs in Eniz;lis)i jiolilics 
as there are none in Ibi^lish literatiii’c or 
in haijilish ai t .” Ehe lit. I Ion . oimtleman 
who I'oines down in (‘\'enill^• dress, re- 
freshed by his frii^U'd dinner, to the 
Ibviise of ('oiniiioiis, and who witii a 
llower in his button-hole sits listeiiinir to 
the leimthy jilatitmles of some eouiitry 
membr)-s, betr.ays lint small impatience 
w hell he i i>es to respond to some silly ac- 
eiisatioii or i^i oimdless eritieism. I’rime 
Ministers in Eimlaud a<‘ei‘pt with meek- 
ness \:mt amount of tliimmei’v and t!ie 
inlinity of useless (piestioiis to which 
the\ are sulijected. Ibit when they at- 
tack the Imsiiiess on hand, whethei’ it bi* 
t!ie eyteiision of the franehisi' or t lie lee- 
tilie.'ition of .-i f rout iei, . t hey state the 
case with extreme plainness, rarely with 
an\ tlowers of ihetorii*, altlioiij^h Lord 
Ileiieonslield sometimes lemembei'cd his 
ancient tloridness of metaphor in his later 
Speeches Nothin^' can be moi'e slrik- 
iiiLt than the jilainness w ith which orators 
like Mr (dadstone and i\lr. llrij^ht e\- 
jiress their ideas. There is eleL;anee in 
tone and inlleetion and in look, but noni' 
of the passionate or tlowery utterances 
of a Ciambetta or a ('aslelar. 'The chil- 
dren of the north, while they ajipre- 
eiate (doipieuce, set it coolly aside in 
their ow n discussions and statements in 
Parliament. A hero is [)raised, bnt not 
in exac'ct'rated terms. There is a sense 
of the dignity of the place and the occa- 
sion always noticeable in stieeches of 
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Parliament exee])t in tliose that an ex- 
eited Iri'^li iiumila'r. a noble marquis, 
or a pipin^^ little lord may indiilue in, — 
languaj^O' which tlu'V afterwards regret, 
just as Ml'. ( liamlicrlain sometimes takes 
tlie liit in his teeth, and wishes he had 
not later on. Hut within t!u‘ w;dk of 
'\Vestmin.st(‘r Palace dceoi'mu of speta-h, 
if notalw i\sof a<‘tion, i.s the rule. In 
the fact' of shell an is.^ue asthatabout to 
be deciih'd in C'entral Asia, where two 
opposing foretes s(‘em with resistless 
attraction approaching each other for a 
tinal and desjicrate crash, the langlish 
I’rinn* ^lini^tei', although realizing that 
his ministry bir the moment does not 
stand upon a secure foundation, stattes 
with utmost caliuu(*ss, and with ex- 
ceeding brevity just exactly what Kng- 
land is prepared to do. In Prance he 
would exp(‘ct to be talkial about in the 
ne\vspapers for a week after this declara- 
tion. Enthusiastic, reporters would de- 
scribe his attitude, his dress, and his 
gestures when he made an important 
statenumt. Old anecdot<‘S would be 
furbished iqi and made to do duty anew. 
In Phigland he go(*s home (jibn-tly at 
three in the morning, after an exhaust- 
ive night, to his otllcial r(*si<h-n('e, and 
nothing is said about his iiersonality in 
th(‘ morning papers. Wlam, .as in recent 
times, the ebullition of a certain sm.all 
party, like the Irish members in the 
House of (ojinmons, causes a conllict 
and a nec(‘ssity for answer to swiftly 
given and gem'rally odious accusations, 
the (calmmess of tin* Ministry seems to 
in(*i'(‘ase ratln r than to diminish, and 
the inqierturliability of the Speakaa* is 
beyond rein-oach. Mr. (lladstom* has 
latterly lent liis intlmmce with a grim 
good-humor to enforce th(‘ closure, 
which is recogniziMl as an laa-oic remedy 
against the delay of public biisim'ss. 

Mr. Henry dames, in one of his spark- 


ling studies called “ The Point of View,” 
makes an American citizen, wearied with 
Pairope’s petty divisions and formulas, 
indulge in sonu* pleasantrii's at the ex- 
jiense of the Hritish House of Commons, 
which is discussing at great length the 
Hares-and-Kahbiis Hill, the Deceasial 
Mdfe’s Sister's Ibll, the Hurials Hill, 
and other things which, he adds, are of 
simh intinili'simal inqiortanee. There 
are indeed seasons when the British 
Parliament se<'nis to coniine its iitten- 
tioii to matters hettm' fitting the con- 
sid(‘ra(ion (d’ a town eoniieil or a body 
of “ si'lcctmcn.” as we s.ay in X(‘w Eng- 
land ; but then' ari‘ also long piu'iods 
during whieli ('vm'v evening, when Par- 
ruiment sits, is oeiaipied willt (piestions 
of far-reaehing inlhumee, and the greatest 
gravity, and to ])<»re ovei' the verbatim 
repoi’ls of last night's session in the 
‘■‘Times” is enough to eonviiiee oiu' that a 
eonscieutious mnnlan- of Parliament 
iimst study the history of the wliole nni- 
v(-rs(‘. He knows more about tin* Aiitip- 
od(‘s tlniM In* knows about \Vliite 
C’h.ajK*), and In* hears morci t;dk of the 
Maui it ins, the Hermudas, the Afghan 
fr(>ntb*rs. and IhePppi'r Niger, thanof tJie 
jiollntioii of the Thann's, oi' the rebuild- 
ing of Soho, or the condition of the 
jioor in Liverpool ; in short, the Parlia- 
ment is Imperial first and local after- 
wards. It does not occur to the Ameri- 
can mind that England is an Empire 
until one gets infr) Parliament, and hears 
the constant repetition of Imperial and 
of Emj)ire. 

It is diflleult to reconcile the pre- 
dictions of Radical gentlemen that tlie 
House of Lords will soim* day thwart 
the will of tlu* peo[)lc, and will then be 
HW(‘pt away, with tin* eoiitiniious creation 
of peers }>y c.'diinets headed by illns- 
frioiis eoinmoners like Mr. (Mudstone 
liiniself. T!ie creation of these peers is 
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set down as one of the necessities of 
j)olitical life ; and it is acce[)te(l as per- 
fectly natural that a great orator or a 
plutocrat, who lias gathered to iiiinself 
ample acres, should sit in the body to 
wliich belong the princes of tlie l)lood 
royal, all tlie dukes, maixpiises, earls, 
viscounts, and bai’ons of tin* realm. A 
peer is made out of an orator who is 
needed in the House of I>ords, as was the 
case with Lord Derby. Tin* (Gladstone 
ministry has created sixteen ])eerages in 
three yaairs ; the ])i’('ceding ministry madi* 
forty-thn'c peers in six years, and of 
their numbers was iMr. I)isra(‘li, elevated 
to the title of Lord Ih'aconslield. The 
Gladstone Cabinet, befoia* that, made 
thirty-six pt'crs in li\(' yiairs, and oik' 
])eeress, tla‘ llarom'ss lUirdett-Contts. 
Lord Leaconsfield hinisc'lf said, in om* 
of his ('aiiy novels, that the l^n^Tl^h 
peerage w:is due to thrc'C sources, — I lit' 
spoliation of the (dinreh, the optm and 
flagrant sale of its honors by tin* vhlvv 
Stuart, and the boi'onglimongering of our 
own times. These,” he addt'd. “ art' 
the three main sources of tht* existing 
peerages, and, in my opinion. disgr.'U'eful 
oiH!s.” Mr. Disi'aeli used his scornful 
])hrase befort* sneet'ssive Itefoi ni bills had 
matlc I’arliament a eh'anlier botly th.'in 
of old. ‘^liut it is still true.” says ;in 
able Radical writer, that the ext'i'eist' 
of electoral intUieiice is tht' surest ntatl 
to the House of Lords.” This saint* writer 
says: '' When the 'btu’ies wt're in ollice, 
in 1860, several jicers were createtl who 
owe their titles to political jiartisanship, 
and, from 1871 to 1880, the large-acred 
Tories had a rare tinu* of it, whih' 
snjierannuated or incompetent colle.agnes 
of the minister were eho ated intt) the 
House of Lords when olliees could not 
be found for them. For nearly forty 
years Sir .lohn Parkington sat for 
what was once the pocket-borough of 
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Durham. In 1874 the peojile of Dur- 
ham asserted their inde[)cndenee and 
rejected Sir John. He was at once 
created Lord Hamilton. Colonel Wilson 
Fallen, another old colleague, had to be 
provided for, so he was created Lord 
Wilniarleigh. The Orrnsby Gori's had 
done much for the Tories in Shi’opshire 
and other counties, and the late Lord 
llarlec'h had his reward in his elevation 
to the Upper lIous(‘, in 1876. Mr. 
John Tollemaehe had long served tlie 
d'ories in ('heshire and Suffolk ; he had 
liis reward the same year by Ix'ing (‘rmited 
Lord 'rolh'inaehe. Mr. (ierard had lu'ljied 
to score for Laueasttu’ ; Ik* Is'came Loi-d 
Gerard. Mr. Hilton Jolitfe, wdioseseat for 
W(‘lls was abolished Ity the last Reform 
Bill, was consoled with the title of Lord 
Hvitoii. Sir Charles Addeilev ri'tired 
from till' ministry and bi'eamt* Lord Nor- 
ton. ]\Ir. Disi'aeli la'caine Kail (.>f Ih'a- 
consfield; Lord Cairns Is'came Karl 
Cairns ; and Mi'. Gathoriu'-Hai'dy became 
Vist‘<nint ('ranbrook.” This sanu' writer 
makes till' assertion that, since the acces- 
sion of th(' Hous(' of Hanovi'i', a very 
large portion of the modern aristocracy, 
|H'obably one-half, owe oni* or more' titles 
to the exereisi' of elec'toral intimidation, 
lint whati'ver intlui'uet' the Hons(^ of 
Lords may l)e dispost'd to exercise is 
more than ni'uti'alizi'd by the constant 
and (h'lilu'rate atli‘m[>ts of the House of 
('ommons t(i bring up the laboring classes 
to a position where they can defend 
their rights, and to actually place their 
rights in their own hands, as has been 
done in the case of the agricultural 
laborers by the passage of the recent 
Franchise Bill. 

The passion for the possession of land 
by men who have accumulated much 
wealth in England surpasses all other 
passions. For a long time to come, des- 
pite the agrarian agitation, the owner- 
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ship of land will Ik* tho basis of power 
and inf 1 iu'n(‘(' and the stepping-stone to 
a lixed phu'e anions the iiobilit3\ It is 
said tliat ont of oik* ^la'at Tnanufaeluring 
estalilishinent in South Wales two peer- 
ajj^es and a baronetey iiavt* been pro- 
dii(*ed dnrino the jtre'-eiit <‘(*ntiir\. 'I'his 
was broiii^ht about bv tht* a!>s(H'ption of 
all the land in tin* neiithborhood by the 
W(*aith of tin* Wc'lsh iiK)n-ina>t('r^.. A 
Ml'. I.(iyd, A\ho went ujt to London own- 
ing 1)0 a(T('> at all, h'a\es :is his siu*- 
eess(»r a son owninij,' more than thirty 
thousand aerc'S of land in c'h'V('n different 
(‘oiintiu''. and a s(*at in tin* Housu of 
l.ords. 'riic law and tin* army furnish 
from tiuK* to time abh* i-c('ruits to llu* 

I pjter lloU''<* ; and thert* ai't* aLonhat 
ar(' ealhd tin* (’i\il Srr\i<-(* jieerai;**-.. 
Th(*i'e tli^tinLruis!e*d srr\ant». of the 
Crown art* phu'cil toyoNo tht* eoiinli'y the 
advantairi* of thi'ir t'.\i)t*i iciirt*, h-yal and 
general. Sinc»‘ bs:,;) the I lou-.f < .f Lord> 
has had added to iN rank*- Lord> Laylan, 
Clydt*. Sti’at hearii .• Sandhill ''t . Napi(*r, 
Maydaia, Airey, WoLelev, and Aleestt'r. 

II istorians. po<‘t.-^, and no\ fli-^t-', and 
siieh small-bncr. rarely reaeii the Ifou.^i* 
of JvortL. iinh >-- thfs air aUo impoitant 
>\ in*-]»ullrr> and (hSt inr ui>hed p<hiti- 
eians. 

d'he House of ( onmioiis in the nii(Lt 
of an a( ti\r >es,'ii(ui looks like a moih rn 
ehajiel which has brrn taken j)o,^M‘^^ion 
of by a yrntt*rl eompan\ of p]aeti<'al 
men vvh<» f<*rl somewhat out of pla('<*. 
Jf tin* yr(*at House of Ki*pr(*sentativ(*s 
in M'ashinyton, with its noisi*. its sud<b*n 
dsirtiny to and fro of j)ayes, t he elaj)i>iny 
of hands, and the buzz of voier:^ from 
tin* yalleries, is eonfiisiny to tin* stratiy(*r, 
the Lritish House of Commons is simjtlv 
bewilderiny. Lshered throtjyh tin* brill- 
iant lobb\ into one of the dark yidlei- 
ies, tin* visitor looks down upon a small 
and eompaet hall with its twelve side 


wdndows painted with the arms of the 
borouyhs, with the yreen glass compart- 
ments in its eeiliny, tinted w ith tloreatcd 
circles, and with its floor of ]K'rforated 
cast-iron. It is ini[)ossibh*,” says 
Mr. ddmbs in his Curiosities of Lon- 
don,” “* to burn the House down. Ab)U 
miyht set fire to and dt'stroy flu* fiirni- 
tuiK* and litlinys, but tin* flooriny, walls, 
and roof would r(*main intact.” Mr. 
'Tinibs did md think of dynamite; (*V(*n 
that, a.^ wr h;ne ri'cently sei*n, can do 
but eonii)aiati\ely sliyhl damayi*. On 
tlu'ei* side.s of tla* lloiisi* are yalleries for 
memlK*rs and strany<*rs, tlu* six hundred 
and (iftv odd M.L.s luniny s<‘arei*ly 
thr(*e hundred srat*^ ar(»und tlie table, 
uj)on which lie the papers and ilocu- 
nH'nt>. ami ju'>( lu hind which, at tin* 
lu'ad of the room, .Mr. Speaker is (*ii- 
tlironed ii|)<m a kind of ( b dhie chair on 
a piatfoi'in. d’iir irpoi 1 1 r> an* huddled 
into a '-'luall yallers over (he Speakei''s 
chair, and alio\ e tiiem is a lit! h* cayi*, out 
ot which the ladle-, are allowi'd to look, 
asOrii'Ulal d;ime'> peer thronyh the mvs- 
tel ions lattier-i of 'riirkisli towns. At 
the north end ot’ tin* House i^ fla* Ibir, 
and there >its the St*ryeant-at-.\.i'ms, a 
terribh* and important functionary. ()n 
tin* Sjn-aker’s riylit. on tin* fi’ont bench, 
sit the ministers : on the left front bench, 
the l(*adei’s of the ()pposition, tin* Ins 
frontiiiy the tints so eloselv that evi'ii a 
wdus|M*r can be^ieard. Lelow tin* .S{)(*ak- 
eCs chair stainis the Clerk's tabh*, on 
wliich lies the Spealo-r's mac(* whih* the 
session is in jiroyn-ss ; and on (*it}n*r 
side of the Housi* runs tin* lobby, into 
wdiieh, at a di\ision, the nn‘mlK*rs pass, 
fin* ““Ayi's” to the west, tin* “Noi's” to 
the (*aHt. dhis has b(‘('n fin* home of 
the Lowkt House of Pailiament since 
lt^52, and her<* tin* se-cond and third 
stages (»t' parlianu'ntary ri'form have 
been oriyinuted and pushed through. 
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The procodiuv in the House of Com- 
mons is simple enoii^li, ])ut too long 
for detailed description lau’e. “ d'hc 
]Ious(*/’ says Mr. Plseott, is at once 
a mirror and epitonu* of tlu' national 
life. There is no rumor of any sort, 
social, comiiu'rcial, dii)lomatic, or politi- 
cal, which does not make its way into Hk' 
l(d)hv of the House.” lUd'ore tlie 
House,” says ISIr. Palgi'ave, j)as.s(‘s 
vteiilv ev(‘ry national anxirty.” In tia' 
IIousi' of (’oniinons originaU's tli(‘ t.axa- 
tion ot' tlu‘ re.alm, and there, also are 
l)t)rji most of the hills which dina-tly 
atTeet lioini' politics. A numilici' of I’ar- 
liamcnt gets no compensation for liis 
bci'viecs, and the iinhapp\ men who 
Irv to follow tlieir iH'gular professions 
and kei'p pace with political lif(‘ vety 
often hiea]< down iin(h‘r tin' strain, or 
are compelled to negli'ct their pri\ate 
interest . and thus tot la vel on the \ cige ( d 
ruin. A conscientious memherof raiTna- 
ment Inis to woiT in eoimnitti'c in the 
morning, and if iu‘ doe- not l’o to M-ciire 
one of the tlii'ec hiiiali'cd regular -eats, <>i 
a coigim of vantage in the memlH'is* i^al- 
leiT while the chaplain i- saving pravei's 
at foiii' o’chick at each session, even if he 
onlv '*<»mes in after dinn<‘r. he will tind 
his strength all taken hv the long scs- 
sion, wTich on seviual days in the week 
(hu's not close hefoi'e two ami thrc'c in 
tin' moining. 'I’lu' scene in the Com- 
mons, vvitli tlu'sc politicians of the three 
kingdoms, some loiingnng, some sitting 
eiH'ct in cori’cct: morning or in faulth'ss 
evaming dress, and every om‘, excepting 
the jierson vvho happens to Ix' spi'.aking, 
with his hat j.ammtal over his eves, is 
rather amusing, 'rin* daily progi'amme 
is usually the same. Jleforv' the dinner 
hour, whi(‘h grows later every year in 
London, p('titions and jirivate liills are 
in order. If an im|iortant di'hate is 
exi)octed, after dinner, members Hock 


<lown from the clubs and from tlnnr 
lionses, and by phicing a card in the 
brass rack on a seat, or leaving pa])crs 
or gloves, they secure a good place for 
the ev(‘ning\s work. Tin* jiresentation 
of petitions is simple in thi' extreme, and 
is often merely the inscii[)tion of tluv 
subji'ct and its origin, says ]\lr. lascott, 
on a i>iec(> of ])ap(‘r, sent to th<‘ I'ejxu't^ 
i-rs’ gallery. Tlier<‘ ario liowever, oflicial 
books on the* tabl(‘ in front ('f the Spt-ak- 
(‘r’s chair for thi* n‘C(‘[)tion of tlu'se 
im[)o|-taiit doiainumbs. A mcmbc'r who 
wishes to be troublesome can hav(' tiie 
petition read out at liaigth by one o^‘ the 
clerks at the tabl >. Next come notici's of 
motions relativ e to questions, resolutions, 
or bills ; and tlu-se motions illusti-ate in 
the amph'sl mannci’ tlu' incoiivenieiict' of 
liaving a i-esiKuisible ministry that, sits 
in latlier House, TIu' tinu' :md patimici' 
wasted ova'r these absoluti'ly foi'inal and 
gtUK'i'.-dly us(‘less (jUc-tion- it is impossible 
te cstimatio As then* an* al w a\ s more 
iiioti-uis than can be handled readily. 
iucuiIku's have to ballot for davs on 
which they may pi'i'smit- their motions; 
and many bore- aie thus climinati'd. 
Tue-davs and l’'iidays are for motions. 
Moiidavs and Thursdays are govern- 
iiKUit nights, ^Vcdnesday is open for lulls 
onlv, not for motions; but on this day 
railiaincnt rises bcfoi’e dinner and does 
not sit again in the evi'uing. 

'flic bringing in of bills and cariying 
tlauu thi’oiigh tlu'ir diffmamt stages to 
tlu' loval ass(‘nt, which make- tlu'iii Acts 
of Tarlianu'nt. is attemhd with niniKa'- 
ous formulas, which come fivim the old 
Norman pro(‘(*dnre. W hen a bill having 
p.ass('d through the vai'ioiis stages in thi‘ 
C'ommons is st'ul up to tlu* Lords, tlm 
clerk of the Commons indorses on it 
‘mSof LuiRf ((/f.r ,s7'q/acuy’.s ; ” and a bill 
sent down from the Jauals to the Com- 
mons is indvirscd in tlie same way. When 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-SIX. 

The Treasury AVliip. — I’lirlianientur} J'.uru-. - ( ‘dditl.-s of (hr House of Cotnriiofis. — Authority of the 
Speaker. — d he lloiiu' Hide M<-iiihrrs. — lii'«linirii in L.itidnti. — Anomalies of I',nL^li•^h Ueprcseri- 
tatioii. — “ Ih'forin.” — The Kt'coiisiruel ion of J>oiidon’.s .Miiiiuripal (toverimienl. 


rpiiE T iidisui’Y AVliip, or llie p;irtv 
-A- n^ciit who [lit ('nils to the iis- 
Heiniilin^i; of thr in:iioritv for tin* ^otern- 
iiK'iit (luriiiL:; iin\ iinjiorttint (h'hjitc, is 
niorp [ictivc :m(l indispcnsahlc in tin* 
House of (’oniinoiis than in the House 
of Lords. He has an olliee hal'd lo the 
Parliaineiil. wheiiee he (‘[in send forlli 
lithographed notiei'.s hv scores, uhippinix 
into the I'anks the deserters and neu- 
ligent ; and in many ea'scs In* seinU 
desp;itelu*s linndieds, even thou'sand.s of 
miles. A prominent inemlier of Parlia- 
ment will ti'avel fi'oni Xiee or Naples at 
the summons of the Whip without com- 
plaining, ;ind it is ainusine; to notice the 
lirecipitation with which jictivi* memhers 
holt their dinners ;it the chd» and depart 
from the eoinfortahle haelu'lor judaees in 
the jj^nstiest and muihliest of weather so 
soon as the summons is heard. Afl(*r 
a grejit diseussion, wdien the issue is to 
hi? (h'cided hy a division, the lobbies of 
the House of Commons se(*m like the 
ante-chambers of a pnlaee on lire. 
People are rushing to and fro, some to 
summon, others to answei’ summons. 
Tile lepjislators of the Jvin^dom muster 
as obediently jis school children under 
the P(!ers’ ^oillery, and then divide to 
ri^ht and left into their respiadive lob- 
bi(‘8, after wdiieh the door-kee|)ers in- 
dulge in an ex[)loration in the hull and 
even look under the benches to see if 
iiny member has forgotten his duty. 
Back again (iome the voters, sometimes 
with the tumult of trium})h manifest, but 


only on occasions wdien the issue is 
national, d'he diirnity of <he House is 
rarely startled out of its eijnihbrinm, al- 
though in recent ye;irs, under the vexa- 
tions of the Home Rule ])arty, and the 
r-trongaiid sweeping accusations imide in 
the he:it of tlie struggle for direction of 
the fiireign policy or for the franchise liill, 
there have been wrangles ;iiid disputes 
(piite .‘is singular Sind as much to be dep- 
recated ;is those which often occur in 
h'gislative chambers in Latin countries. 
But those who wish [in elaborate des- 
cription of the jirocedure in the House 
of ('onimons, will lind it in IMr. Kscott’s 
excellent book, idready referred to, or 
in many a compendium of Pai'lianumtary 
iaw. The House is full of formulas 
handl'd down from generations when 
monarchy was by no means so limited as 
it is to-day in its ]>rerogatives, the 
nninner of going into committee, by 
rei»hicing tin* Sjieaker for the time being 
by the t'hairman of the ways and means 
being one of tlu* most interesting of 
these survivals. It comes, Mr. Escott 
tells us, from the old days of the Tudor 
and the Stuart desixjtism. The Speaker’s 
motion “ That I do now^ liaive this 
chair ” is based uiiou the old exclusiou 
of the King’s emissary and spy, their 
speaker, whom the C’ommons did not 
choosi' to have in their midst when they 
were eng;\g(xl in important committee 
work. The presence of the ministry in 
Parliament, the acceptance or rejection 
by the government of claused and 
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aiiK‘iKlnipnt8 in lulls, tho constant dcola- 
ratious of the (lovernnu'nt's }H)lieY, and 
the lenixlhv and e\asi\e spei'ches of tin* 
Premier or of liis ri^ht-liand man, when 
till' ^Iinistrv desii'es not to eommit itself, 
— all these are stian^i', and strikiiiij^ to 
the >tiang('r, bnt seem pi'rfeetly natural, 
and the only jiroper way to the l'hi<rli>,h 
mind. In fad, nothinii' can exceed the 
riyidity of the Kiiyli>h belief that Ihinys 
are dona in bnyiand as thi'v should be 
ilone, and that foieiyn ways, if they dif- 
fer t'lvmi Kii'a!i>h wa\s, must necessarily 
lie crroiieoii-. 

One ol the oddities of the IIoiisi* of 
(’oinmoi)s is that the Speaker cannot 
lea\'e hi^ chair for the (‘veniny until the 
adjournment is formally moved, and if 
Mr. Ibyyar. or other (.>f the enemies of 
the [)resenl ^peaker. eonld inanaye to pri*- 
vent the mo\iny of tnl journnieiit until 
all the meliibei's ha<l left the Speaker 
Would stand an excellent chance of re- 
maininy in his place all niyiit It is 
reeordrd that the House was oime 
deserted save by the Speaker himself, 
who find to sit on and on until a inein- 
ber of Parliament should in' liunted up, 
and broiiyht in to make the necessary 
motion. Mr. bvsi'ott tdl us that when 
the House si'ssiol) is closed for the 
tiiyht, the Speaker, “ risiny from his 
chair, Ikiws to the Secretary of the 
Treasiirv. who ads as his adjntanl, and 
who I'etui-ns obeisanet'. Immediately 
after this is aiiditile tlm cry of * Wlio 
yo(‘S home?’ .a lelic of those times when 
incmbci's of Parliament used to make iijt 
parties for tiie homeward journi'y to 
proti'Ct themsi'hes ayainst the attacks of 
hiyhwaymen. d'hi* police in the lobbie.s, 
however, do not echo this shout, but 
simply annoum-e that ' House is up.’ ” 
The. authority of the Sp{>aker lias been 
much moie defitdteand pi'ouounced since 
iSSl, at which period the small bnt com- 


pact Irish })arty undertook the obstruc- 
tion of iiublic business by a campaiyii 
such as only the Celtic mind, with its 
whimsical Ionc of fun, and its inyenuity 
when bent on annoyance, could dto ise. 
'I'lie ad<»ption of tht' chrsui'c, bor- 
rowed from f'li'iii-h p.arhami'iitary |)i'ac- 
tice, was much criticised when lii'st 
brouyht into opeiatimi ; but it has on 
the whole worked well. It must be 
conceded that a parlianu'iit ai’V body has 
the iiyht to force a decision as to the 
closiny of a diM'U''‘^ion which is sterile 
and protitless, when [niblic business is 
d<‘lave(|and (irfs^iny 'The Ii'ish I'eioin- 
dei* to this is of course th.al all is fail- in 
war, in an\ tinny which hindeis ihe 
action of Kiiyland. and, fui I hn'inort*. that 
( Md Ireland will not yet heriiehts unless 
she insists upon Ihrustiiiy them on the 
piiblii- \ lew :it an\ .and all hoiii's f'losty 
and Well-bird Mr. I'arndl, with his 
keen in(Ti\(‘ wa\ of speakiny, liis 
polished manners, and his impel tiirhabh* 
tcmpei-, is now .and then somewhat 
(unbarrassrd b\ the action of the more 
impulsive nielilbels of the Ilish yi'oup. 
some of w hoi 11 would, if 1 he\ dai’ed . dance 
a jiy on tin Speakei 's table, and play le.ap- 
froy over the xem rahle Premim's shoul- 
ders, if llie\ (iemylil that !i\ so doiny Ihi'V' 
conhl cause a < hia k in the iiianayemeiit 
of public .att.aijs. It is notewoi'thx th.at 
when an Irish member has sonielhiny 
deliniti' to say, and says it in a inanlv 
and slraiylitlbrward fashion, he is almost, 
always listened to, if not w illi syin[)atiiv, 
at least with eourlesy, and the jnesent 
Premier is exlri'inely jtaiiislakiny in his 
responses even to the yoimyest of the 
boi.sterou.s company. Several \'ci v youtiy; 
men liavi; been n'lurncd to the Hoim^ 
linlc I’arty in TkiiTiauKiif , and amony 
them is a son of the famous novelist und 
essayist, dust in McCarthy, and 'Jk P. 
()’C()nn(U', who posHe.ssi's real elo(|ii(?ii(‘e, 
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and who, although he wrote a l)itl(‘r and 
savage book on Lord Ileaeonslield, 
aetiially possessi'd the good-will .and 
possibly tin' admiration of Disiai'li until 
his lab'st day. Tlu' loyal Irislinien, 
thos(‘ who d(^ not afliliate with the S(‘pa- 
ratistR and Home Ivuha's, ai’e as iiia*- 
btands to tlu'if noisier and mor(‘ patriotic 
brethren, wlio ne\a*r fail to engagi* in a 
contest which pi-rhaps has been naa-ely 
hinted at in soiin* very mild laanarks. 
INIany of the y(»iing Irish memlM-rs liiid 
tlu'ir pai'lianuaitarv laurels ratlna- dilli- 
cult to W('ar. In London the\ arc cn- 
Aironcd with an atmos])here of di-likc 
which mt sensiti\(‘ man can I'.mn endure 
without fia'liiiLi resentment ami allo\^ul^• 
it to waip his jmLment : and, finlher- 
moi'i‘, as tlii'V have no cojupiat'^al ion and 
little time for j irofes'^iomd ^\ork of any 
sort. lh(‘y aeiaimulate obliiratioiis more 
pr(‘>siiig than those which ihe\ ha\'c 
towards their const it mmeii's. 

'The I!<um‘ Rule lueinbcis of (he Ii'ish 
repr(‘s('nt;it ion in Raiiiamcnt arc tw(‘nty 
in nuinbt‘ 1 ’, and it is to an Amci iean 
curious to note the small juimlaa of 
eleetbi’s i n <‘ompa risoii w it h 1 he popula- 
tions of the dlstri<-ts b\ which the\ we|-c 
placed in otllee. Rut a little mon* than 
live tiiousand ch-etois \otcd to put .lohn 
Deasy and .Mia Rarncll in Rarli.amciit. as 
th(' represent at i\a's of ('oik, which has 
one hundred thousand inhahilan1>. Rut, 
in eousideiiiiL; the numhm- of i‘h‘e(oi>,, 
wc have to remember that large numbers 
of ('lectors in Ireland were pt'rmam'Utly 
disfninchist'd as a condition of (’atholie 
('Uiancijnifion, and that it took the pt'ers 
until 185(1 to decide that it was sab' to 
(dlow the Ii ish siitlVagc to be lowa'red to 
ii £12 rental, w hich has In'cii ri'tained at 
this figure ever sima* that tinu' ; and not 
later than 1885 a, bill for the assimila- 
tion oMrish to English electoral rights 
was thrown out. It is also true that 


Irish voters are compelled to appear in 
person if objected to at the revision 
courts, and tlu'n' is a sysb'iu of h'galized 
cons[)iracies for disfranchising objections, 
similar to thos(' whic'h were kept ni» by 
the action of tlu' House* of Lords and 
its confederates in (Ireat Rritain until 
public ojunion HW('})t them away. .Mr. 
Justin Ml'C’arthy was returned from 
Athloiu', which has six thousand nine 
l"indr(‘d inhabitants, by thiee hundred 
and si\ty-live (hectors; Mr. Dawson, 
fiom Carlow , w ithsew'ii thousand inhab- 
itants, by three hundred and ('ight ('lect- 
ors ; .Mr. M oo!(*. from Clonmel, wh ich 
has ((‘11 thousand i) 0 )>ulation, by four 
hun<h(‘d and thirty-four \ot('rs; JMr. 
( )’l )onn('ll, fi’om Dungarvan, by three 
hundi-ed and t(‘n eh'ctors, out of seven 
thousand )K)pulation ; Min Ki'iiny, fiami 
Ennis; Mr. Laver, and IMr.T. R. OL'on- 
iioi. the last two fi'orn ( lalw ay, w hich has 
neaii\ ninet(‘en thousand inhabitants, 
b\ one thousand oiu' hundred and twa'iity- 
foui- ('h'ctors : IMr. Sinythwii'k, fi'oin Kil- 
kenny, i\Ii . ( ollins, from Kiiisah*, and 
'bhe ( )*J tonoc'luu' and M('ssi’s. Mac- 
Mahon. (labbitt, O’RiL'n. Ih'dmond 
Rower. Leamy, W. 11. Redmond, and 
Sii‘ John M(d\('nna, by cii'ctoi’s in about 
tlu' same proportion as tlu' othei's. 

'FIk' E.nglish rej)r('sentahion in thel'ar- 
liamenl of (treat Rritain is divided inte) 
that from (*iti('s, Itoronghs. and districts, 
and tliat from counties and divisions; 
and in the last si'ssion of Rarliaim'Ut 
oih' hundri'd ami s('V('n1y-nine cities, 
boroughs, burghs, and districts, possi'ss- 
ing an aggri'gate population of three 
million two hundix'd and eighty thousand 
thr('e hundr(‘d and thirty-i'ight, and sub- 
mitting t(^ aggia'gati' assessments of 
something lik(' £‘5.s,0(HI,(l()0, had in Rar- 
liament two hundred and thirty mein- 
lu'rs, who were returned by four hun- 
dred forty-threi' thousand six hundred 
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and seven electors ; seventy-two cities, 
borouglis, bnrjj:hs, and districts, having 
eleven million live hundred and tlnrty- 
* seven thousand one hundred and twenty- 
four population, and an aggregate elector- 
vShip of one million live liundred and two 
thousand four hundred and tiiirty-six, as 
well as an aggri'gati* assessment of 
£2r>3,71i),70(j, returned hut one hundred 
and thirty meiuhers ; ninety-eight coun- 
ties and divisions, with seven million 
four hundred and ninety-four thousatid 
eight hundred and three po[uilation, and 
an aggregatt* electorship of four hundnal 
and eighty-seven thousand tho'e humlred 
and eighty-scvtui, and aggri gate ass(‘ss- 
nients of £102,127,131, nOurmal on<‘ 
hundred and tifty-eight meini)ers ; while 
sixty-one othei' counties and divisions, 
with twelve million the liundrtMl and 
forty thousand seven hundred ,and 
seventy-.s(^ven population, seven humha'd 
and tifty-s(‘ven thousand one hundred 
and twelvt‘ aggrt'gate electorship, and 
an aggregate assessment of twenty- 
five pel' cent. larg<‘r tlian that of tin* 
whole ninety-eight otlier counties and 
divi.sions, retuined hut om* hundred 
and twenty-five memhers. 'i'his will 
strike any one as a curious anomaly ; and 
“ these figures demonstrate, ’’says a wi itcr 
in tile Financial Kefonii Almanac,” 
“ with equal chairness, first, tin; mon- 
strous anomalies of our pri'seiit electoral 
system ; and. secondly, the folly of our 
peeudo-philobopher.s, who imagiin* that 
the only true [irinciple of rcpre.sentative 
gov(*rm7icnt, nariudy government hv 
majorities, is erroneous, and ought to be 
partially nullified liy minorities. They have 
80 far succeeded by means of their three- 
cornered crotchet as to place the great 
towns of Itirmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Glasgow', and Manchester on a footing 
of perfect equality, as regards tin; vote 
power, with the most insignificant place 


in the kingdom. ... It is prepos- 
terous that forty-two little horoughs 
should send forty-tiw'o memhers to the 
House of C'oiuinous, while the iiiiudeen 
great eitizeii horoughs, with more than 
twenty-seven times the po[)ulation, aud 
with twenty-five tiiiu's mon; electors, and 
assessed at muirly fifty tiiiu's tin; amount 
^)f income tax, lui\i‘ only one more rep- 
nesentafive. 'fo secure a reiil representa- 
tion of tin* ptH>j)le OIK' thing is essentially 
recjuisite, iiaiin ly, eleetoi'al districts, 
doing away with (he distiin'tion hetw(;en 
counties and horoughs, wiiose real aud 
permanent inten'st.s ai‘<' i<l(‘ntical.” 

During IIm’ recent campaign in favor 
of tin' I'xtcn^ion of flu* franchisi', and 
whih* Hk' plan for redistriimtion was l)e- 
ing arranged, a list of one hiindrc'd and 
sixtv towns and phiccs, each one of 
which- had more llian ten tlionsand ]a>pu- 
lation, hut HOIK' of wliich had din;ct 
repi'esi'iilation in Failiamcnt, or were 
ineorjioi at(‘d for parlianu'iitarv jMir{)ose8 
with n'pii'sciitiM 1 cities, horonglis. or di.s- 
tricts, was pu]>lished. 'Dieso one Imn- 
dri'd and sixty towns had an aggregate 
p«>(in)alion of three million two linndred 
and ninety-seven thoiis.'ind two hundrc'd 
and seventi'cn, exei'eding that of the 
sev«‘nty-lwo ))or<)nghs and citie.s, which, 
as we see above, wen* i'('|)res(‘nlt'd by 
one hundred and thirty memhers. Yet 
they ha<l no voice in I’arliament what- 
ever; whilst the latti'r sent s(*v(‘ntv-twa> 
m<*mherH to tlu' House; of (’ommons 
alone, A .striking illustration of the 
manner in which the Hyst(;in worked is 
furnished liy St, Ib'h'iis, which has a 
population of nearly sixty thousand in- 
liahitants Imt no nn'mlx-r in Parliament; 
while Port Arlington, witli .seareely two 
thousand fi\’(; hundred inhahitants, has 
just as much vote-power as Manchester. 

But the House of Comrnfms is indns- 
triotisly reforming itsi'lf, and reforming 
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out of existence tlic privileges whieli 
have so long ke])t millions of men who 
should have been voters practically mui- 
voters ; and the Distribution liill, wiiioh 
has lj(H‘n led into tlie public view by (lie 
new-born Franchise Hill, is to swei'p with 
a vigorous bi’oom the, old constituenci(‘S. 
All boroughs which have', less than llfteen 
thousand iiihabitanls are to be meiged 
in surrounding county districts ; those; 
boroughs with less than fifty thousand 
inhabitants are to have but oiu* member 
each ; and those* l)e;tweeu tiflv and erne* 
hundred and sixty-live theaisanel are* to 
retain two nu‘mbe*rs eae‘h. All urhan 
const itiu'ucie's with iiieu'e* than one* liuu- 
eire-el and sixty-live the)usaud inhabitants, 
ane] all ce)untie's, without (‘Xee‘})tion, are; 
te) la*. eliviele*d into districts, re'pr(*se'nte*d 
each by a single* inenibe‘r. He>th Sir 
Stalforel Noi'tlicote and Lord Sali'^bnry 
are unde'rstexed te) aelhe*rc warmly to this 
plan, wiiieh has ne'verthi'less been trie'el 
with small siU'ce'ss for se'vea'al \e*ars in 
the Fre'iie-h Farliament. (lambe'tla tiie-el 
with all liis might te) bre'ak up the* siiigh*- 
member constitue‘neie*s, anel te) substitute 
for SrriiUn d'An'uiuii'^scnivut the; Scrntiti 
(h' Listf' ; in othei' words, to leuilel a ceem- 
t)aet and vige)re)us jiarty which ce)uld be 
liandh‘d and e-ont rolled by the; usual 
l)arty age*ncies, rather tlian to allow the 
continuance* in otlice e)f a set eif pe*tty 
represe*utativ(*s, e‘ae*h coinmitte-d te^all the 
hobbies, and possibly all the faults, of 
his small group. Lilierals like* the* late 
Mr. Fawc(*tt, after a careful survey of 
the Hedistril)Utioii Hill t)re)posed by their 
party, decieh'el that they ce)uld not give 
it their su})})ort. Mr. Ce)uitney even 
resigned his ollicc as Se'cretiirv of the 
Treasury, and when he did se) said that 
Mr. Fawcett, if he had live'd, would have 
retired from the postnmster-ge*neralship 
as an indication of his disbelief in the 
one-member system. The Kedistribntion 


Bill, in its present shape, is the l esult of 
a compromise, w'hich seems to have been 
somew'hat 8udd(*nly r(*solved u[)on, and 
to w'hich the leading statesim*!! of l)oth 
[)arties w’ill adheri;, becausi* tlu'y f(*el in 
honoi* bound to do so, although, on 
second thought, they may not lind the 
measure the best that could ha\e. bi'en 
proposed. lt‘irliament pi’ofesscs t(j liave 
b(‘eu anxious to secure a substantial 
rt*))resentation of minorities, and of all 
im[)oriaiit interests, and that it c;in do 
so by s(‘t)aratiiig tlu; rural from the 
uiban voters. 

Tlu* histi)i’y of England for t he past 
thirty yeai’s may be said to represent a 
constant progi'ess towards electoral re- 
form, and towards an amelioi ation of the 
abuse cons(‘(juent on the maintenance 
of piivih*g(‘s, — progress checked and 
hindered, sonu'tinuis absolutely sc't aside, 
by tlu* [)ressing anxiety of attending to 
allairs aliroad. k'mgland is willing and 
abli* to s(*t her house in order, but every 
time she takes tlu; moj) in hand, and 
has made ready to goon witljthc cleans- 
ing, a disturbance outside* calls her 
forth, and the inte'rnal economy must 
suffer for the time being. Two great 
partF's in tlu; enormous- metropolis of 
London are at present eager to do battle 
over the (picrAion of munieliial reform. 
Tlu; absorption, the concentration, the 
centralization jiarty finds itself con- 
fronted by the })assionate admirers of 
the vestry system. Tlie old-l'asliioned 
and amiable gentlemen who have long 
b(*en prominent in vestry affairs look 
forward wdth horror and with some little 
contenn)t to the advent of ])rofessional 
[loliticians ; and the question would bo 
de(‘ided within a year, douiitless in 
favor of the centralizing party, wmre 
it not for the constant aggravation of 
the Egyptian problem, and the necessity 
for the nation to concentrate its strength 
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upon extension and self-piotoetion 
abroad, ^b‘l•v Hkelv the Kc'distribution 
Bill has been put baek for a lonj^ time 
by tlie death of (iordoii at Kliartoinn ; 
blit, aUh()u;^h delayed and liarassed 
by the pi-euliar duties whiel. England 
chooses to assume abroad, the plan of 
lil»eral refoiin is lu-ver reliiajuished. 
During a period of six ^ears of Conserv- 
ati\ e rule, \^ hen Inipi i'ialisin was thought 
of more imj)ortanee by those who laid 
the governing jeower in tlu'ir liands 
than the correction of aluise and the 
conseejuent spread of contentment at 
home, the Eiberals neveu' lost ho})e, and 
they took up tlie uiitinishod \\e)ik wlmn? 
they had left it when tliey left power. 

The centralization of tin* city govern- 
ment in Jamdoii, or, to speak b\ tlu' card, 
the rec< uistructioii of the government of 
T.oiidon by means of a municipal bill, will 
doubtlc'^'^ be tak('U up by the same ikirlia- 
ment ^\hich^vill Inn e to inaugurate soim; 
of the Sternest legislation c\(‘r known in 
England ^^ith regard to the teiiuia* of 
land, and it is not until the tmnire of 
land has lieen changed in its form that 
the absoluti* reconstruction of London 
and of its governnumt can la* hojxai for. 
It is th(‘ ()rivileg(‘s of gentlemen lik(‘ the 
iHikes of Portland, Bcalford, and AVb'St- 
nhnstcr; it is the fact that \'ast tracts of 
land within the nH‘tro[>olitan district 
are in the possession of families from 
whose grasp they will not, under presmit 
legislation, be allowi'd to pass, and of 


aristocratic owners, who have nothing to 
gain and iniieh to lose l)y the mareli of 
po{)iihir im[)rovement, — it is to these 
things tliat tin* delay in the ri'building of 
London, as Paris and Vienna have l)('en 
rebuilt, is to be attributed. No einpiTOf 
can, with magic wtind, cause streets of 
])alaees to rise wlu'ie now thm-e an' 
grimy acres of tlna'i'-story. meandooking 
bouses, ])iiilt of gn'asy bricks. d’he 
landed inleri'sts in London elasli ; they 
could not ])(' l)ronght baianonionsly to 
w<u'k in favor (»f a great inijtrovenu'nl , 
and la.mdon must wait for its ri'birlli 
until tiu' eouniry bas passed throngli its 
bittt'i' (‘Xpeiit'iiee of agi'ai’ian I'efoi'm. 
Doubtlesi Limdon. lik(' Palis, will al- 
wavs be kept more oi' less uiidei' (he 
thumb of Ihirliameiit. for it is tin' eajii- 
tal, and, as siieh. must be subjected to 
vestri(‘tions and inlt's to wliieli otlii'r 
cities iiiigfit with I'eason obj(‘el. Put 
wiien some mighty aiehymist lias melted 
lip in bis eriK'ibie of imniii'ipal reform 
all the anliipie plate and jewelry of the 
Stab', and all the formulas and inbhish 
of tlie petty M'stries, with their mijss- 
jmrposes and tlu'ir mainb'nauee of ohl 
jaivih'ges, tiu'ia' will arise out of the 
vapoi's a capital which, whih' it may 
not be gifted willi tlie ]>eaul\ of more 
sontlK'rn cities, will li:i\ e a might and ele- 
ganc(', and a granih'ur wui’thy of thi^ 
large.st colle(;tion of huimin bi'ings in anv 
civilized count IT. 
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( ’ 1 1 A 1 K K* SI XT Y-S 1C V EN . 

'J'iic I']u)hi(ii)ii I Jciiiori'iiCN . - Sii- ( liiii i(‘s Dilkt- iiiid Mr. ( 'iiHiiiberlaiii. — l-biLrlisii DiiTi'tiK^^ 

aiul PluiniU'Ns ()}■ Sj)c( < li. - - LmkI llailin-loti.^ .Mr, LaSou.-lif're. — ICri” lish Soui-cc-, of Prvciiuc. 

1 ill' Land 'I'ax. llnw it is L\ .idfd. — V'n r d’ladc m l.aiid. — 'J'axiii” the J‘n\ ilct^cd ('lass('>. 
-- d'lic ( 'niiun;;' Miai;.'rrli'. 


( )'!' ('Vt'ii l!i(' first ptMit in 
] ncti'iitlis to dciiv tlinl 
Ihr coiintrv is foriiinlly ciiy.’iycd in Hh* 
krr:idu:d n\oln(ion louard's il(nno<'r:i<*\ 
Now Mild then soiiu' 1 o-jicnii V deniM- 
^oyiK', who wishes |o oldMin liotoiirls MS 
Mil MLi'ilMtor, illsl-sls lliMl the ] tl'oi! r. 'vs is 
iniMeinniw iMlIier iIimii reMl. Miid lliMt 
llothillL^ (‘Mil lit' Mceoni] ilislied .sM\e hy 
\ iohdil Mild ininnMliMte i ('\ olnl ion . Ihil 
this sold of deiiiMeuyin* is not r\en con- 
sidered respeetMtile within (he limits of 
his o\\ n Mil \'M need pMrtN . Miid to he thoiiylit 
not !‘es])eclMl)h‘, in the English scn^c of 
llm w oi d, is (Mjiii\ Mh'iit (o tin* eonijih'te 
WK'ckinLi: of one's hopes. IvMdieMllsin 
itself, fi'oiii the Mi'isloerMt ie point of \ m'w , 
is lIMtlll'llll) tholiyllt low. If M eelltle- 
iiiMiiof hirlliMiid [>osit ion like .“^i! t hniles 
Dilke, or a pnaitleiiiMii of nndouhtt'd ea- 
pMeity and tilnes.s for aflaiis like Mr. 
( hanilu'rlain, openl\ associates with the 
idulieals, he is (pialilied as eeeentrie, lad 
the nnwi'itU'n and unspoken eiitieisni 
which tIios(‘ w'lio daily meet lluvse eiadle- 
inmi in tlu' |)olitieal aiama reseiwe to 
theniseU'cs, is that tludr (‘cei'iitrieit \ Is 
pi'rilonsly neni‘ the veri^e of the disrepu- 
tahha 

Sir (’ha lies Dilke and i\Ir. (diainlx'r- 
lain, ami othi'r advaneiMl standard Iummi- 
eis of the (hnnoeratie idmi, troiiMi' thmii- 
Holves lint littli* as to the opinion of the 
aristocratic class. They oeenpy them- 
selves in the most industrious and prac- 
tical liuinuer with directing the tiacilic 


i*(‘volulion which ^vill hrinix in its train 
eienter chaiiees than any othei’ country 
in ICiirope has seen in this gi'iimation. 
iMr. C'hamherlain is ptuhajis, opmi to the 
teiuoMch of too er(.;it fi'aiikm'ss in 
poinline- out tla* swee[)inc i-cddrms or 
alteiations which are to he made in the 
sNstcnis of ^o\a‘i‘nment and socifda . lie 
rouses MU antaixonism which otherwise 
mieht liaxe slumhered eontentially on its 
cMiwed and paintial IhmicIh's. W'liatiMr. 
Eradlaui:'!!, in his Hall of Seimici', may 
or may not say , is thou<xht hy tlu' nn in- 
hei's of the lloUS(' of Loi‘(ls of small 
eoiiseijucnei' • hilt wlimi a CM hiiict luin is- 
ler and the Diria-tor of tin* lloai’d of 
'hradc op(>nly advo(‘atcs (*hanci's in the 
properts laws. (he\ are roused not only 
to n'sentnu'iil hut to a(‘tion. There 
n(‘M‘r was. in the history of Amerii'an 
political eampaiyninix, a mort* ai'tive, 
(‘uerixv'tie a"d d(‘termiiu‘d canvass of a 
eonntrv than that. imdi*rtaken against 
]\lr. (Madsloui* and his works hy tin* 
>lai-(pu'.>s of Salishury. in tin* autumn 
.•md summer of IN-SI : ncitln*r is (in'rt* in 
the heat of American political sjx'aking 
anv ixri'att'i' v iol(*nce of lauixuace, or, 1 
had almost said, vitnjieration, than was 
manift'st in the speeches of those wlio 
opjiosed the Franchise Hill, d'hnt state- 
liness and eleixanee of diction in wanting 
and speaking on political affairs, which 
was once chara(*teristic of the great lords 
of the country, has long been conspicu- 
ous by its absenee. It wavs the tirmness 
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of tlicii' belief in the dural hlitv of their 
privilege whieli gav(' tlaMu such self-pos- 
session. Now they hegiii lo s<h* that 
till' increase in (lie 1 teinoeraev’s ])<)\ver 
fatally niean^ the decaa'ase of tlieir 
own. 

f'Nt'i y n ell-edneat('(l Ibigli^hin.an of 
Pn^testant training lias that inctinven- 
ient eoiiscieiK'e v hicli will not jiei'init 
him, for a long time, (‘\en wlien it is for 
his own inlcai'st. to ad\o>cate a measure 
which may do wrong to any om\ and 
sinca* the full and frank »^xposui'c by the 
apostil's <'f tilt' new deniocr.aey of the 
ahiist'^ of [)ri\'ileg(* whi(‘h were giafti'd 
njxrn the land systc'in [ind upon tlie 
grounding of political power on tin' [los- 
session of land, inany a lord of high 
degree is beginning to conft'ss tliat a 
change would not lx* uiiwt'h'oine even 
to himself. IVIen like the Martjnis of 
Salisbury, who ha\t' a firm bt'lief in tlu' 
Tmperiid ith'a, in tlu' necessity for Eng- 
land of a etmslanl aggressive attitude, 
in the per[)etuation of Lord Heacons- 
field’s dangerous [Kilicy, ('onifort them- 
selves with the conclusion that no 
democracy can maintain or direct the 
antitpie iiolicy of Great Ihitain without 
ha\ ing the prot(*ction of a g(;vt'rning 
class having leisuie, because of its for- 
tune got from land, to occupy itself in a 
dignified manm'r with th<‘ conduct of 
armi('s and navies, with tlie regulati<^n 
of treaties and tlie chess-board games of 
di[)l(^macy. '‘A di'iiiocracy,” s(^ say 
these ii(d)le lords, “wouhl jilace us in the 
precarious position of a seeontl or third 
clasH jiovver in Kurojie. If wc; have a»i 
n[)heavalof the substiata of society, and 
th(‘ accession to jiowc'r of nmii who know 
nothing of our old plan of government, 
we shall go to war. Give us lieacons- 
field’s game, with its risks and dangers, 
rather than the stay-at-home ])olicy of 
the Radicals, who would break up our 


vast empire ami destroy oui’ intluence 
abroad. Let us not listen to Quakers, 
like l\Ir. bright, and Utopian theorists, 
like I\lr. ('haiiiliej|j^iiii, <u’ to slirieki'is, 
like INIr. Lradlaiigh, who would have us 
I'oueeutrate our whole atU'utioii upon the 
[)oorm- classes at home.'’ IJelween the 
claims ol’ the old aristocracy and tlu; 
new dt'iiiocracy, — claims so diairudri- 
cally opjiosed to c'ach otlu'r, — a lahcral 
minis((*r of w:ir, liki' Lord Ilailington, 
must fr<nn tinu' to tinu', sulTer great 
})('rph'\ily. A Lihei-al cahiiu't, with men 
within it who )»cliev(' that Ifngland 
should send no military forci's on con- 
(piesl, and men within it who beU(;ve 
just the oppositi' thing, is a divided 
force, which can hut suffer from tlu' divis- 
ion. Ulial notable Englisii eonsoieucc 
which ])r('vails. as w(' have; said, among 
th(‘ aristocrati(; as well as lower dowm in 
the social scab', is conspienoiis in the 
ease of the Marquis of HiirLington, tlie 
<‘ldest son of one of tlit' very greatest of 
all th(‘ English land-owners, the Duke of 
I)ev(»nshire, whose estates extend into 
fourt('('n dinVrent counties, ^nd w'ho 
owns lu'arly two hundred^ tiioiisund 
aeia;s of land, which give him almost as 
many pounds sU'iling as annual rtmtal, 
who has forty-two chnrch-liviugs in his 
gift, six magnificent couiitr 3 '-s(‘atH, — 
(’hatsworth, Hardwick, llolker Hall, 
(’omplon Place, liolton Abbey, Uismore 
Castle, — and Devonshire House in Lon- 
don. Not more tlian three centuries 
ami a half ago tlu; head of this great 
Iiouse was an obscure count I’y gentle- 
man in Suffolk ; to-day his descendants 
liold thn'i' i)eerag(‘s and two hundred 
ami twenty tlionsand acres of land in 
Phigland and Ireland. This founder of 
the house w^as William Cavendish, snp- 
p(>s(‘d to lie he who wrote the life of 
(kirdimd Wolsey, ami w^hom Shakespeare 
mentions. The Cavendishes have always 
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bad the reputation of being good land- 
lords, and a more touching demonstration 
of affection was never witnessed in Eng- 
land than at the great Hpithering of the 
tenants at Chatsworth, >vhen Lord Ered- 
erick Cavendish, who had been assassi- 
nated in Ireland, was brought home to 
be buried. 

The Marquis of Ilartington, now a 
comely gentleman of fifty, is reported 
to be utterly frank in his opinions ns 
to the future. lie was once askt-d 
by an American how he could con- 
tribute to a current of opinions wliieli 
would one day sweep away all mem- 
bers of liis class, and he answen'd that 
there was no lielj) for it; by which 
he doubtless meant that his corjscicncc 
compelled him to it. Such imm stnnd 
high in the estimation of both parties; 
at the same time, like the young nolih*- 
man in Mr. lleiiiy James’s story, (lit'y 
have not the remotest notion that all the 
revolutions in the world will ahal(‘ tin* 
amount of their income one jot. Lord 
Ilartington went into the n()usi‘ of (’om- 
inous when he was twenty-three ; thence 
to St. Petersburg, whither he attended 
Earl Granville, who was then ambassa- 
dor ; in process of time, found himself 
vested with a mission of liringing about 
a vote of non-confidence against the 
ministry in Parliament ; did it with 
much skill ; made a parliamentary rejm- 
tation, interspersing his jiolitical labors 
with social enjoyment with the Prince of 
Wales, whose elder he was, and with 
whom he has in his time indulged in 
many a frolic ; and when he was of ma- 
ture years stood in the rather unique 
position of being heir to one of tlie 
noblest of the English duchies, in pos- 
session of a vast income of his own, a 
leader of fashion, and an acknowledged 
leader of tJie Libemls. Minister of war 
tO‘day, h© can look back to the age of 



thirty-three, and reflect that he then 
held the same office. lie was a civil 
Lord of the Admiralty at thirty ; in fact, 
he was fully up to the level of liis ad- 
vantages and improved every one of 
them ; when he could not be in active 
I)olitical ministry he was willing to be a 
postmaster-general. He is one of those 
who like to do everytlnng thoroughly. 
If he drives a drag it is faultlessly cor- 
r'‘ct ill style. lie is a great hunter. 
He loves whist, and lie enjoys to the 
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utmost one of those old-fashioned 
parliamentary sittings, such as some- 
time.s occur over a debate on the 
address, when good sound ])lows are 
-given and taken with perfect temper 
on either side. A stammering and 
mtlier shy speaker, what he says is 
always telling. * 

Some degree of the resentment pri- 
vately cherished against Tx>rd Ilarting- 
ton by members of the landed aristoc- 
racy, who, while they respect, cannot 
agree with him, is visited openly 
iievp^comers, like Mr. Chamberlain,' 
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Iff, called witli English bhintness parvenu , 
like Sir Charles Dilke, who is consid- 
ered as unreasoiiablv radical. These gen- 
tlemen occasionally receive verbal casti- 
gation from some no])le marcjiiis or other 
able aristocratic j)olitician ; but this only 
adds fuel to the tlame of tlieir enthusi- 
asm. Sir C'harh'S Dilke is the brother 
of Ashton Dilke, who died some years 
ago, and who was far more advanc(‘d in 
radicalism than the jjiesent rejuescntii- 
tive of the family and owner of the 
•• Atlumamm," — the jirincipal literary 
critical journal of Limdon, — lias evm* 
presmmal to be. Mr. ('Immberlain does 
not in his speeches talk so much of pos- 
sible republicanism as of practical meas- 
ures for reform in legislation ; but in his 
public writings and sjieeches Sir Charles 
Dilke has clearly shown that he likes r(‘- 
publicanism with a continental tlavor. II(‘ 
was, even when at the L’niversity. thor- 
oughly radical in his ideas, fic' adonal, 
as indeed did every om* who met him, 
the Italian patriot, Mazzini. He is 
said to have attempted to <‘onvert tlie 
Prince of Wales to republi(‘an opinions. 
He had that symmetrical education 
w'hich enaliles all English gentlemen to 
do so much and many things so wi'll. 
To him is due tlie phrase of ‘‘ Grmiter 
Britain,” which has been embodiial in 
Eugli.sh jiolitics. A man of twenty-five, 
he circled tlie world and made a brilliant 
l>ook. At twenty-six he was a Liberal 
leader in Parliament, and the old family 
home in Sloane street w as the scmie of 
many brilliant gatherings of the lights 
of the literary and scientific society of 
Northern Europe. Sir Charles is a 
straightforward politician. Although a 
good Democrat he does not sympathize 
with the* Irish demand for separation, 
doubtless prompted by the growth of the 
atif feeling in Ireland as in Eng- 
jtn?l there have been thread to 


blow up his Sloane-street residence with 
dynamite. On the continent he is popu- 
lar. He has a country-house near 
Toulon, where he goes to get rid of the 
melancholy gathered in the London 
and it gives him a certain pleasure to 
be interviewed by radiciil Frenchmen, 
who attribuk* to him monstrosities of 
statement which make the hair of the 
aristocratic gentlemen in the House of 
Lords stand u[)ou end with horror w'hen 
thi'V read thorn. 

There arc several gentlemen in the 
House of (’omnions who form au able 
addition to the little corps of distin- 
guislH'd and w'calthy Liberals and Radi- 
cals ; men like Mr. Labouchi^re, of 
large fortune, of consummate journal- 
istic ability, freshness of stvle^ and 
charm of manner, yet with frankness 
born of complete independence, and who 
t(*ll the truth to shame the devil, no 
m.attcr if England be the worse for it. 
Mr. Labouchert* is twin member for 
Nortliampton with Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
has wadi and tirmly stood for his col- 
b agiic each time that the great free- 
tliinkcr and frcc-spcakcr baa forced 
his way in only to be ext)elled again 
forthwith from llic House of Commons, 
which dislikes to receive him. 
I^abouclicrc goes everywdiere. Now he 
may be found at MarllK)rough House, 
getting the latest gossip from the Prince 
of Wales, and next he will be heard of 
in hi.s j)luce in the Commons, demanding 
the full w ithdraw ul of the English troops 
from Egy])t. He is a kind of guerilla, 
fighting on the side which pleases him 
])est, and alw'ays anxious for truth, the . 
word which he has inscribed as the title 
of his picturesque and sparkling journal. 

Democracy means, among other things^ 
a careful investigation into the sonroefi 
of revenu . and of expenditure in Eng* 
land ; and during the last ten jea^ the 
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nation has awakened to the fact that this superabundance of power and pat- 
the landed aristocracy has, during its ronage in its hands, the hereditai^. 
long season of privilege, ipanaged to house should frown upon the admission 
abate or abolish the grater part of taxa- to the franchise of the two millions of 
tion upon its land, aijd also to convey voters whose liberation must be ac- 
into its own family cirmes nearly all the counted the final triumph of the Demo- 
important revenues from government cratic spirit in Great Britain. In England, 
service. The statistics on this point qnih* contrary to the case in Ireland, no 
are extremely curious and interesting, gn^at bitterness of feeling seems to 
It is confidently asserted that tli(‘ House enter into tlie agitation for land reform ; 
of Lords represents 211 families of but tin* movement is characterized by 
barons, who have 2,402 peoi)l(‘, hold- the very greatest determination. The 
ing 4,099 offices, receiving from the race (piestion is of course eliminated. 
English nation £31,12G,1H8 annually; The faiJiier, too, has a kind of pity for 
CO families of viscounts, with 00;1 peopl(‘, llu^ gentleman who is stranded finan- 
holding l,5Cl offices, and reedving cially ly having left upon his hands the 
£11,241,202 per year; 2(Hi families of farms which can be no longer worked 
earls, with 8,301 peoph‘, holding h.OC.'l lo advantage; and the farmer looks 
offices^ with £18,181,202 ])er annum; \\ ith a little suspicion upon the elevation 
33 families of manpiises, uitli C2C of tlie agricultural lal)orer to political 
persons in 1,232 offices, at I'Hjhi.TO.b) indep(*ndence. Such is the respect for 
yearly ; and finally, 28 ducal families, rank in England that then* is a kind of 
with 510 people, holding 1,013 olliees, reluctance to t:ike away, or to hint at 
at £0,700,090 every vejir. d'lms the taking away, the broad acres upon which 
gigantic total of 108A millions sterling the «lueal and baronial (daims and fortunes 
remains in the hands or in the disposi- aii* fonmled. There is not, nor ever can 
tion and gift of the House of Lortls. be, the least pos.sil)iIity of a Jacquerie in 
What ducks and drakes the coming De- England. The Democracy is cool and 
mocracy will make of this money, and long-headed, and understands that it 
how quickly it will wrest it from the must keej) itself well in hand to gain its 
hands of the hereditary House! The victory by \otes, not by shouting and 
stinging English statement that the pub- fighting. To fight were hopeless; ta 
lie service is a house of refuge for tlie demonstrate in noisy crowds is of corn- 
poor relatives of the aristoeraev is p.aratively little use. In last summer’s 
founded upon absolute fa(!t. Tliese ap- campaign each party ridiculed and de- 
poiutraents, represented in the 13,888 nied the authenticity of the other’s 
offices, which the House of Lords in one demonstrations in mass meetings. The 
way and another disjioses of, are in the volt* is the thing, and the Democratic 
army, the navy, the church, the uiii- voters feel that in time they will be more 
versities, the Colonial and Indian civil tliaii a match for aristocracy and plu- 
and military administrations, — the es- tocracy combined, 
tablished church furnishing some of the The statistics of land-ownership, |Dd 
fattest places. There are hundreds upon particularfy in England and Wales, have 
hundreds of appointments of £10,000, been very carefully collected by the oopx 
£ 5 , 000 , £ 3 , 000 , £1,500, and £1,200 tending parties since 1872>^ wb 
yearly. It is not astonishing that, with agitation took definite 
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Stuart Mill and Ji^n Bright had made 
^ifiany statements iis to the monopoly of 
land in the kingdom; and so a Parlia* 
tnentary Commission was csUblished to 
investigate the holdings of rentals, and 
came before the public with the aston- 
ishing statement that, instead of there 
being few, there were a great many 
owners of land in the three kingdoms ; 
in fact, that there were more Ilian 
1,100,(100 persons, having a combined 
holding of 72,000,000 acres. They 
took care, however, to exclude such 
pails of certain counties lus are included 
in the metropolis of London, wdiich w'ould 
have made a very great difference in 
their aggregate. Furth(‘rinore, they had 
reckoned leaseholders as ow ners, which, 
as a member of Parliament said at the 
time, w'as very mnch like calling a hired 
horse an owmal horse. They liad also 
tWnbled into this curious return of land- 
ownershi[) all tlie crown projiorty, tlie 
war-oflices and raihvay projierty, the 
asylum, almsliousi's, charity, poor, and 
other trustees ; chureh- wardens, parish 
and police-officers, colleges, ecclesias- 
tical commissions, and dozens of other 
bodies or persons who could not oflieially 
be defined as ow'ners of land. They 
also stated the extent of commons and 
waste lands in such a manner as to 
render their whole return uritrustw'orthy 
and misleading. From careful returns 
made in 1874 it appears that in Eng- 
land and Wales 12 persons own more 
than 1,000,000 acres; 66 persons, 
1,917,076 acres; 100 persons possess 
3,917,641 acres; 280 persons, 5,425,764 
acres, or nearly one-sixth of all the en- 
gifflosed land in the two countries ; 523 
persons own one-fifth of all England 
and Wales; 710 own one- fourth of both 
oouujtrieB ;i674 persons possess 9,267,031 
^jjites 10,207 persons {)os8e88 two- 
of^^e whole of England and 


Wales; 4,900 men own more than half 
England and Wales ; 26 persons own half 
the county of Northumberland, which 
contains 12,200 acres. In Scotland a 
striking instance of land absorption is 
that of the Duke of Sutherland, who 
owns nearly oiie-eighleeiith part of the 
whole land. In Ireland, out of the 
whole area of tw enty million odd acres, 
12 persons own 1,297,888 acres; 292 
persons own one-third of the island ; 744 
own nearly ono-lialf of it ; and two-thirds 
of the land of Ireland is possessed by 
1,942 people. 

The aim of the new’ democracy is free 
trade in land, tin' prevention of the ap- 
proi)ri.atioii of common lands by private 
land-owners, ve ry possibly a change in 
the system of tenure, increase of land- 
ow’iK'rs, and the game-law’s, the con- 
version of lands now' lying idle to tlie 
Hup[>]y of food, tlius lessening the neces- 
sity for fori'ign imports, and the bring- 
ing up of the land tax to its old level 
of four shillings in the jK>und, — a tax 
that was levied by legislation in the 
time of William and Mary, but that 
has been ngularly avoided by an in- 
genious system of allotments and re- 
demptions ever since. The democratic 
statisticians reckon that some thirty or 
forty millions might be restored to the 
annual revenue if the tax-evading land 
owners could be made to pay up. The 
redemptions or sales of laud tax, at 
eighteen or twenty odd years’ purchase, 
according to value, came in at the time 
of Mr. Pitt, who took any means to raise 
money ; and it has been practically main- 
tained ever sinoe by the system of 
quotas. In the south counties of Great 
Britain the land-owners have rarely been 
made to pay more than one shilling in 
the pound; many have had to pay but 
six pence, some only one penny ; and 
some less than a farthing. The general 
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arerage for land taxation of Great 
Britain was only one and three-fourths 
pence, in the assessments of 1877-78. 
“ This/’ says the author of a powerful 
article on the British Be venue System, 
“is a pretty account to be given of a tax 
called by act of Parliament one of four 
shillings in the pound on the full annual 
value.” In fourteen years of the reign 
of William 111., the whole public income 
from all sources wjis £107, 437, r> 10, to 
which the land tax contributed more 
than one-fifth of the total amount. But 
in 1883 the public income from taxes 
and ordinary receipts amounted to €87,- 
20f),184, to whicli the land hix con- 
tributed but one-eighty-second })art of 
the whole. 

Thus the coming struggle to put the 
taxation upon the privileged class, to 
modify, substitut(‘, pos.sibly withdraw, 
many of their priviU'ges, to bring into 
the public service new classes of nam not 
representing H[)eoial families, (tr branches 
of families, to establish [larty govmn- 
ment rather than class government, — all 


this is meant by the democratic andf; 
radical revolution in England. There 
is no need to fear bloodshed, or ruin of 
property. The Englishman is eminently 
conservative, and especially with regard 
to the sacreduess of property. There 
will be changes of owmership without 
destruction of the things to be owned. 
In 1832 the first Reform Bill w'as 
thought ))y the conservatives to have a 
leign of terror behind it; but 18G7 camo 
slowly to the front and brought no grizzly 
horrors of revolution. The conservative 
eountry squire might say that the prog- 
ress of these reforms had indirectly 
bnuight about the dynamite atrocities 
and th(‘ l evolt across the Irish channel ; 
but few would l)e willing to gi’ant this. 
Betweim ISGT and 1-884 a iKwv England 
has be(m coiLsiructed within old England, 
but it is still behind the curtain. It wil^- 
appear in the twinkling of an eye one 
day presently, and then all the world 
will eousider its advent natural and 


proper. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-EIGHT. 


Public and Popular iSpcftktM'4. — Spui-frcon in his Tiibernacle. — 'Pin* To’npt'i-ancc Question. — The Finan- 
cial Holorm Lcuiznc. — Facts lor Ilich iiiid Poor. — ltr:i(ll:in;^h in the Hall of .Sci(Mice. — Republican 
Meet ill;: in Trafal^^ar Square.— ( iladstonc at a runcral. — “ Oh ' IJow Dreadful ! Public Mcctinjjs 
in Fn;,daud. — Tlie I.ord Mayor of Loinlon. — Banquets at tlic Mansion House. — The City Com- 
panies. — “ Lord Mu\ or’s l)ay.‘’ — Tlie Ihoccssiou. 


A L'riIO[’(Hl tli(‘ Radicals arc from 
time to time <lis[>os>cal scollin^ly to 
deny that the IIoiiso of Commons and 
the liotise of L()rds constitute a }>eo- 
ple’s j>arli:iiiu'nt, they tire in no wise 
deprivetl of the most ample opportnni- 
lios for public and even noisy tliscus- 
sion of all the tpie^tions which vitally 
concern Great Britain. The frankness 
and plainiH'ss of s[)ecch so prevalent 
in Parliannuit, tlu‘ indisposition to dis- 
guise nnsavory trntlis by ambigtions 
phrases, are still more appartmt in the 
speeches of public orators not in political 
life ; and while thi'V do not (juite jctich 
the virulence s<nnetimcs (•(‘marked in the 
addresses of politicitms in Amerieti, yiT 
they are extremely pltiin. We htive in 
America heard so much of tin* intibility 
of the English to speak in ))ul>lic frei'Iy 
and without embarrtissnient, tlnil it some- 
what surprises an American residing for 
a short time in London to discover a 
great number of excellent public orators 
outside as well as within the sphere of 
politics. 

Two men who s})eak directly Uy the 
public heart, who.se s{)hereB of influence 
are widely different, and whose reputa- 
tions have passed far beyond the ])oun- 
<|aries of their native land, merit a 
moment our attention. Spurgeon and 
^radlaugh are great forces in the metrop- 
|^|iforc^ which are undoubtedly used 
. Spurgeon is intensely spirit- 


uab abounding in homely metaphor, 
yet sometimes momiting to the height of 
genuine I'Uxpieiue. He sways Ms trC' 
mciidous congregation, made up from the 
lower middle classes of London’s shop- 
men, workmen, and women, irresistibly 
wliiitlicvcr vay In* wills. To the thou- 
sands for \Nhoiii the higher intcBctunl 
life is scarcely possible he is an unfail- 
ing fountain of inspiration, and ho draws 
to tlie huge Taliernaclc, ns it is called, 
perha)>s the odde.stcoiieclion of strangers, 
from all parts of the world, that can bo 
found in any building used as a church. 
Forcignei's go out of curioHity, the 
piously inclint‘d visit the Tabernacle to 
judge for themselves ^'f Spurgeon’s spirit- 
ual force, and hundreds of the Arabs of 
London, — jieojde homeless and almost 
destitute, men and women from the 
slums, — steal into the great galleries as 
if coming to the sanctuary for a refuge 
w'hich they can find nowhere else. Spur- 
geon rarely touches directly on the great 
national topics, but, when he does, his 
touch is firm and vigorous. His denun- 
ciation of a mistaken jiolicy has weight 
which is felt up river at Westminster. 
In him are none of the tricks and follies 
found in the delivery of the fashionable 
clergyman. There is no hesitai^cy, no 
cougMhg, and no interpolation of “ Ahs " 
and ‘‘Ohsd' Indeed, all the great 
English speakers enunciate their W4>rda| 
quite ftilly and clearly, and with miuii the 
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same inflection found in American ora- outside, divided into stSls with high 
tors. partitions, the fever for class distinfin^' 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle, in which tions prevailing even in thefse establish*^ 
Spurgeon preaches, is certainly one of ments. To foreignei's, nothing can bo 
the curiosities of London. It stands in more comfortless than these dens, where 
a rather frowzy section of the great city, the new comers constantly ciowd out 
— where rambling streets, ill-kept, are those who })recede them, and where the 
lined wdth low and dingy houses ; and as language and the atmosphei e leave much 
the great congregation of nearly seven to be desired. TIu? worthy gentlemeii 
thousand persons pours out of the Taber- of the Financial Reform Association — 
nacle, on Sunday mornings, it is com- a league established nearly forty years 
pelled to pass through a double row of ago for tlie advocacy of economical gov- 
degraded men and women, who are wait- eminent, just taxation, and perb'ct free- 
ing impatiently for the opening of the doni of trade — constantly lay before 
public houses from one to thna' o’clock, the people the ruin wrought on the 
The amiable Londoner of the u}>p(‘r nation by the favors heaped upon the 
class, when asked to give a good lenson publican because he contributes so pow^- 
for the laws regulating the sale of liipior erlully to the revenue. This Reform 
on Sunday in the British capital, frankly League says a I'evolution is needed in 
confesses that he knows notliing of it, hsc.al matters, when the lands of the 
save that it seems planned to promote rich pay but £1 ,000, 000 sterling a year 
rather than check intemperance. On a in land tax. while the pijie and jiot pf 
dull Sunday the Loudon workers and the laViorer pay foO.OOO.OOO sterling 
the equally large class of people out of per annum in customs and excise duty; 
work rise late, and, instead of bending when the rich man’s quota of taxation 
their thoughts on church and chaix'l (for is collected from him cheatily and 
lu England the dissenting churches are directly, but the workingmen’s allot- 
called chapels, to distinguish tlumi from ment is collected by a system that robs 
the established Episcopal church), pac(' them of still another £:K),000,000 ster- 
the streets or linger at corners, longing ling In the iirocess ; when the lands 
for the moment when the Sunday carouse which are bequeathed by the rich at 
may begin. . In the mid-day hours the diaith iiay no i)robate and little succes- 
gin-palace doors swing widely open, long sion duly, but tlie savings of the people 
processions of miserably clad people in the lower and middle classes arc taxed 
hasten to and fro, bearing jugs or hot- at the rate of six and one-half millions 
ties, or crowd around the high counters, yearl}' by probate and legacy duties ; 
paying their hard-earned money for that when the remedy of the law and the 
which is not bread. At three o’clock transfer of small land and house prop- 


they are turned out, and the doors are 
banged remorselessly together ; but from 
six o’clock again gin and rum reign 
supreme until a late hour. Throughout 
each quarter of London inhabited by 
the p<K)r classes the public bouses have 
monopolized the best street corners. 
Uicy are of unifonu type, neatly painted 


erties is kept out of the reach of the 
mass of tlie i)eoi)le by the heavy exactions 
in deed stainjis and other legal feCO^ 
and charges ; when sobriety and teu^l 
perance are discouraged by a tax' of 


£4,500,000 sterling per anhum on the 
workman’s tea, coflTee, and cocoa, 
the workman has to pay stUBSMBT 
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millioBS fol^the collection of these 


^, 500 , 000 : 

The Financial Reform League is not 
in error in condemning the excise as one 
of the most grie\ous burdens on the 
})eople. These excise duties ^^erc first 
imposed in England in Ihhf). They were 
then solely laid on public drinks, — Ix'or, 
cider, spirits, coffee, and tea, — and flu'V 
took the ])lace of a revenue, hitherto 
due from tlie land in the sliape of feudal 
rents. The amount of tin' latter revenue 
in l(W;o was finojMIO st(‘i'ling p(‘r year, 
liut the amount of the newly imposed 
excise was £GI0,()(i(f sterling p(‘r annum. 
Thus, tin* facility with which the iioor 
can be loblx'd for the benefit of the rich 
being establisht‘d, the retention of excis{' 
ever since a.sagieat Itranciiof the n'veniu' 
Inis followed. The ftunous malt duty 
was abolislnsl some time ago; but Mr. 
Gladstone substituted for it. in lH,s(), 
an excise on bi'er, whieli has since 
brought in an enormous reveniu'. It 
seems to the imj)arlial obserxer as if l))e 
English workman drank bis beer and 
spirits in large (piantities to no otb(*r 
end than to aid in supporting the tl(‘(‘ts 
and nrmitis of Her Lritaniiie Maj(‘sty, 
and the niainU*nan(‘e of her great Ixaly 
of collectors and officials throitgb<;ut tlu^ 
immense extent of tcri'itory over wliicli 
the English tiag floats. Hut the work- 
man would ])rol)abIy say, a.s indeed be 
docs say. when the subject is Inamglit to 
Ills attention : — 

“ D — n a man’s eyes, 

If ever he tries 

^ To rob a poor man of his beer." 

Mr. Spurgeon, from liis oiitlor)k in the 
high pulpit of ids Tabernacle, sees clearly 
wliat is goingon around him, and battles 
against the intemj)erance of the lower 
classes ; but the battle i.s a long and 


The stronghold of the redoubtable 
Bradlaugh, whose name is as familiar as 
that of the Prince of Wales to London- 
ers, is in an unpretentious structure in 
Old Street, in the City Itoad, — another 
quartiw which to American eyes seems 
shabby and somewhat degraded. All 
around it are the humble, although 
cleanly, houses of the commoner sort of 
mechtinics ami laborer.s, liberally inter- 
spersed with the shining gin-palaces 
above alluded to. Within the Hall of 
Science, a.s ^Ir, Lradlaugli’s secular 
church is called, order, however, reigns 
supreme. There is always a great crowd 
to hear the distinguislu'd orator and 
Kepubliean, who is usually accompanied 
on the plalforiu (»y Mrs. Ih'sant, whose 
nanu' lias Ih'cu so long associated with 
his work, or ]»y some other of tlie ladies 
or gt'iitlemen of ilic advanced Iiadi(;al 
party in the kingdom. Sti'ang('rs of all 
shades of opinion aie welcome, and now 
and then a ^tul■^ly supporlc'r of the Mon- 
nreliy gels up in his phu'c and indulges 
in an assault on Lradlaugh, if it hap- 
])ens to be one of tbos(‘ nights when that 
orat<»r atta('ks what lie calls *• Tlie House 
of lirumswiek.” Notliiiig can exceed 
the ingenuity with which Bradlaugh 
manages to escape tlie accusfition of dis- 
lov.alty, whili! at tin; same time he plainly 
condcnms Monarchy as a system. To 
be rated as ‘‘ disloyal” in England is to 
]>e not rc8iH‘ctal>lc, and would bo pretty 
nearly equivalent to social ostracism. 
Bradlaugh is a born controvtirsialist, and 
of n<3 mean order. should have been 
a politician, and would have been far 
more useful to the state in that capacity 
than in his coveted rdlc of simjile agitator 
and social economist. In his oratory, 
which is nearly always striking, some' 
times brilliant, often profound, there are 
slight traces of an early humble origin — 
nameless shi^ boleths — lafyses from 
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priety in speech, which seem to cling 
more closely in England than in America 
to men who have fought their way up 
from the bottom. Bradhiugh never for- 
gets what is due to his congregation, 
which gives him an abiding place, a foot- 
hold, in the great city, the majority of 
whose inhabitants is entirely hostile to 
him. But he knows that out beyond Lon- 


lays down his accusations® ^f what has 
or has not been done in Parliament* 
House. Then the crowds start in pro- 
cession for Westminster, but are always 
turned back by the police before they 
reach Parliament, and disj)er9e gofxl- 
humoredly, without more than the usual 
proix>rtion of broken heads, when the 
people are “out” in London town. In 
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don, and outside of the trading class, Paris this would l)e magnified into the 
there is an England which listens to him jwopoitions of a great riot ; the prime 
with admiration and res|)ect. minister would be asked to “ explain ; ^ 

Now and then he sallies forth on some one would say that a revolution 
some great occasion, i*egardlcss of the was at hand. But it is thought odd if j 
danger, always prominent in London, of on a Lord Mayor’s Day, or on the return 
butting his head against the law. He from the Derby, there be not some well- 
flummons thousands of the populace to cracked heads. The blows seem to' be 
meet him in Ttafalgar square at the foot the result of suiq)lus energy rath^ 
of the Nelson monument, and there he a disposition to do injury. I 
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in front of IRfeki-iug Cross half-a-dozen 
rough young feillows push into the very 
midst of a Lord Mayor’s procession, 
striking ont riglit and left, rolling over 
and over in their haste, and coming out 
on the other side all in the best of good 
nature, each having taken the other’s 
buffeting as a part of the ceremony. 

Bradlangh naturally frowns on dis- 
order, and the authorities have no fear 
of liis meetings, llalf-a-dozeii gigantic 
j>olicemen stroll sleepily through the 
crowds, and if a disturbance occurs they 
walk lazily towaids it, confident that^ it 
will have ceased and that tlie disturbers 


will be dLS})ersed by tlu' time the rc[>rt‘- 
sentativesof the law arrive on the scene. 
Bradlaugh at the bar of the House of 
Commons ; Bradlaugh in the lobby of 
the House, scuflling with tlieoflieiaL who 
expel him ; Bradlaugh in tlu* courts, 
where he is prosecuted for technical 
irregularities ; Bradlaiigli in ids own 
vigorous iiewsjiaper and in liis reported 
lectures, in Ids books, and on Ids John- 
street platform, — is a figure which lamdou 
will miss more than it now fancies when 
he has passed away. He addN to the 
piquancy and pieturescpieness of public 
life, and, wdien the iiew' T)einocracy has 
got far on its road, he will probably grow 
tamer and more dignified, settling into a 
permanent and comfortable placi*. At 
present he is })roud to be called atheist, 
which dread word carries with it Ids con- 
demnation iu every orthodox household 
in Londcni. Democrat, Ibjpublican, 
energetic advo(;ate of t(‘mj>erance, he is 
never happy if not in opposition. When 
the ix)lice forbade him to sp(‘ak w'itldn 
the limits of Devon] )ort he made his 
address from a l>oat on the waters of tlie 
Tamar which was three feet from Dev- 
onport shore, but outside its jurisdic- 
tion ; when the mechanics of London 
bad^uilt a ball on a lot of land which 


was suddenly claimed by the landlord 
and adjudged to him by the cdurits, and 
when this greedy landlord claimed, ac- 
cording to law, the building also, Brad- 
laugh came up with a hundred men who 
carried the building off piecemeal. 
When Disraeli discovered, in 1868, that 
Bradlangh’s paper, the “National Re- 
former,” luid never deposited the £800 
of caution moni'y exacted by the law as 
a preventive against blasphemous or 
seditions })ublieations, and when he 
called on Bradlangh to jiay uj) or cease 
to print, Bradlauglfs only response was 
the insertion, niuh'r the heading of the 
journal, of this phrase. ‘‘ A Paper pub- 
lished in Defiance of the Interdiction of 
the English Government.” Fm' this he 
wa^ brought before a jury, but the case 
was (hopped. Gladstone, when be 
came into the niinistrv, took it uj> and 
pros(*cut('d it. Imt it Avas taken by Brad- 
laugh to tlie Su})reme Courts, and there 
the atheistic orator Avas victorious on 
every point. 

Bradlaugh is very pojiular in Paris, 
when* he is md (piite understood, but is 
supposed to be someth iug very radical 
and (lesi)erate. He tinds a certain sup- 
j)ort among the respectable F»ench Radi- 
cals, for whom his atheism is not »o 
shocking as it is to the English Liberals. 
The voters of Northami)tQn, who have 
sent 1dm three times to the House of 
Commons, Ix'lieve in and admire him. 
His colleague, the witty and wealthy Mr. 
Lahouch^re, j)art owner of the “ Daily 
News ” and sole })ro|)rielor of the 
sprightly “ Truth,” never loses an 
opportunity in the House of Commons 
to gh'c Bradlaugh a lift, and does it 
with much grace and courtesy. 

To bring out the volcanic force which 
lies at the l)ottom of Bradiaugh’s tem- 
perament, he must be deeply moved by 
an attack, not uj)on himself, but upon^ 
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some (ioolriue dear to him, or Home one 
who enunciates theories which he holds 
sacred. He is the least self-conscious 
of jncn. If he alludes to himself it is 
only as the representative of others. J 
once lieard him in an in8))ired burst of 
oratory, which, like many others, ])assed 
away without record, but it wns (Mioiij^h 







street, when hejwaJi(lil|| iid^ty cou- 
gregn^n he goes to the grassy slopes. of 
Hyde^l^ark, or stands amid the sculpt- 
ured lions which lie around the Nelson 
Memorial. 

Mr, llradlaugh is no longer looked 
ii|)on by the Conservatives, since the ad- 
vent of Mr. C'hamberlain, ii*s the chief of 



LOUD MAYOR’S DAY. — 8A1LOUH IM I’JtOL’KSSlON, 


to give any speaker lasting fame. lie 
was describing the persistence of his 
own purpose, and his faith in tlie ulti- 
mate rt^Bults towards which he strove. 
Few men in England, few in Euroi>e, 
could have spoken better than he did 
then ; none could have carried in their 
words greater weight of conviction. He 
dotis not need a larger room tlian the 
diminutive ‘‘Hall of Science/' in John 


terrors. His star has perhaps paled a 
little before the lustre of the career of 
this slight, boyish-looking man, who, 
from the platfonn in Birmingham as 
from his place in Parliament, states the 
most revolutionary propositions in (ipiet 
and dignified language,^ adding to them 
that authority which comes from his 
position as n memlxir of the Cabinet. 
“ He wore/' says Mr. Lacey, in^s re- 
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cently publisbe^^ tliary of the two Par- or a distinguished merchant, is found 
liaments, ‘‘on tlie ()ocft$iop of ,1^ first next on the paper, and presents his 
ap]f>earance, in 1877, in th© Ilonsi^, not views. Then^ the resolution is “ put,” 
spectacles, with tin or brass rims, as and it is at this point that the nnox- 
Felix Holt would inevitably have done pected speeches l\a})pon in and add to 
had his sight bt‘en impaired, but an eye- the interest. In the Tniversity meetings 
glass — i)ositively an e}e-gla.ss.” Mr. in the S{)ring ; at the great assemblies in 
Lace^' goes on to infoian us that the St. .biines’s Hall, in London, St. George’s 
Conservatives had a })ieeoneeived notion Hall, in Liverpool, and that famous 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s ap])ea ranee and building when* John Plight has for so 
maiMicr ; that they had “ evolv<*d some many years held forth before his always 
fancy picture,” and that they w’ere admiring eonstituents, in Rirmingham, 
greatly surprised ‘‘ at seeing the genial the audimiees an* so similar to our own 
member for Birmingham in It coat, and that an American feels at home among 
even a waistccrtit, and on hearing him tliem. 

SfK'ak very good i^ngtish in a qiiii't, un- At the hos})it:d>le l)oanl of the Lord 
demonstrative manner.** A Ibulieal w^ith Mayor of J.ondon. and in the nnmerons 
an eye-glass and a bank ac'connt apj>eari*d corporation buildings in tin* “city,” 
to the Conservative mind an anomaly, so many great spt*eeli('s aia* made yearly, 
fixed is tbe impression that those who 'i'he I.oid Mayoi* oi-c upies a lofty posi- 
ask for hind-and-revenue reform are tion, ami one w liieh costs him dearly to 
greedy and needy Socialists in disguise*. ki*ej) up. Put (‘verv incumbent of the 
All the Liberals, without exception, are olliee tak(*s a ^peeilll piide in Hp(!nding 
looked upon somewhat askance by tbe tin* I’K.ooo wl)i(‘li the city gives him for 
Conservative [people in tb.e <'ountry dis- bis yar. and as mueli more out of his 
tricts. Mr. Lacey hinisi*lf tells us that <>wn poeki*t, while he is lodged .‘it the 
an old lady, rt'ured in an atmosphere ^Iansit)n House, iu eiitertainiug^political, 
of clericalism, on having (Ihidstone literary, and (*ommereial dignHaries and 
|winted out to her among the eeUduities eeb‘britii*s. IL* Imlds the t|||||t place 
at the funeral of a distinguished fri(*nd, in the city, after the sovJHjn, and 
whispered, ‘*Oh, how dreadful I I do is the* only imiii in England \\tio can say 
tnist he is not coming to create a dis- when he is w itiiin his own lK)imdarie8 
tiirbanee.” that In^ lias jireeedenei* of the Prince 

Public meetings in England arc al- of Wab*s. George IV. disputed this 
ways conducted aeeoriling to certain privih*ge, but it has never been ques- 
well'Cstabligbed and long-practised rules, tioned since his time. The Lord Mayor 
but are characterized by much the same is annually chosen, by what is called the 
freedom and energy of ex}»re8si<jn found Livery, in the last days of September in 
in America. There is none of the east- each year, and rules a twelvemonth, 
iron fomiidism which flourishi's on the He is ordinarily the senior alderman, 
Continent, and the English plainness of the city proper having twenty-six wards, 
©xpression flourishes to the fullest ex- each returning an alderman, and sub- 
tent. A meeting always lias a resolu- divided into precincts, each of which 
tion laid before it ; speeches are then returns a common-council man. The 
matle by tbe mover and the seconder, after Livery men who clioose the Mayor are 
which a noble lord, or a lit. Rev. bishop, the chief dignitaries of the Trade Com- 
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panics, who furnish a voting constitu- 
ency of about ten tliousand persons. 
They, with the senior aldeJrmen, choose 
the principal officers of this ancient city 
corporation, the style of wliich is the 
Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of 
London. Next to the Lord Mayor are 
two sheriffs and a recorder, whicli latter 


palac^|did appears a little out of place 
in th^midst'of the intense bustle and 
hurry over the^' smooth pavements in the 
vicinity of Lombard street and the Bank. 
On reception nights, and when grand 
banquets are given, the Egyptian Hall 
is open. This lofty room can accommo- 
date four hundred guests, and the din- 



DINNEli WITH THE LORD MAYOR. 


functionary officiates in the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, held at Guildhall. This recorder 
has an unlimited jurisdiction, both legally 
and equitably, for cases within tlie city 
boundaries. His court is one of the 
curiosities of London, the modes of pro- 
cedure being derived from the ancient 
customs of the city, in large part. The 
Mansion House, the official residence of 
the Lord Mayor, is a rather gloomy 
structure, built in imitation of an Italian 


ners arc veritable feasts. The Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress — the Mayor 
in his civic robes, with his gold chain of 
office — personally receive their guests, 
who are then assembled in the ban- 
queting-room in the order of precedence 
BO rigidly established in England. Be- 
hind the Lord Mayor is a massive row 
of gold and silver plate, the antique 
treasures of mighty London ; and near 
him stands a bearded functionary with a 
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stentorian voice, who^^tiuty it is to cry 
the toa^ as they aroiannouucech The I 
turtle, the Madeira, and the clarets of 
the Mansion House are far-famed, and 
one sees at the tiihle of the great Mayor 
those traditional figures of aldermen 
which lie seeks elsewhtue in ^ain. 

The riches c>f (‘cilain of the trading 
guilds are almost fahulous. Tludr yearly 
incomes from ancient iin t'stments, for 
which they have no fK»ssihh‘ use nnh\ss 
for charity, are, it is said, si^nandered in 
costly lianquets, and in the a<kJnmnlatioii 
of ricli stocks of wines ; so tfaat it is not 
strange if the alderroeu of London have 
fal paunches and rosy cheeks. Tiiere 
are no less than eighty-t^o of these eil v 
companies, eacli one having its hall, and 
all being rated in tin* order of [n ec<*d(*nc*y. 
Guildhall, in King street, Cln'iipside. 
the town-hall of the city of London, is 
the chief of all the halls, and is rich 
witli historic memories. It is in this 
room, where the colossal giants (log and 
Magog keep watch, where six <*r .sevim 
thousand people may hr as.seinlded on 
great oceasions ; and there, f«*r more, 
than three hundred and fifty ytairs, the 
inauguration dinners of tlm Lord Mavors 
of Ijondon have Liken jilace. I'here 
the Sovereign dines on tln^. Ixird Mayor’s 
Day ivhich 8i«*ceeds ids or her corona- 
tion. There George IT. met with vVlex- 
ander of Russia and Fiederick William 
IIL of Prussia, nt a great dinner, which 
cost £25,000, and at which, it is said, 
gold and silver plate worth £200,t)00 
was employed. There have heeif held 
the successive dinners which have marked 
the progress of the Reform hills since 
1831 ; and when the mighty hall is 
up with the six or seven thousand 
gas-jets, arranged in stars, mottoes, and 
devices, and when at the dinner on 
Lord Mayor’s Day,, the Mayor and his 
guests marsballed to the banquet by 


the/. 4 f^d tniinpets, and*the twelve 
hun<fi«cl invited guesTs sit down to din- 
ner, the spectacle 48 highly iirii)08ic|f^". 
This dinner aiuuially (^osts £1,500, of 
which the dty gives £200, the Lord 
Mayor half, and the tw'O sheriffs the 
other half of th(' remainder. Mr.Timbs, 
in his ‘‘ Curiosities of London,” toll ns 
that for this colossal feast foidy huge 
turtles are slauglitered. and the serving of 
tlie dinnej’ recpiiiis two hundred servants 
and (fight thousand [ilati' changes. 

The most ancient of the great city 
compa tiles is tin' mereiu's, whose^ char- 
ter was granted in 130;>. Next come 
the grocers: tla n the fish-mong(?rs ; . 
then the g*d(Liiiitiis, skinners, aud 
bakers, whose ehartiMs are earlier, but 
whos<‘ rank seems to liaAc Iteen deter- 
mined as l('ss. q'jnM) eome tin* saddferB, 
carp(mters, weavers, and parish clerks* 
Out of tin* Merei rs’ ('ompany have COme 
kings. princ(‘s. ninety-i'ight Lord Mayors, 
and the illnstri(»ns Whittitigtou and 
Gresliam. It is said that the Fish- 
^longers’ Company purchased the land 
ne;ir London Lridge, on which stands 
oin* of its halls, at the enormous rate of 
£f»:i0.(Mi0 per acre. This c*ompany has 
ftirnislied tifty L<»r(l Mayors to IjOikIod. 
The ban(jU(*ting-halls, the museums of 
]»lale and treasure, the ft* 8 tival and pict- 
ure-rooms of these ainfient companies 
give, as nothing else can, an idea of the 
accumulation of wealth and the splendor 
brought together on the dingy banks of 
tlie Thames. 

The 0th of November, generally 
foggy of muddy and rainy, is Lord 
Mayor’s 15aj in I.K)ndon. Then the 
newdy elected functionary jirix^eeds from 
the Mansion House westward, along 
Fleet street, and the Strand, past thfl^ 
site of old Temple Bar (which was 
demolished a few years ago) , on-^ %0 < 
Westminster, Wiiere he takes the oath 
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before the Baron of the In 

reoenj; years the proccsRiou has varied 
viitch in character^ according to the 
fancy of the mayor-elect. Sometimes it 
is miliUiry, allegonoal, or liistorical in 
character. But one is sure to see Gog 


-'k ‘ 

hold are no lesi5C||pi tvv<ml^ gentlemen. 
The MansionTIotilte is rent free, and the 
platetand ornaments are wortli £30,000 
or £40,000. The Lord Mayor keeps 
three tables, a fine retinue of servants, 
and in the old days, like a very monarch. 
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and Magog, and a good fight, iK'forc the 
procession has passed by the point from 
which he views it. The Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress ride in their state coach, 
followed by the sheriffs in their state 
coaches, and by aldermen. 

The city gives the Lord Mayor his 
conch, but not his horses. He is ex- 
pected to supply the Lady lyfayoress with 
lier carriages and horses. In his liouse- 


he kept his own particular fool. He is 
chief l^utlcr to the Sovereign at coronation 
feasts. On state occasions, he wears a 
massive silk robe, richly embroidered ; 
at courts and civic meetings, a violet 
silk robe with fur, and bars of 
velvet; and when he presides at the 
Criminal Court, or on the bench at the 
Mansion House, a scarlet robe with tarn 
and borders of black. . As 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-NINE. 

“ The City.” — The Daily Pilgrimai^e to It. — Exact Limits of the City District. — Demolition of Temple 
Bar. — The Griffin. — Fleet Street. — Chaucer’s liattlo in this Famous Avenue. — The Newspaper 
Region. — The Temple. — The Inns. -The Law Students. — St. Paul’s and its Neighborhood. — 
The Ciypt in St. Paul’s. — The Pubhsher’s Haunts. — The Bank. — Lombard Street — Christ’s Hos- 
pital. — The “ Times.” 


F rom eight to ten o’clock on every 
morning of the week, excei>t Sun- 
day, hundreds of trains and oinnibuses 
— trains in snbterfanean avenucvS, on the 
street level, and on high viaducts, fioin 
which one may look down upon the attic 
windows of acres of houses — carry the 
commercial and professional classes of 
London into wliat is called “The ('ity.'’ 
Within this tract is concentrated threi*- 
fourths of the intelloetual and timuieial 
activity of the largest city in the world. 
From U'u o’ clock to fonr the vast ‘avenues 
are crowded with huiTving, anxious folk, 
primly dressed, politai and deferential 
even in their haste, knowing tlu* \al(ie 
of a minute and exacting its full worth, 
settling transactions whi(*li involve thou- 
sands, and sometimes millions, in inter- 
views that last barely lialf an hour, and 
exercising inlluencc over dozens of small 
countries scattered ui) and down the 
mighty seas. The city man is aware 
of his own importance in the world’s 
(‘conotny, and is gifUal with becoming 
dignity. He is hard to get at in the 
first instance, — seems inclined rather to 
repel than ch'mand business, as befit.s 
one who may take his choice of the best 
enterprises sot on foot ; but, onOe having 
given bis attention, he decides and acts 
l^ith the greatest swiftness. 

The “ City,” so called, is that part of 
"London which, In the old days, wtis 
within the walls, together with what was 


known as “ The Liberties,” which im- 
mediately surrounded them. The Lib- 
erties,” says Mr. Timbs in bis “ Curi- 
osiiies of London,” “are encompassed 
by the line of separation, the boundary 
between them and the county of Middle- 
sex, and marked by the Bars, which 
fonm-rly consisted of posts and chains, 
but are now denoted by lofty .stone obe- 
lisks, b(*aring the city arms, which may 
1 h' seen, eastward, in White Chapel, the 
IMinories and Bisliopsgate street; north- 
ward, in Caswell .street, at the end of 
Fair alloy, ‘.uid in St. ,lohn’s street, and 
westward, at Middle row', llolborn ; 
whil(‘ at the west end of Fleet street, the 
boundary is the stone gato-W'ay called 
Temple Bar.” This old stone gate- way is 
gone now', and, had it remained, it would 
have seemed insiguilicant enough under 
the sliadow of the somewhat gloomy 
and ill-airangcd palace where London 
has finally placed the numerous tribunals 
which were formerly crowded into small 
and old-fashioned rooms in the neigh- 
borhood of Westminster. Near where 
Temple Bar stood, at the entrance into 
Fleet street from the Strand, is a me- 
morial monument with a griffin sprawl- 
ing on its top, and with bas-reliefs, which 
the populace, urged by some curious 
feeling difficult to explain, took delight 
in breaking shortly after they were placed 
in position. 

Fleet street, with its thousand anci^Qt^ 

-.rfe/ ■ V 
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of historic e^ibition and pos- between Westminster and the newspaper 
sessions, and with its associations with offices ; but by one o’clock in the niorn- 
Goldsrnith and Johnson, is the chief ing nothing is heard save the beating of 
rendezvous of journalism in London, tbe great i)resses, deep down in the sub- 
There are the ofliees of all the groat cellars, under the muddy streets. Fleet 
newspapers, exee])t the Times.” The street is often called the cradle of steam- 
Daily Telegraph” jind “The. Daily })rintiiig. Tliere lieasley, Woodfall, and 
News” have palatial alK)d<‘s ; and the Taylor, by their joint exertions, ftnalh’ 
writers of the articles which move tht‘ siK'c(‘eded in doing cylindrical printing, 
thought of England meet to discuss This was iimnediately adopted by the 
[X)Uties and literature in dusty, vener.able “Times,” in ISI J. 

taverns, whose owners are jjroud of the At the in)j)er <'nd of Fleet street there 
memories which their houses evoke, and is a gate-way to the Inner Temple; and 
turn them to excellent account. In no ramble in London is more interesting 
Wine-office court, just off Fleet street, than that tlirougli the tortuous lanes and 
is the “ Old Cheshire Cheese.” ^\ here the little stret'ts, and Ix'tween the houses in 
favored visitor is allowed to sit in a chair which the lawyers and law students of 
from which Dr. Johnson thundered forth tin* metropolis reside*. Out of Fl(jel 
his magniUxpient seutenci's ; and close ))y stre'ct le.ads (’haiieery lane, filled with 
is the house wlH*r(* (loldsmith lived in the offie(*s of barristers and legal print- 
1701, when Johnson first visited him. ers. On the west sirle of this street is 
Johnson's house, iu the court named Fineoln’s Inn. lu these old courts of 
after him, from which lu* used to mar(*h chamhers, which were mainly built in 
forth on his stately }U’omenades along the tim<! of James F, was the ancient 
Fleet street, is also close at hand. 'Fhe hall in which the Commons of the 
house in Bolt court, where he died in society used to meet for their masks and 
1774, was burned more tlian half a ('hristmas festivitii's, when the benchers 
century ago. Chaiie(*r and INIilton both laid aside tlieir dignity and the students 
lived at times iu Fle<‘t street ; and there is danei*d before tlii'ir judges. The new 
a pretty story told of Cliaueer’s once hall and lilnarv, — noble buildings of 
having soundly thrashed a Franciscan the Tudor style*. — the c(>uucil-room, are 
fiiar in the celebrated avi'uue, when he all most interesting, and otie cannot but 
was a student of the Inner Temple, and w'onder that so seretie and tranquil a 
being fined two sliillings for tlie offence, retreat, like that of some old university, 
The taverns and coffee-houses are usually has lieen iireserved in the very heart of 
to be found in dark little passages or one of tbe busiest of modern cities, 
alley-ways, aud one instinctively looks for The new hall in Lincoln’s Inn has a 
costumes of past ages, and is surprised vaulted kitchen forty -five feet square 
to see the quaint rooms crow'ded with and twenty-five feet nigh. Attached to 
gentlemen sprucely dressed in the l^st it aiKl adjoining are cellars capable of 
fashion of the West End. Fleet street containing one hundred pipes of wine; 
iff almost the only portion of the city in whence we may conclude that good 
which there is a considerable movement cheer reigns in Lincoln’s Inn. Farth^^ 
at night. Durfng the sessions of Tarlia- away, on the north side of Holbonn i» 
ment, or in exciting war times, j)roce8- Gray’s Inn, also a noted rendezvous of 
cabs are constantly moving the legal fraternity, posseseing an oval 
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IihII, built thrfee liundred years ago; with the successful T^ovcirneless, 

a great oaken roof divide^l into seven persons may still ^)e called to the bar re- 


bays by Gothic firched ril)s. All the in- 
mates of these four inns of court — ^the 


gardlessof the lectures and examinations ; 
but, in all eases, keei)ing ('oiuinoiis by 


two Teni])le8, Lincoln’s fnn, and Gray’s dining in the hall is absolutely uecessary. 
Inn — have the exclusive })Ower of prat*- ' These dinners in the various halls nre 
Using as advocate or council 


in superior courts. Tin* stu- 
dent who wishes to gain nd- 
mittance to any of these ims 
a sharp tight foi' tlie i)rivilege ; 
but once admitted he is en- 
titled to the use of the libra- 
ries, ‘Go a seat in tin* (‘hnrch 
or chapel, and tohava* liisnanie 
set down for ('hainbers.” 
“ lie is then retpiired tt) kee}) 
(!ouimons by dining in the 
hall twelv(‘ tt'i'ins (four tt'rins 
occurring eacli year), on com- 
mencing whieli In* must de- 
posit with the treasiirer £1U(I, 
to be I'etained with interest, 
until he vailed. Iiulrt*sident 
members of tin* universities 
are exempt from this de[K)sit. 
Thg stud('nt must also sign ji 
bond, with sureties, for tin* 
payment of his (’oinmons and 
term fees. In all the inns 
no person can be vailed unless 
he is above twenty-one years 
of age, and three years’ stand- 
ing as a student. A ('ouncil 
of Ivegal Ediu;ation has been 
established by the four inns 
of court, to 8Uj>erintend the 
subject of the ©duration of 
students for the iSir, and, 
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by order of this council, law lectures 
are given by learned professors at tlie 
four inns, all of which any student 
of any of the inns may attend. The 
exacainations also take place, and 
scholarships, certificates, and other 
marks of approbation are the rewards of 


very curious. At five or half-past five 
o’clock in the afternoon the barristers 
and students assemble in their gowns, 
and the benchers proceed in procession 
to the dais. The steward tlien strikes 
the table three times, grace is said by 
the treasurer or senior bencher 
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and ® dinner begins. Each table is 
arranged by messes, and to each mess is 
allowed a bottle of ]>ort wij^e. The 
dinner is iisiuiUy simple, but there are 
many ancient formularies and ceremo- 
nies, some of which provdke a smile 
to-day, like that observed in the Inner 
Temple on the 2hth of May, when each 
Uieml>er drinks to the iiappy restoration 
of Charles II. in a golden cup of sack. 
At Gray’s Inn they occasionally toast 
the memory ol' Queen Fdizabeth. Now 
and then the younger students from 
these viLst ranges of buildings called 
“Courts” hold high wassaii in the 
public bouses and queer old taverns on 
Fleet street, and show that Englishmen 
of to-day drink as deeply as Englishmen 
of Dr. Johnson’s time. 

The neighhorluHKl of St. Paurs is one 
of tlie most interesting quarters of the 
city. St. Paul’s i.s the Pantheon of 
England’s naval and military heroes, 
and the huriid-jJacc of many of her 
greatest ])aintm-s. In the crypt lies Sir 
Christopher AVren, who built the gr(‘at 
church, and whose liandiwork i.s visihlo 
everywhere in the city ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, iminortidized by Flax man’s 
statue mncli as ]>y bis own work ; 
Parry, Ojiie, Lawrence, and Van Dyck; 
Turner. West, and Milton Archer Shee ; 
in tiie middle of tlie cryjit, under an albir 
tomb, are the remains of the great Nelson. 
In this cn pt, for more than two years, 
lay the body of the Duk(‘ of Welling- 
ton, the coflln placed ui»on the top of tlie 
Bareoplnigus wiiicli covered that of Nel- 
son ; but now the old Duke rei>OBes in a 
porjdiyry tomb, sculptured out of a 
single block, weighing more than seventy 
tons, and placed upon a massive base- 
mentr^f Aberdeen granite, at each corner 
of which is sculptured the head of a 
guft^tao lion. This severely noble 
|iwB% ieiar m<wp# impressive than that of 


Ni|>oleoa I. at the, TnvalMes in Paris* 
In the crypt of St. Paul’s stands the 
state ear on which the Bbdy of Welling- 
ton was conveyed to the cathedral at 
his funeral. At the Chapter Iloftse of 
this church, every time a new political 
I)arty assembles, there is a ^ind of new 
eleiical parli.Hinent, composed of a dean, 
four caucus, twelve minor canons, six 
lay figures, and twelve choirists. Here 
the Lord IMayor’s clia[)lain preaches his 
annual staU* sermon, and on the anni- 
versary of tlu' gr(‘at fire, IGfifi. In May, 
during the anniversary fCvStivals, noble 
eoneerts are given in the church, and 
the annual gathering of tlie charity chil- 
dren, m'ght or ten thousand in number, 
held in St. Piuil’s in June, is one of the 
prettiest and most pleasing of English 
])ul)lie assemhlii's. Thither go the 
judges atul hiw-ollicei's, in long proces- 
sion, for hh^■^.sing on their labors l>efore 
the beginning of th(‘ annual sessions. 

Back among numerous streets and un- 
romantic jJaces in the neighborhood of 
St. Paul’s are the publishers. One of 
tin* most famous streets in which the 
purveyors of lil(!rature alKuind is Pater- 
noster Row, so called from the sellers of 
rosaries and the U^xt- writers who lived 
tluMc in the time of Henry TV. From 
Paha noster Row and its immediate vicin- 
ity go out most of the great w^orks which 
have done so much during the Victorian 
pciEM to ennoble English literature. 
The London j>nhlishers do not indulge, 
like those in Paris, in costly and luxuri- 
ous ofllces, with ta[)estries and pictures 
and bric‘Mrr/:. They do tlieir work in 
business hours, in plain and simply ftir- 
nished rooms, and reserve their comfc^ 
and luxury for the suburban homes, to 
which they hasten as soon as four o’cJo<!k^ 
sounds from the church-towers of the 
city. The man who at one 
may be found lunching in a modes|Rtt^ 
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rookery in tome back alley, in a (ferk, 
open ftta^l, where there is no cloth upon 
the table and where napkins are un- 
known, sits down to dinner at seven 
o’clock in his noble country-ljouse, look- 
ing out upon a splendid lawn, and does 
his evening work in a costly library. 
London is their rendezvous, and nothing 
else. A solicitor will receive yon in a 
back otflce simple as tliat of a Hebrew 


labor ; black care goes home wSr them, 
and lurks bcsideHhe turtle-soup and the 
bottle of old port on their dinner-table. 

In front of the Mansion House, and 
past the Royal Exchange, and down 
Threadneedle street, in the neighbor- 
hood of the First Bank of England, 
wlmse structures cover inoie than four 
acres, there is a coutinuul rush of terras, 
carriages, drays, omnibuses, and other 
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retail dealer just beginning business ; vehicles of almost every d(‘S(‘ri])tion, 
but, if he invites you to Ining your from early morning until after business 
papers to his house, you will find he hours ; and through this moving mass 
lives like a merchant prince. Every city hundreds of tlionsands of pedestrians 
man eacrifices about two hours daily in ])ick their way with the deftness born of 
going to and from his business. When long practice. Near by is Lombard 
the trains leave the city in the afternoon street, so called from the old Longf> 
they are crowded with men who are bardu” the rich bankers who settled in 
studying briefs, pro8[>ectuscs, and memo- that district of London and grouped their 
randa, which they extract from little countrymen around them before the 
black bags, placed carefully beside them, time of Edward II. Ihere also were 
One feels that fheir going into the city the goldsmiths, who lent money on 
has been but th6 beginning of their day’s and jewels, and fi’oni ^jlJie 
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JiOmbi^s, or toiigobanli, the tliree 
golden pills of the Medici fainily> we get 
our inodeni pawnbn)ker’s sign. “The 
days have long passed when,” as we 
are told in the “ Life and Times of Sir 
Thomas Gresham/’ “ all sorts of gold 
and silver vessels were exposed to sale, 
as well us ancient and modern coins, in 
such quantities as must surprise a man 
the first time he sees and considers 
them.” The wealth of the men of Lom- 
bard street doi*s not to-day consist of 
golden cliains, like that of Gresham, as 
was found to be the case after his death. 
Hut gold and silver lacenum still had 
their places of business in the street at 
the beginning of this century. For 
more than five and a half centuries this 
celebrated avenue has been devoted to 
finance ; and in the long and narrow 
streets, with their gloomy courts which 
radiate from it, are the business offices of 
some of the most pow(M'ful commercial 
houses in the world. The first id(‘a of 
the London Exchange cairns from Sir 
Richard Gresham, who profiostal to 
Cromwell “to make a place for men'hants 
to repair unto in I^ombvrt Streete.” 
I nderneath the dust of this avenue are 
the ruins of Roman houses, and many 
Roman remains have been found. They 
are the last lot unearthed, and arc sup- 
posed bj indicate that they belonged to 
the yieriod when London was burned by 
Boadieea. The value of the ground in 
this neighlKirhood may be adjudged by 
the following instance, which Mr. Timbs 
gives us in his valuable book on London : 
A piece of ground at the corner of 
Lombard street, formerly the site of 
Spooner & Co/s banking house, was let to 
the Agra & Masterman’s Bank, for nine 
years, 000 per year. Owing to a 

d|a^e In management of that bank, 
ni^t sold to the City Offices Bank, 
sterling. Later 


on, a building was ejected upon it, at a 
cost of nearly £70,000, the gross rental 
of which is estimated at £22,000, — the 
London and Canada Bank paying £12,- 
000 for the ground floor and basement. 
It Is not easy to get building sites in the 
centre of the banking world. The Mer- 
cantile and Exchange Bank purchased 
premises in Lombard street for £20,000. 
The directors of the bank then let the 
first floor of the house to the Asiatic 
Banking Corporation for £1,000 per 
year. The amalgamation of the London 
Bank of .Seotland with the Mercantile 
and Exchange Bank having made it 
nec(‘ssary to value the premises in Lom- 
bard street, the directors of the Bank of 
Scotland paid £10.000 to the share- 
holders in the Miu’cantile and Exchange 
Bank as their proportion of the increased 
value of the premises, w'hieh are now 
estimated as worth £40,000. The value 
was thus doubled within a year. 

Every week-day, and at all hours of 
the day, — even later hours than those 
k(‘[)t hy the regular city man, — hosts of 
able people from all corners of the earth 
flock into the city, bearing iti their busy, 
and often aeliing, brains, schemes jw'hich 
they hope float in the inspiring atraos- 
phere of tliis commercial centre, and by 
which tlu'v hope to enrich themselves. 
Among these waiting and hoping folk 
filte Americans are very prominent. 
They are of all types : the breezy, fresh, 
and enthusiastic Western man, who, 
despite tlu; English assertion that gush 
and a confidential air will kill any en- 
terprise offered in the city, behaves 
in unconventional London in the sAmo 
boisterous and buo3^ant way that ‘' he 
would at home; the sharp, quiet-mad^ 
nered firianeier, who has come determined 
to measure capacities with the msgoatei 
of Europe’s fin mcial head-quartere 4 the + 
wild-cat speculators, who find persoiui^^^ 
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resembling them in the London market, 
and who slowly lay their plans for gull- 
ing the public r and, finally, the large- 
brained but timid inventors, — the men 
with every kind of novelty from per- 
petual motion to a new barbed-wire 
fence, — all learning by bitter experience 
how hard it is to turn the current of 
suspicious capital into their own particu- 
lar channels. The Odysseys of these 
speculative-minded men, amid tin* rocks 
and waves of London, are often attended 
with pathos, and sometimes terminate in 
tragedy/ Hope deferred makeih tli<‘ 
heart sick,” and as there are at all times 
from six to vseven thousand important 
schemes waiting attention, it is not od<l 
that the many thousands of less impor- 
tant enterprises are swept aside, forgot- 
ten, or readily dismissed. It is precisely 
the uncertainty, the delightful suspense, 
the dreamy anticipation of success, which 
temi>t8 so many foreign investors to stay 
on and on in London until their credit, 
their courage, and often their healtlo have 
departed. They arrive fresh with vigor, 
and will tell you they are well aware of 
all the obstacles, have profited by the 
expedience of others, and have come to 
stay. And they do stay, moving from 
the huge and glittering hotels, in which 
they at first installed themselves, into 
the moi*e modest quiet of the West End 
square ; then into cheaper huigiags ; 
again to second-rate taverns ; (inally, 
into the country, but clinging on with 
perhaps no other capital than a good 
hat and umbrella and their ever-seduc- 
tive addresa^ determined against fate. 
Out of this throng of unsuccessful people 
sometimes leaps to the very height of 
financial victory a man who diad seemed 
marked for disaster. Some lucky chance 
has brought him to the fi-ont, and all the 
Others* seeing the good turn fortune has 
bim> struggle on, using an energy 


and patience which, in more li^timate 
pursuits at home, would have made them 
solid fortunes. 

The Royal Exchange is imposirfg, and 
is filled with memorials of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who carried out the project 
which his father had lecommended to 
Cromwell, and had his famous crest, a 
grasshopper, placed over the first ex- 
change in Lombard street. Then the 

Hnrse,” as it wa.s called, was placed 
in Cornhill, whither, in 1570, came to 
the dedication, “’midst the ringing of 
hells in every part of the c\t\', the 
Queen’s majesty, attended with the 
nobility, from her bouse in the Strand, 
callcMl Somerset House, and entered the 
city by Tenq)le Bar, through Fleet 
stre(‘t, ('heap, and so by the north side 
and the Burse, through Throadneodle 
str(‘(‘t, to Thomas (iresham’s house, in 
Bisliopsgatc slrcet, where she dined.” 
Sir Thomas (J resham died before he 
had half eom\»leted his plan for enrich- 
ing the Exchange with statuos. This 
building was destroyed in the great fire 
in liondon, and, oddly enough, the 
founder's statue was the only one which 
did not fall into the fiames. The sec- 


ond Excliaiige was opened at the close 
of tlie s^^'Venteenth century > being built 
by tlai city and the Mercers' C-ompauy. 
It was a noble structure, well studded 
with statues of kings. But this in its 
turn was burned in 18118, and as the fire 
reached the eloek-tower at midnight the 
hells were heard chiming the familiar 
air, “There is nae luck about the 
house.” The i)resent Exchange, dedi- 
cated by (Jucen Victoria, in 1844, is 
renowned- for its portico, adorned with 
Westmacott’s sculpture. On this por- 


tico is the inscription: “The earth la 
the I/^rd’s and tlie fiilne#»^ 

Mr. Henry George, while ad^teaaWj^^ 
open-air nmeting 
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the Mansion House, pointed to this 
inscription on the Royal Exchange and 
said it should read: '‘The earth is the 
landlord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 
In this building are Lloyd’s subscrip- 
tion-rooms, where meet the noted mer- 
chants, shiieowners, underwriters, in- 
surance, stock, and (‘xcliange brokers 
of I^^ndon. Lloyd was an old coffee- 
house keepei’, from whose ('stablish- 
ment at the corner of Abchurch lane, 
Ix)inbard street, Steele used to indite 
his epistles to the “ Tatler.” 

The liank of England looks like a 
great fortress, and it is widl [)rotected 
externally from attack. At niglit there 
is a military force* on duty, and chu-ks 
are also detailed to koe[) a night-wntch. 
There is little danger, how<‘ver, that 
the masses, whetlier cxcil(‘d )>y Mr. 
Henry George o? any otlicr agitJitor, will 
ever attempt an assault upon the ven- 
erable and exalted linancial institution. 
It is not far fr(»m this (‘oiitie of com- 


ments of the West End, the city restati^ 
rate.ur has counted his cash and closed 
for the night. The dity is the best 
paved, the cleanliest kept part of the 
m(‘tropolis, and contains many of the 
most bnlliant shops in London. In 
Cheapside, in the Poultry, in the neigh- 
borhood of the. General Po8t-ofRce» in 
King William and in Cannon streets, 
a stranger may shop to great ad- 
vantage. Jn. Cannon street a frag- 
ment of tlu‘ London Stone, supposed to 
be the great cenlr:d mile-stone from 
which tlui British high roads radiated, 
and to have been [)laced in its present 
location more tl)aii a thousand years ago, 
is still to be seen. It is mcntion(*d as a 
landmark in a list of rents belonging to 
Christ's Chunh in Cant(*r])ury, in the 
time of King Athel>tan, who reigned in 
the tenth century. 

Om* of th(* noblest charities in the 
city of Loiidmi is C'hrist’s Hospital, 
which was due to the ex(‘rtionH of the 


mercial I^jiidon to the Avater-side, and 
the great Custom-house, with its majestic 
front, five imndi'ed fe(‘t hmg, wiilj a 
broad es})lanad(' Ix'lwi'eu it and the 
river, and to the long avtmmes, literally 
crammed Avith heavy drays, beaiing to 


and fro every eoneeiva])le sort oi mer- 
chandise from the ships which crowd the 
docks. Here and there throughout tlic 
city rises a fine building devoted entirely 
to the providing of refrcshmciit. Tlie 
city restaurant-keepers acvinire fortunes 
in a very short time. Their custom is 
certain. Yet they court it by bestowing 
ujxm their customers every jmssible com- 
fort and luxury. From ten o’clock until 
four these great restaurants and the 
numerous clubs scattered tliroughout the 


city quarter are overflowing with hun- 
but after sunset few people 
by ^ time the lamps are lit 
estabiish- 


good citizens to jirovido for a large 
hoim'U'ss population. Henry VHI. as- 
hi^b'd this work by large grants, and 
young King Edwnid VI. gave the hos- 
pital its name. 'I'lie hosj)ital was not 
originally, ns it is lo-day, a school ; but 
at all limes its directors rescued young 
children from the streets to shelter, feed, 
and clothe them. For more than three 
hundred years Christ’s Hospital has 
been a school, and is proud of its old 
traditions and its ancient uniform. 
Many a fashionable mother presents with 
pride her son attired in the long blue 
coat and yellow stockings, and wearing 
the livery girdle which all the children 
received at Christ’s Hospital must wear. 
They go bareheaded in all times and 
seasons ; and one of these boys, on his 
vacation visit toTbe Continent, is as 
much followed and stared at as a lion 
or an elephant would be. There are 
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but a few arches and a bit of a cloister at present. ‘-The Times'’ is the epit- 
of the old building remaining. Many ome of English achievement, day by 
of the oldest ^hildings have been re- day, and has the utter lack of self-con- 
stored. . From Newgate street the pub- sciousness and the quiet dignity which 
lie can look in upon the great hall, and, are so noticeable in an Englishman ; and 
on any Friday, may get admittance to it also has the abundant confidence and 
see the children having their supper in the utter inability to look at any subject 
this hall, the eight or nine hundred boys, from other than an English point of 
in quaint costumes, going carefully over view. In its huge red brick building 
the various ceremonies which have come ‘‘The Times” sits enthroned a positive 
down to them from the sixteenth century, authority, against which many cavil, but 
The Charter House, in Aldersgate street, none dare rebel. The present office 
is another noble charity, founded by a stands upon the sight of the old Mon- 
London merchant, where eighty pension- astery of Blackfriars, in Printing House 
ers live together in collegiate style, and Square. Mr. W. Fraser Rae, a noted 
where forty poor boys are annually re- English publicist, has recently given to 
ceived for free education. This ( 'barter the world a brilliant monogram on the 
House, which has given to the world Sir centenary of “ The Times,” in which he 
William IJlackstoiU', Addison, Richard traces through a hundred years the 
Steele, John Wesley, George Grole, and course of the great paper. Perhaps no 
Bishop Thirlwall, has an income of incident in the history of this journal 
£29,000 sterling annually. Y('t another is more striking than its exposuie of a 
college is that named after Sir Thomas vast conspiracy that had been formed 
Gresham, where lectures are annually for swindling foreign bankers out of 
delivered on different sci(‘nces, fret' of £1 ,000,000 sterling. The Times ” was 
any charge to the public. rpiite succccssful in the nm^arthing of this 

Christ’s Hospital is filled with memories fr:iud, and its scu'vict's to (‘ommerce are 
of Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Leigli commemorated by a tablet in the Royal 
Hunt, all of whom ai'c blue-coat boys. Exchange. There have been three gen- 
It has many ancient })rivileges, such as orations of Walters, i>roprietors and 
that of addressing the vSovereign on the conductors of “ The Times,” which is a 
occasion of his or her coming into the magnificent property. In the printing 
City to partake of the hospitalities of of this journal, which sometimes coiil- 
the corporation. Presentations to this prises sixteen large and well-printed 
school are greatly coveted. The insti- pages, a perfected press, invented by 
tution has five hundred governors, headed the third Walter, is used. The main 
by the royal family, and many of these features of this are simplicity and com- 
have the privilege of presenting [)upils. pactness, combined with enormous speed 
Not far from Blackfriar’s Bridge and in working. A large reel, covered with a 
looming up a conspicuous monument as canvas roll of paper, revolves at the 
the traveller from west to east enters one end ; at the other end the printed 
the domains of the City by way of the sheets issue, folded and printed ready 
embankment, is the office of “ The for tlie publisher, at the rate of fifteen 


Times,” which is now in the hundredth 
y^ar <tt‘ its existence, and which was 
heve^ mom brilliant and prosperous than 


thousatfd copies per hour. ^ The pag^ 
on the reel is four 
than half* an hour ’wiie 
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editor of “ Tiic Times " is no longer u 
one-iniin tK)wei% striking terror l)ecausc 
of bis very mystery. Mueli of the work 
of decision is done in c<>uncil ; but there 
is still an enormous amount of detail, 
which falls upon the shoulders of the 
chief; and it is no secret that Mr. 
Chenery, the late editor, w'iio has been 
succeeded by the able Mr. Buckle, died 
of overwork. The telegrai)hic pages of 
embodying as they fre- 
[lay morning, 
every part of 


ii 

things, but prints, in its bright; clear 
ty[)e, on its immaculate paper, the news 
of tlie world. 

'I'licre are always “causes” to take 
14) much of the attention of the papers M 
the great city, and among the latest is 
the iiiovornent f<n* perpetual religious 
excitement known as the “ SalvaUoa 
Army.” The military iiomenifelature of 
its machinery masks a worthy sdieme 
for reaching a c4ss that is not touche^ 
by the churol es. It is not wisely JXiaih 
ag^ but it docs much good. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY. 


The Smoke and Dirt of London. — Ti mpcraturo. — Poor People and Dirty People. — The Ix)ndon 
Season.— - What it Is, and What it Means. — Tlie Kaces. — The Derby. — Goinjj Down to 
Epsom. — The Return. — tioodwood. — Ascot. — The Royal Academy. — John Millais. — Sir 
Frederick Leighton. — Music and MusiciaiH. 


A t six oVlofk 011 11 June inoniinjr 
the stranger wlio takcH a walk 
through Ixniclon can scarcely nailizc that 
it is the same city, in the sum ' country, 
■which he visited on four o’clock of a 
November afternoon. Before the mil- 
lions of fires are lighted, and the thick, 
black smoke begins to pour out from the 
chimneys, the soft gray of the skies, and 
the grayish-brown of the noble lines of 
buildings, walls, and monuments, and 
the great houses and boiuinets of trees 
and evergreen foliage, harmonize per- 
fectly. In this traiKpiil morning hour 
London would be, if its streets were 
clean, almost as beautiful as Paris. But 
the smoke, meeting the mist, hovers in 
the street, as soon ns the thousands of 
founderies, breweries, manufactories of 
all sorts, and the domestic hearths have 
lighted their fires ; and from nine o’clock 
in the morning until late at night Lon- 
don has a climate peculiar to itself. 
“The temperature of the air in tlie 
metropolis,” says Mr. Timbs, “ is raised 
by the artificial sources of heat existing 
in no less than two degrees, on the aver- 
mean, above that in its immediate 
vicinity.” All the artificial sources of 
heat, with the exception of the domestic 
fires, opntinue in full operation tlirough- 
oat the siftamer. 

It would seem as if the excess of the 
Ltmdon temperature is still greater in 
Jnie than , in January, but the fact is 
oth^rwi^. excess of the city, tem- 


perature is greater in winter, and at 
that period seems to belong entirely to 
the nights, which average considerably 
warmer than in the country, while the 
heat of the days, owing, without doubt, 
to the intercc})tion of the solar rays by 
llic constant fall of smoke, falls, on a 
mean, about onc-tliird of a degree short 
of that in the open plains. “There are 
hundreds of places in London,” says 
Mr. Timl)s, “ into which the wind never 
finds admission ; and even on the wider 
streets there are many through which a 
free current is rarely blown. It is only 
ill the night, when combustion, in some 
measure, ceases, and the whole surface 
of the earth is cooled, that the gases 
arc gradually removed and the whole 
atmosphere of the city is brought into 
an equality.” 

If London could dispense with the 
buruiug of coal it would be transformed, 
in less than a montli, from one of the 
smokiest and dirtiest cities in llie world 
into one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful. The mists and fogs which 
visit the mGtroixilis would lend an addi- 
tional pieturesqueness to the old and 
mysterious city, but they are mixed with 
sulphurous fumes, which are very un- 
healthy, for many medical authorities 
assert a constant lowering of the physi- 
cal tyi^e in London, and question vrhether 
the London jiopulatioa could ba p^ 
petuated without 
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from other coiHitries- The smok^ and 
the coal-dust, the sulphate of ammonia, 
produced in the atmosphere by the burn- 
ing of enonnous quantities of coal, and 
the sulphurous acid, are at first intensely 
dist^reeable to tiio stranger. If a window 
bo lef t slightly open, l>ooks, writing-paper, 
fine linens, and silks are found soiled 
and emi relied with the black particles 
which hover in to do their unpleasant 
work; and a wristband, immaculate at 
nine o’clock, must be changed at noon. 
One sOon discovers why it is that the 
Londoner is perpet- 
ually wasiiing his 


clever dramatist and journalist, Mr. 
George Sims, electrified benevolent’ Lon- 
don when be showed, a well-written 
pamphlet, how the *f)oor of London live ; 
how they are crowded in dens such as 
exist in no continental city. The instinct 
of decenev and cleanliness seems to be 
banislied from the souls of these ixjople, 
who live in an atmosphere of unsavory 
odors, and whose methods of thought are 
so muddled liy constant absorjition of 
beer and spirits tliat they do not realize 
their own degradation. In addition to 
the very ^/oor there is an adventurous 
class, several Imndrt'd thousand strong, 



hands, and that toi- which passes a wretched existence of 
let-rooms arc to be expedients and make-shifts, living in 

almost ban*, comfortless lodg- 
ings, knowing no warmth or 
Unlit sav(> that of the ])ublic 
house or the theatre, or 
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found in every crowded thoroughfare. 
From the difficulty of keeping clean in 
London town probably arises the fashion 
prevalent among the upper classes of 
speaking of the poor as dirty people. In 
no other place in the world is a smart, 
even an elegant, exterior so important 
as in London. The papers record with 


that of the too rare sunlight during the 
short summer. 

London has its fashionable season, ltd 
periiKl of social and intellectual, as well as, 
chief commercial, activity, in the months 
of March, April, May, June, Jul}", and 
August. The “ season " proper may 
be said to begin after Easter, and to 


surprise the appearance of a well-dressed close punctually with the rising of Par- 
man in the dock of a police or criminal liament, on the 12th of August. Ill 
court. To be ill-dressed is almost a February and March publish^ are busy 
^Hie. with new l>ooks, the painters are fraatlc 


^^c^^|)Oor p 


de in T.x)ndon affc indeed with preparations for annual exhibitions, 
have few facilities borse-racing begins, the university cre^y 
i | ^ p|i| »aalmse8* That ai^ briskly at work on the river* 
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[ng with their annual struggle. But house-keeper is nervous with ambition to 
“town/’ as all Englishmen call it, is make money ; and in the 'great metropo- 
Qot at the heigh^of its gayety until the lis, with four and a half millions of ? 
breezy and pleasajat days of May. people, a stranger who arrives on a sura- 
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iThen the rich families come in from 
^6ir coUi^y retreats. The fashionable 
hotels treble their rates. The geiitlo- 
DaOU who pay ten guineas for their suite 
of rooms during the spring are asked to 
pay thirty the first of May or to 
landlord and lodging- 


mer evening has an excellent chance of 
sleeping in the streets, if he has not 
engaged his rooms several days before- 


hand. 

It is not the foroigi 
lisii of the 
who spen^he 
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The British hotel-keeper professes some comfortable and entertaining, and wlien 
slight disdain American patronage, the Englishman goes out of doors, it is 
because .the American does not drink for vigorous exercise on horseback, on 
wine. A country squire, a })rospcrou8 the river, in the cricket field, or a brisk 
clei‘gyman, with his family, oi a rich walk along the suburban streets, or a 
manufacturer, with hi.s half-dozen growui- thirty-mih‘ jiromcnade on the tricycle, 
up daughters, one or two smart sons, which has become almost as prominent 
and his hustling wife, will spend as much an institution in London as a family" 
money at dinner at a London hotel as an carriage. 

American party w ill disptmse in a day. The holidays, festal occasions, politi- 

The well-to-do country ]>eople enjoy cal and sj)orting anniversaries are im- 
their London season and lavish money })ortant events in the London season, 
upon it. If they economize it is in the After Easter comes a Bank holiday, 
discreet privacy of their rural home, w'hile business is suspended wrhen the 
One cannot pass through the London t Quarter S<‘ssions begin. On the second 
season without lu'avv expense. dlie Sunday after Easter the Conservatives 
ancient and rather shabby lodging- celebrate what is called Primrose Day,, 
houses in the historic streets on the the aimiversary of the death of Lord ^ 
Strand, and in the great .squares at the Beaconslicld. in 1881. In May the 
West End, are almost as expensive as Academy e.\hibition of jjaintings is 
the mammoth uKKlern hotel. The thea- opene<l, and on tlie e^ening preceding 
tre, the opera, and concert ar(‘ all dear in it, unless it be a Sunday, a grand din* 
coin})arison with ordinary ])ri(‘es in Amor- ner is given at Burlington House, at 
ica. A seat at a fashion-able theatre, wliieh tin* presid(‘nt of the Royal Acad- 
where the play begins at. a (piarter before erny presi(h‘s, and sp(*eehes are expected 
nine o’clock and closes ])ronq)tiy jit from the Priim^ jNIinister, foreign ambas- 
eleven, costs half a sovereign, or s.adors, distingui.shed orators and writers. 

Flowers, fruit, and, in short, ev(‘rvthing In May, too, comes the anniversary of 
which partakes of the nature of a the l>irth of (^iieen Victoria, — a Bank 
luxury, are dear, even at a central mar- holiday, — vvlum all the commercial world 
ket like Covent Garden. But Kngdand enjoys a rest, and the younger class of 
is filled with people who are ricii and emj)lo\V’*s a great frolic. Next in order 
whose fathers were rich b(‘fore them, are the Ep-som races, and the Whitsun- 
and w’ho sc^atcely appreciatr* the value of tide holidays. 

money. The luxurious and handsome The Derby, famous the world over, is 
hotels in London, at th^ termini of the one of the most curious and interesting 
great railways, profess to make moderate of the racing-festiyalg in England, IfidSd 
charges ; but to live in them as one lives in brings out the most motley collection of 
an American hotel one must pay nearly people of all classes that can be seen 
double the American charges. London during the year. The great annual^ 

plucks the stranger within her gates, rasetiiig, on Epsom Downs, placed 

whether he comes from outside England just before Whitsuntide, from Tuesday 
or from foreign parts; but the resident to Friday, Wednesday is the Derby, 
Ihttds it a cheap, healthy, and agreeable Friday is the Oaks, or, as thh populawJ 
to live not to think would call it, ‘ The Hpaks.** U thb 

life is Dn|liBh thlnkijat extradii^i|aty ■’ 
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Trench should always choose a Sunday much to say that when tiic horses are 
for any grand parliamentary display be- led forth upon the turf* fifty thousand 
fote the beginning of an imi>ortant de- peoide l ush to their heels to admire and 
bate, the French think it no less singular comment upon their ])oiuts. The race 
that the Lnglish should adjourn tlieir itself is like all horse-races, - — interesting 
Parliament in ordei' that its members mainl}^ to those who have risked u})on 
may attend a horse-race. Legislation is, the result. The races Inivc been regu- 
in fact, invariably adjourned for the larly run at Et)som since the time of 
Derby ; and Sir Wilfi-ed Lawson and , lames I. when he lived at Nonsuch 
other reformers spend tlieir Inealh in palace, and was fond of visiting the 
vain in iiointing out the wickiMbiess of Deibys to sec the horses run. In their 
wasting people’s time in attendanee pri'sent form the races date from 1730. 
upon a trivial sport. TIk' passion for Formerly there were spring and autumn 
horse-flesh is so great in England that meetings, but now there is .a spring meet- 
it infiltrates into conversation and ing in April, lasting only two days, and 
metaphor. The slang of llu* turf is from which the fnshionable world holds 
often used in political illustration, and aloof. Then there is the May meeting, 
instances may be mentioned whore it has foun the Tuesday to Friday before Whit- 
been employed in deseribiiig the charms snntide, nnle.ss Easter comes in March, 
of an actress or a })rofessional bisMutv. when the races take ])iace after the 
The sailor and the jockey eonti ibnte Wliitsnntide week. Edward, twelfth Earl 
thousands of phrases to English con- of Derby, establislied the race kno^ n by 
versation. On the Derby day, in tlu* bis name, in 1780; and in the year pre- 
afternoon, all business in London is sus- vious to this he established the Oaks,” 
pended, except the inpiortani business .so called from one of his country seats, 
of transportation. Thousands upon The Derby race proper is a one-and-onC- 
thousands of people have gone down liy lialf-milc contest tor three-year-old 
road on drags and coaches, jiacked with gelds and lillies, and is usually run in 
hampers of food and drink, and, long from two minutes and forty-tliree seconds 
before the hour of the races, are ranged to two minutes and fifty-two and one- 
in rows on tlie fnrzy and irregular hill- half .seconds. Thirty years ago Tatter- 
sides, which arc thronged with a col- sail’s, the great sporting rendezvous in 
lection of mountebanks, gypsies, and Auction Hall for horses in London, was 
adventurers of all classes; and brown- crowded at the book-maklhg before the 
faced fortune-tellers, mounted on stilts, Derl)y day with a miscellaneous collec- * 
come to the drags to tell the fortunes of tion of i)eers and plebeians and prize- 
ladies seated there. Young clerks fighters, “ butchers, bakers, and candle- 
from tlie city have begun their libations stiek-makers,” farmers, soldiers, and 
at an.^iearly hour, and soon quarrel and even ladies, — all anxious to indulge in 
|ght A ‘‘ Welcher,” or a betting man this form of gambling, • The owner of a 
cheats, is thrashed within art inch of Derby winner, on one occasion, had to 
hi|i life. The enormous grand-stand, receive £70,000 from the ring at 1 atter- 
which can accommodate thousands, sail’s, and so strict are the regulations 
sends forth a shout of half awe-struck that on the settling day all this money^^ 
plectAure wbea .the arrival of the Prince with the exceptio n^ or £^00^ 

hand^^ of 
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Archer, Fordhara, and Wood accumulate 
large, fortunes 15 and Arclier, who heads 
the list of winning jockey's in England 
and France (for he often rides at the 
races on Ijongchainps, in Paris) , makes 
as much money as the most successful 
of dramatic authors or leading actors. 

During the 
last racing 
season five 
p I' o m i n c n t 
English gen- 
tlemen, own- 
ers of five 
s t \i d s of 
horses, won 
more than 
£l 0 , 000 each ; 
Mr. T. Ham- 
mond winning 
£12,379 ; Mr. 



ON THE ROAD TO EPSOM. 

R, Peck, £11.900; the Duke of West- 
minster, £11,709 ; Mr. Manlon, £11 ,494 ; 
and Mr. Rothschild, £10,931. 

The return from the Derby is a sight 
that, once seen, is never to be forgotten. 
Thousands of coaches, drags, light car- 
riages, Omni and country wagons 
stream down from 


which the view extends, on one side, tqi 
Windsor Castle, and on the oth^ to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; and all the way up to 
London, fifteen miles, along pleasant 
country roads, well dotted with rural inns, 
with furzy banks, copious forests, country 
valleys, surrounded with handsome shriib- 
berv, — there is a veritable carnival of 
the rudest horse- play and 8 j)ort, 'Tlie 
noisy people feel it their duty and their 
privilege to attack fjiiiet people, and as 
two-thirds of the holiday-makers ride 
u|)on the toi)s of drags or in open wagons 
a kind of battle goes on. Now and then 
the quiet people arc provoked into re- 
taliation by streams of water |K>ured on 
them from scpiirt-gnns, made especially 
for the occasion, and by a shower of 
poeket-fiasks, stale biscuits, bite of lob- 
ster-shells, and even champagne bottles. 
Every licensti that the exhilaration of 
fresh air and an unlimited quantity of 
wine can produce seems permitted, and 
the interference of the police w’ould be 
looked upon as an unheard-of innova- 
tion. The object of the rougher class 
seems to be to ruin the garments and 
spoil the jfieasure of the 
gentler number, and in this 
they thoroughly succeed- 
The result is that gentle- 
men who visit tiiG Derby 
clothe themselves for the 
occasion in garments of 
simple gray and in white 
hats, which tliey count upon 
laying aside ns useless 
thereafter. The ladies, 
with their cu 8 U>mary tact, dress in^sbber 
colors, and if the road carnival becomes 
too uproarious they take refuge in the hi- 
te.rior of the conches. It was once 
fortune to visit the Derby with a 
who had in their, service a huge, IpoOd- 
li^^tured, and neatly tSfessed A^n^r^a 
negro. This unfortunate 
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FOX-nUNTING IN KNOI.AND. 


# oonspicaons place on the front 
^ tiili drag; but before we had gone 
pQ return he was hidden 
j back seat in the interior, 
wbei^lie hardly dared to emerge after 
;he ^ hi the, ^comfortable security 
5 at jii London hotel. Here 
[ from. Lpsom up to 


London certain societies post good- 
looking men, who hold up placards for the 
contemplation of the crowd. These 
placards are generally adorned with re- 
ligious mottoes and devices, and on one 
occasion a huge postei|displayed these 
words, “ 
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There are numerous races after the in his notedjj^icture of “ Chill Q^ber.^ 
Epsom during the season ; the summer The Academy is. filled Tvith oa^cious 
meeting at Sandowii, the Ascot, to which painters, who delight iu fantastic and 
ihe fashionable world gfXis in tlii’ongs, unnatural subjects, in which they can 
the. New Market meeting, and the Good- use crfioi's evolved from their ownimagi- 
wood meeting, — all these are greatevents nation rather than copied A’om anything 
for society ; and even the Queen has been in the visible universe. In |K>rtvaiture 
known to attend the raecs at Ascot on the Academy is strong. All the English 
the cup day. Perhaps the most brilliant pictures, except the above-mentioned 
asseriibl ng(.‘ of Indies in the eaily i)art of portraits, have a slrOBg literary tinge, — 
the London seasou is to bo found at they tell a .story, often striking, somo- 
Epsom, on the Oaks day, — the Derby timi's touching. The English painter is 
being more es])(‘cially reserved for gentle- not ‘satisfied, like l ln? French, willi mere 
jneu. ctmtrast of color without coherence, he 

'J'he private view days at the .\cadeiny wishes to iceite something, to interest 
and the Grosvimor exhibitions bring more in his Mibji‘ct than in his technique, 
together large gatherings of eel(‘briti(‘s. I'he miliUuy painters arc not very . 
In lh(.‘ handsome rooms dt'votial to the numerous for a nation so often at war 
Royal ■ Academy in linrlington House as Great Ilrituin. Neither do the 
some seventeen liundr(*d pi(‘tnres, or painters app(*ar to have profited by the 
perhaps half as many as are annually ])icturesqne facilities offered in India and 
displayed at the l^iris Salon, are <‘xlul)- otln'r th'pendimcies of Great Rri tain for 
ited. ■ d'be churacteiisties of the iMiglish the choice of taking subjects. English 
painting are too well known to lu'etl much and Scotch people, it is said, wish Kng- 
disenssion here. The foreign ()l»S(*rv<‘r lisli and Scotch ])ictun‘s ; and thiTe is no 
looks in vain for the brilliamry of tone doubt tiny will pay lilierally for 
and the harmony of color to \\hich the Nowhere else in the world does the mod- 
continental schof)ls of jminting have ern paint(‘r g(‘t more s|)l(‘ndid rcTniinera- 
accustomecl him. lie finds in the solid tion than in London, llalf-a-dozen of 
and enduring works of John Millais, tiie lea<ling artists live in veritable pal- 
Alma Tiwlema, Mr. Watts, Luke Fildes, aces, wliiidi are the outgrowth of their 
Mr. Holl, Mr. Ilerkoraer, ami Sir Fred- own industry, — “industry” is porliaps 
eriek Leighton, enough Lilent, even the {iroper word. John Millais lives in 
genius, to btistow' renowm upon any a noble mansion, and has a spacious 
aciuiemy. Sir Frederick Leighton is studio, in wdiich he often receives royalty, 
the accomplished and versatile president Sir Frederick Leighton inhabits a pho- 
of the Royal Academy. The foreigner noinenal house, with tessellated paVe- 
looks with astonishment upon the great meuts, cool court-yards, cabinets filiod 
mass of dull and flaccid compositions by with antiquities and costly brirt%-bw^j 
the younger men. If English art needs and receives like a prime minister or a ; 
any informing purpose it is that of sun- |>eer of the realm. George Bou|^tei|- 
shine. It wants bine sky and translu- and Alma Tadema also have Urn 


cent atmosphere. Now and then a mas- of residence. Tadema’s hemae i|| Hite 
ter like Millaift can extract a weird his work, archa»ologici|l and 
poetry and the sombre and In the neighhprho^ of 

^ there is an artistio 
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©f roomy, '^oble houses, where pafiitersi 
lite vei 7 different styife from that 
of the traditional garf'fet to which they 
were supposed to be condemned. Besides 
'the annual Academy exhibition there is 
a fine display of the works of living 
painters, in oil and water colors, on 
the lat of May, at the Orosveuor Gal- 
lery, which was established by Sir Coiitts 
Lindsay a few years ago, doubtless to 
give increased facilfties for exhibition to 
painters who are crowded out of the 
Academy. Then there is a so(*i(‘ty of 
painters in water-colors, of which Sir 
John Gilbert is the president ; nlso tlie 
institute of painters in wat<a -e()h)rs ; the 
Society of British Artists; and tin* 
general exhibition of water-colors, wliieli 
has a blaek-nnd-white, exhi))ition dining 
the season, and otlier minor displ:iy>. 
Tfic English government gives a lil»eral 
aid to art, and the multiplieation of ai t- 
sehools throiighont tin' kingdom is M*rv 
remarkable. All this movement in fa\ or 
of art-schools and art-education sprang 
from the oxhihition of 18.’)1, and from 
the impulse given to the study of tlu* 
beautiful by that good and able man, 
the Prince Gonsoi t . 

Of good music in Tyondon theie is no 
lack during “ the s(‘iis(mi.” Lomhni has no 
opera-houses which can vie in sph'udor 
with those of Paris and Vienna, hut in 
prosperous seasons there are two Italian 
Operas and a German opera, eondneted 
by Hans Richter, who has a great repu- 


tation in London. The concerts are 
legion. The real impulse to musical 
culture in London is given by the Ger- 
mans. Sir Julius Benedict is deservedly 
popular, and, despite his great age, still 
conducts with vigor and skill. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, famous because of his light 
operas, is already renowned for solid 
musical accomplishments. Sir George 
Grove and Mr. McKenzie are among the 
ehi(‘f authorities in the musical world. 
Tin* aristocracy does but little for good 
music. Idle famous Philharmonic Society, 
wliieli Mendelssohn used to conduct, 
gives eoncerte at St. James’s Hall, hegin- 
ning in Febiuary, and eon tinning into 
tlie season, ddie Rii'hter concerts are 
also given at St. James's Hall. The 
Pliilharmonic’s audiences are mainl}' re- 
eruiti'd from the uppiu’ ranks of English 
society ; the ])ros[)eroiis and cultivated 
Germans and Jews attend the Richter 
series. ( tin* of the odd institutions of Lon- 
don is the Ballad C’oncei t.” ddn* i)()[)U- 
laee is nevi'r tired of tlu* little tooting 
ballad or simple song. Its appetite for 
1h('s(‘ modt'st forms of musical composi- 
tion is enormous, ddie culture of sacred 
music is very im})ortant. ddiore is a 
sacred harmonic society conducted by 
Gliarli'S Halle, a German, wlio has lived 
in Lcuidon for nearly a balf-centuiy ; 
also the Aliiert Hall Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. Barnabv, and the Bach 
Society, where Mr. Goldselimidt, the 
husband of Jenuy Lind, wields the baton. 
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Qiiecu’s Weather.— The Coaching? Meet'?. — The Flower Shows. — Simplicity of EngllA Manners.— 
Eccentricity and E\eellcnce.~Foreigncrs and Enjrlish Society. —Tlie London Theatre.— Ellon 
'Ppj.pv. — W'ilsou itancit. — English Comedy Writers. — In the Parks. — Kotten Bow. — Som^ 
Noble Houses in Loiiduii. — A Town of Men. — Political Inllucnco. — The Clubs. 


I N the high London season there is 
more out-<)f-(1oor life, there are more 
lawn and garden patties, more assem- 
blages of fovshiouaitie kidies and gentlemen 
at the flower shows of tin; great horticul- 
tural societies, titan would at first seem 
possible in a country with a climate so 
variable as that of England. If the cli- 
mate is variable, however, it is also (‘(-(“en- 
tric; and now and tlien the Londoners 
are gratified with a summer which has 
the strange charm of the North with the 
sweetness and suhtiltv of the South. Tu 
1884, for instance, in the great gar- 
dens attached to the , South Kensington 
Museum, where a successful Health 
Exhibition” was held, thousands of 
gentlemen in evening dross j)araded 
after dinner on the green lawns and on 
terraces until the late darkness came, at 
balf-past nine or ten o'clock, after which 
tbe grounds were illuminated, and Ivon- 
don seemed transfonned into Upper 
Italy or Southern France. Mr. Punch, 
in his sprightly periodical, once illus- 
trated by means of a picture the reason 
f-why the British public did not take 
j-lliiidly to cafes of the Parisian form. 
He allowed a crowd of stout dowagers 
and ftit fathers of families suddenly .sub- 
jected to a shower of sleet, just as they 
bad begun to enjoy tbeir coffee in the 
open air. The people of London have a 
phrase, however, which illustrates their 
devotion to the B<3f al Family and their 
mp^eoiati<m df |!j^ftlJ«;day . Haey say 


when the smi is radiant and there are 
no sudden changes that it is “Queen’s 
Weather.” Oddly enough, whenever 
Her Gracious Majesty appears in public, 
she is blessed witli tranquil skies and 
the absence cf down-ponr ; but other 
members of tin* Royal Family and other 
Englisii personages are not so fortunate. 
The oran)r who goes fo address a pub- 
lie meeting without his Maeintosh or his 
umbrella is as foolish as if he went with- 
out the suhj(‘ct-inatk‘r of his Sjx'cch. 

The “ Coaching Meets” and the “Flow- 
er SIiows ” jjriug tf)gether tis fine a collec- 
tion of handsome mmi and pretty women 
as can lx* found in any Euro[)ean capi- 
tal. London tikes a si)ecial pnde in its 
flowers and fruit, wliich are forced into 
a precof‘i(>us and somewhat abnormal 
inutiirity in the gnait coitservatories and 
fona’iig houses. The prosperous mer- 
chant likes to lioast of his orchids, rho- 
dodendrons, and an infinite variety of 
roses. This is indeed a more creditable 
fashion than a ])rononnced extravagance 
in the line of fast horses, wines, or even 
old china. There is in the English C4^>i« 
tal a very large class devoted to tbe 
doctrines of Mr. Bunthome, — a dftall 
which, while perhaj^s it does not acCe^ 
Oscar Wdde as its apostle, still 
pre-Raphaelitism in dress and In tliQ 
nishings of its homes. These 
stand out in bpjd relief 
stardy mass of EnglUih 
classes, aftd there are few tf 
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in tl^lHiper drcles. Afwffnglish Duke 
is blra ahd simple in^is^^ays, delight-, 
iiag ratber, if Iwasts a* ail, tovtmaet 
pf hie drawings-^. by Raphael, and his 
Majestic parks ahd lakes, than of any 
pedulinrities in costume or sijeoch. 
There is even an affectation of simplicity 
ibn the part of certain noblemen of high 
rank, a kind of defeicnce to the grow- 
ing democratic feeling, but a deference 
which the gentlemen in question would 
doubtless be slow to acknowledge if 
they were accused of it. An ill-natured 
critic has said that an English public is 
captivated by eccentricities qiiiU‘ as 
much aa by excellence. This is but 
pai'tly true. Originality in thought and 
expression is always respc'Cted by Eng- 
lish society, although it .soinclimes calls 
forth comments of extreme bluntne.^s, 
and criticisms wliicli in some circl(*s 
might be called rude. To win tlie 
respect of the English the foreigner 
must remain himself^ and m'vcr attempt 
to copy English wavs of s|H‘ech or dress. 

Taking the London season altogether 
it may perhaps la' called th(‘ most inter- 
esting one in Euroi)C. Tlun-e is less of 
dramatic, but more of musi(;a1, brilliancy 
in the London than in the Paris season. 
There are more circles, each one larger, 
more entertaining, and wealthier, in Tvon- 
don than el8<*>vhere. Set down a for- 
eigner in London from any part of the 
world, accord to him a good appearance 
and character, a certain refinement, and 
a few letters of introduction, and if he 
4 p 6S i^ot at once find the sort of society 
,^hich he likes he will be very hard to 
|i|6aae* He will not find the upixir 
dififtcult of access, if he is 
amusing, or instructive ; and, 
pia if he is dull and selfish, 

t|K>ugh he hare millions, he cannot 
Londoa 
^d in things, 






anaidtecognizes, with great impartiality 
ahd good-nature, all kinds of merit, 
f ^Vhen it has once adopted a fa^^orite in 
a certain specialty it hesitates for 
some time before accepting a rival in the 
same line. It appears to think that it 
can be loyal to but one excellence in a 
single department, and if that excellence 
receives the seal of royal praise it is 
guaranteed a permanence in public favor 
which nothing short of a great scandal 
or misfortune can destroy. 

The theatre plays an imjxirtant part 
in the lecreations of the Ix)rKlon high 
season, and great progress has been 
made in the last few years in the mount- 
ing and production of plays. In scenic 
splendor Ix^mlon is easily the superior 
of Paris to-day, the Parisians having 
given themselves ])odily to the spectacle, 
Mill) its inane jokes, and its silly, fairy 
(‘xtravagances ; while the ordinary French 
c(»medy, illusti’ative of manners and 
morals, requires no scenery beyond that 
of a parlor, a field, or a garden. • The 
latest produetion of the brilliant Du- 
mas, the comedy of “ Denise,” is in 
four acts, without any change from the 
s(‘enerv of the first act. Mr. Irving, 
and, lat(‘r, ]\Ir. Wilson Barrett, havei 
given a, shai'i) influence to the archseo-^^ 
logical school upon the stage. In their 
productions at the Lyceum and the 
Princess’s Theatre of Shakesperian 
plays and melodramas they have ex- 
pended large sums in strict adherence 
to I'calisra, and with the view to great/' 
splendor, Mr. Irving is, and will long 
remain, fadle princeps in the London 
theatrical world, for he unites to his 
extraordinary ability as a stage man- 
ager that grain of genius, combined with 
eccentricity, M^hich captivates the Lou- 
don heart. ^o one is better fitted thaa 
Miss Ellen jTerry to ^ 
contrast - 
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portray the chief feminine characters in 
the plays which he has so strongly 
stamped with his own individuality. Mr. 
Wilson Harrctt is a newer applicant for 
London favor, but has made rapid prog- 
ress, and stands almost shoulder to 
shoulder vvith Irving. In three or four 
years he has secured a prominence which 
no oi»e dared prophesy for him. The 
production of '‘Claiidian” ami similar 
plays marks a now' era at the old and 
well-known Princess’s. Of go<xl come- 
dians, men and women, London has no 
lack ; many of them are as familiar 
to the American as to the Knglish pub- 
lic : Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. David James, Mr. 
Arthur (\‘cil, Mr. Hart Conw.ay, Mr. 
XTharles Wvndharn, Mr. Toole, Miss- 
Ellen Terry, Miss C'alhoun (an Ameri- 
can girl, who has made a fm(‘ reputa- 
' tion in London), Mr. Forbi's Kobert- 
son, Mr. 'Perriss (who appears to have 
been created expressly to a(*t harmoni- 
ously and iinpiessively w'ith our brilliaiit 
compatriot. Miss Anderson), and others 
less known outsiide of lA)n(lori, yet who 
compare favorably with tin* actors and 
acti'esses of Vienna. With bright fun 
and burlesque Ivondon is amply sup- 
plied ; and a house in wliich the orclies- 
tra stalls are 0{X’npied by country 
parsons and their families, or by prim 
old dowagers from the up{)er circles of 
some rich county, will listen without 

P )parent prudishness to what would 
arcely pass nnchanenged on the Amer- 
tean stage. What Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Barrett, and one or two others have 
done for the London theatre is ,jto raise 
it from the level of an arniifeeiSietit to 
that of an art. For those who wist 
merely to be amused the late Mr. Byron 
and the very lively and witty Mr. Albery, 
as well as tl»jj , perennial Mr, Gflbert, 
the Arthur Sulli- 


van, furnish all that is neceseary|^ The 
London critics oC the theatre and the 
concert are severe and just. Among them - 
are many celebrities, like Mr. Bornandt 
editor of “Punch ” ; Mr. Knight, of the . 
“ Athenamm ” ; Mr. Sala, of the “Tele- 
graph ” ; Mr. Yates, of the “ World ; 
Mr. ('lenient Scott, Mr. Saville Clarke,^ 
and ihc industrious Mr. Sims, who both 
writes and criticises pla^^s. If the Lon- 
don stage has not yet produced artists 
to take the plaee of Phelps and Buck- 
stone, and of Adelaide Neilson, tliere is 
no naison to bcliiwe that it will not one 
day hnd tlami ; and it seems certain that 
at no remote' period Phigland will have 
a school of contemporary comedy writers 
as good as those of the old days. The 
obstacles that block the way at present 
are the indisposition of the public to 
listen to thi^ treatment of English social 
tollies with the frankness w'ith which 
I'rcnch comedians can discuss French 
society, and the case with which a 
P’rench jiiece can be adapted, remodelled, 
and angliei/A'd, so as to make a de- 
lightful work, free from guile, and 
sparkling with wit. Phiglish society is 
so different in many small aud^ at first 
sight, imper(*eptible, particulai*s, even 
from American society, that when Mr. 
Bronson Howard undertook, in con- 
junction w ith Mr. Albery, the adaptation 
of “ The Banker’s Daughter” to a Lon- 
don stage, he w as met in almost every 
scene with the remark from his 00* 
laborer, “That will not do here; that 
must be changed. Our audiences would 
not understand that ; the young lady 
w ould not do that in London */* and 
rid infinitum. 

The “liolten Bow” has somat|pM 
been thought to derive its odd^ 
from J^ute du Roi — tiie 
but Mr^ l imbs tells us 
“ rotten ” is distinctly to ^ td! 
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ro^ieran, to muster. This seems natural 
ehou|jfc^ as Hyde Park wife used for a 
muster- grouild during tlie civil war, and 
many great teviows. have been held 
tJiere. It must be a very ugly day in- 
deed when ‘‘ Rotten Row/’ in Hyde 
Park, is not filled during the high season 
from^ five to seven o’clock, and often in 
the morning hours, with throngs of 
pretty women of all ages from sixteen 
to sixty, escorted by gay young cava- 
liers, or by hale and fat old inillionnaires 
and members of Parliament, peers and 
promoters of companies, merchants and 
professional men, taking tlieir ride, 
and exhibiting as i)retty a command of 
noble horses as can l>e seen anvwheiv 
in the world. From all the nristocrati(* 
sections, — from (irosvenor and B(‘rk(‘- 
ley squares, from Park lane- and May- 
fair, from IJelgrave square and St. 
James’s square, and even fiom the gravi‘ 
and decorous district wc^stwaid from 
Portland place, between Oxford strecd 
and Marylebone road ; from West bourne 
terrace ; from the pretty districts around 
Regent’s Park, — hundreds of horsemen 
and equestriennes take their way to the 
park after a late lunch, ride till dinner 
time, and return home only In time to dress 
for that repast. The fashionable day, 
to use an H\l)erniani8m, is in the niglit. 
The daylight hours aiv. spent in vig(n-- 
ous recruiting of the energies which have 
been exhausted by “ ball and rout” (for 


mob demonstration at the time of the 
first Reform Bill broke its windows, 
whereupon the old Duke put up iron 
shutters, which remained there during 
his lifetime. Apsley House is famous 
for its picture-gallery, in w'hich the 
Waterloo banquet was annually held on 
the 15th of June, until 1852. It con- 
tains one of the most noted Correggios 
in the world. Stafford House, the town 
residence of the Duke of Sutherland, 
dates from the early part of this century. 
Here the hos[)itabk* Duke receives com- 
pany from all parts of the world ; and 
now and then the mansion, w^hich is not 
unlike a (omoese palace, has a grand 
staircase, and is filled with celebrated 
])ietun‘s and statues, is thrown open to 
pt'rsons who attend a coiuaTt or enter- 
tainment in aid of some charity. The 
piel lire -gallery in Stafford House is 
said to be the most magnifujcnt room 
in London. Murillo, Thorw^aldsen, Cor- 
reggio, Lawrence, Ktty, and Landseer 
hav(‘ (;ontribiited to the decoration of 
tliis noble bouse, built for the late Duke 
of York, at whose death the lease was 
sold to the first Duke of Sutherland. 
The Marquis of Westminster has a grand 
mansion, called Ctrosvonor House, in 
Upper Groavenor street, and it contains 
Murillos, Titians, Guidos, Rembrandts, 
a mivaeulous Paul Potter, and a group 
of the best works of Rubens, four of 
which were bought out of a Spanish 


the English still use the old-fashioned 
“rout”), by receptions and dinner-pnr- 
ties, crushes in the salons of the ani- 
: Ifejfeitddrs, or late suppei’s after the 
' ^Cittre. During the “ season ” most of 
' town houses of the aristocracy 

^ Cjooopied. Some of these are veri- 
palaces, worthy of the best days of 
House, the old home of 
/ at Hyde Park 

. 4 ^^ ft tJCntury old, and ft 


conven| for £10,000. The Duke of 
Devonshl*^ has a plain, rather 
mansion, called after his title, in PiC^S 
dilly. It is not strange that a man who 
hiis so splendid a country home as 
Cha^fworth should not care for an exi)en- 
siveXohdon residence. In Lansdowne 
House, belonging to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Priestley made the discov- 
ery of oxjgen, and in th^ picture-gallery, 
there haiig the port^^l of Hogaiib, pf 
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JE^g Woffington, and of the painter him- 
Belf. The Marquis of Hertford, Sir 
Eobert Peel, Lionel de Rothschild, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Dudley, 
the Dnke of Norfolk, and many other 
noblemen have fine collections of paint- 
ings, ancient and modern. 

London s))cedily impresses the stranger 
as a town of men. At first sight the 
foreigner moving about in the great 
metropolis seems to discover in it no 
place in public for the gentler half of 
the human race. While in Paris one 
finds ladies almost ev'crvwhere that gen- 
tlemen may go, in London they seem to 
be confined to their homes, to the parks, 
and to brief excursions from their car- 
riages to shops. At the theatre, and at 
some of the fashionable restaurants, 
brilliant toilets and pretty faces may be 
seen; but the exterior of l/ondon is not 
sufficiently inviting to draw forth the 
■ ladies daily and at all liours, ns one may 
see them in Paris and Vienna. In Lon- 
don the masculine iniiid is supreme. 
From time to time there have In'cn salons 
governed by ladies of distinction and 
having a wide influence, as in Paris, but 
now they scarcely (ixist. Mr, Escott 
/tiB that it is “ l>ecause the social 
conniptions of English society have 
that the saJotf, in the sense in 
wfech it is iiHually spoken of, has almost 
ceased to exist, rather than Ijccaiise no 
opportunities or inducements are to be 
|;fmind to influence jK>litics through so- 
He also tells us that Lady 
ttBnerston, who died in 1808, has had 
^HFfiuccessor. Lord Palmerston w'as in- 
debted for most of his influence and 


served for her assemblies seel of 
distinction, and every one who wsftS in- 
vited to them regarded the invitation as 
an lionor, although he was not Single ill 
the^ enjoy ment of it.” There was nd 
resort in London so interesting to file 
man of the world, or so useful to the 
politician. Ministers went there to ascer- 
tain the true current of public and polite 
opinion. Mr. Escott goes on to tell us 
that more than one great lady has tried 
to fill the place left vacant by Lady 
Palmerston,” but that she has uniformly 
failed, because iicr invitations were in 
the hands of, and were issued by, secre- 
taries, whips, and clerks. He adds that 
the great leaders of the two chief politi- 
cal parties in the state cannot and will 
not study the art of social entertain- 
ment, and that dinners and receptions 
are given as matters of necessity and not 
of choice. 

A considorn])le ])olitical influence is 
doubtless w ielded by the mistresses of 
many country-houses, who enjoy good 
j)osition and large fortune, and who can 
invite to tlicir homes large categories of 
celebrities every year. A lady who lives 
for six months in a palatial home only 
tw'o or three miles from the metropolis, 
and who assembles about her the best 
minds of tlie times, sometimes takes 
pleasure in giving these minds an im- 
pulse and watching the result of that 
impulse, during the four or five months 
of the high season, when the political 
and intelle(*tual activity of London is at 
its ])est. Mr. Escott says that fellah 
society has been gieatly modified elnoe 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and that It iat 


popularity to the social tact of his wife 
and to her salon. “ Lady Palmerston,” 
says Mr. Escott, “ received not only 
at night, bat in the day, and all her in- 
vitation cards written with her own 
hand* % she pre- 


present comprises, closely blended t(^; 
gether, the aristocracy, fim demooriOC^^^ 
and the plutocracy. He thinks 
aristocratic principle has been 
ened and 'extendi In its 
the platpcrtu^f^ but the 



V and birth has long been 
the homage paid by 
ill England to the aristocratic 
prihbiple is genuine. In clubs the blend- 
ing of aristocracy and plutocracy eon- 
, Btantly goes on, although the plutocrat 
often has to submit to extreme rudeness 
: on the part of the aristocratic gentlemen 
whose society he covets and courts. 
Many a newly enriched Phiglishman 
makes himself permanently unhappy l)y 
forcing his way into a club the other 
members of which owe their wealth to 
their parents, and are beginning to 
assume that haughtiness which appears 
to accompany remoteness from trade in 
Great Britain. “ To belong to a chib,'’ 
remarks Mr. Escott, “ does not neces- 
sarily guarantee a personal accjuaintance 
with any one of the members.” ‘‘ lu S4>mc 
clubs where a less rigid system of eti- 
quette exists it is not thought iiregular 
for one member to address another of 
whom he knows nothing if they happen 
to occuiiy contiguous chairs in the smok- 
ing-room. In sucli matters as these, and 
in many others, every London club of 
impoilance has s[)ccial features of its 
own.” Clubs, he thinks, are useful as a 
connecting link between society and 
statesmanship. The Liberal- clubs are 
more comprehensive and homogeneous 
than the Conservative clubs. The Carl- 
ton, the Conservative head-quarters, is 
a purely political and social institu- 
— the accepted rendezvous and 
jhead-quarters of the accredited repre- 
^^ptatiyes of a party. The Reform Club 
4sj^ political unifonnity among its incm- 
, aiDtd a pervading consciousness of a 
purpose.” This English view 
great representative and oj> 
; l^lglish clubs must, I think, have 
at for qs. The passion for 
u ^ forOign to the Ameri- 
promlneiit In the Kng- 
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lish, is equally pronounced in Liberals 
and ConservatiTes, ‘ ‘ Club-land Pall 
Mall, St. James’ street, All>emarle 
street, Hanover square — is a curious 
district. The club structures are truly 
palatial, imposing — models of comfort 
within. Hundreds of men may be seen 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, loung- 
ing at the windows, looking at the muddy 
streets and dull houses, apparently think- 
ing of notliing and doing nothing. These 
gentlemen are faultlessly dressed, have a 
languid air, and a Frenchman would 
accuse them of being troubled with 
s})leen. The truth is that most of- these 
gentlemen are active enough in their 
special and peculiar directions, social, 
political, or even commercial. The daily 
lounge at the club is a part of the “ good 
form ” w hi(ii is so requisite to the Lon- 
doner of the upper classes. In the Re- 
form and the Carlton, and at Brooks, 
nearly all tlie political celebrities of Eng- 
land may be seen some time during the 
season. If a foreign visitor could stand 
ill Pall Mall for twelve hours, and have 
pointed out to him by s.ome one familiar 
with London faces the gentlemen who 
go in and out of the clubs, he would, 
fore two o’clock in the morning, lAVe 
scon two-thirds of the leading ^En|i|»h- 
moii. The (‘lubs of the Army^d 
Navy, of the AtheuEeum, the Travellers’, 
the United Service, the Union, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Oriental, the 
Junior Carlton are thronged every^4&^ 
during the eight or nine months o(J 
year with the wittfest, brightesV^ 
most powerful, and the bravest. So long 
as these clubs msintain their present posi-' 
tion, tlip mlon with ladies in command 
is not likely to reappear. Eastward, 
and in the Strand, and in Covent Gar^ 
den ore tfe^ literary, artistic, and theat- 
rical clubi^ ;j| and Club h(^se, 
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SaToy, are familiar to all travelled A mer- of the Six Services ; clubs of the Church 
leans. In one or two chib organizations of England; clubs tor yacht-owners; 
the rather unwonted (‘xperiineutof bring- clubs for the promotion of canoeing ; for 
ing ladies and gentlemen together has the cultivation of chess ; diplomatic 
been encouraged, but has met with small clubs; fat-cattle clubs, and clubs, for 

whist ; as well as clubs politi- 
, , cal. literary, artistic, and 



tlu'atricaL There are Shake- 
speare, -‘New Shakspere,’^ 
Plato, and (Joetlie societies; 
jind lately, societies for the 
study of even (x>ntcraporary 
poets, as Browning, which 
often draw u})on themselves 
consi(lerai)le ridicule by their 
entlinsiasni. The Bniwnirig 
society is active in study of the 
great poet to whose fame it has 
devoted its efforts. Of course 
Mr. Browning, a man of ex- 
(•('ptionally robust and serious 
scns(', though nio^t kindly and 
nnassuining in social (contact, 
has nothing to do with the eu- 
riousasBociation which assumes 
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his num(\ Tln^ yacht clubs, 


success. London has clulis foi- people 
iuteresS^ in mountain (‘X[)lora(i(nis, in 
sporthigfand coaching ; for nniateiir artists 
a^ftiColli^CHtors of art ; for nierehunts and 
b^k^j for otliccrs in the East India 
service ; for gentlemen devoted to the 
noble art of jiigeon-sliooting ; polo eliihs 



with tlu'ir elub- ygnp es at 
(’ow'i's, Soiithsea, (^ueenstgttR Har- 
wieli, Oban, Rothesay, SflKimpton, 
Hyde, and (ireenhithc on tH||rhames, 
nearly all are presided oveMw arlsto* 
erati(; eoininodores, the Prine^Kf Wales, 
Duke of Edinliurgli, Duke of 'flwi naught,' 
Lord Itiehard Grosveiior, Prince Edward 
of Saxe \V eitnar, and others, all paying 
special atbmtion to this sort of sport.. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-TWO. 

Tbe Striind. — A Histone Avenue. — The t'ity ami Counti*y Types. — Engli.sh Love for Nature. — The 
Farmer and his Troubles. — llunillleauty in Warwickshire and Derbyshire. — The Hhakespeare 
Festival in 1879. — Stratford. — Birminghtitn, the “ Toy Sliop of Europe.” 


OWHERE does the pulse of Lon- 
don beat more feverishly than in 
the “Strand,” — the long and crowded 
avenue which leads from Charing Cross 
to the site of the ancient Temide liar. 
Here all classes of English society meet 
and jostle as nowhere (dse within the 
limits of three-quarters of a mile every 
day, and especially for an hour or two 
after dinner. Here, too, vice tiannts its 
dirty wret(‘hedness a.s it dares not do 
in New York or Paris. London will not 
have its social irregnhirities classilii'd or 
licensed, and gives them full liberty in 
certain (piarters. On the evening of a 
great national holiday the specbich* in 
the Strand, and in many streets leading 
from it, is often shocking. Almost every 
foot of the historic thoroughfare (which 
got its name from being at the brink of the 
Thames) has its interest. In Noith- 
umberland Court Nelson lodged, and 
Ben Jonsou lived when a boy. In 

Craven street Benjamin Eraiikliu long 
resided. In Y'ork House, now r(*plaeed 
by a shop in the ^^trand, Ix>rd Bacon 
was born. In Buckingham street lived 
old Samuel Pepys. At the Adelphi 
t^y ^Tane Grey was married. At 

/Coutts Bank Queen Victoria keeps her 
pHvate account. In Cecil street Con- 
invented the rocket. In Fountain 
Wnke the painter died. At No. 
stood tbe old Drake’s Head 
of which Dr. Johnson was 
Yk> Jn Arundel street is the 

members sit up all 


night to discuss grave questions, and are 
known as the latest club men in London. 
In Norfolk street lived William Penn. 
Dr. JohiLson and Boswell often took 
supper at tbe Whittington Club, still in 
existence. In Exeter street lived the 
l>ookseller from whom Johnson and his 
piq)il Garrick borroNved £5 on their joint 
ijote when they first came up to London ; 
ami at a wigmaker’s, in Maiden Lane, 
Voltaire lived during most of his three 
years’ stay in England. It w'as the 
Hood of reminiscences and the proces- 
sion of ghostly ligures from the roman- 
tic past that made Charles Lamb, 
as be quaintly tells ns, “ often shed tears 
for fulness of joy at sight of so much 
life in the Slraml.” u 

Half the gentlemen whom on© meets 
on Regent street or in H^ftdUly 
have what we should call hti 
iea a “country air.” J^in' 

their dress and in their manner It giatne- 
less something which betrays' the fact, 
that they spend the greater part of their 
time outside the walls of a largo ci|y. 
Pat them on homeback in the 
they appear more' at ease than i«p|K 
crowded and fashionable thoroughfare^ 
Nine out of ten of them much prefer the 
easy and luxurious comfort of their 
secluded homes, buried in the depths of 
blossoming gardens, and surrounded by 
blooming hedges in summer, and still 
keeping in winter something of the ver- 
durous richness for wi^ich the rainy 
island is than the hnity 
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aii4 of metropolis. To the 

tenacity with which the Englishman in 
comfortable circumstances clings to his 
country or suburban borne, and refuses 
to be ranged and numbered as a constant 
dweller in the city, may be ascribed the 
enduring individualitv so marked in 
England. In truth, the great cities 
throughout the islands might almost be 
regarded as blots u]K>n the exquisite 
landscapes. There can be few more 
startling transitions than tiiat from the 
sylvan tranquillity of the country round 
about Chatsworth to tlie smudge and 
prosaic gloom of Birmingham ; or the 
arrival in Livert>ool after a day’s wan- 
derings through the quaint streets in 
ancient Chester, or the journey from 
Warwickshire by a swift train into Lcur- 
don. Ix)ui8 Blanc used to say that, in 
France, there was ‘‘an abyss between the 
city and the country.” Surely there is 
also a sharp separation and difference in 
England between town and country. 
The wealtliy Pmglishman delights in 
rusticity. He a[)es none of tlie foreign 
distaste l^r green meadows and for robust 
exercises. J^finety^-nine Englishmen out 
y huti^red feel a thrill when par- 
la the vigorous sports of the 
tlie fox luint, with its 
[lit of the wily but fleet enemy 
ner ; the leaping of fences 
aMfwater- courses ; the heavy fall ; the 
^mblage over tlie sherry bottle before 
l^'after the ride, and the discussion 
Sinner of the day’s outing. The 
»fiil glow which follows a complcle 
me of bodily strength all day in the 
open air i» thought finer by many an 
EngJiftbman tlian the Italian’s ecstatic de- 
light at the opera, or the Orientars semi- 
swoori in the rapture induced by perfect 
climate and lack of aggressive nerves. 
Everywhere fei/fcbo country one finds 



noble booses, i 




gardens, greenlioiises and fruit otdha^ 
and one sees healthy tod y 

quietly enjoying an unambitious . 

pleasant existence, — not a selfish onoy^ 
))ut one filled with liospitality, and of‘:to 
graced by refined thought and expression 
of it. The passion for hunting helter- 
skelter over fields, without much regard' 
to whom they belong, lias received grave . 
checks both in England and Irefand 
since the land agitation has begun. Mr. 
Antliony Trollope has told us no little 
about it in tlie iiretty story of The 
American Senator,” and tlie daily press 
luis sutliciently enlightened ns as to the 
peril to Irish arisUn rats who try to follow 
the hounds and sometimes find them- 
selves facing an infuriated Hibernian 
molH Going down from London to 
Portsmouth, oiu^ day in midsummer, I 
observed that all my f el low-travellers in 
the compartment looked out of the win- 
dow with groat eagerness, and presently 
1 discovered they were noting the 
game ; that wliouever a grouse ap[)eaj'ed, 
or a hare scudded away to shelter, they 
found an amount of pleasure in the 
spectacle which it was quite 6ut of my 
power to share. These people live close 
to Nature, finding a charm in the con- 
tnist of Nature’s wildness in one region 
with her complete sahjugation to and 
marriage witli art in another close beside 
it. The era of small farms, minute sub- 
divisions of tilled land, — which would 
do away with the great plantations,” 
as they are called, and with the nnculta- ^ 
vated jilnces where one who can pay for 
the ])rivilege may hunt as frequently a» ; 
primitive man did, — would be i 

upon as an unfortunate period by 
dreds Of thousands of Englishmen. 
arrival of the peasabt proprietor 
scene wpul^ be th^^gfat to take 
chief attractio.i. Yet thto k 

At hand. In inan^ a 
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. fittds hht tenant-fame^^ open by tbe aristocrat^ and by-and-by 

disgust under tbfe pressure of foreign discovers that he is heir tothedifflcul- 
.aj[Houltaraloonipetition, bad seasons, and ties in presence of which the aristocrat 
?jiOor harvests. The gentleman owner 
4i^ver8 that he rnustlet land lie fallow 

by sheer distress to think of creating ^ 

fjBamers, where they are not disposed to -- " 

give^up, are becoming more exacting. ^ ^ 
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STOl*ClN<i THE HUNTING. 


01 ^ 1 ^ independent landed proprietor. 
Tfc^igreat aristocrats make eoncessioiis 
h<^ of tiding over the tem]X)rary 
4|Pi^1deu^ are diminished, mid 

^ kySt their investments from land 

^ in Dakota or Egypt 
Ti^e piuj&i^^ps into the place left 


had lost his courage. Yet land is the 
tiling most coveted by men of newly 
acquired wealth in England, and will be , 
so for many a long year to come. ^The 
“ Stateshian’s Year l^ok” of 18S4 shows 
tlmt while the cultivated Srea ija, the. 
kingdom ^ increa^fe# t>y ^ ‘ 
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tbouBaod acres since 1881, the area an- 
der all kinds of crops has decreased by 
forty thousand acres. 

In London one gets tlie idea that Eng- 
land is perplexed with a thousand difHcul- 
tiea, — annoyed by innumerable anxie- 
ties. The atmosphere is one of unrest. 
The talk is of a military ex])edition to 
some remote country, the haps and 
mishaps of commerce, the phases of the 
“Eastern Question,” tfie consolidation 
of tlie Colonial Empire, the future of 
Egypt, the advance of Russia, the com- 
petition of America, and the discontent 
of Ireland. But it is easy to get out 
of this atmosphere of uncertainty and 
ambition into a serener England, where 
the present in nowise disturbs the repose 
of the past and the beauty of its ac- 
cumulated memorials. However much 
’ London may be convulsed with stormy 
discussions which seem to involve the 
future of the whole British Km])ire, tiie 
plants and the* middle classes one or 
two hundred miles away from the capi- 
tal are but littl e interested by these 
debates. In the })lea 8 ant country towns 
things go on in the same old dreamy 
arid tranquil way in which they have 
been progressing for hundreds of years. 
>?rBe great land-owner is secure in his 
castle, and appears nnconscious of the 
fiery utterances of Mr. Chamberlain. 

, The “ Squire ” is not in the slightest 
fear of approaching revolution, and the 
Ijg^antry seem scarcely to have heard 
tbe great changes siipiK)sed to he im- 
'pieiidlng. There is little doubt that they 
all know that a silent transformation is 
beginning ; but they make little allusion 
to it 

The rural beauty of England is so 
great Englishxnai} is excusable 

for the extreme pride wliich he takes 
in it, and for his enthnsiasm in the de- 
scription 6t it. no English novel or 


essay will there be found rnueh sigbii^ 
after the soft South, with its semi-tropi- 
cal warmth and pi-ofusion of fiowetfl. 
The Northerner rejoices in the rugged** 
ness of his hills, his stormy shores, his 
mysterious mists and fogs, his quaint 
rocks and inlets. Midland people boast 
of their great parks and noble pastures, 
their 8 i)lendid ciistles and- well-kept 
farms ; and the Southerners, of thegrassy 
downs, and sheltered lUKjks where even 
exotic shrubs prosper, and where in 
summer there is a luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion and blossom worthy of the Medi- 
terranean shores. Jf one wi.shes to get 
an adequate nofiim of the supreme con- 
tent of the Englishman with his island 
home let him attack its advantages and 
belittle its excellences, lie will s<x>n 
find sturdy responses tx)all liis strictures 
and criticisms. Both the English and 
French are fond of comparing every- 
thing they 80(‘ abroad with .something at 
home, and of making eomparisons advan- 
tageous to tlu'ir own |K> 88 ession 8 . 

A curious feature of the country dis- 
tricts in England is often remarked, par- 
ticularly by American travellers. Al- 
though it is said that Great Britain js 
intensriy j>opnlated the country does 
not appear to be so tliickly settled as in 
the older j)orti(>ns of the United States. 
Thousands of acres arc. given up to“ plan- 
tations ” of young trees. One may travel 
miles without meeting a human being or 
without seeing a farm. The roads, c::?- 
cepting in the vicinity of the great 
manufacturing towns, are never crowded. 
Driving or walking through Wafyldk* 
shire or Derbyshire one does not meet at 
eveiy turn, as in France, Belgiuniv and 
other continental coun tries, pg^lMUPtbl 
going to and coming Irom market 
working by the |oadside, or 
strollers. is often i^pted 
and inquire where the have go|te. 
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seem unlikely to be ^ like air with which the custodians exact 
SWftkened from their immemorial sleep, sixpence for access to the birth-room, 
The birth-place of Shakespeare is as and sixpence^ to the museum. At the 
quiet as it was three hundred years . tercentenary Shakespeare anniversary 
:llgp. and festival, held at Stratford in 1879, , 

In Warwickshire, in Derbyshire, and there was a great gathering of Shake- * 
in the liUke Region, the rural beauty of spearian scholars and commentators, and 
England is manifest in its perfection, of the lovers of poetry and the drama, 
Here are"' no mighty glens, no lofty to witness the dedicntion of the Memo- 
mountains, no enormous hikes or majes- rial Theatre, which now stands in a pleas- 
tic sti'earas ; but, althoiigli everything is ant garden on the banks of the river, 
on a modest scale, it forms a liarmo- This simj)le and uni)reUuUiou8 festival, 
nious picture wliich is absolutely enchant- which lasted for several days, seemed to 
ing. Stratford, with its (juaint stieets, awaken but small enthusiasm among the 
its sleepy church among the noble tre(!s, country peojde in the neighborhood, 
its flowery lanes bordered by com- soim* of whom would perhaps have been 
fortable cottages; Wai’wick, witli its puzzled to tell who Shakespeare was. 
ancient hospital and its noble castle; But no monument can ])c so appropri- 
Charlecote, W'herc Sir Thomas laiev, ate as this statidy pile of Klizabethan 
whom Shakespeare lam[)Oonod as '•‘Jus- arcliitectuie — this theatre, with museum, ^ 
ticc Shallosv,” built a rambling hall in library, ami j)ictnre-gallery, attached.^ 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; Hampton laicy A company of London comedians per- 
Luddington, in whose cluircli Shake- Jbrmed the eomedy of “ Much Ado About 
sp<iare is saia to have been married ; Nothing.” Aetors and actresses, in the 
Coventry, with its numerous spires, its intervals of tlieir labor, joined in i>retty 
legends and its (unbowered streets — excursions in the evergreen byways and 
all these in midsummer are sur[)assingly tie- ^ v'rdurous fields. Perhaps some day 


: "'fw 

'Thk undent towns 


beautiful. To go from lamdon to Bir- 
miugbam by the old higlnvay, th(‘ travel 
on which is said to have eontributed 
to ^c up-building of Stratford before 
Shakespeare’s birth in that town had 
made it a place of pilgrimage, takes 
one tlii-ough the exquisite Arden dis- 
trict, where the hedges, wpods and cop- 
pices, the gentle hills, the boaiiti fill valleys, 
the “ mooteil granges” of wiiich Tenny- 
son Speaks^ the winding streams and wild 
offer a |)erpetual feast to the eyes, 
'pirifctford itself is familiar to all the 
Itnd I therefore sliall not attempt 
it. The Shakespeare honse, 
^ Kikture nur^d her darling l>oy,” 
aspect of a museum, 
to meditate within 
its waUs Ifi; by the bnslneas- 


tliere will be founded a school o|^acting, 
the influence of wliicli will do to 

improve the public taste for Shakea^j^^re 
and his works. The theatre is feiit a 
littU- distance from the village cbtircb, and 
above the tomb in this church is(the old 
monument which represents Shakespeare- 
writing upon a cushion, with an entabla-y 
ture bearing his eoat-of-arins above 
niche in which his image appears. . . 

'fhe famous Inns at 8tl*atford are small® 
and quaint. The ‘‘Red Horse’* has 
been immortalized by Washington Irv- 
ing, and the Shakespeare Hotel has its 
rooms adorned with paintings illustrating 
the chief scenes in the great poet’s com- 
edies and ta^gedies. The waiters in this 
unique Imstelry have long been 
customed lo designate^h room by ^ 
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nio&e of tJie play from which its painting 
is tiUten, in the morning, before. the 
guests have emerged, one hea^ the 
servants calling out: “Hamlet wants 
Ais boots ; Ophelia wants his hot water ; 
Bplius Ctesar wants his brandy and Water ; 
Pporioianus wishes his breakfast sent 
up at once.” Throughout AVarwickshire 
the common people have a curious flavor 
in their speech, a dr}* humor, and odd 
forms of expression, which it is perhaps 
not presumptuous to characterize as 
Shakespearian. In drawing his |>easantry 
tlm poet siui[)ly put his immortal wdt and 
his pungent philosophy into the homely 
phrase which lie heard every day around 
him ; and a great contemporary novelist, 
in following this illustriouH example, 
shows that the men of England can 
^taik to-day as picturesquely as they did 
I three centuries ago. 

In Birmingham one steps out of the 
domain of history and souvenir, and 
comes down to the [irosaic present. 
Birmingham has no older history than 
that of many of the towns of New 
England. It took no part in the 
politicii of the nation before the be- 
ginnisig of the present century, except 
whW'Charles I. and his rarliament 
were Jit war. Then Birmingham was 
zealp^ in the cause of the “ Bound 
Heads, ^ and even seized the Royal 
/plate which King Charles left when pass- 
tog through the town from Salisbury to 
fcbudon. Birmingham was punished for 
Plia audacious act by Prince RiipeiTs 
Jlandenng expedition on the following 
*year. It seems odd to reflect that Bir- 
miugham had no representation in Par- 
liament until after the passage of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, — a triumph for 
which the Political Union had worked 
vigdroosly. Not untaKafter the repre- 
aenfation.of **The People's Act," iu 
1866 f Birn^liaxQ get Ua tbird^ 


member. Old Hati|bn, m the ^ 
century, made a prdpiecy concerning 
future grandeur of industrial Bhlhing*. 
ham. He said: “We have only 
her in infancy, comparatively small^fai 
her size, homely in her person, and gross , 
in her dress, — lier ornaments mostly of 
iron from her oy u forge ; but now her 
growth wull be amazing, her expansion 
rapid, perhaps uot to be paralleled in 
hisbjry. She will add to her iron orna- - 
ments the lustre of every metal that 
the whole earth c*iin produce, With alk 
their illustrious race .of compounds, 
heightened by fancy and garnished 
with jewels. She will 'draw from 
the fossil and vegetable kingdoms; 
press the occjui for her shell, skin and 
coral. She will also tax the animals 
for horn, bone, and ivory; and she will 
decorate the wliole with the touches of 
her pencil.” 

Birrniughain has done all this, even 
more. To the far Orient she sends or- 
naments of every description ; to Prussia, 
to India, and to America, slie exports* 
brass and inuj, steel and silver, and 
bronze and gold. She enrages the 
French by making their Artides de 
Paris;” she makes copper coins for half- 
a-dozen governmetjte. Her silver and 
her electro-plating, her braes foundiies, 
her chemical works, her guns, swords, 
pistols, jewelry and trinkets, her lampa^r 
her pins, her ornamental glass, — 
are scattered over the world. The 

Toyshop of Europe" is a proper name/ 
for Birmingham. She applies the sam« 
energy and patience to the fabHcotloii 
of a pin that she does to the ooiUlti^^v 
tion of an hydraulic Jack big 
to launch the Great Eastern, 

Cleopatra Needle to its pedej^^da 
Thames e^bankn^ent. Hm- pub^o 
ingi aiid pa»^ks, her statuet^ 
conformist ohttrma^ I her M 



Derbyshire is 

be found the most exquisite sceuen he 
ever beheld^. Thither George Eliot went 
for tlie scenery and her eharaelcus for 
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Rowsley, and - the 
ancient Peacx^k Inn ; the iSld seats 
of the Dukes* 
of Rutland; j 
stately Chata-J 
worth, with idr 
long halls filled 
with drawings 
by Raphael, 

And with its 
costl}' gardens, 
conservatories, 
orchhl houses ; 
Matlock, Buck- 
stone, Kick well 
and Words- 
worth, Hard- 
wick Hall and 
Bolsover Cas- 
tie, — stand in 
the miilst of 
romantic val- 
leys, walled in 
by rocky and 
foliage - clad 
crags, filled with grottos, nooks, charm- 
ing streams, and well-kept forests. 




and Bglin 
'B«oh 

an^ in favor ^ 

" of Liberalism, 
ill worthy 
of hot wealth 
and the tcu^te 
of her citizens. 
The varied in- 
dustry, how- 
,ever, has left 
its stain on the 
town, whidi, 
j^ke Manchester 
and Liveqxx)!, 
is dingy, cold, 
and a trifle rc- 
pellant In ap- 
peamnce. 

Hawthorne 
^ states that in 


itfc and Boulton, “Adahi Bede.’ 
In ; her halls, froin 
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The I>ako Countiy. 

V ‘ Antiquities. — 
Burns. 


CHAPTEE SEVENTY-THREE. 

- The Home of Poets and Essayists. — Scotland. — Glasgow, its Comm^fOe illid 
The Great Northern Seaport. — Ediubiu*gh and its Memorials, — Th^ 


T he ‘‘ Lake Conntr}’ ” of England 
has for us a double interest be- 
cause of the indefinable charm asso- 
ciated with its richly clad hills, its pretty 
expanses of water, and its rich valleys, 
and because the district was ouce the 
home of Wordsworth, De Quiucoy, 
Southey, Arnold, Harriet Martineau, and 
Mra. Hemans. There are in all this 
district no mountains which rise .above 
the height of four thousand feet, no 
lakes which wc slioukl account large ; 
but lake and valley, and forests and 
countiy roads, are all in the most ex- 
quisite setting. Here and there, on the 
“Fells” and “ Scars,” as they are 
called, there are bits of wild scenery 
approaching the grand. ' < )nc should 
enter this district by Grange, after cross- 
ing^what Wordsworth called “ the m.njes- 
ti0 |>ftrrier of the Lanciister sands,” and 
whteh annually demands the lives of 
mainy nneautious travellers ; and after 
an excursion to old Furness Abbey and 
.to Ulverstone, one may set off through 
the crumbling villages and sheltered 
roads to Windermere and Coniston, near 
i which latter lake John Ruskin has a 
country-seat. Thence one may go to 
Ambleside, where a day or two at the 
old “Salutation” tavern will be found 
A perfect rest. This pretty countr}^ is 
dotted with mansions and picturesque 
cottages.' At Elleray stood the old 
home of Professor Wilson (Christopher 
hfortb) * CiOlie py Ambleside is the iyy- 
Ahrouddi honsij wp “ Tbe.KnoU/' 


Miss Martineau lived for mhny yeurtL, 
Not far away is Dr. Arnold’s old 
where the great Hihgby master used to 
come in vacation time to recruit from 
his arduous duties. In the vale of Gras* 
mere Mrs. Hemans wrote some of hpr 
most sentimental verse. De Qiiincey and 
Wordsworth both lived for short periods, ' 
ill Grasin(*r<' village, and there in the 
humble church-yard is the grave hf 
Wordsworth. ■' 

It is but a, short walk from Arable- 
side to Kydul Mount, the favorite home 
of the poet, — a charming cottage hid- 
den under ivy and rose-trees, the very, 
place for contemplation and the cultiva- 
tion of the muse. Professor WileoD' 
used to say there was not ipch another 
splendid view in all England as can bh 
had from the eminences along the 
from Ambleside. The views of Windfitr* 
mere from this route are indeed deUghlh 
fill. The islands lie clustered together^ 
the lakes seem like a grand tranquil rbrtilf 
bending around a point. 
gentle promontories,” adds Profcfti^; 
Wilson, “ break all the banks 
quent bays, seldom without 
or cottages, embowered in tres^ 
the whole landscape is of a sylvAh^ 
parts of it are so studded 
that you see cmly here And 
of smoke, but no bouses,, 
raost believe tibat you 
tim^primeipl forest!/' 

Jrftio i^blesidft to 

1* "ilmrnifcft 









' 

I with from London. 

^ Keswick is the old florae of Southey, 
Hall, on a small bill, close by 
liver, on tlie road to Cocker- 
Lake Derweutwater, with its 
pidtii^i^^ue islands, with its silvery cx- 
within an amphitheatre of rocky 
hot not high mountains, broken into 
fantastic shapes, heaped and splintered 
witil little precipices, with shores swelling 
fflto woody eminences — is the gem of 
this region. Near if is the resounding 
cascade,' Lodore, about which Sonthc'y 
wrote his astonishing verses, in(end<Hl 
to represent the babble of. the wnters, 
for the amusement of his children. 
iKear by also are the mountains of 
Hel velly n and 8 k i dd a w . 

.'fScotland has for us a romantic in- 
terest which nothing (‘an abate, nlthoiigh 
long years have passed since the “ en- 
chanter of the north” aroused the cu- 
riosity of the world concerning the 
legends and the history of the great 
northward promontory, with its moun- 
tains, morasSes, and waste lands jutting 
out into thfe Northern sea. Scotland 

does not impress one as a sterile conntrv, 
yet three-fourths of its surface are 
Unpi'odoctive agriculturally. Scarcely 

Jibrei. fhan five millions of acres are 
under cultivation on the main land and 
the nmnerous islands. But the little 
^pulation of haixlly more than tour 
J^Hoob of people is one of the most 
and interesting in Europe. 


IN STOSMiiM CALM. 




the strange land which has produced so 
many great men, — the land where Carlyle 
was bom, and Imere he lies buried, — one 
sees the landscape lighted up by hun- 
dreds pf weird flames, the skies aglow ; 
and many a stranger, taking his first 
w'alk in Glasgow city, inquires of the. 
amused passers-bj^ where the great con- 
flagration is in progress. By day the 
flaming chimneys and the little moun- 
tains of coal refuse do not look so 
interesting. Glasgow bus its beauties, 
however, — its broad and solid commer- 
cial avenues, lined with stately stone 
]‘uildings, its shops, which vie in splen- 
dor and importance with those of London 
and Dublin. The great wharves along 
llie Br(K)mielaw are packed with goods, 
of every description ; little steamers on 
the I’pper, and great steamers on the 
Lower, Ciyd(‘, seem almost iunumiirable. 
Down river the sliip-building yards are, 
even in dull and panicky times, crowded 
with thousands of operatives, who toil 
uj)on the iron and steel monsters, which 
})lough the seas throughout the civilized 
world. One feels that here is a great 
outlet like London, Antwerp, or Mar- 
seilles. Here the pulse of coranSfirce 
beats strongly, albeit not feverishly.,' 
There is a sturdy independence pf' 
meti'oi)o)is in G hisgow, as indeed through- 
out Scotland. The names of celebrated 
English authorities in science and iu 
literature, of English poets and painters, 



are not so often heard here as those of^ 
is to*day the second city in the the Edinburgh school. Scotland is not . 
Kingdom, larger^ but perhaps England, although it is now an integral 

part of Great Britain. It is an individual 
country, with a profound originality, with 
its old customs and methods of thought 
but little trenched upon by political union 
with the South. One-third of its popuU- 
*tion is packed into eight large manufact- 
uring cities;. Glasgow with 770^000, 
Edinburgh ^?|feh 000, Dundee 


tier, than Liverpool, and is one 
. ooeftn termini of the world. 
Glasgow by night, through 
^ upland country which 

' Keswick, Penrith, and 

';a^/ m^ing the debatable 

atiiries the bordered 
l^n ^ch other, 
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143,000, Aberdeen with 105,000, Green- thlS law to execute the decree. 
ock, the port of Glasgow, with 66,000, many a point of vantage among the 
Leith, the port of Edinburgh, with 69,000, marble monuments in the Necrcqg^0)||L 
Paisley with 55,000, and Perth with 28,- one can look out over Glasgow, 

000. The total town and village popu- thousands of chimneys, along theA#em»^ 
lation is tw^o-tliirds of the whole, — very ingly endless lines of masts on theClyd^, 
small encouragoinent for the farmer ; yet and over the hills of Lanark and Al^U, 
tlui wild hill country, stretching awaj’ from alx)vc which liangs the vaporous blue or 
the outskirts of Glasgow' to Cape Wrath the peculiar gray so noticeable in Scottish 
and the far Hebrides, contributes largely scenery. Glasgow is faithful to the 
to tlie wealth of the busy city; pours memory of the great “ Scotch Wizard. } ** 
into it its flocks and herds, and the prod- and in the centre of George's square 
ucc of its lakes and inlets, and takes rises a inonuineiit of Sir Walter, with a 


back merchandise brought from cveiv 
port of the world. In tlie most seem- 


group of statues illustrating the different 
characters which sprang from his teem-, 


ingly inaccessible nook in the Highlands ing brain clustered about the foot of the ’ 
you may find evidence of frequent inter- momiiU(‘iit. Westward, in modern Glaa- 
course with the outer world. fhe great University, opened 

On the hill at the top of the famous half a gtuuTatioii ago. Glasgow is flli^ 
“High Street” stands the old (iothic witli students, — hundreds of painstaking 
cathedral, with its largt* aisles, broken by yoiiiig men who come from the hills and 
short transepts, its dozen bays exactly the shores of the inland lakes and livers, 


alike, and itsuuiformclere-storv windows. 


out solid careers in the face 


Nothing in all England is more beautiful of poverty and dilfieillty, nowhere 
than the crypt of the cathedral, with its so stern and so persistent as in this 
sixty -five beautiful pillars, surmounted strange, barren land, which yet produces 


by delicately carved capitals and grace- 
fal early English arches, with tlu* light 


so much w ealth, intellectual and material. 
As in certain (juarters of Ixindon one 


streaming in through the lancet windows, seems t(j go hand in hand with Dickens, 


Curious, too, is the old church-yard, 
payed with gravestones, and the Necrop- 


and b,) meet in the different localities 
visited the characters which never had 


oHs, perched high on an eminence beyond existence save in his fiery imaginatioUf 
the cathedral, not unlike the fantastic so in Glasgow and Edinburgh one is 
Odd Fellows' cemetery in San Francisco, constantly reminded of Sir Walter Scott 
or like some ancient Turkish cemetery, and his creations. The Cross, the GaL* 


.Here are the monuments of celebrated 
men like John Knox, the Refoniier, and 
“ of Dr. Wrn. lilack ; and within the cathe- 
dml is the bimb of Edward Irving. This 
old cathedral, which braved the fury of the 
Reformation, was so loved by the city 
nestling at its feet, that, when the Pres- 
byterian ministers had prevailed on* the 
magistrates in the sixteenth century to 
have it destAiyed, the guilds of the ci(y 
arose io arms and dared the officers of 


lowgate, the Salt Market, the old corafl^l 
of TTongate and High streets, 
stood the prison into which “ Rob 
was thrust in Glasgow, and fte 
market, Castle Hill, the Cowgate, 
Giles’s Church, Arthur’s Seat, 
gate, Holy rood, and most of all, 
rose, in and about Edinbui^i 
to mind those enchanting disys li# 
was first In'^^roduced to'. 
world. The Shotcb 1^^^ 

'.V J 
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KUhiburgb tbe .finest city in 'the 
lug*' om, an4 i^r. Badddey tells us that 
cjj^, uul^ it be Bath, “ has Art 
^ fiicoessfully tuVned to account the 
advantages vouchsafed to her 
by nature. In both cities the archi- 
tdctSf whether designedly or not, seem 
to have gone to work thoroughly in har- 
ntony with the physical lines laid down 
for tbeni, and their success is unques- 
tionable. While the smooth green slopes 
and woody meadows, forming tlie girdl(i 
of the ‘ Queen of the West,’ called 
foilh a regular style of architeeture 
which should not displease the eye hy 
any staitUng discord, tlie rugged ine(|nali- 
ties and sudden transition from smiling 
plain to bare and frowning rock, which 
the site of the ‘ Mwlern Atlu ns,’ 
•hem to demand a corres[)onding iiK‘on- 
gruity in their artificial treatment. 
Edinburgh is a city of contrasts, hold 
and striking.” 

The sense of contrast is heighteiu'd 
when one comes directly by swift ex- 
press train from Glasgow to Edinlmrgh. 
Unaccustomed to picturesqueiiess in the 
great majority of British towns, the 
stranger is startled and delighted at the 
exquisite scene presenUal to him as he 
looks from hill to hill over the town and 
the rugged castles, the noble monuments, 
and ibe fine public edifices. New Edin- 
bui^li harmonizes well enough with the 
^bai^Cter of ancient Etlinburgli, and this 
so rarfely accomplished when an- 

t mt cities liave modern quarters added 
rtbem, lias not been achieved witliout 
stndy and care. This new' quarter 
|n exlatenoe a century ago, and 
inagiatra^^ of the city, in order to 
iM*otoote its creation, offered a premium 
qf ,£20 first builder of a house in 

great district of fine 
\ and, monuments, 
wlfcbits evej;greeu plots, 



its gardens, its deep dell, out of which 
arise the black cragb of the Castle, is a 
splendid avenue. At its cast end is 
Calton Hill, and above it Waterloo. 
Place, w'here stands a ratlier audacious 
imitation of the Parthenon, called “ The 
National Monunient.” A little beyond 
arc the Nelson’s monument and the 
Observatory ; also the monuments to 
Dugald Stewart and to Professor Play- 
fair. Northward lies Leith and the 
Forth; eastward, Portobello, pn^ of 
the sea-.side resorts of Edinburgb^; and 
close at hand is Arthur’s Seat. On the 
soutii side the street, and not far 
from the handsome Waverly station, is 
the beautiful gothic monument to Sir 
AValter Scott, with a statue of him 
underneath the airy arches. In the 
niches, as in the Glasgow memorial, are 
characters from the w'orks of the greafc 
poet, and novelist. Scotland has bor^ 
rowed boldly from the Greek architec- 
ture in the consti'uction of its National 
(Jallery, and its museums. In Palmer- 
ston Place stands a fine Gothic Cathe- 
dial, — St. Mary’s, — founded by two 
ladies, who spent £100,000 upon the 
edifice. Eastward, in Melville and 
(L'orge streets, are many memorials 
and bronze statues, the Albert Memo- 
rial, with the Prince Consort on iorse- 
hack, and the Melville Monument, — 
an imitation of the Trajan Column. 

The great feature of Ediiibiirgh is the 
Castle, which may be reached from the 
new towm across the valley of the Prin- 
ces Street Gardens, — once the basin ot') 
the Nor Loch, in which offenders against 
the laws were ducked, — and so along 
by the Waverly Bridge, ortho “ Mound,” 
as it is called, on which stands the 
National Gallery. The Castle is entered 
through a portcullis gate under the Old 
State IVl«on, whence two luckless 
Aigylls, iu ^ history of Scotland^ 
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J>een taken forth to execittlon, — i^one 
for his loyalty to Charles II., and the 
\>ther for his allegiance to Monmouth. 
Those rather antiquated bits of fnrni- 
- ture, — ihe Regalia of Scotland, — have 
a room to themselves, where they have 
reposed since they were unearthed two 
generations ago by a searcb-pariy, 
headed by Sir Walter Scott himself. 
They had been bidden away in the times 
of the Stuarts, in a fortress on the coast 
at l^incardino, lest their exposure to view 
should awaken feelings liostilc to tlie 
treaty of Union with England. Queen 
Mary’s room, St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
and the enclosure in wdiich stands the 
ancient cannon, the origin of whose 
name of Mona Meg is a matter of such 
grave dispute, are the other ciiief features 
of the Castle. The outlook over Edin- 
^tburgb and the Frith of Foitli and the 
hills of Fife beyond is fascinating. On 
Castle Hill, the old house of the first 
Duke of Gordon, the General Assembly 
room of the Churcli. of Scotland, where 
John Knox met tlie first Assembly in 
1560 ; the Free Ciiurch Assembly Hall ; 
the Grass Market, where hundreds of 
Covenanters perislied for their religion, 
and. where the Povteoiis riots took place 
in 1706; Grey Friars’ Church, with the 
tombs of the Covenanters ; the university, 
and museum with their splendid natural 
history collections ; Cowgate, James’s 
court, where Johnson was received by 
Boswell on his tour to the Western 
highlands, and where Hurne wrote part 
of his history of England ; the Long- 
nmrket and High street, with St. Giles’s 
Church ; the old city Cross, the Tolbooth, 
or “ The Heart of Midlothian ; ” Farlia- 
xnent square, with its equestrian statue 
of Charles 11. and the humble stone on 
which appear the letters and figures 
supposed to 'be the site 
of Johl Knox'S Parliament 
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pefuse, with its noble wfs ^ 
oalj, and its superb library ; the “ 
Church, where stood w«ighlng*hi^ 
to which the keepers of Ikilse 
were nailed by the ears ; the- hl]gh , ' i 
tastic, 41 arrow house in which d^Ohu KiO^ 
^ed from 1 559 to the time of his 
Moray House, from the balcony bf 
which Mary Stuart and Lord Ebme 
looked down upon the Marquis of Mont* 
rose as he was led to execution ; 
Canoiigate church-yard, w’here Ji^ buried 
Ad.nm Smitli, Dugald Stewart, and Dn, 
Adam Ferguson ; Qiieenst>erry House 
and the old White Horse Inn ; and. 
last, and of most im|)ortaDce, the beautii| 
ful ami original Holyrood Abbey ■ma 
Palace, — these are wonders and treas- 
ures such .IS few other towiMl iHi 
Britain can boast of, group^ togetl 
by accident as well as if the grouping 
had been in obedience to some hanpo* 
nious, preconceived design. In Holy-^ 
rood Lord Darn ley’s rooms and Que^ 
Mary’s apartments are still shown, and 
at the entrance to the audience chamber 
a little dark stain upon the floor is points^! 
out as the blood of the unfortauata. 
liizzio. 

From Glasgow and from Edinbi^b 
the chief excursions are not, as . m|j{lj% 
be 8up|K)sed in a country so devoh^ 
manufacturing and to the sfieclaJ 
of wealth, to coal mines, or great 
lurgic establishments, but to the ^ 
and graves of poets and rcfciancers.^ ' 
brief and pleasant ride IVom Gla 
takes one through interesting old 
like Paisley, where Christopher’ No 
was born; like Irvine, 

Bruce surrendered to the 4 

and where ^tbe poet Mqpt^bmery r 
imw the light ; past Troon>^e^ 
sumjpe| resort of Ay 
fjrowhirg nans of i 
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the niQlith pf: the river of the was man|^ to Jean Armour, and where 
name. ! |0[eret this picturesqxife his^plougti turned up the mouse’s nest; 
K^try thing is filled with and farther away, near Dumfries,* is 

poet whose lyric genius Ellisland farm, where Burns wrote Tam 
Jh^,.,iat4"ivrnortalit^^ Here one 
ioiiiy wautjer along the Boon, visit the 
;^tp^n 0 .Wnument, in which may still |)e ^ 

' . apen 'Uie Bible which Bums gave to “ H igh- ’ - 

lapd.^Mary,” i^te the quaint statues of -r;!’ 

, Taip O’Shanter and Souter Johnnie, in a ■ -v " ; ' - ^ 

;grt>tto, peep in at the Auld Alloway ^ iv 

the woodworkof which has nearly 
ali been carried off by the carving tour- 
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Peasant rv. 

I N the Scotch Highlands the ‘‘Globe 
Trotter,” who is familiar with stately 
inoutitaitis, with yaw'ning precipices, and 
noble sea views, from India to Canada, 
is often tempted to stop and inquire of 
himself whether he would really be inter- 
ested in the Scottish iqilands and hills 
if it were not for their slurdv charm, 
f Loch Lomond, with its guardian moun- 
tains ; Ixxih Katrine, Stronachlnchar, 
Tarb<^t, Callendar, Oban, the Caledonian 
Canal, Inverness, the lands of Ross and 
Sutherland, the Isle of Lewis, with 
pretty Stornoway ; the Isle of Skye, the 
Chain of Highlands, Staff a an<l Iona ; 
tlic Crinan canal, threading its way 
through the moist green [)astiires, — these 
places arc all celebrated ; but without 
the enthusia.stic celebration of th<*in l)y 
writers and poets native to the soil they 
would l»ave remained in comfortahlc ob- 
scurity, enjoyed only by the shepherd, 
the fisher, and the bold hunter on the 
^teep mountain sides. A certain inde- 
iSuablc attraction seems to exhale from 
Scotch scenery, even in the dispiriting 
^environment of the mists which come so 
frequently und stay so long. Out of the 
great gray clouds come dashing little 
ahowers, which seem to have a kind of 
malice, and dtseiich the traveller to the 
skin before he can reach shelter. In 
these rains and mists, the loclts, with 
their deep mountain walls, disappear as 
if by magic^ The holiday tourist, whose 
time is limited, })eiBOafis bis sad fate 


when he crosses I^:>ch Lomond without 
seeing tlic i)cuks and crags of which ho 
ha.s heard .so muGi, and concerning which 
ho has formed such ti’cmendous expec- 
tations. In the Trossaclis (the brisl^ 
country) when llie sun shines brightly 
throngli the (»ak copses, among the sR- 
verv gra^■ hirches, and when it gilds the 
purple cnigs and the rich cari>c,ts 0f 
green grass, there is plenty of excuiij! 
for the wildest cnlhuaiiism. The color 
charms of Scotland arc mild as com- 
pared with those of Switzerland and 
Italy, but to the dweller under the gray 
and rainy skii‘s of England they seem 
surpassingly beautiful. Glasgow, which 
is by all re[*(>rt8 one of the thirstiest 
towns in the three kingdoms, and which 
does not always content itself witli watefi^ 
has inutle lx)ch Katrine, which is thirty- 
four miles from the city limits, its chief 
reservoir. For the building of the aque- 
duct from the lake to the city a sum of. 
£1,500,000 was necessary, and seventy 
tunnels Iiad to be rebuilt. . The leafy 
glens filled with labyrinths of rocks, and 
mounds studded with oak, rowan, ai»4/ 
birch, are perhaps more weird in a raheA 
than in a sunshiny day ; but the greafi^l 
part of Scotch* scenery needs ' 

to bring out its values. > 

One of the noblest slretdics of 
land scenery is that which lies a|QsngiUi#v 
railroad from Callendar to the 
fashionable seaside of 
from 'the Troasii«lis,to 
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end asiK>ciat^ with Sir Walter 
poem of ‘ ‘ The Lady of the Lake.” 
j,^the foot Vennachar the trav- 

Showh the spot where Roderick 
flttng down his gage to Fitz James. 
'It iaa high tribute to creative genius that 
the guides always speak of Sir Walter 
/$P0tt*9 characters as if they had really 
JivOd. The route from Callendar to 
,Obau takes one through the. })ass of 
: Lucy, where gentle heights, clad witl» 
isilver birch, hazel, oak, and heather, 
rise gradually iuto irregular and majes- 
tic hills. Loch Earn, (Uenogle, Filchurn 
Clastle, Ix)ch Awe, the passes of lirandon 
and of Awe, the bridge of Awe, — around 
'Which clusttT memories of Uruee and 
Wallace, — and Dnnstaffnage Castle, are 
^1 picturesque, and many of them ini- 
fpiosing, Oban is a pretty town extend- 
ing along the shore of the semi<*ireular 
bay which gives it its name, an<l w hich 
seems laudlockcd ))y the island Kerrera. 
From Dunnolly (’astlo, a noble ivy- 
shrouded ruin, on a pedestal of rock on 
the north end of Ohun bay, the sea-view 
is delightful. In the harbor lie dozens 
of yachts, and from these little crafts there 
ds always an influx of titled and .aristo- 
cratic ladies and gentlemen, who till the 
hotels with the show and glitter of J.on- 
don; who delight in parties, mountain 
.Oxcursions, and balls ; wdu>, iji short, 
carry iuto the remote recesses of the 
hlghlAtid sea-shore the gayety of the 
aSl^opolis, exactly as the Frenchman 
his theatre, his sweetheart, and his 
with him when he goes to 
'?l^''’Sea*sidc for what he is pleased to 
‘ Af*mid-sumraer repose.” Through 
ftrchipelago one goes to the 
y, of Crinan, whence by the At- 
travellers are transferred to 
-•i^Shree-iuile ride in a canal 
larger than a wash-tub, 
which is decidedly de- 
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pressing when pei^f onried in the midst of < 
a pouring rain. At Ardrishaig gixjat 
steamer^, equipped with American lux- 
ury, with showy restaurants and handl 
some parlors, fly^downward past Rothe- 
say, one of tlie most fashionable Scotch 
sea-sides, and thence by the Clyde to 
Greenock. Northward from Oban leaves 
the great water-route of the Caledonian 
canal to Iiivci ness through what is calle)i|^ 
the Great Glen of Scotland, which con* 
bists of a chain of lakes connected' by 
shallow streams. This roufc is flo 
straight that the steamer’s course is only 
four miles longer than the air line taken 
by tlie (TOW in Ihs migrations. On Loch 
Ness is the celebrated fall of Fyers, 
sometimes described as the most magnifi- 
cent cataract in Great Britain, and thjfti 
one wliicli inspired Robert Burns with a*; 
poem. Inverness, the capital of the 
Iliglilands, is a wcll-bnilt modern town, 
ju'osperons and canny. Near it is the 
hattlo-tield of Culloden, where the house 
of Stuart met its final ruin nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago ; and a lover of 
Shakespeare can make an excursion to 
('awdor Castle, a noble specimen of the 
old baronial strongholds of the north. 

Landed proprietors in Scotland fully 
a})pre(‘Iate their privileges, and lease the 
t(*nq)orary enjoyment of them for enor- 
mous Slims. Millais, the painter, and 
other artistic celebrities lease fishing 
and hunting grounds for sums which, 
would be thought ruinously extravngantj| 
in America. John Millais is very foni^| 
of painting in the Scotch Highlands,! 
working energetically out of doors ill 
rain or sunshine every day for months 
together, lovingly studying that nature 
which he knows so well how to repro- 
duce. The Queen, it is said, enjoys no 
portion of her year so much as that spent 
at Balmoral Castle, between BtsdlatQtH^d; 
Braem ar^ All through this 



k wHdh’ picturesque. Prinoe 
^Ibert speedily fell in love |dtb it, at^ 
^ere bought a handswe j^opeiri^ij which, 
to-dav comprises ten thodsand ffcr^^of 
dealing, with more than thirty thousand 
of deer forest. In this secluded retreat 
the Qtl$^ receives only a few persons 
^Ibelongiug to the Court and those semi- 
weeklv jpaessengers who bring from Lon- 
m the constantly accumulating mass of 
^hich the royal hands are obliged 

to sign. 

Stirling, with its noble ancient castle^ 
which in 130t resisted the battering of 
all the besieging instruments brought 
from the Tower of Ivondon : with its 
monument to Bruce, its historic Town 
House, ^ and the Old Bi.dgc, where the 
l^cot® Ader Wallace defeated the Eng- 
^ibb; Dunblane and Bannockburn, the 
ruins of Liulitligow Palace, in tlic castle 
of which Queen Mary was born — are 
all worthy of attention. Nobly situahKl 
Pirth, with its Roman memories, its 
palace, in wbidi the Scottish kings were 
crowned, and its quaint church of St. 
John, where John Knox used to preach ; 
Dundee, on the banks of the Tay, wdth 
its great range of docks covering more 
than thirty acres ; and Aberdeen, on the 
uDee, with its great lines of masts ex- 
tending for miles, and its old brig of 
Balgownie, celebrated by Byron in Don 
Juan, — all offer ample inducement to the 
student and the tourist. Both Scotland 
; and Spain have an extra European flavor 
|;^;Which is quite piquant. Both are rugged 
. pWDKmtories extending into strange seas. 
Each has a certain wildness which is 
fascinating, eaoS^deligbtful history and 
crowded past, ^Mpl a certain barrenness 
contrasted acutely with a perfection of 
;color «Dd of utility. To get out of mid- 
dle Europe into either of these countries is 
a^de jS^ciirisiap.T— a run into the bowers 


!a souStard Jonraey from 
through th^^ Frith of Clyde and aci:q|!f 
the North channel brings the tmvel^ 
in a single night from O^lahgow to^elfa^^ 
Scotland and Ireland have not jinnoh/fe 
common, but the atufdy Scotch-I^.^^ 
character produced by the intereoui^ 
and crossing of the two races in 
Scotland and northern Ireland is one pf 
the brightest comi)osite elements Of 
American iiationnlity. If all Irelfu:^ 
could be [)crineatcd with the hard com- 
mon-scuse of Scotland, and if all Scot* 
land could receive a diffusion of the gen- 
erosity of the Irish nature, both couutrh« 
would bt' sn[)nunely l>cnefited. In north^ 
ern . Ireland tliere is all the stir and ac- 
tivity of the energetic Scotch. 

Belfast, lijindsoine and industrious,^ 
seated on its pretty slopes on River 
Logan, just before it flows into the lake, 
is a strange contrast to the shiftleiiia 
towns of the south. The pushing Prot- 
estant merchants of Belfast aro^the 
envy of the lazier and less ambitious 
eon)mcreial men of Dublin and of the 
southward towns. Belfast grows with 
almost American quickness. It adda 
twenty or thirty thousand to its popula- 
tion every ten years. “ This great and 
flourishing city,” says a local writer, 
“ with all its houses and inhabitants, 
stands on the territory of one proprietor, 
the Marquis of Donegal, to whom 
whole town belongs, and to whom ^ 
citizens pay tribute.’" Belfast was j 
sented by James I. to Sir Arthur f 
Chester as an insignificant villiige| j 
would, but for the long leases 
by the former proprietor, have 
the Marquis of Donegal an 
more than £300,000 ; 

The rights and incomes of Swtl 
lords have been greatly i 
times, bnte ther^ iililie«maiiy 
as that of Belfast.. The gr;pi 
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a Rirf^mewtiat 

^Ui ntimb^ of opemtiyesf&rho, when 
ittre burning questions agitated 
Sbntfc and North, manifest 
utrdost freedom, 
pnndf^ads of thousands of spindles are 
J}^ fettployfed, even in times of great 
4e|9*^)^on in trade. On the river there 
are dbcka and ship-building establish- 
mbntSf out Of which the great White 
Star fleet, one of the noblest that ploughs 
the ocean, has come. A few miles from 
Belfast is ClandelK)ye, the country-side 
pt the Earl of Dufferin, wlio has had so 
and prominent a political career in 
the last twenty years, and who lias iio>v, 
in times of trouble for the Indian Em- 
pire, been called to the liigh jx>sitioii of 
: V4c^oy of that great realm. Lord Diif- 
tbrin is a consummate politi(aan, and an 
able diplomat, who has been offered ex- 
cellent opportunities to study in Russia 
and in the^iast tlKise burning questions 
whi^ are to l>e fought out on tln^ plains 
of Central Asia, and the settle.nent of 
which will decide tlie future of England 
and its Imperial domain. Northward 
from Belfast lead pleasant routes to 
Bort Rush and the Giant’s Causeway, to 
ancient and decaying Dunluce Castle, 
and to a. hundred other historic points 
along the doubly indenteil coast. 

Frbm time to time the English people 
appear to have forgotten that Ireland 
■ or if they allude to it at all, it is 

of contenaptuous indifference 
jqf l:^k>aoh, because the ‘‘Union” 
1^ attendeil with that harmony 
V fileatimeqt political, religious, and 
%bich ought to be expected of 
of one sovereign. But 
W all England has 

had dosely called to, and 

and Irish 

IEW leading papers of Loudon 
Qs filled concerning 



the distress or the agitation prevalent ilfl 
Me “ Ide ; ^ud the landlords of f 

Englautf ftay lilW^d then have fancied 
'th€^ fifa#’'''lhe Ibaudwriting on the WBli,‘ 
whemthey heard Of the ruin of Irish land- 
lords, because of the league)® of the 
peasantry, and their persistent dji^cism, 
(which took its name from an ostracized 
person and became “ boyc(itting|’) , and 
when they saw the energy of the Hom^ 
Rule party fighting its way ag|i^ dis* 
tress and dislike, but guaranteed a hear- 
ing by that love for fair play which is so" 
striking a characteristic in the English 
mind. After the decline of the Fenian 
agitation England had resumed its in- 
difference with regard to Ireland, until 
the upspringing of tlie Land Leaguere 
and the creation of “ Centres over 
Ireland, and the determined Uprising of 
the peasantry, in the wild regions where 
they bad been content to live witli as 
little comfort as the bony swine which 
trotted in and out of their cabins. Wlufen 
Mr. Gladstone came into office; after the 
resignation of Lord Beaconsfleld, and 
the final retirement of the Conservative 
leader from politics, he found that be 
had inherited a formidable list of Irish 
difficulties, and that the sixty-ffve Home 
Rulers, who had come into the nev?' 
House of Cornmous, were determined 
that these difficulties should have ample 
discussion, and settlement if possible. 
Lord Beaconsfleld, at the close of his 
political career, issued a political mani- 
festo, a letter to the Viceroy of Ireland, 
denouncing the Home Rulers in the 
strongest terms, and declaring the agra- 
rian agitation in thaU'^ntry a danger 
which, in its ultimate %sults, would be 
scarcely less disastrous than pestilence 
and famine. With the troubles <!aused 
by the alarm of famine and the outcry 
raised against the demands for jtoo . 
by the^^wiples of 
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^ladstotje reJolutel/grappled, aud did agg^^iye attitu^j^but It ^ 

th6 best that he oran} ^ (kJuIS was foubt^i^t <3rdiol)tf coald*n«rt^pm^t 
iave dope, in the of TO e3cacj^;ian indignant jx)pulati^' from iotimid&t^ 

"'ipff and jealous opinion of wh^, wei-fc |!hpojitti^r itt 
Mr. Pameira strong charaeter Ind tjb- Witll :4881, this a^arlM^ 

consdoapness was due theiiq>iLcl i^vance of horror (tt 

^bic^Einade as to a supretae position. Plurope was offered the speit^la?^ ilb- 


|Ii8 ^ tbe peasantry to hold the eral Mr. P'orster movingdc^lhe oi 

l^nd p«y only such'' rent as thay ^XDommons the introduction dbejcloii 

fair, and the quickness with bills ; and then came a great struggle 
IwM " advice was adopted, leil to . Parliament, first over these bills, an<|tihen 
the rec^hing of the Irish land question, afterward over Mr. Gladstone’s long- 
*which we need not follow through its promised Land Lill. Meantime, although 
varied ^phases here. The attitude of the coercion bills cheeked outrage in ^ 
Parlihnienjt lo Ireland has been one of year of 1881, the Land League org«i- 
coinmis^tion^ mingled with the deepest izatiou grew in strength. Teftants re- 
di8tru8ti*^T'he noble gentlemen wlio have fused to pay rent, landlords hesitated 


endeivpred to regulate the affairs of the 
H*Edfel|ild Irfe” seem to place therrr- 


beforc the process of eviction whioli, 
they had betMi so quick in old times to 


sel^ in l8(d iwsition of* admitting that employ, and by-aud-by all Irelaiul i*e- 
the posseasj^u of lauded property in Ire- belied against the Coercion Act with a 
' land needed instant reform, but that it . force which faiily startled England out 


was inexpedient to put the refonn iu of its traditional inertia and indifference 
o|ieratioD. The i>erioddf outrages began with regard to Irish affairs. 

.just so sdbn as the Laud League had de- The Land Act had become a law, and 
cidetl that t^ants should pay no more Englandthoughtlrelandshouldbesatis* 
than, the “ prairie ” value, 25 percent, fled with the modifications which it 
of the v<^lue of the letting of ordinary brought in regard to the control of 


land, “ when the basis of rating was fixed 
• according to the low standard of agri- 
cultural prices which ruled a generation 
ago.” 

The Land League meetings and the 
tremendous agitation which tiiey roused 
throughout the greater })art of Ireland 
: soon brought about the prosecution for 
^Seditious conspiracy against Mr. Par- 
nell and other home-rule members, as 
well as the of thc'Land League. 

England rathjj^«l|Hated before under- 
taking the stat^l^ecutions, realizing 
that they would not stop the lawlessness 
in Ireland. Meantime the uprising in 


landed proijerty. Many of the moderate 
Home Rulers had declared in favor of 
this act, and Mr. Parnell himself is said 
to liave hesitated before deciding against 
it. Meanwhile the reflex opinion of the 
agitation in America, and the snddeO 
blossoming of the dynamite poli<3g?, 
brought matters to a crisis. 
opinion revolted in presence of the 
aggerated rumors concenung the 
cions means which agitators in ! 

and Ireland were said to proj^bie W 
coercing British opinion. Jnst AKls 

junction Mr. Parnell appeared lib 

new doctnne, aimed direotly at the . 



1880 reached its heighf, and a ventablc 
arnjv icas Sent to crush down public 


i ooqipel the 


Act, and intend^ to fifaow that 
required the reduction of the total 
of Ireland from £17,(}00,00& 
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%isnualljf to hetffeen and existing rents waf* pose^^^, a^^d every- 

£3tO^Os&^. This Engl^ffconsiderecI bo^ly s^ '^kld tenants would be 

an impossibi* Itj^dard 01 “fair renty??, Jo^aRe^ri^ly regulations with 
and iS>n0^0x ^dfords .^Iding^^Jand in realizing that if their" 


iMaiifd and ^ riatlve Intj^owners w<^e 
enrnfi^- culled this dnn> 

Gospel of Public 
the Catholic bishops 
were' Irolftwann in " their appreciation* 


/^e Land League was now bolder than 
ever; but prcaentl}* Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Dftlon, Mr. O’Kelly, and 
||(J^er prominent agitators, were arrested 
wnder the Coercion Act, and lodged in 
Pill as suspects.’* Riote in Dublin 
and .Limerick, caused by these arrests, 
were promptly put down, and for the 
time it seemed as if the implacable aver- 
sion of the Land League to all eom[)ro- 
mising measures on the part of England 
had resulted in the destruction of the 


rents '^ent^ into court they woulS be 
raised ^r^h^^ t^an- dimiftisha|L The 
surprise Ministry 'idSl^'^Piscov^ 

ered 'how times had changed Mas ver^ 
great. The land agitatiiWJ, wtoh had 
been kept out of England 
by the “ silvery streak,” as (SSjl^^itis^ 
cousins call the Channel, ijpariy. a cen^ 
tury after it had been trii|mphant ib 
France, and for more than a gyration 
after it had been completed, aristo- 
cratic country likeJHungary^, last 

crossed tluj water and be^n?^ work. 
The English say that it did hot wine, by 
the Channel, but went round riaM;iSaenca;^ 
and crossed the Atlantic. 

The year 1882 opened .with Mr. Par- 
nell still in jail, with the Protection Act 


League itself. A proclamation was is- 
sued publicly suppressing the League, 
but at the same time the Land Coumis- 
sion was opened, and applications for 
fixing fair rent began to come in ; but in 
the southern provinces the “ no rent ” 
policy was adopted by thousands of 
tenants. What the agitation really did 
secure was the practical reduction of 
rents throughout Ireland. “In Ulster, 
Mnoster, and Connaught,” says the 
Times” of 1881 , “ rents were generally 
n^nced fVom twenty to thirty per cent., 
aiu} in many cases much more. Tenan- 
on old estates where rents had been 


administered with resolution by Mr. , 
Forster, and with the effects of the Laind 
Act gradually becoming visible. There 
was an invariable leduCtion of rent 
every clay from one-fifth to ohc’-thii'd of 
the previous rentals. Yet the. exacting 
tenantry held out in large numbers for. 
no rent, kept away from the courts, and 
announced their implacable hostility by 
outrages which wrung' cries of hoiTor 
from both England and America. The 
now defunct Land League was working 
in the dark, but denied any connection 
with the perpetrators of the outrages. 

By-and-by Mr. Forster, who was tired 


Itfcgty, ti^lrty., or even fifty years of hearing himself called opprobrious 
fre^y handled as new tenancies names, resigned his position as Secretary 
fHirchased in the Landed for Ireland. The ^ps^ction Act was 
The landlords were abandoned, the Lan^feagners were re- 
dismay, and vehement pro- leased, and came back to the House of 
tests we|« on their behalf.” It is Commons, where they began a toemen-, 
^dd* to- Notice when the Land Bill clous onslaught on Mr. Forster, who found 
, Iras first introduced in Parliament, the himself in the ticklish position of a 
lilttils^y thought that , no re<Iuctiou of private|j|^en defendinjg his 
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^In a ^blic positiori. Mr. Gladstone ca\iee #06?' by tbe Land Act. 

« appear^ with the stgtemei|J that Mr. the Land declared that the Eng- 

. |%rneimeined willin/toheV Parlkment hiwl failed to concUiato 

o^r, and England smUed 4t wh|| ir;Jrela<|dt demanded an fenlargeuieiit ^ 
call^^ the Kilmaiubam treaty, or the the scope of the Lar^ Aqt, tha ^trel 
understi^ding between the Ministry and of local taxation by i^attobahsfci^’ 131^1 
Lal^'Leii^c party. Then came the in short, a local economy su^ 


appointment of Lord Spencer as Viceroy 
of Ireland, with the generous and high- 
Lord Cavendish as Chief Secre- 
ri<Wl, just as the official circles were 
congratulating themselves upon the pa- 
cification <4 Irish feeling and the absence 
of any j^fed of coercion, the assassination 
of Loiir Frederick Cavendish, and the 
under Secretary, Mr, Burke, in Phoenix 
Park, wfthm^full sight of the vice-regal 
lodge, was announced. This extraordi- 
nary assassination made a deep inMges- 
sion on English feeling, and the b^jter 
classes in Ireland recoiled from any a»- 
sociatioQ with such detestable crime. 

There has rarely been a grtater out- 
, pouring of sympathy than was mani- 
fested when this second son of the Duke 
of Devonshire was brought home to be 
buried at the noble country-scat of 
Chats worth, after his brief career as a 
^liberal official desirous of conciliating 
the opinion of what is ironically called 
V the “ Sister Island.'" Now came, with 
swift feet, the “ Crimes Bill," which all 
parties, with the exception of Mr. Par- 
nell and his disciples, supported. The 
police system in Ireland was reorganized ; 
the application of the law was made 
.more certain ; nndi»although the people 
still worked in the dark, — a presiding 
justice narrowly escaped the attack of 
an assassin ; a jtu^or in an agrarian 
^^^ose was stabbed and left for dead, men 
\ere beaten and mutilated in their 
cabins at night ; horses and cattle were 
ki^ed, ^nd houses and farms were 
burned, — stfll it was though^ that the 
peasMiw would be won oi^r to the 


land has never enjoyed. 

The land agitation which ; bad now 
gone on for tliree or four years in 
ily increasing pioportions in 
began to have its influence in England. 
Lord Salisbury issued a cry of warpj^ 
in an article called “ DisintegratioUtf 
published in one of the reviews, "me 
also showed his foreknowledge and fore- 
sight of what was coming by bringtog 
forward his views on the bousing of 
the poor." At the same time Mr. 
Chamberlain had come inU> Parliament 
by a vigorous attack on the land^owning 
classes, on whom he threw the du^ of 
removing all the dwellings unfit for hab- 
itation, and replacing them by good, 
sabslantial houses. Next came tlie doo-„ 
trine of land nationalization, — die ^t- 
growtb of the agitation of Mr. Henry 
George, in America; and througbont*^^ 
1883 English land-owners were as bu*y^, 
with questions directly affecting *Nfc 
own interests as they had been two 
years before with tlioee affecting only 
the Irish land-owner. The law weigi^ed^ 
heavily upon Ireland all Jlffeugh 18^^ 
The formation of the itfional League"' 
fit the close of 1882 waslnderstood •• 
the old Land League under thin 
guise, and it was observed ^ fihat m 
speakers at the mee^ngs Of the 
League were all chie(k of the Sf 9 {»«;|iai^ 
*party. ^ ^ 

The conspirators known ^v|*The 
Invinciblcs," who had |>lEiniie<l and 
carried out the aajsassihi^n In T^mnia^' 
Park, the mr.der of the man who had J 
informed against The Invinciblos, andl 
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iiie conspiracies for^hc <S80%^'namite and Scotland. Innocent travellers | 
in London, Birndoghana^ oilIP Glasgow, coming fi;^ the, continent Ti^e suV 
praged the J^liahj^and the outcome of jecte(f®l^ all rigors which 4lanne^^^ 
j^ur bUi^ jei^of parliamentary tinker-. A^ei^ms |telcials could invent, itn Al-^ 
have resulled only in the pine hat <ir an American accent wa» «uf* ;;: 
tim peSft^ntover the landlord, ficient to subject the wanderer to careful 
increaeed determination of the ’ watching by the police ; aa4 Swlfc explo- 
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I^i^e d^ule party to pursue its ]X)Ucy 
of difficulties and opiwsition. 

Se^atiatB had received a severe 
AVtSie. tiip of the conspiracy dis- 
but lb ld84 recovered, and 
the ^irnmtirr in Dublin with all 
and by means which were 
scarcdy^i^tol© to thfe frankness or 
. sincerity f The dy^ P^^riy became 
^ a^girewive S^lte ticaring that its ex- 
f^ploits^reated a veritable panic in England 


sions as occurred at Victoria station, at 
St. James square, Scotland ^ard, Lou- 
don Bridge, and, finujly, at Westminster 
and the Tower of London, so shocked 
and enraged the public that it was un- 
willing to hear of any/conciliatory meas- 
ures with regard to Ireland. But events 
in which the honor, and even the very er^‘ 
istence, of Imperial Britain are connected 
have compelled a certain raodificfttion of 
tone, eveJi43f sentiment, and Uie Heir- 
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AppaniJit to the throne finds it not incon- peared, Muring green banners and 
aifttent with his dignity to hold court in other namvnal emblems, and leading 
J^^lin, and to inalte a l»ng journey processions of men, women, and chilr 


feongh* the disaffected districts. 


drcn, who were to listen to ,th^ apcal^^^i^ 


' Land League agitation, and the assembled at a cottage just jrebnilt b;^, 

meetings and gatherings of the peasantry the Land- Leaguers after it hiwl hei^ 
when this agitation was at its height, torn down to render practicabte ; ,tl^ 
were some of the most curious features eviction of a tenant who tp 

of the revolution gradually being aocom- pav rent. This was one of tbe most 


pushed in the ‘‘ Kmerald Isle.'" I made 
an excursion into Ireland shortly before 
the suppression of the organization and 
the arrest of its principal members. 

old Galway for miles along the 
road which I took on my way to a 
Land-League mass-meeting, the iields 
had been lying fallow for many years ; 
hundreds of cabins were deserted and 
unroofed, and dozens of others were 
fitter for the liabitatious of swine than 
for human beings. At eycr^ cross-road 
on thi^T^iny Sunday hoisemen ap-^ 


daring things which had been d6iie 
Ireland. Thg; defiance of the law ww 
patent, and not a little aurprff|l 
to find the {:iarish priest 
the movement. Arriylj^ on it 
hill overlooking Lough Gorrih, 
meeting was to be held, I 
the priest, who introduced me 
ber of country squiresi and |iPi^^certam 
pale-faced agitators who had come up 
expressly from the Irish cities to Imlpon 
the movement. ^ ^ 

A few hundr<id yar^ flx)m this 
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which was the visible expression of the 
Land League’s resistance to the law, 
thfee or four hundred soldiers of the 
** Constabulary,” as it is called in Ire- 
land, were drawn up in military array, 
and a smart young officer, approaching 
the priest, touched his hat courteously 
and announced that he sliould detiiil two 
of his men to protect the governimuit 
reporter^ “ Bring him on,” said the 
priest, but don’t let the boys get at 
' him. I would not answer for him this 
day.” So presently the governineut 
stenographer, on whose re[)ort was to 
be based any prosecutions which might 
ensue for treasonable hiiiguage, was 
brought up under guard aud seated at the 
hustings. Then arose a yell of ex e(!ratiou 
from the crowd, which now iiuml)cied 
two or three thousand i>coi)le, aud which 
was soon to be reinforced by long 
lines of peasantry whom we could see 
miles away, marching around tlie end of 
Jthe lake. At the head of one of these 
processions fluttered an American flag, 
borne by a stalwart farmer. Some of 
the peasants carried wooden swords and 
pikes, artistically stained witli red, sup- 
posed to imitate the Saxon gore wliicli was 
son^ day to be spilled. Numbers of the 
patriots had imbibed spirituous fluids to 
counteract the omnipresent moisture ; and 
now and then an ardent defender of the 
Jriah cause questioned my presence and 
my identity, with the additio^^of epithets 
not altoge&er agreeable. Ottfeinflamraa- 
ble gaiD^emain, l^ohad recently returned 
fr^ii United States, informed me, 
1(411© X was on the hustings some 
tweniy f©et from the ground, that 
I might b©\ Saxon reporter, and that if 
it were found to be so he would have me 
handed down. The parish priest, how- 
ever, took this gentleman to task for 
slicing begun his festivities too early in 
t||e day, and thrcf^ned him with the 


waters of Lough Corrib if he was rud« 
to the stranger. 

The scene was wild ; the fierce face^ 
of the peasantry, — faces thin i^tl 
want, and flushed with an angry pleasure 
as they heard the government assailed, 
— as they heard stories of tyranny, and 
incentives to rebellion catalogued and 
recited, were wilder still. This was th€ 
beginning of revolution likely to go far, 
and tlo much damage, if not checked bj 
artful legislation. Even the geutl^m^nlj 
and courteous priest forgot his mildness 
when he addressed the people. 

The greatest demands of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers were thought mild and 
insullicient by this throng of laborers 
who liad never until recent years dreamed 
that they could rebel against the land- 
lord. Now thi^ thought was uppermost 
in their minds : liow can we dispense 
with the landlorc^-.altogether? How can 
we become ourselves possessors of the 
soil? I thought that in the frequent 
appeals of the priest to the people to 
remain within the letter of the law there 
was a mild satiric flavor. His eye 
twinkled when he had finished his ad- 
dress ; and the cries and curses which 
rose from his hearers when the name of 
any unpopular lauded proprietor or 
olllcial was mentioned appeared to give 
th(‘ good man positive pleasure. 

As I drew home on the jaunting-car 
that night, under the flitting moonlight, 
and over the roads w’et and soggy wdth 
the protracted rain, I came from tinj© 
to time upon sentinels posted at cross- 
roads, an4 now aud then dark figures 
rose up Cautiously from behind the walls 
or hedges, and disappeared, as if satis- 
fied that the passor-by was neutral, 
and was not to be molested. I confess 
that had I been a land-owner of the 
noighborhoofifl I should not have .^^dden 
home alone iftiid unarmed that , 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIVE. 


DubHn and ita Cluef Features. — The Irish Climate. — Trinity College. — The Environ* of the Iri*h 
Capital. — The Great Weatcrn Gateways, — • Queenstown and LiverpooL. », 


T he Irish are justly proud of their 
capital, which is in no wise inferior 
in the beauty of its streets and the ele- 
gance of its shops to London or other 
large towns in England. There are a 
few picturesque bits in the city jiroper 
on the banks of the River Liffey, which 
divides the town into two nearly equal 
parts, — eastward into the noble bay on 
one side, on which is the famous hill of 
Howth ; and on the other, Killiney hill. 
Around the great Cus^i-House always 
cluster flocks of and one would 

scarcely fancy, while bieking at the com- 
mercial head-quaitei'S Cif Ireland^, that the 
country is cursed with poverty, and that 
its manufactures as well as its agriculture 
are in an almost prostrate condition. 

June is the time to visit Dublin — June, 
with its bright sunshine, interspersed 
with sudden ehowers (it rains in Ireland 
every day), and with its splendor of 
verdure and blossom on the neighboring 
motintains. In the midsummer season 
it is broad daylight until almost ten 
o^clock in this far northward city, and 
daylight conies again after but Jhree, or, 
at most, three and one-half, hours of 
darkness. Visiting Dublin some years 
ago, on the occasion of an international 
festival, and being nightly ^fiealled to 
attend some banquet or prolonged social 
festivity, I had, in a period of three 
weeks, 0 ^, night at all, for when I went 
to ray engagement it was still light 
enough to read a newspaper in the 
streetiy and when I went hdi^e to rest it 

In winter 


the climate is trying, variable, and some- 
what exhausting. 

The long streets are shrouded in 
fog, and the barren slums, with their 
picturesque and motley population of 
infirm old men and women (and where 
are there sneh old men and old women 
as in Ireland?) are pitiable enough. The 
beggars are numerous and aggressive^ : 
They bless and cuise with equal volubil- ^ 
ity. The gift of sixpence is sufficient to 
draw down blessings for a twelvemonth 
upon the giver’s head. The soldier, red* 
jacketed, smartly groomed and attired, is 
seen on every corner. England keeps a 
formidable garrison, nearly tliirty thou* 
sand strong, in Ireland, and will not 
<jyrithdraw it, even in the face of most 
pressing needs outside, until the with- 
drawal is imperative. The Castle, as it 
is calletl, where the lord-lieutenant or 
the viceroy, as he is somewhat bombas- 
tically denominated, holds his court and 
has his otficial residence, is not quite SO 
imposing as the Castle of Edinbni^h, but 
is said to have been in former kr 
noteworthy structure. 

One chief room is the vk^e-fOig^ . 
chapel, where the lord beuteni^ . 
his family attend divine serrioei 
chapel has a curious feature in 
shape of sculptured heads win- 
dows and doors, like the 

Place Vend6me in The vice- 

regal apartments contain an ornamental 
hall, with a throne richly etnbroid^ed 
with gold, where, on the rare occrii^s 
when royalty oij^diwqonds ■ 
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fiiflter island, kyees and cruahes are 
held. llie htdl-rooniy known as 8t. 
Tatrick’s Chapel, the Council Chamber, 
and the magnifloently furnished drawing- 
room, are the only very interesting 
things. There are two kinds of society 
in Dublin^ which for the stranger may 
be well enough classified as the loyal 
and the national. Around the lord 
lieutenant is a formidable group of the 
resident Protestant English and Protes- 
tant Irish, of the more inn>ortnut land- 
owners of both nationalities, the official 
world, the magistrates, and placemen of 
all kinds. The Nationalists are not so 
6ti‘ong, but profess to have a more ])rill- 
iant social organization. Royalty, how- 
ever, draws them strangv'ly near togctlicr, 
as it has done in the recent^isit of the 
Prince of Wales. The lower (‘lasses, 
turbulent and irreconcilable, watch with 
Jealous eye the conduct of tlieir city ofli- 
eials, and if any one from the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin down dares to curry 
favor witli English loyalty or English 
opinion he is signalled for vexutioha 
innumerable. 

Of the exterior features of Dublin 
none is more striking than 'rrinity Col- 
lege, which stands in College (Leen, 
directly opposite the old Bank of Irehiud. 
Tbk college, which was founded under 
a bull obtained from Po}>e John XX J I., 
Wli>9 okfsed in the time of Henry VIIL, 
bttt opened again in the icign of 
made it a corporation in 
of the “ Coliege of tlie Holy 
aiil4 ^i^kfibluble Trinity,’' Within and 
rich with works of art of 
character. Portraits 
of '^hop Berkeley, Arch- 

bishop klli^ Xprd Oriel, Professor Bald- 
win, Grathih, and Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, <«ttament the halls. In front of 
college are statues of Oliver Gold- 
;l|^th of The dinner 


in the grand hall of the Refectory, with 
the officials of the college in their roN^ 
and witli the singularly pleasing arrange 
ment of toasts and musical responses, 
is one of the most novel features of 
Eurojwjan social life. The uproarious 
demonstrations of the students of Trinity 
occasionally disturb the decorum of 
Dublin, the Celtic btudent apparently 
considering it his privilege in Ireland, as 
in France, to make himself disagreeable 
to the government and to his neighbors 
upon the most trivial provocation. 

The Bank of Ireland is the Old Par- 
liament House, in which, I suppose, Mr. 
Parnell and his followers would like to 
install their Home Rule Parliament by- 
and-by. The old House of Commons is 
now the cash otfice of the bank, and the 
House of lvord|k,4 still left as it was in 
the times wheil’ ^||^aud had a Pfirlia- 
nient, save tliat of the throne is 

occupied by a f^u#-t>f George HI. 
The dffepidated tai^eslries on the' wall 
represent King William crossing tlie 
Boyne, and the Siege of Derry. Under 
the pavement of the catliedral of St. 
Patrick lie the mortal remains of 
D(Min Swifi and Esther Johnson, who 
was the Stella” of his poetry. Swift 
was once dean of this cathedral, which 
was restored about twenty-five yeai-s 
ago by a celebrated Dublin brewer, 
who cxiKiiided more than £100,000 
upon it. The Nelson Monument, raised 
by the Irish admirers of the hero of 
Trafalgar, and the Wellington Testimo- 
nial, erected by Wellington’s townsmen, 
are obj^0k of interest. The Military 
Hospital, the Carlisle bridge, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland, and the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, ore the c|ief public 
buildings. 

The admi^r of the great O’CouueU^ 
i^y ren^^^ ^ souvenU’&.'uf,- hre- 
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'^'fla‘ll,';^here O’Connoll acbiev(‘d sojrie of 
.greatest triumphs. The gilded bajrp 
the shamrock of Irelaud are still 
preserved on the ceiling of this hall, but 
corn-merchant now wcupies the prcm- 
>ises. In Glasucvin Cemetery is the tomb 
of O’Connell, a grtiiiite round tower one 
hundred and sixty feet high ; and there, 
too, reposes the ilNistrious Curran. On 
Stephens (rreen, a jn’ctty square with 
clusters (>f trees and shrubs, surrounded 
on all sides with the handsomest man- 
sions in the town, is the Ro3^al College 
of vSurgeons, with a museum, a statue 
of George II., and an indhstrial 
museum of very creditable character. 
Stephens Green is the sccuie of many 
of the Nationalists’ manifestations, but 
it is in PfaGBiiix Park that the population 
of Dublin loves best tc^ Manifest. This 
parkf hoovering an of more than 

seventteen thousanlj^^es, is very beau- 
ful, and is often #,|jSj»e of grand mili- 
tary reviews when Phigland dlkires to 
show her strong^ to her Irish neigh- 
bors. The immediate vicinity of Dublin 
is of rare and exquisite beauty. Kings- 
town harbor^ the port of Dublin — is 
pretty ; and the fashionable resort of l)al- 
key, where the old Dublin raeip^iflnts of 
tb^ sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
‘preferred having the irgoofls landed rather 
than allow' their ships to venture into the 
and attempt the passage of the 
^‘.fSKffey, is a pretty suburb. Powers- 
court, one of the few Irish estates 
whose landlord was always iwpular with 
hill tenant#, is an admirable specimen of 
an Irish countiy residence. Jhe great 
baronial maneion, in the hiidst of delight- 
ful scenery, contains a vast paiior, where 
George lY* wa$ entertained whan he vis- 
ited Ireland in 1821 ; and t^ Glen, 
through which the Dargle flows, is one 
of the most^roteantic in Lpf^nd. The 


the Headland of Bray, the Devil’s Glen, 
the Seven Churches, and the Vale of 
Avoca have so often been celebrated in 
both prose and verse tliat there is little 
new to say about them here. The stran- 
ger who abides for some time within the 
gates of Dublin will be sure to hear a 
fair Irish maiden singing, with the deli- 
cate lisp and the clearness of enunciation 
which characterize the English sjK)ken 
in the Irish capital, Moore's pretty ballad 
about the Avoca, wliicli begins thus : — 

“ There is nut in the wide world a valley bo 
sweet 

As the vale ’’n w'hose bosom the bright abaters 
meet. 

Oh! the last rays of feeling and life 
deiJivrt^ 

Ere tho blf||^ of that valley shall fade from 
my hearti'' 

At all concerts and musical festivals 
given at Dubliii the national poetry is 
brought out in strong relief, and always 
awakens a storm of enthusiasm. The 
a9uth of Ireland is a pretty oountay, 
i;|pbh in legend and romance, and in 
varied ^enery, which, while it never 
approaches the grand and bold, is emi- 
nently satisfactory and sometimes be- 
witching. The old seat of Waterford, 
and the town with its church about 
which Father Front wrote,*— 

“The bells of Shandon, > V 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of die River iW; ” 

the cove of Cork, or Qneenstowiif 
its majestic harbor, — ample 
contain all the navies of 
Blarney, Yoiighal and the Mi^'Water, 
Killamey and the lakea, Dun- 

loe and the Black Valley, Xitik^i Lean, la- 
nisf alien , ^d^kross Abbey and the Peahs , 
Band^, Gietigariff, and Bantry, — |^l 
tliese ^^raoe a oorions mixture #£ w^ 
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iU|(i of gentle beauty. The great 

ff fe, the lofty blue crags, and the hig^ 
da, which break into the vast expar^ 
the Atlantic, are beaotlful under the 
ainer sun, but in the mists and winds 
winter are forbidding and desolate. 

' v^ncenstown is one of tlie great gate- 
ways out of Europe to America, and the 
harbor is always aliv^ with the enormous 
steamers crawling across the greenish- 
blue waves, with the sprightly tugs and 
tenders transporting passengers to and 
from the ocean arks, aiul with men-of- 
war, which drop in casually, as if to say 
U) Ireland, “ Be tranquil.” 

Tiiere is constant commercial inter- 
ctourse between Dublin and Liverix>ol, — 
the great western gateway of Great 
Britain, — Liveqx>oi which lias grown 
rich and prosperous out of tlie American 
trade,,and, for that inattef, out of the trade 
of every country unAnthe sun. Hero the 
finest doT'ks in the would be vastly 
imj>08ing if one CGiil|pBOTe an atmosphere 
for the si)ace of single day in which 
to visit them. Liverpool was a little 
hamlet three hundred yeai’s ago ; to-day 
its population is a little more than half 
a million, and it is said there are always 
at least thirty thousand sailomprome- 
cading its vast quays. It is a p^id city, 
pr 4 ad of its wealth, proud even of its 
climate, which it fiercely defends as in 
nowise objectionable ; proud of its great 
i^ver Mei’sey, witli its sbmc banks, of the 
fleets of ships and steamers which come 
in and go out in hundreds daily ; proud 
of the fact that it has at least two-thirds 
of the whole shipping of Great Britain 
and one-tenth of her foreign trade, — 
half as much trade as the great port of 


London, — and that it brings in neawy 
two million and a half of cotton bales 
from Ameriija and from India every year 
to .be worked up in the great factories 
in twenty cities not far away. The 
stately 8 t. George’s Hall, the palatial 
business structures on Water street, the 
statues of the Prince Consort and Queen 
Victoria, the Wellington Monument, the 
Foreign Exchange, the Mausoleum of 
Huskisson, the huge docks of Lairds, 
covering fiv(‘ hundred acres on the 
Birkenhead side of the Mersey, —are 
the chief features of Liverpool. 

The city Inis its slums, into which one 
is obliged to stray with care if he wishes 
to come out alive. There is within five 
minutes’ walk of the principal com- 
mercial avotrues a labyrinth of streets 
and alley-ways containing more miseiry 
and filtli and abject wretchedness thiMi 
can be found in any otlier European 
city. The Liverpool Irish are justly de- 
nominated the most degraded i)eople in 
the kingdom, and around them and their 
scarcely less wretched and vicious 
English fellows there is a fringe of 
cosmojMjJitan vice and want, an inter- 
nat^nal tangle of ignorance and poverty, 
a population which scarcely seem* to 
have souls, and which veritably seems 
beyond the reach of redemption, Ohe- 
tliird of the trade of Liverpool is witJl 
America. The Liverpool merchant 
a cultivated man, with no fU'ejudicCii'^ 
the breadth of the broad seas W*-, 
character; he is generous, quick, 
energetic, and enjoys his fortuim its lit 
telligently and modestly ns any 
propidetor. i ‘ 
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I am overwhelmed/' were the words of 
the djing Beaconsflcld, ns he closed 
his long and agitated career, twelve 
months after he bad surrendered his 
premiership, in the tranquil retn^at of 
Hughendea ; and it then seemed as if in 
his words there was all the sadness of a 
prophetic confession. Tlie Imperial policy 
which he bad inaugurated with such 
daszling audacity, and conducted with 
such dexterous, although somewhat sinis- 
ter, skill, had received so many severe 
Checks, had brought u[)ou the realm of 
Britain so many disasters, that tlie Kng- 
Itsh people were right in questioning 
whether it were wise that it should be 
prosecuted to its logical conclusious. 

An Kuglish premier takes his defeat as 
he takes his accession to office, with pro- 
foiuid philosophy ; for he knows thal the 
people quickly return upon any judgment 
which they have found erroneous, or which 
they think erroneous, and that the lease 
^/power is not very pennaiumt. Just 
autumn of 1873 the people 
that they were becoming nervous 
the reforming zeal of 
. and that they wished to 

life'll'. so, in 1880, after Mr. 

Midlothian cum- 
pai^; ' began to waver in 

their to the brilliant policy 

which had slESSsccd them by its promise 
Of glory pd of Mr. Gladstone 

was a ievere Ip uncompromising 
critic ot Tx>rd Beaeonsfleld’a administra- 


tion. He said that the premier’s policy 
of ‘‘ Empire and Liberty ” had simply 
meant denying to others the rights that 
England claimed for herself. He pointed 
to the disasters in Afghanistan ; to the 
fact that India had not advanced, but 
was tlirown back iu government, sub- 
jected to heavy and unjust charges, sub- 
jected to wliat might also be termed, in 
comparison with the government of for- 
mer years, a singular oppression ; at home 
tlK‘ law broken, and the rights of Parlia- 
ment invaded.” S^fwas in vain that 
Beaconsfield, wlir’Mtso lately been the 
adored of the London populace, the dar- 
ling of the eyes oi the Conservative 
dowagers, and the hero as much in White- 
clia[»ei as in Belgravia and Mayfair, — 
in both of which widely separated sections 
he was considered as a new ehampion of 
hhiglanHI/ who was to revive the ancient 
prestige of the island kingdom, and 
reduce to a sense of their relative un- 
importance the ambitious powers of tlie 
North, as he was popularly supposed by 
his English admirers to have done at the 
Berlin Congress, — it was in vain tliat he 
struck back against his resolute adver- 
sary, that he referred to the attempts made 
to sever the constitutional tie between 
England and Ireland, and issued his fa- 
mous proclamation calling on *‘all men 
of light and leading” to resist this de- 
structive d<kMirine.‘ It was in vain that 
he accused lie Liberal party of attempt- 
ing, and ^ oufoehle tim English^ 
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coloni^ by their policy of decomposition ; 
ia vaih that he cried out that he had 
Ipig .previously reeoguiified in the did- 
llltegration of the United Kingdom a 
^liatode wliich would not only ac^cornplish 
precipitate that purpose ; in vain that 
lie pei-sisted in his statement that peace 
rested on the presence, not to say the 
ascendency of England in the councils of 
Europe, The imj)ression grew that the 
Conservative Ministry, which had been 
in power from 1874, had not only caused 
a veritable and lamentable interregnum 
in the great progress of reform at home, 
but had weakened the Emigre by need- 
less wars abroad, and that its clandes- 
tine acquisition of the Island of Cyprus 
had brought upon it tlie gravest criti- 
cisms, Although the proudest moment 
of Bcaconsfleld’s life w'as the moment of 
his entrance into the House of Lords, on 
his return from the ('ongress, still 

not even the fjjtllen himself could 


conscientiously ass^ twat ho hud by his 
support of this treaty gained anything 
for liis famous Imperial jxilieY. He 
could not have believed that the barrier 
of the Balkans could permanently sei)a- 
rate the two halves of the new Bulgarian 
nation ; that they could remain similar 
in race, in religion, in memones, the 
one free, the other still enslaved ; ^ nor 
that Russia would be permaiiently 
checked in her advance on Constanti- 
nople by the measures which a few 
diplomats seated round a table covered 
with green cloth chose to imagine as 
obstacles to tliat progress from north to 
south which all history tells us is neces- 
sary and vital, $ind which is as resistless 
as an inundation. 

Mr. Gladstone had always jxiinted out 
that the great barrier to a Russian ad- 
vance on Gonstantlnople was the crea- 

i O’OoDiior's lift BetwjOifleld. 


tion of independent Stales. But 
policy of intrigue and of petty vexati^s, 
the i)olicy of attempting^, to check the 
Russian bear by scattering^itsof ortfuge- 
peel in liis path, had been adopted in- 
stead of the bold and straightforwaid 
plan which England might have adopted ; 
and were Ivord Beaconstleld alive to-day 
to see the natural outcome of his 
so far as it was carried forward^l^ 
might again say, as he said with his 
latest breath, J am overwhelmed.’’ 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, who rose to 
be Lord Beacoiistioid, and ^Ii'. William 
Ewart Gladstone, who might long ago 
have been scat<*d in the House of Lords 
if he \\ouId have listened to proimsals 
for his elevation, have so long been 
familiar and imposing figures on the 
stage of English politics, and in inter- 
national polilics generally, that little 
new can })e said of them here. Both 
these distinguished men had attained in 
London and in Europe that eminence 
which attaches to a long continuance of 
power, to frequent returns to its exer- 
cise, and to indisputable authority and 
skill in the management of men. Each 
represenbal a speeiul and peculiar school 
of English thought ; yet each has always 
had througliuut his career a marked in- 
dividuality which seemed to distingnish 
him from tlie mass of Englishmen. Lord 
Beaconsfield was perhaps — and partloUi* 
larly from 1874 to his downfall inora 
strictly [>opular than Mr. Gladstone. % 
is certain, however, that he stood 
a lower level, and that nearly 
who professed for him such padidcilil^ 
admiration knmv that he stood 
lower level; but there was a glimour 
about him and all his woi%s, accent 
of sincerity in his speeches, even when 
they supported th||,shiftiest of pretexjs 
or the most of positions, wtil<^ 

lulled to rest any outcropping sttspl- 



dons. Beaconsfleld had worked himself 
from a very hnrable position to that 
vj^hich he h^eayeted in^his youth, and 
whioh he asserted lie would 

get. He had eonquered prejudice, had 
almostt conquered fate. He had that 
profound belief in himself which carries 
men over the most difficult obstacles, and 
deludes them into tlie conviction 
piiat they are all-jiowerful liefore it al- 
' lows them to be trip}>ed up and to be 
beaten on the scene of action. 

Mr. Gladstone had not l>een obliged 
to toil np from thefdowest place, but had 
stepped witli easy grace at an early age 


into the care<‘r for which he had such 
consummate fitness. He had inherited 
a handsome fortune, which allowed him 
to devote his entire energies to the 
public service ; had a wonderful talent 
for finance, a thorough businms apti- 
tude, an abiding classical education, 
a fervent religious spirit, and a sen- 
sitive conscience, — too sensitive |>er- 
haps for modern Pbiglish i>olitic.s, with 
its expedients, its trickeries, its anxi- 
eties, and its dangers. One of his 
biographei’s has said of him that he 
unites cotton with culture, Manchester 
with Oxford, tlie deep chissical joy over 
the Italian resurrection and Grtiek inde- 
pendence with the deep English interest 
in the amount of duty on Zante raisins 
rags.” He was already a 
^j^oapment iwUtician when tlie first Reform 
i was brought forward, in 1832, and 
years afterward his voice was heard 
poweifuUy than that of any other 
he 3ih;kgtish Parliament in advocating 
expiation of the reform which, 
Wftlo’itB progress has been so slow, 
has be^ SO very tliorough. I^oixi Bea- 
consfieid, IpMs youth, when he wished to 
^make his maiden House 
of Commons, Md been thoroughly 
laughed aty ha^ turned upon his 


tormentors, and in teiTible tqncS had 
informed them that the lime wohld come 
when they would hear him. Mr. 
stone had made his Parliamentary d4but 
without melodramatic effect, at 
commanding the respect and attentii>h^ 
of all his fellow-members. His vety^ 
first speeches in Parliament were in con- 
nection with the liberation of slaves, 
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and forty \ cars afterward he was vigor- 
ous and earnest os when a youth in 
demanding the freedom from oppression 
of the Christians in the East. Mr. 
Disraeli seems to have considered litera- 
ture as one of the intellectual disBijia* 
tions of his youth. In it he exhaled 
the fiery enthusiasms of his soul, em- 
liodied in correct and facile prose the 
dreams of the career which was before 
him, forellmdowed many of his attempts 
and aima^ betrayed many of the 
nesacs follies of his nature, 


ijy srmmt 


ii3ldioti(t;64 9M clearly as could have been 
' etbuologist all the prej- 

fancies and hatreds entailed 
him by his race. In his books 
bef%onnd the Semitic contemn pt for 
I^CbristiaD civilization, the Jewish eager- 
tineas to control and load the Christian ; 
^ and, in all matters of Eastern policy, the 
Jewish unwillingness to aid the Chris- 
tian to resume the place actually his, 
hut usurped by the barbarian. 

Mr. Gladstone, while^ie' had not had 
so glittering a literary distinction as his 
great antagonist in his youth, has made 
literature in its higher form the delight 
of his middle life and his declining 
years. His mildest litcrar}^ recreation is 
the enthusiastic study of Homer and the 
Homeric age. He is one of the few 
Englishmen w^ho thoroughly comprehend 
the Greek mind, ancient and modern. 
He has never allowed his position as Pmg- 
Iish statesman t<» interfere with the care- 
ful, non-pro judiced study ’♦of continental 
politics from stand-points not entirely 
English. Reformer and agitator by 
instinct, he is moderate in language, 
and his consideration for his o{)poiieuts 
is proverbial. ' His patience in the pr{;s- 
ence of great difllcultics is unlimited ; 
his disregard of public clam(^ when he 
. thinks it ill-founded may carried 
very far ; he is not the man to resign in 
a passion, nor until he feels that the 
whole majority of his party, to the last 


paity into it, he will open his hijjfuth and 
speak the truth. - No sneer of forei^ 
cabinets, or tlneat’ or danger 

of mobs at home,.i^^^^™^;hlm from 
deserting the Soudii|^^ra raying 

the full trutli about SoulfcJi If 

he felt that Phigland, in ordet to main- 
tain her position as a first-iilaaS power, 
were fated to can-y out, at all ri?i&a an^ 
hazards, an lra[)erial ]X)licy, which would' 
also b§ a policy of greed and of plunder, 
i^d interference with other people’s 
rights, he would not sanction that polity 
for any consideration whatsoever* 

Ix)rd Beaconsfleld might have been 
laid in AV^estminster Abbey hod. it not 
been for the strict instructions In hj|| 
will that he was to be buried in Hugben- 
den, beside the wife whom he so tenderly 
loved, and who had done so much for 
4lic upbuilding of his career. He some- 
times said, wdtli profound emotion, that 
to his wife lie owed everything. OoubG 
less there w'cn’ moments in his existence 
when he would have given up the 
struggle, and relapsed into deep indif- 
ference, luid it not been for her unfailing 
supfxirt and counsel. Mr* Gladstone 
was the first to ju opose that the deceased 
Premier should have the honors of a 
public funeral in AVestminster Abbey; 
but it was not to be. The Great Com- 
moner, tlie (:Jrand Old Man, as he ia 
lovingly called by his admirers hud 
scornfully siioken of by his enenii0i;i>| 


>1^0, has given up the situation. He is 
yigntent with the progress of each day ; 
does not threaten or prophesy, — he 
; be is ready for crises, because 
always foresees them ; be knows the 
value of a penny, and never fails to in- 
sist upon it; but he does not hesitate 
t to ask enormous sums when the honor 
blind digoitj of England are threatened, 
pa lie thinks a war unjust, even though 
may hav^ h0en pushed hk own 


tlie{>eoi lie’s AVilliam, the ardent suppor^T 
of Liberalism in aristocratic and 
servative England, will nndoubtei^y 
laid beneath the stones of the 
Abbey, to rest in t^jc noble 
near whose shrinks he has'apent so 
long years of activity la tt)e I^Pauieilt 
House. AVestmiiister, thlii imd 

crowning glor#f.of must act 

now and ifl&ptiratioo to public 

men ^ to beneath 
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pOifif for to \m placed there is higher 
to be pu^ House of 

Lords daring Hfetime ; and for that 
matter tbs Abbey k likely to be the chief 
of London^k moaumenta ^any centuries 
after the libaa^of ;jU>rd^as been but a 
tradition, t^i^yemebt^idi shrouds 
; ^SPastlereagh, 


JtSatbaiaf 


Canning, Grattan, and Wilberforce 
an appropriate resting-place for Glad- 
stone. 

It is related of John Bright thati 
being in toe lobb^^ of Parliament one^ 
dajs he approached by a lady,piE 
his acquaintance, who had brought 
two little^yj|^ see the 
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rifiee, remarked tlitO#- Glad- 

stone was not i)resent, and that she did 
Hfet 1 ‘egret it as she had but small ad- 
miration for him, repeating numerous 
reasons as to why she did not like his 
public record. “Madam,” said the 
great orator, assuming his most impos- 
ing mien, “ M hen you have an opiM>r- 
tunity to sec Mr. Gladstone here, bring 
your two boys with you, and when 
you have been told which is Mr. Glad- 
stone, ]X>int him 014 . these children, 
and say to them, ‘ There is the greatest 
Englishman of all England,’ and you 
will SMV the truth.” 

Both Beaconsfield and Gladstone have 
always been fond of promenades in Lon- 
don town, so that they are well known 
to the citizens. Gladstone is the most 
unceremonious of mortals, and when he 
lived in Harley strc‘ot, some years ago, 
tiseil to walk, in all w'eutluTS, down to 
Parliament Iloiise, wrapped up in liis 
big, liigh, rough overcoat, and with his 
thick leather leggings, -looking something 
like a country wjuire who had jiist arrived 
at P2uston station. Yet, despite the aflec- 
tation of rusticity, the love for felling 
trees, or long walks and rid<;s in the 
country, and his simplicity of dres^ and 
demeanor, he knows how, |yhen it is 
proper, to maintain the utmost elegance 
and dignity of manner. In these latter 
yeara of his premiership, when he comes 
to the evening of a great speech, there 
are evidences of careful attention to his 


to the i)oct- laureate and to tl4 
aetor. Gladstone’s lustrous ev||K 
piercing and magnetic as t^y 
he was thirty, were uimsualiy qn 

that occasion ; and, as he sat in hiK||pu- 
fortable box, surrounded by his foroly, 
he presented the finished type of a titi- 
vated, accomplished, and successful Eiig- 
lish gentleman, than which no aristo- 
cratic family could furuish a He 

w as the sublimated man of th^PRiple, 
the l)est outcome of the sturdy strength 
of England. - ' 

All iKjliticiaiis have something of the 
comedian in their corniiositiou. They 
know how to make their entries and their 
sorties with skill ; and l^rd Beacousdald 
excelled in tliis tlioatiical quality. His 
curl became historic. A pet phrase, 
deliviu’cd with a |)eculiar gesture, made 
its impression and went into history. A 
coiisnmmute dandy in his youth, he hatl 
sometliiiig of dandyism in* his old age. 
A frock-coat may have its eloquenoe as 
much as a s{)okeu w^ord. The indiscreet 
gaudiness of tin* Helnew' was left aside 
after he reached miiturer years, to reap- 
j>ear only now and then in one of his 
speeches, written under strong excite- 
ment. In 1878 Mr. Lacey, the able 
author of the new “ Diary of Two Par- 
liaments,” wrote thus about Loid Bea- 
constield : — 


.Strangers may now occasionally lueot in 
neigliborlKHxi of Tarlianient street a 


dress. He has a fresh coat, and a flower 
in the button-hole, or is in irreproachable 
eyening costume. Seen anywhere, and 
under any circumstances, he would strike 
the observer as a remarkable man/ I 
like best to think of him as I saw him 
one evening at the play, on the first 
representation of Tennyson’s “Cup,” 
when a brilHant andienoe had gathered 

to I^oeum theatre to do honor both 

' 


flKuro makinjf it* way ihroagh the < thr«?>g^ ; 
They note how frail and weary the i 

*eem8, how bent the *houldori, Jiow 
the checks, how leaden-hued the Hoeam^hi;; 
but they aUo note the dauntleH epirtt 
«till affect* a jaunty carriage, and makes be- 
lieve that pTogre** il slowly made only became 
there i« no hurry. They further obwrve with 
admiration the carefUl ncw^ei# of the aoaes- 
sorie* of the figure, — the ihapely coat of the 
lightest the oe^lfeut but elegSf^ 

neckcloth, the |^rl-giaf fttpoat ^ 




wfinkle, and the glo 9 «y liat. But tliese things 
Ar&, however, only for^ comnaenplace occa- 
sions. On the ifhich marks a crowning 
stage in his eareer he puts on an 

old coat, his M^nd^^he'st hat, and the dingy- 
brown trousers <r# long ago. 

He walked’ into Palace yard as if he 
were immense)^ surprised to find it packed,' 
and went into the House of Lords without 
looking up, and witli an air of being absorbed 
entirely in his forthcoming speech, although 
he must have known that, instead of the 
empty benches usually seen, the chamber was 
tiironged from end to end, that tiio privy- 
councUiors were in their places before the 
throne, and that the hues of a fl«)wer garden 
were blended with the soft cel(»r8 of a rain- 
bow, which the beauty and rank of the Kin{)ire 
formed, and through which, after the storm 
of the Berlin Congress, the sun shone dow n on 
the Prime Minister. 

Lord Beaconafield, when he returned 
fVom Berlin in company with Lord Salis- 
bury, and was on his way from the rail- 
way station to the little black house in 
Downing street, where tiie prime minis- 
ters have always resided, was cheered 
to the echo by the waiting thousands ; 
and yet the outcome of his visit was 
nothing more than tlie return to slavery 
of a million Christians, — a million 
wrested away from the other millions of 
liberated ones, — who, if the right pol- 
icy had been adopted by England, might 
have been made England’s firm allies. 
Loid Beaeonsfield’s triumph was, as has 
truly said by one of his biogra- 
“ a triumph not of England, not of 
ftU BngUidi policy, not of an English- 
! ipm» but the triumph of Judea, a 
ft Jew/’ 

, before the overwhelming 
Of Beateottrfeld and his policy Glad- 
stone had ftroused all liberal England 
to a keen interest in the great events 
which were beginning In south-eastern 
,l&arope. Turkish oppression 

%ad finally intolerable, and 


culminated in an insurrection in Herze- 
govina. This revolt of the peasantry 
against their Mahometan landlords % 
the rooky and picturesque provinces 
which had been under the Turfesh do- 
minion for more than four hundred years 
was at once recognized by careful stu- 
dents of European affairs as the ojiening 
of the Eastern question, with all its 
perils, its {>enaltie8, and its possibilities. 
Of this insurre^ion in Herzegovina I 
saw much, audrW all who looked on 
at the desultory fighting against the 
Turks in those autumn days of 1875 it 
was evident that a great movement for 
the independence and consolidation of 
the Slavs, who had so long been sepa- 
rated and crushed, had begun. Russia 
was moving mysteriously to promote this 
outbreak against the Turk, but the Turk 
was determined to resist with all his 
j^ower the inroad upon the provinces 
which he had not known how to develop 
or to conciliate, 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, lying on 
the confines of Austria, and possessing 
a population speaking the same Slavic 
tongue spoken by so many millions of 
Austrian subjects, were somewhat more 
accessible to the influences of the outer 
world th^ piovinces like Bulgaria and 
Rraimelia. The insurrectionists in Her* 
zegovina and in Bosnia were amply 
aided by warriors from the unconquered 

Black mountain,” — the Montenegrins, 
so long the guardians of Freedom On 
the frontiers of Euroi>e. The Egyptian 
and Asiatic troops combating against 
these wild men, born among the stones 
and aooastomed fiom their earliest 
infancy to hardships, had but little 
chance of success. Wherever they 
could inflict atrocious cruelties they 
did so. The Austrian frontier wa8:| 
lined for miles with camps of th4| 
refugees ■Jfrom the Turkish ' 




‘iM the river Save, which forms tlie 
of demarkation l)e tween Kosuia 
and Austria, I saw, while making a 
jonmey from Belgrade, in Ser\’ia, to 
Siaaek, dozens of mutilated bodies of‘ 
men and women floating down the 
stream. These were ‘ the j>ersons who 
had been mv^dered by the Bashi- 
Bazouks. At Ragusa, in October, 
1875, the cami)8 of refugees must have 
liontained many thous^l^s of people to 
whom tlie Austriali ^vernment was 
comi>elled to serve daily i>en8ious, un- 
less it wished to see tliese people die of 
starv’^ation upon its hands. In rich and 
fertile Bosnia, with its towns teeming 
with an active, industrious jiopulation, 
the insuiTectiou #as at fiist quite 
successful ; but there the Turks were 
very prompt and soon brought it under 
subjoctioti. It was therefore to the 
fastnesses and strongholds on the 
Herzegovinan frontier, hard by the 
Dalmatian coast, that the leaders and 
their faRliful followers retreated and 
reorganized tlie guerilla warfare which 
Woved 80 efficient in bringing about 
'%e greater contests soon to follow. 
With sympathetic ]x>pulatioris on the 
Austrian side of the froiitier the in- 
surgents were not likely td lack for 
^supplies, and so they kept up their re- 
mglimce, waiting impatiently for the 
Standard of revolt to be raised in 
Bervia, Bulgaria, and in all the rich 
countries of Turkey in Europe. 

B<^nia, Herzegovina, and Montene- 
gro were a part of the old country of the 
Dalmatians, which was united to the 
Roman Empire under Tiberius, and com- 
prised, besides the above-mentioned coun- 
tries, a part of present Dalmatia, of 
Upper Slavonia, and of Servia. The 
Romans appear to have colonized only a 
rt of the province. All that portion 
the centre and on the east, 


covei-ed w^ilh dense foi-ests, was unoccu- 
*pied by that august race, probably on 
account of the difficulty M tracing the 
strat^etical routes uniting tliese and 
the (xmsoHdateti province with the iso- 
dated stations of Pannonia and the colo- 
nies ofelhe Asiatic shore, In the first 
half of the seventh century the Avars, 
profiting by the departure of the legions 
of the Emi)cror HeracHus, rallied to fight 
the Peitsians, invaded the province, de- 
vastated it, and occupied it in part. It 
was about tliat time th^t numerdfis Slavic 
tribes, who had come from beyond the 
Carpathitins, e8ta))li8hed themselves, by 
consent of tlie Emperor, in the country, 
after they had expelled the Avars. The 
Servians, pioi>erly so called, occupied 
Upper Moosia, Sfmaia, and Rascia. 'The 
Uhrobntes, oi’ C'roates, already held all 
that country l)t‘tween IsU'ia and Cettina, 
— h)-day Croatia and a imilof Dahnatia. 
The Zachhim, originally from Chelm, on 
the borders of the Vistula, and the Na- 
rentincs, — the old enemies of Venice, — 
who gave their name to the river Na- 
renta, or who, iwrliaps, took their. name 
from it, iwpuhited the land of Herze- 
govina. Another tribe came after the 
first, establisliwl itself in what is now 
Montenegro, and its people were for a 
long time called Dioclatos, from the 
ancient name of the Black mountain. 
Bosnia was soon invaded by these 
grating tribes, and the new Slavic 
was formed. United for a eh<»rt 
under Douchan, these various 
were soon separated after the fhB of llEe 
j?>ervian empire, and ea<^ once 
separated existence, ---%oafaia Uh^i ftf 
Idugg, Herzegovina under its dukes, 
Montenegro under Its vladikas, up to 
the time of the Ottoman conquest, Ser- 
via fell in Bosnia in 14(53, Her- 

zegovina in 1467, bef<)!j 5 (|;?the invading. 
Turk; but Hontenegro^^tered by h^ 





antain raaoparts, n«ver surrendered 
at all. Bosnia and Her^segovina together 
hate about ^tlwe area of Belgium. 
Montenegro il k little labyrinth of rocks, 
intersi^erscd wS^ deep grottos and can- 
yons, — tlw Montenegrin legend being 
that when lie good God wa|i sowing 
rocks and mountains in space, he carried 
them all in a great^ bag, and that as he 
was [passing over a certain point the 
bottom of the bag fell out, and all the 
mountains and rocks in that day’s stock 
constituted Montenegro. 

Servia, a compact and fertile State of 
on© thousand square miles in area, well 
watered by noble streams and studded 
by q>lendid forests, is divided into two 


dicated in 11^5, and became a monk, 
under the name of Stephen. He h|d 
two sons ; Stephen- the-First-Crowned,*" 
so called because he was" tlie first Ser- 
vian prince who received the royal 
unction in 1217, who succeeded him, 
like his father went into a cloister 
toward the close of ^ his days; the 
second son founded the national church 
of Servia. In 1346 Stephen Douchan, 
th(' Powerful, ^ ninth successor to^tj^ r 
Servian monai®]^ had brought under “ 
his domination the greater part of the . 
Balkan peninsula, and carried his con- 
quering banners even to the gates of 
Constantinople, called himself “ Tsar,” 
and was recognized by the republic of 


distinct regions: Upper Servia, lying Venice and by the^ Holy See. His son. 


between the two Moravas, — the Ser- 
vian, rising in the west, and the Bul- 
garian in the south ; and Lower Servia, 
formed by the ample basin of the Great 
Morava in which these two streams . 
unite, has all the elements of empire 
within it. Had it not been fur the 
baleful influence of the Turk, under 
whose horses’ hoofs no grass can grow, all 
these various Slavonic States now spring- 
ing into a fresh and vigorous national ex- 
istence might have become very ricli and 
powerfhl. The Servians were the first 
iif the Slavic who had embraced Chris- 
After the schism of Pholius 
>e$ttated for some time between 
and Constantinople, and finally at- 
i titemselves to the Greek Church, 

. their neighbors, the Croats, re- 
Catholics. Up to the 
they underwent many po- 
They were subjects 
Or vadftalB of th© Greeks and the Bulga- 
rians until dfty when one of their 
chiefs declared himself independent of 
the monarchies of Byzantium, and took 
the title of jllElig, vy^hich his descendants 



bore after 


fThis Chief Simeon ab- 


who reigired after him, was assassinated 
in 1307, and in 1371 the crown passed 
to another family, — to the Prince Loza- 
rus of the Servian popular ballads. Un- 
der the reign of this Prince Ix)zarus 
the Turks, commanded by |tfurad II., 
gave battle to the Servians Kossovo, 
on the 13th of June, 1389. Both Ihe*^^ 
sultan and Ix^zarns were killed, and 
Turks were victorious, and Servia lost 
her independence. 

The Servian throne was not 
turned, however, until 1459, 

Mahomet II. attacked Servia, and 
nitcly incorporated it with the T\ 
Empire. The Slavs then seemed hoper^ 
lessly condemned to captivity and subju- 
gation. Servia disappeared from history 
until, after three centuries and a half of 
unwilling slaveiy, a heroic swineherd 
of the 8©ryian mountains rose against 
tbci Turks, and led his followers to vic- 
tory. becoming a true leader of the 
people, ^ wise and good dictator and 
prince, driving the Turks beyond thq^ 
frontier, he was invested with supreme ' 
power, and reigned from 1804 to 18 
Then came the Turks 
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the newly installed govemuient, and for 
more fban two years the unhappy popu- 
rlktlon was subjected to the most terrible 
excesses. Massacres and every toiture 
that Turkish vengeance could suggest 
were the order of tlic day. In 1815 the 
people rose ngain at the voice of Milosch, 
whom Russia supported as best she 
couldt and after fifteen years’ fighting the 
valiant little country succeeded in getting 
its autonomy recognized by the Porte, 
aud b}' a firman of the. same epoch the 
victor was declared hereditary Prince of 
Servia. To-day the country is an inde- 
pendent kingdom, recognized as such by 
tile treaty of Berlin in 1878, and Prince 
Milan, the cultivated and accomplished 
ruler, W’as made king. Servia has a con- 
stitution accoi-ding hereditary sover- 
eignty, rendering ministers responsible 
before the National Assembly, and giv- 
ing exercise of the legislative power 
simultaneously to the king and tjie pub- 
lic legislature, which meets annually. 
The Senate of Servia* lias beeu trans- 
formed into a Council of State, charged 
with the * ^ elaboration of the laws” pre- 
pared b}’ the general power above men- 
tioned. 

With Bosnia, Herzegoviiui, Monte- 
negro, and Servia in insurrection, al- 
most one-half of the vast and beauti- 
ful domain of Turkey in Euroi>e w^as in 
revolt, and it was easy to see that the 
movement would soon spread to Bul- 
garia, and might cross the Balkans, and 
go downward to Constantinople, The 
tone of public sentiment in Russia also 
showed, even In these days of 1875, that 
the advance of a liberating army through 
Bessarabia and Roumania to th# rescue 
of the Christians in the south was not 
among the impossibilities. Yet Europe 
went on in its blind, old, sleepy way, pro- 
claiming that there was no danger of any 
the sitaadon, although within 


a few years the most tremendros 
changes had taken place. Early in 1876 
the insuri-ectionists gained a viok)ry 
over the Turks in Herzegovina. Then 
came the scheme of refonn presented by 
Count Andrassy in favor of the insur- 
gents, apd this was accepted^y the sul- 
tan’s government in February of 1876. 
But in May came the news of the Bul- 
garian outrages, the terrible atrocities at 
Batak, the vengeance of the oppressor 
upon the op[)ressed before they could es- 
cape from his tyranny. The massacres by 
the Circassians in Bulgaria were thor- 
oughly chronicled in the ‘‘ Daily New»^” 
the leading liberal journal in Londoby hy 
Mr. MaeOahan, who investigated diepr 
at the risk of his life, and told of 
with the simple eloquence of conviction. 
What Mr. MacGahan saw in the Bulga- ^ 
rian towns was enough to prove that 
sixty or seventy villages had been burned, 
that fifteen or sixteen thousand people 
had been massacred, tliat among the 
dead were thousands of women and 
children, and the women had been out- 
raged before death, and that there was 
no provocation on the part of the Bul- 
garians, l)eyond tlicir well-known desire 
for freedom, to prompt to such awful 
carnage. 

Tlie horror aud commiseration which 
the recital of these atrocities aroused in 
Imrope were nowhere more prononnoed 
than in England. There was a conference 
at Berlin of the Emperors of Russia and! 
Germany, Bismarck and Count AndtaM^ : 
being present. They put their hea^ 
together ; the British fleet in the , 
terranean was ordered to Beaika Bay ;^ 
Constantinople was in terror over the 
insurrection in Bulgaria, which, although 
it had been put down with such violence, 
was still a bugl>ear to the peace of Tur- 
key. The s!*rinking and^ ^capable sul- 
tan, Abdul AzLs, deposed al 
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Co^^Unople, to perish misorably by 
liis own hand, or, as some 8Wy,by hired as- 
sassiul( Later on, Murad V., who sue-' 
needed him, annonne^ that the Turkish 
government* was henceforth to grant the 
liberties of ali. Euroj^e smiled at the 
possibility 0l9|ft Turkish Parliament. 

Meanwhile Israeli took a* jocular 
view of the massacres in Bulgaria, and 
announced that the British Government 
had taken measures for the maintenance 
of i>eaco. It was* apparent, however, 
that there was to be no peace in the East 
until the Slavs had set themselves free. 
In Jui^ of i‘876 Prince Milan of Servia 
le£t,||0ijgiiade and >vent to his army on 
The time had come, he 
the Turk face to face. The 
sitl^ition of Servia was no longer toler- 
ah|ev with insurrection in Bosnia 
Herzegovina, the^ Servian people 
must declare war. The Montenegrins 
joined their . fortunes to Servia. The 
troops o( these bold little States wern* 
at first . defeated. But presently came 
'another revolution at Constantinople. 
Murad V. was succeeded by Abdul 
Hamid II. All Europe wuis now turn- 
ing its gaze to the East ; Russia wavS 
aiding the Servians, who, in a hurst of 
enthusiasm, finally proclaimed Prince 
Milan King of Servia and Bosnia, — a 
I»*pcl«i(matlon which they had later on to 
she. AJnnuIled by Act of Congress. Mr. 

had placed himself on record 
;iui^l;0»e,><:nhoompromising enemy of Ihti 
4^ power in Bulgaria, 

t»ther, States. “Let the 
jur](i||^ aaidt “ carry away their 
possible manner — by 
oif themselves.^' In the same 
address, in <^aractedzing the Turkish 
Government, he said, “ We may ran- 
sack the annals of tlie world, but I know 
not what researoh furnish us with 
so pdrtentous an Ample of the fiendish 


misuse of the powers established by God 
for the punishment of evil-doers, and 
for the encouragement of them that do 
well. No government ever has so 
sinned, nene has so proved itself incor- 
rigible in sin, or, which is the same, so 
impotent for reformation." . As the Ser- 
vian war progressed the Czar of Russia 
made a proposition for tlie joint militiiry 
occupation of Bosnia and Bulgaria ; it 
was felt that Aua|j^‘ia might presently 
a])|)car on the scene ; public feeling in 
Russia and Turkey was greatly excited ; 
finally, a short armistice between Servia 
and Turkey was (‘xacted at the instance 
of the Russian Government, Lord Salis- 
bury was sent on liis famous journey to 
Constantinople, via Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and Rome, to get the views of the various 
governments on a proposed conference 
on the Eastern (Question. During this 
journey Lord Salisbury satisfied himself 
of the truth of many things, none more 
inbTi'sting perhaps than that the Triple 
Alliance between the three great mili- 
tary empires of Russia, Germany, and 
Austria, decided on their respective lines 
of policy when war should break out in 
the East, had been consummated as 
early as 187d. This must have caused 
some surprise when it was first made 
known in Europe, and threw a new light 
upon all the movements in the East. 
The leading features of the Berlin Treaty 
of 187*8 had, it is said, been decided upon 
several years before the downward move- 
ment of the Russian armies toward 
Bulgaria. LoM Salisbury, although rep- 
resenting a pro-Turkish party in the 
English ct^inet, was informed during 
his journe}^ that the Puiglish Government 
had decided that England would not 
assent to or assist in coercive meas- 
ures, military or naval, against the Porte. 
The Porte must, on the other han^, 
made to understand, as it has 
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first been informed, tliat it can expect 
DO assistance from England in the event 
of war/* Had England used its influ- 
ence to coerce the Turk in those days, 
the succeeding campaigns, the entrance 
of Russia upon the scene, and her as- 
sumption of predominating influence in 
Eastern Europe might have been checked 
or averted. 


Meanwhile turn with me this 

contemplation of the progress of^rents 
in the East to recall a curious incident 
of the Herzegoviimn insurrection, — a 
visit which I made in company with two 
or three other journalists to the in- 
surgents’ camp, established among the 
almost inaccessible crags not for from 
the coast, in the autumn of 1875. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

A with # VoiToda. — An Insurgent I.c^uirr. — ^Aiiiong the Rochs. — A Picturesque Experience. — 
Turk and Slav. — lijiibibratic; and his Men. 


A S we rode down the little hill he- 
tiweeu Ragiisa aud Gravosa it 
su<5d^nly occurred to us that every one 
else had gone to' sleep in the quiet of 
the warm October afternoon, and that it 
was especially absurd to he starting upon 
ft long and toilsome journey, when we 
could sit under the cliffs by the Adriatic 
and be lulled into delicious re[)ose l>y the 
music of the blue waves breaking against 
the reddish-tinted rocks. The tiny villas 
nestling in the olive-groves seemed h) 
blirtk sleepily at us as we i)assed ; the 
pedants lying curled up by the wayside 
in curiously picturesque heaps slept 
I^SOUndly ; the boatmen huddled beneath 
the awnings of their small crafts wer(‘ 
snCimg in unison as we came to tin' ba- 
sin at Gravosa ; the vast hills, which losc 
stem, stony, terrible in the distance, ap- 
peared to be drearning in the tremulous 
autumn sunshine. In the mf^ of Gra- 
half-a-.dozen stalwart mountaineers 
had laid aside their packs, and, burviug 
thekfiSEpfs in their hands, were leaning 
Upon the tables. In the ppst- 
^ venerable clerk had doffed his 
Austrian cap, laid his head against 
near the wicket, and luxuriously 
p was one of the clock 
Ga£teitiek>u iu Dalmatia, and men 
abroad, and seemed bent 
some erirand at that hour sacred to 
would have been watched as dan- 
gerous %ad there been any one awake 
to watfeh thhm. ' yv 
^he slee^^Bs Seemed to op* 


press us, although we had need of all 
our faculties at that moment. The driver, 
who appeared ready to fall from his seat, 
overcome with somnolence, pulled up 
his horses beneath the shade of a large 
tree, and we leaned back in the rickety ^ 
carriage, aud were fast yielding to temp- 
tation when we were abused by the 
sharp, clear voice of our guide, who had 
heiMi lingering ])ehind. “We must go 
on to ()m))la/’ he said. “ The vdivoda 
will soon follow us, and we must get 
boats ready and lose no time when lie 
catches iq) with ns, or we shall not reach 
the ( aui[i ]»efore dark. And strangers,’* 
— said our guide, Tomo, with a half-dis- 
dainful inflection upon the word, — 
“ strangers cannot pick their way among 
the Herzegovinan rocks after nightfall.” 

“ Hut there will be a full moon,” we 
ventured to remark. 

“So much the worse for you,” said 
Tomo, speaking slowly in the Italian, 
which w’as difficult for his Slavic tongue, 
but wuis the necessary vehicle of cou- 
versatiou. “The moonlight might lead 
the gentlemen to break their necks. The 
moon pla 3 's queer tricks in these rocky 
fields. She makes one believe that there 
is solid stone where there is a yawming 
precipice. She tries the eyes of the 
mountaineer, puts magical charms be- 
fore his gaze, ahd makes him lose his 
way. The gentlemen could not even 
w^alk among our ('rags and rocks ii^ the 
moonlight. Better a thick darkness : 
one is not dazed ; and one 
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So saying, Tomo shouldered his gun, 
turn^ gracefully from us, and set' out 
for Orubla. The driver impatiently gath- 
ered up his reins, murmuring, Madre 
di Dio! when shall we be well rid of 
tlmse Greeks?” and we rattled along in 
Tome’s wake. 

A turn in the road just as we seemed 
about to plunge into the Adriatic, a drive 
^ong a narrow causeway with an arm 
of the sea on one side and high stone 
walls and scraggy bouses on the other, 
and Jit last >ve came to a square sur- 
rounded with low villas. A little alley 
led dow n to the w^ater-side. At the foot 
of three stejw a large boat was moored. 
In the boat lay its owner asleep. Here 
we were to await the vdivoda. 

Picture to yourself a vast am[)hi- 
theatre of colossal rocks rising inajes- 
tically from blue water fringed with a 
few straggling trees. As far as the eye 
can reach hillward nothing but stones, 
bald, uncouth, trenieudous, piled one 
upon another in confusion which no t)en 
can describe. Here the walls which 
shut out the rich valleys and smiling 
fields beyond seem almost periHiiidic- 
ular. One cannot imagine that among 
them there are roadways, or even paths 
along which goats and their shepherds 
may stray. In the centre of the amphi- 
theatre are a few scattered white cottages 
surrounding a mysterious rivulet which 
bubbles up from the rocks, and, after 
flowing in an impetuous current for a 
short distance, disappears again among 
them. It is a region from which there 
seems no outlet save that by which we 
entered it, one narrow strip of finding 
road. Such is the basin of hill-guarded 
Ombla. 

The coast of Dalihatia, at this point, 
where its mountains touch the frontier 
of Herzegovina, is wonderfully rich in 
A| eaiiy morning purple tints 



seem to He lovingly upon the shjpiift and 
terfaces of stone ; at no6d gi^ehtfiloriotls 
waves of light break over and 

magically transform them into reddish- 
brown ruined castles, or deep* gray mon- 
asteries, or pink or golden forests ; every- 
thing seems strange and supernatural^. 
Late in the afternoon the shadows gather 
in. the ten thousand nooks and drevices, 
and lend a foibidding Jispect to the enor- 
mous biirriiu’s which seem to have some 
secret U> guard, and to refuse admittcince 
to the land beyond to the anxious wan- 
derer. One feels us if one were upon 
cnchiintial ground. 

Of tlie iiiiiny routes wdiieh lead into 
Herzegovinji from Itagusa, the near- 
est Dalnuitijin ]K)rt, there is but one 
which is in an} sense practicable for 
even the j iide wagons or the pack-mules 
used in the trans}>ortation of supplies to 
tin* Turkish forlreHses. All the others 
lead through small villages j^erched 
among the mountains at points where a 
little soil and a few^ springs of fresh, 
water are to l>e found. The unhappy trav- 
eller who should attempt alone to thread 
these (‘(unparatively unfreijnented and 
absoluU'ly laljyriuthine }jaths would in- 
cur imminent risk of dying of exhau$- 
tion, or might fail a prey to the small 
banditti alw'Jiys hovering along^the Auch 
trian frontier, bidding defiance to the 
gendarmes^ or, if caught, pretending to 
be insurgents on the lookout f or ariha 
and ammunition. If the traveller he aof 
companied by a stout guide Be will 
find himself many times on the point 
succumbing to the dreadful fadlfui wW;^ 
overcomes him as he clambenft 
santly up, up, up, with little or no 
for rejXMje, and with the win's rays 
ing down with teriiflo force upon |ij£ 
head. Those who have ever wni^erod 
along the aid# of Tesuvtitt iinii|Br an 
August smilht caih in % Mnt dtoree 





the terrors of a climbing 
^ ^ laquotains on the Herzego- 
yinan %Qntier. * 

V ' <](ur guide, Tomo, had many times told 
ns of the dangers of the way; indeed, 
he to^k a certain malicious pleasure in 
depicting eyery horror, and in setting it 
In Ihe most repulsive light. This he did 
not from any ill-will towards us, i)ut from 
that natural instinct which leads the 
mountaineer and the sailor always to 
mock at those who arc unaccustomed to 
precipices or to the sea. Our gay and 
cosmopolitan party, gathered from all 
cornel's of the world to witne.ss tlie great 
struggle in progress in the autumn of 
1875 b^' the oppressed Christians against 
their oppressive Turkish masters, upon 
whom they had finally turned with all 
the energy of men made desperaie hy 
long suffering, had i)eon snugly en- 
camped in the garrison town of Kagusa 
forwomo days, patiently awaiting a sum- 
mons from one of the insurgent ciru'fs, 
camped near the Austrian border, to visit 
^him. The committee of Slavs in Ka- 
gusa interested in the success of tlie in- 
suiTection had forwarded to oiie of the 
camps a request that we should bo cs- 
, ooit-ed to the centre of operations, and 
Introduced personally to the leaders who 
were figjjtitig for freedom and for tlie 
mamteuance of the (liristian religion. 
Several times, a day bad beeft apixiinted, 
aiid guides had been sent to meet us, 


ammunition-boxes nearly empty, this lit- 
tle army had resolutely placed its picket 
lines within half an hour's march of a 
formidable Turkish fortress, and had 
determined to study the situation before 
proceeding farther. The chiefs held a 
meeting, and decided to send their leader, 
the voivoda, a stern, brave, well-edu- 
cated man, named Ljubibratic, toRagusa, 
that he might, during his brief visit, get 
some idea of the opinion of the outside 
world concerning^ the stiaiggle. The voi- 
voda came from his fortress to Ragusa ; 
there wc raid him and were invited to 
return with him to the rock-surrounded 
(^anq) of Grebzi. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. The nev^s, speedily bruited abroad 
in Ragusa,S() astonished the Turkish con- 
sul that lie (juite forgot his dignity, and 
calling on us one by one, entreated us 
“ not to risk our lives among the ruf- 
fians ; ” not ‘‘ to believe the hundred lies 
we were sure to hear from the Greeks 
and, finally, not to give the insurgents 
any details relative to the positions of 
Turkish forces which we had seen during 
a recent journey made on the high ix>ad 
to Trebigne, an imi)ortant Turkisli post. 
We faiieiiH] that we could detect a twdn- 
kli* of malice in the consul’s eye as he 
deprecatingly bade us good-by when he 
found that we were determined to ven- 
ture among the insurgents, and it did not 
reijuirc a lively imagination to picture 
him sending a messenger in hot haste to 


but we had left Ragusa news had 

^ that the insurgents had broken 

were on a forced march of 
Thus wc had waited in un- 
UtttU one morning we were in- 
that the main body of the rebels, 
hundred strong, was en- 
In the almost Inaccessibio vil- 
Grebzi, in a corner of Herze- 
govfjh^; > few march of 

and with 


the nearest Mahometan fort, advising 
its commander to intercept us, and not 
only capture the wandering voivoda, but 
cut off the heads of his compauions. An 
eneounter with a Turkish patrol was 
amoii^ the possibilities, but we dismissed 
the unpleasant thought of it from our 
minds, as we stwd looking at the sombre 
and precipitous ^auks of Ombla, and 
concentrated our attention ui>ou the exr . 
acting taskl^efore us. : / 
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Meantime the vOivcxla, with his little 
^body-gnaixi of tall, lithe Herzegov inane, 
■well armeil with ti-ustv, altliough ancient 
aiflea, with yataghans taken from the. 
bodies of dead Turks, and with pistols 
half a yard long, was supposed to be 
plodding on from Ragusa to overtake 
us, and at Onihla we were all to start 
together for the mountain ascent. An 
hour passed ; the boatman awoke, rolled 
and lighted a cigarette, swore a gentle 
oath, looked at the sun, then at us, and 
shrugged his vshoulders ; no vdivoda came. 
Another hour passed, during which the 
boatman and 'Fotno, be.sides .continually 
consuming cigarettes, now and then burst 
into violent invectives ; still no vdivoda 
came. The Fivuchnian in our party sang 
a song ; the Italian fumed and fretted ; 
the Slavic professor maiiitHincd au at- 
titude e.xpressive of mild astonishment; 
the Russian agent, sent to dispense 
moneys and charities, frowned tremen- 
dously, and hinted that the vdivoda was 
not as *go()d as his word ; and we two 
Americans looked from one to the otlier 
of the members of the eccentric group, 
and then glanced along the dusty road 
down which the yflivoda was expected. 

There he was I An old man, almost 
grovelling in the dust, was kissing his 
hand, worshipping in liira the would-be 
liberator of his race. Surely, the vdi- 
voda was a romantic and iini>ressive fig- 
ure as he strfKle a few steps ahead of his 
guard through the village. The hybrid 
Slavo- Italian children bowed and ^ourte- 
eied ; the nut-brown maidens blushed 
and cast down their eyes ; the old 
women shrieked with delight, “ Vdivoda I 
vdivoda !' Now may Heaven bless and 
preserve you many yencs, ever good 
vdivoda, only trust^^our all ! The 
alfecdon, tie earnest adoration, were 
ahnost painful to witness. The men-at- 
gHmiod wi^ delight and strutted 


with martial air. Hands^A W 
were they, with long; iah* 

and^ustaches, with libble, aad 

chests, sinewy and symmetjrioaT Ifeabs; ^ 
Their teeth were like pearls, their 
were bright, their gait was elastic'. Ith 
voluntarily they glanced at us, then at 
the rocks overhanging Ombla, and thea; 
they shook their heads. We. felt ohal-' 
lenged to put forth our best efforts on 
the march, and nerved ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Vdivoda Ljubibratic looked like an 
ancient Servian king stepped out of the 
margin of some illuminated manuscript 
of Stephen Douclian’s time. * He wore- 
the costume of the people of Servia,’ 
among whom he hud lived nearly all 
his life, although he was Herzegovinau 
born. A green tunic, with loosely-flow- 
ing siev es, was girt about his waist with 
a simple })plt, in which there were no 
w'eapons. At liis side hung a fine sahre 
of modern make, the symbol of his au- 
thority. Ilis leggins and his opanMUy 
or slippers, were of fine material, but 
much worn and frayed by long marches 
in the rocky hy-vvayB. Byneatli the tunla 
his ample chest was covered by a Ser- 
vian jacket, richly embroidered with gold 
and silver. His face, exceptionally fine 
in repose, bore an expression of simple 
good-humor when animated ; a lofty 
brow, only t>urtly shaded by a Monte- 
negrin ca[) ; fine eyes, which had a sin- 
gular fashion of looking out and away 
. from present objects, as if their bwfter ‘ 
were continually endeavoring to exSm^ 
iiie the future; a sensitire mouth Wi* 
noble brown beard, were the 
features. One instinctively f«it 
to take the vdivoda by the hand. / 

This title of ‘‘ vdivoda ** waa 
exclusive properiy of cmr fcri^ 
bratlc. camp at Orebad i^i^ldilf- 

a-dc^en wh^ Iroi^ the 
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tbejf <JommAnded large bodies 
. wer^ privileged to employ the 

prefix to Ihelr- names ; but, recog- 
3l^ng the fact th^t there must be only 
'^e supreme authority, they had vested 
- it in Ljubibratic, and had permitted him 
to be recognized in all the country round 
as the vilivoda. I have endeavored to 
give the singular name the English 
spelling which most resembles its sound 
when it is pronounced by the Slavs 
. themselves. In Servia there arc five 
grand territorial divisions called vdi- 
vodieBy created ’ for convenience in 
. grouping the militia of the country, and 
the leaders of the troops are called 
viHvodig, 

As soon as he could free himself from 
the exuberant caresses of the peoiile in 
the village the voivoda beckoned the 
boatman to apiiroach. The obsequious 
fellow doffed his hat, and came running 
‘ up the stone steps, muttenng compli- 
vments in liis Italian dialect. Set us 
across at yonder point,” said the voivoda, 
pointing to along, ragged promontory of 
stone some distance below the little white 
^ houses of Onibla. And remember,” 
he added in liquid Italian, which iie spoke 
far better than the boatman himself; 
“ let no one in the village say w'hither we 
have gone or how many we are.” He 
laid his hand heavily on the boatman’s 
ahouider. The brown hand of the Italian 
came up to his breast and made a sign as 
pfisomplete subordination to the voivo- 
.daV will. We hastened into the boat, 

. apd were soon on the opi^osite’ shore. As 
to climb among the rocks, two 
. ;W«#Bofiktag fellows, the very counter- 
of the Italian brigands we have all 
»een in openis, arose mysteri- 
behind a crag, and, without 
deigning to notice our party of 
clad in the »^ly , civilized 
with such 


contempt in tl^ Levant, set off at a sharp 
pace ahead of us. 

The voivoda was thoughtful The sun 
was pouring great floods of scorching 
heat down upon the bare stones, but be 
seemed oblivious alike of the warmth and 
of the mighty ascent. He lounged slowly 
behind all the others, rolling cigarettes 
in an indolent, tlioughtful way, as every 
one does in these Eastern countries, .and 
now and then stopping to take a long 
look at the Turkish frontier, which we 
could see as soon as wo had climbed to 
the top of the first ridge. He seemed to 
be studying every rock, as if calculating 
how all these mute forces could be turned 
into agents to aid in destroying the op- 
pressive Mahometans. 

It seemed like tempting Providence to 
climb such awful heights under a burn- 
ing sun. There were moments when the 
coiirage of our party gave way during 
the first half* hour, and we determined to 
return. We looked up ; there towered 
the mighty, bald masses, unutterably 
grand, silent, severe ; there seemed no 
way through them or around or beneath 
them. We looked down, and we saw 
the blue waters of the inlet at Ombla, the 
boatmen tranquilly rowing in the breezy 
waves or lying luxuriously stretched out 
beneath their awnings as their little craft 
rocked to and fro, and we were anxious 
to get down to safe ground again. The 
thought of night among these mountains 
seemed almost frightful to us. But we 
rose- and staggered along. 

Suddenly w^e turned a sharp corner 
and came to a rocky ledge, from which 
we had a glorious view of the tran(|uU 
Adriatic. How beautiful was the sea, 
girdling the little dun-colored islets and 
setting boldly in to the romantic inden- 
tations of the coast ! Miles below^ on 
the Dalmatian shore, we COuld see here 
and the<5 a chapel lonely upon a hUl- 
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or a' darlc clump Ofi^Uve trees, or 
a little village clinging to the rocks out 
of which rb was built. We turned from 
the sea with a sigh,^ml clambered once 
more. 

Tomo, the guide, remiuded me much 
of those stalwart bronze-colored men 
whom I had seen in tlic Indian Territory, 
those still si)lcudid tyjies of the fading 
Cherokee and Choctaw races. He had 
the same graceful quickness of limb, the 
same stern r^^pose of feature, the same 
contempt for fatigue. He never sat 
down to rest : he was in i>crtx!tual move- 
ment. If w’c came l)y chance to a little 
terrace whore some miserable peasant 
had taken advantage of half an acre of 
nntnistworthy soil to grow a straggling 
vineyard, he did not stretch his limbs in 
the shade of the vinos, as wc did ; but 
he leaped from rock to rock, lie vaulted 
lightly across a chasm, clambered up a 
peak, ran for a few yards, stootl jioised 
almost as if he wene about to tly away 
like a bird. Sometimes he sang a rude, 
but not unmneical song, in whw*li be was 
joined by two ^loiitcnegrins who were 
with us, and wlio laqit lime to the refrain 
by brandishing tlnnr weapons as they 
walked. Toino coMstantly came to us, 
encouraging us. sfieaking kind words in 
his Italian patoin: Courage 1 the worst 
is over. You will soon be at a little vil- 
lage where you can I’cst. Andkimo I” 

After an hour’s climbing we found our- 
selves on a huge shelf from which we 
could look out hundreds of yards over 
the rocky field in every direction. The 
vdivoda came to ns and smilingly 
pf>fnted to a dayk, round mass on the 
horizon, which, as birds fly, would have 
been scarcely a quarter of a mile distant, 
but which couid have been reached in 
these terrible mountains only by the 
high-road from Ragusa, or by several 
hoapb^of clft^heitng ftt ilte risk of one's 


neck, A second glance at 1 

showed that it was a, fcprtifioatidSipiftedi 
we had seen many tinUt before, tlwM 
round, picturesque fort of . Czai^no; 
on the Turkish frontier. With the aid , 
of our field-glasses we could see fignree 
moving about on the ramparts, and the 
Russian agent insisted that they, too, 
were sweeping the sky with glaasee, 
and that they saw ns. 

What matter?” said the vdivoda 
serenely. We may sit here and make 
mouths at our enemies : wc are on Aus- 
trian tei ritorv, and they dare not fire on 
us ; and as to their sending a patrol it 
could not even leave the fort without 
being signalled to our |>eople at Grebzi 
and down to us here iK^fore the Turks 
could have got well under way. There 
are men in that fort who know these 
mountain ways : they were brought up 
in IIerzego\ ina ; they are renegades 
to their religion and to their race ; they 
are the last men to venture out among 
the precipices so near nightfall; and ^ 
for the Asiatic ] portion of the garrison 
there is no danger that it will come to 
us, for it is quaking with terror in antici- 
pafam of an attack upon the walls of 
Czarino this very night.” And the 
vdivoda traiKjuilly lighted another cigar- 
ette. 

This fort of Czarino occupies an al- 
most isolated crag, about half an hour's 
ride from the city of Ragusa. It domi- 
nates tlie only ])raclicable route from 
southern Austria into Hd^egovina 
and the other provinces subject to \ 
Turkey. The insurgents persis^ In 
hovering near it, although thei? %l«i j 
but little chance of securing l<j. ^ 

1 had but two batteries of 
artillery!” sighed the v5ivod^. 
we have nothing, not even 
enough to fightM good- W 
turned kway apd 
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l>^an k> say comforting words, 
bint support whieli would 

Uffyst;^ forthcoming at the 

pjtjper 

, : CWwliug, scrambling, leaping, our 
heads dizzy, our shoulders and limbs 
lame, we finally came to a plateau, at 
whose farther extremity, under the 
shadow of a rocky hill, we saw a little 
village. There were a few green tiees, 
and low one-story houses, luiserMbly 
■thatched, and hea])ed about witli stones. 
A ragged population came out to nu'et 
US. The women were mainly engaged 
in carrying heavy burdens, fagots of 
wood or ljundles of grain, on tlieir 
heads. Incessant toil had taken away 
most of their entlnisinsni ; they mmely 
courtesied as the vdivoda ))asse<l. Tiie 
men greeted the chief witli c'tTnsive 
friendship and reverence. Althougli 
still in Austria, Ljiibil)ratie felt thoi'- 
oughW at home hen*, la'cause tlu* p(‘ople 
were of the same raee, religion, and 
sentinient as the ignorant and o})pressed 
Herzegovinans over the border. As 
we 8tepi)ed in upon the circle of a stoiie 
threshing-floor, and sat down to drink 
from a gourd, and to bathe our swollen 
, hands, torn and bruised M'ith grnsi)ing 
. the rocks, a noble and statiu‘s(|iH‘ old 
man, fully six feet and a half in height, 
came forward to greet the vuivoda. 
This venerable man was as erect .and 
^tely as* he had been at twenty-five; 
his eyes were dim, but he still had a 
firm gait and a noble port, although he 
.1^ ninety years. His hue head 
enveloped in a voluminous red 
J hnt the rest of his garments 

better than rags. This was 
of the village, and he held a 
Ip^ and animated conversation with 
urging him, so said Torao,. 
to do some daring act which 
ito Slavic pqiu- 


lation in J^Ma that the/ would 
compelled to join in the struggle against 
the Turks. When tlie old man had 
finished his remajgks b® ^vely l^sed 
the hand of the vdivoda and retired, 
saluting us with sthid, solemn gestures.;^ 

From the village to the camp at Grebzi 
there were yet two hours of vigorous 
climbing and scrambling to be undei^* 
gone, and we made but a brief halt. 
The avant-couirierii who Had joined us. 
at Grill )la had not halted at all, but were 
now lost to sight beyond the jutting 
stones on the horizon. As we left the 
colh'ction of miserable hovels villagers 
crowded on tlie steps of the vdivoda, 
some proffering complaints that his men 
had robbed thorn of kids or goats ; others 
that he did not make decisive move- 
ments enough ; yet other’s that he al- 
lowed strangers — alluding to ns — to 
eonu' into the country and to discover his 
forces. To all these he replied by scorn- 
ful waves of the hand, or now and tlien 
by loud, imperious commands of silence. 
We soon left the grumblers behind, and 
were once more alone with the rocks. 

But presently, .as the hour of sunset* 
approached, we encountered lai'ge flocks 
of goats coming down from their dubious 
pasturage of the day to their folds for the 
night. Sometimes the only practicable 
route was not large enough to I'lermit of 
the passage of our party and u flock of 
goats also. A leader of the homed and 
bearded denizens of the mountains would 
eye us for a few moments, as if he con- . 
templated giving battle, but, after a sur- 
vey of our numbers, would turn back 
with an angry snort and a choleric stamp 
of his fore feet. More than once I climhed 
a high rock with a view of protecting 
myself from the |>ossibl§ attacks of these 
wild goa^s, that rebel even Against the 
rough mountaineers who own them. 

came sud^lenly. The roeky 
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igis bfoalftie obscure ; c^i^^'Wked up 
iff ftrw'priae to find the sky* ^fkening 
above ; there seemed no slow, in-, 
sidi^s .approach of twilight, as in lower 
regroOfi Wo quickened our pace. The 
-body-guard scattered bither and yon, and 
no longer chattered in the smoothly 
Rowing Slavic. Our ixirty, h>ench, Ital- 
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came a, peculiar hail, a longrlow lli‘4 ^ 

moment it was repeated., ^eii it 
swered from our side, aniilllao 
!^e8entl}\ Aoin the left, dhme j einjttir ■ 
Hail, similarly answered by our meil, 
who had gone in that direction, in a 
moment more the rocks all around ns 
sw'armed witli armed men, who Jumped 


ian, Russian, American, was oppressed - down joyously, crying, Vdivodal voi^. 


and overwhelmed by. the coming dark- 
ness. The rooks took on fantastic shapes : 
a belated shepherd a little way off seemed 
to us like a pinnacle overimnging the 
narrow path, and half-a-dozen pinnacles 
looked like Mahometan soldiei's wait- 
ing * to fii*e uix>n us as we ])a8se(l. We 
descended into a valley, then wearily 
climbed another ridge. Nowhere now 
was there visible a tree or clump of fo- 
liage or minutest shrub ; nowhere any- 
thing save rocks, — rocks on all sides. 
On the top of the ridge the guards halted. 
One of them sal down and listened in- 
tently. The vdivcKla, who now preceded 
us, motioned us to hall. Parties of the 
inaurgents moved to the loft and the 
right. At last the v6iv(xla seated him- 
on a convenient stone, anfl culling 
to us, and iwinling down into a second 
valley, now almost concealed in the rap- 
idly deepening shadows, and then to the 
rugged ghostly hills l>eyond, he said. 

Gentlemen, welcome to ray domain ! 
Yoii are in the Herzegovina.” 

Nowhere was there sight or sound of 
camp. The waste seemed untenanted. 
Our hearts Sank as we imagined a long 
night-journey to the village among the 
tocks* We rose with tlie energy of de- 
spair irben the vdivoda invited us to con- 
tinue route to Grebzi. Where were 
the insuigent forces ? 

We begHu to descend into the valley. 
H^e there 9ras a narrow path of smooth 
atones. We bad gone bat a few steps 
when from ^ hotom el ^the rocks there 


voda ! ” Many of them crowded around 
him, kissing his hands and the hem of 
his garment, while others entered into 
a noisy explanation of the events which . 
had occurred since his departure. Sooth- 
ing and quieting tliein as if they had been 
children, lie led Ihe way, calling us to 
follow, acros.s a lerrihly rugged patch of 
rocks a mile or two long, then down a 
lane walled in on either side, and intro- 
duced 113 without warning to one of .the 
most unique si>ectaeles that ray eyes 
have ever rested upon. 

The lane UMininated abruptly on a 
ledge from which we looked down into 
a cup set in the hills, and guarded on 
every hand by a succession of rolling 
valleys filled w ith jagged masses of stone. ' 
In this deep, cup-sliapc<l space a large 
numlier of little camp-fires were Imrn- 
ing, and flitting to ami fro among tbeni 
we could see stalwart men armed to the 
teeth. A loud hum, the echo of the 
noisy conversation around the fires, 
drifted ui) to our ears. Here and there, 
where the flame burned out brightly, we 
could sec small, ugly, black cottages. 
Away off among the rocks we heard 
the monotonous refrain of a 
less sung by some warrior, who in hall* ‘ 
ing rhythm was celebrating Ihia 
of the past week or of the day. ^ |i 

The transition from the 
awful calm of the Heraegoviniui h 
lands — the calm which we ha4 
such tenifitC force a» the 
darknesa^ms .ibaUy draiTO'^ 
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lilftBftvilge vivacity of the camp 
wiw almost repulsive, 
l^sre awifiSfel something weird, su^er- 
E&t^r%Iip if* We dreaded to go down, 
Wt we might find that we had ventured 
tipon a Walpurgis Night, or some dread- 
ful assemhlage of sorcerers from below. 
There was^ however, just at this moment 
a smart commot ion in the camp : hasty 
words were heard ; there was a rattle 
of arms ; men ran to and fro ; and a few 
careless shots were fired. 

■ ‘‘ What is it, Tomo ? ” we asked of the 
guide. 

It is the voivoda’s arrival,” he said. 
“ Probably some one on an ont-of-lhe- 
way peak saw us coming, and rushed in 
to give an alarm, thinking it might be 
the enemy ; but now our men have nr- 
rived and the mistake is corrected, and 
we shall all be welcome. You will see 
and Tomo bristled with pride and stroked 
his long black mustnelu's. 

We dki see.' The vnivoda sprang 
lightly down from the ledge, — it set ined 
as if ho were leaping from a high preci- 
pice into an abyss, — but be laiuled safely 
on a rock below, then upon another, and 
we followed him. Tomo shouU‘d to us 


a large otUihe 

The flr4t instinctive mo^^ent, on 
hearing Peko’s jame, was one o^repul- 
sion, for he haS' been described xo us, 
even by his ardealt admirers^ as a demo#: 
incarnate, a species of Hans of Iceland, 
breathing out slaughter, delighting in the 
rautilatiou of the Ijodies of his victims, 
and cherishing the most fiendish malice. 
In the early days of the insutrection Peko 
had established at Slivnitza — a camp 
not far from Grebzi — a “ reliquary,"' ' 
where the beads of Turks slain in battle , 
were kept as ghastly trophies. A young 
Russian oftlcer informed me that hC had, 
visited this reliquar}^ and that Peko ex- 
hibited to him with the greatest pride the 
corpse of a Turkish officer, which had 
been carried away from some skirmish- 
field,. and was ke}>t there that the insur- 
gents might gloat over the corruption of 
their enemy’s body, 

A moment after we had looked on Peko 
our repulsion had vanished. He is a 
nobly formed Montenegrin of the heroic 
type, pretty well past the flower of his 
middle life. His face is jisjclearly cut as 
that of a handsome woman ; his brows 


to keep in the background till lie came, 
as strange faces might not please some 
of the more ignorant of the insurgents ; 
but our curiosity spiiiTed us on, and 
wo strode along a narrow village street, 
flanked on either side by one-storv stone 
hovels^ Suddenly a U>reh fiai ed up, and 
a group of noble and impressive-looking 
"ittOn approached. The vdivoda hastened 
tCkWlu4 the elder and graver of the two 
: and the pair embraced, kiss- 

Itlljll naqh other repeatedly. He then 
Ate ^ same affectionate greeting to 
Ol^ww, and, after some humed 
introduced us to Peko 
the renowned and terrible 
^ -TQ#a» director of the 


shade a pair of deep, sombre eyes, with 
nothing whatever murderous in their 
glance. His thin lips are shaded by a 
broad black mustache ; his massive 
chin, his square jaw, give evidence of 
strength of will and character. His^ 
mighty chest was sheathed, in a silver 
jacket of mail, the front of which was 
very elaborately ornamented. This bit 
of mediaeval splendor, of which most 
of the Montenegrin chiefs are very fond, 
must have cost Peko a pretty To 

describe his weapons would be merely to*^ 
puczle the reader; suffice it to say tlunt 
in h^ girdle he wore nearly a doi^ . 
smali-arms, and that on the march A 
invi^abiy c^ies a lifiei *whieh he wedr 
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iliij^&gl> i*eko has all befitting 
quilitied of a chief sare edncation : he 
i» Ignorant, and the voivoda, although 
less v^ed than Peko in the science of 
mountain warfare, has frequently saved 
'^him from blunders into which he would 
have rushed, coinproinising the wdiole 
insurrection in the eves of neighboring 
nations. When the voivoda first came 
from Belgrade to Herz(*go^'ina to start 
the rebellion against the Turks, Peko 
was sent out by the Prince of Mon- 
lenegro to check him, and to warn him 
that the time was not yet. Peko met 
Ljubibratic, and told him his mission ; 
but the voivoda would not listen to per- 
suasion. lj|K)n this Peko seized Ljubi- 
bratie, had him bound hand and foot 
and conveyed to the frontier, and he 
went to see that the orders .were obeyed. 
But on the way to the Austrian l>order 
Ljubibnrtic sueceeded i!i i)ei‘suading l\‘ko 
that the insurrectipn in Herzegovina 
was ripe and shouta be Ijeguii, and that 
the Prince of Montenegro ought to be 
prevailed upon to aid it, ai least tacitly. 
Peko at once ordered the vdivcala’s bands 
to- be unloosed, returned with him to a 
camp, joined the insurgents, and ac- 
knowledged his late prisorier as his com- 
mander- iu-chief. Since that time he had 
implicitly followed the lead of the viii- 
voda in general matters, venturing only 
now and then to differ in regard to the 
jaonduet of an expedition or the treat- 
tnent of a captured enemy. 

Peko is still a force in Herzegovina 
against the Turks. lie rushes down 
from the mountains with a little band 
and annihilates a convoy, beheads 
an aga sSr a bey, or throws half-a- 


most forcible hiTman expreaelona ,of 
the four-hundred-ycar of ' 

of. the Montenegrin for tSe Turk that; 

I have ever seen.. He has given hi» .i' 
whole body and soul to the task of diiv- T 
ing the Moslems from tlie countries 
which they have so long oppressed, and 
he will labor mercilessly to that end 
until his dying day. 

Peko and his fellow-chiefs, Herzego- 
vinan and Montenegrin, greeted ns 
kindly, Lnca Potcovic, one of the mo^t 
noted of the elder cliicd’tains, was absent, 
but there wore otliers whose scars and • 
the renown of whose (‘xploite entitled . 
them to notice,, wlio waridered with us 
about the camp, explaiuiug, through the 
joyous and willing Toino, eveiythiug 
which wc did nt)t umUu-stand. As it 
was not thought wise ,to attempt an ex- 
planation of (he mission of journalists 
to the common soldiers wo wore intro- 
duced to the group as gentlemen who 
had qpmo to inspect the Italian squad- 
ron,” whi<*h was provit»g itself a most 
efficient aid to tin* insuriectiou ; and un- 
der those b(^rrowod colors we succeeded 
in obtaining a cordial wclcorm* from every 
one. Tlie warrioi s left off their whining, 
monotonous chants us we approached, 
and rose to greet ns courteously. Two 
men were despatched U) a spring, which 
was a long distance from the camp, for 
water, which they transport in these 
monntain regions in t)ig-skins, as they 
do also in Spain ; and two or three other 
stout fellows, having slaughtered a 
sheep and dressed it, spitted the animal 
on an old sabre, and were soon rpaatiog 
it .whole before a cheerfgl fire. 
no longer ariy legs to stand on, we 


dozen soldiers over a precipice, before down, a tired* and demoralized 
tke astonished Moslems can say a upon some rocks near the hut in Wl^h 
priyrer. He kills with frenzy, but the Italians were quartered, and 
l^hind all hie apparent barbarity there the wanirws as they eameand 
ie a fixed one of tibey stood ir^plently |moki^ 
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t en fftuS. listening in a half-suspiciou^, 
£**amu«e(Jf manner to tlio jargon of 
^^ngUsU, French, and Italian which 
^echoed from our party. 

Noble men physically, these warriors, 
-^the best products of Herzegovina; 
yet men so abased by centuries of op- 
pression that they were iioi>elessly igno- 
rant, and were bringing up their etiildren 
in ignorance. Shapely, cleanly men, of 
dne instincts, one would say ; no low 
cunning in their faces ; not men to kiioek 
a traveller on the head, like a Si<*ilian 
or Corsican mountaineer, but men who 
needed only a chance at development to 
improve it. 'rhey had semt all their 
wives and children over the Austrian 
border, where they would Ih' saf(‘ from 
tlie murderous veugeauee of the Turks 
and of those fantitieal Slavs who long 
ago renounced the Cdiristian religion for 
Mohammedanism ; and they felt fna* to 
light. My heart went out to thesi^ down- 
trodden, misunderstood •• rayahK,” — 
these men who might at any time he 
hampered in their struggles for freedom 
by the intrigues of greater nations near 
them, — these num who followed so will- 
ingly and obeyed so imi)Iieitly tlnar 
vdivoda, and who looked iii)Ou him as a 
derai-god. 

Not a house in this village eam}) of 
Grebzi hatl a chimney ; the two or three 
hovels into which we ventuied were so 
filled with smoke from the hres on the 
healths that we were com[)elled to re- 
treat. The furniture was of the simplest 
d0«cri|>tion. Tiiere were no beds, but 
iotiv stone couciies, like those one sees in 
: I^Stes iu Pompeii ; on these straw and 
;^|feiketS were spread. Chairs, tables, 
such luxuries evidently had never 
lltelli, heard of at Grebzi. It was a piis- 


been jusil^erable to look at^ batmen 
then it hiuit have api>eared barbarous. 
We were lodged that night in a house 
which, as the v^ivoda assured us^ with a 
smile, was once the home of a wealthy 
farmer. It consisted of three rooms un- 
der one thabdied roof. Two of the rooms 
were perhaps half a story higher than 
the third, and in those w'e slept. The 
inner one resembled a cellar ; its floor 
of stone was littered with straw ; light w?ts 
admitt(‘d through two small apertures in 
an immensely thick wall, and the door 
was scarcely high enough to admit any 
one of us. In the outer room a Are 
smonld-'rcd on the hearth, and the smoko 
wandered into every corner. A few 
wooden bowls, trenehers, one or two rude 
knives, an iron wash-basin, and a camp- 
stool made in Ragusa, were the only 
articles of furniture we could cKscover. 
These had contented the wealthy farmer 
all his lift', Tomo with a gi‘in, as he 
arranged our slee]>ing-room : why- should 
w(‘ ask for more? 

Before we retired to this abode of lux- 
ury the chiefs came in friendliest fashion 
to see us partake of the supper which 
had been prepared for us. I was much 
amus(*d at the manner in which the men 
who were delegated to serve us managed^ 
their apologies for a lack of numerous 
ueoe.asary articles, such as salt, bread, 
etc. Each of them would approach the 
vdivoda rcsi)ectfully and demand per- 
mission to whisper in his ear. He Would 
then very privately communicate his in- 
telligence to the vdivoda, who in las turn 
would inform us that there was no salt 
or bread to bo had. Thereupon, our 
cooks, with a bow to us, would withdraw 
with a contented, air, as a good house- 
wife does in America after she has nia* 


villB^e, forlorn, in the crags, ligned her own cookery in the preflen<je 
^ and children, who cul- of Jier guests, and j^iven a hund^ 

had fled, it .might have ^e^ns why it is ^orsi^than naud.- 
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We were too weary to eat^j tauch, but 
we drattk refresbing draughts of the cool 
water, and made our way 8j>eediJy to the 
cellar-room, where we lay down upon 
l^e straw with Tomo as guard in front 
of the door, stretched out with liis head 
in tlie stnoke. The arrival of a Turkish 
battalion . could hardly have succeeded 
in awakening us, and the innumerable 
wood-lice and bugs native to the locality 
only did it once. 

It was dawn at tlux^e o’clock. Tonio, 
building the fire, aroused us. lu a few 
minutes he brought us cups of hot, fra- 
. grant coffee, made in tlic Turkish fiush- 
ion. We seemed endowed with new 
strength : our fatigues of yesterday were 
forgotten. The cool air rushing in 
through the stone aperture wliieh served 
for a window' was inspiring. In an hour 
more the camp w as astir. Warriors who 
had sung iiersis.tently until the small 
hours api>eared fresh and ]u'eparcd for 
war. We went down into the streets or 
lanes, and soon met the- vdivoda walk- 
ing leisurely to and fro, with his hands 
clasped behind him. ‘'The council of 
war is called for six o’clock,” he said, 
“ and you must sec it. Only, pray do not 
. come too near to it, as stmie chief might 
fAncy hie sense of dignity offended.” 

We promised, and at six, as the hills 
all around resounded to the pipes of the 
isbeplierds who i|ere leading their flocks 

goats to th^|iCavorite pasturage, we 
dbnbed to a little eroinenc*e where grew 
dome grass and a few stunted trees. 
There a dozen chiefs were seated in a 
drde, with the vdivoda in the centre. 
Their gravity w^ as stern and unrelent- 
ing as that of our Indians. Most of the 
men wei» smoking, bnt the llerzegovi- 
nan rarely lays aside hb pipe save when 
he sleeps or fights* It is second nature 
to him to' Montenegrin 

ehiefs bad atteahtfoi^ 


4ipon their toilets; upon the 
Peko and one or two of his 
Russian medals glittered. The son’s ^ 
rays threw a halo around the pictui’e^ttO 
little group, iirtd for a moment the sheen 
of the weapons worn by all was dazzling. 
The vdivoda, in his green tunic, and with 
his fine head fared b) the morning breeze, 
was a noble liguiv. Each chief as he 
delivered his opinion -stcKid up in the 
middle of the circle and s\x>ke in low, 
solemn tones, sometimes gravely ges- 
ticulating w'itii his pipe. Only one or 
two of the men showt‘d signs of anger 
or excittmlent, and that was when they 
pointed lo the mountain ridge lieyond 
which the Turks were encamjied in their 
buttresses. 

The twenty-five hundred insurgents 
were busy polishing their arms, prepar- 
ing their coffee, — which appeared to be 
the only breakfast that they took, — and 
singing, or rather crooning, their monot- 
onous' mehnlies. A small party was de- 
tailed to cross the Austrian frontier and 
descend to the U>w'n of Raguea for the 
bread, furnished by an “ insun’ectionary 
(joniraittee” composed of sympathetic 
Slavs, whose breach of neutrality was 
w'iiiked at by the Austrian government. 
Toward seven o’clock the sentries who 
luul Ixien watching all night on the peaks 
round al)out the camp came in weary 
and famished with hunger, and, reported 
that they Inwl left others in their places. 
As soon as the council broke up, hun- 
dreds of men pressed alKmt the chiefSt 
anxious to learn their decision ; and a 
joyous shout, which would not have been 
at all relished by the Turks had they; 
heard it, announced that another ; 
and an offensive movenfient had been 
resolved ufxm. ^ ^ k 

Then e»mja the ^^ering of 
.panics. Xh^ vas no j^retenes 
jnal.m^i thd actons of 
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nxAt' have permitted it, and the *our return" 'JlMJt’pey. The vdivoda gave 
: were hardly well ^ us an espoi^; and himself accompanied 

^ fnt They needed no training : they' ue to' a point near the frontier. Leaning 
fioSo^ed their leaders blindly, and fought against a huge rock lie talked for an 
det^rately, in the HerzegoviuMn fash- hour in his grave, stern way of his hopes, 
ion> from behind the rocks and ledges, bis fears, his ambitions. For merciless 
as long as their ammunition lasted, and war to the Turk he was fully inclinM ; he 
then they retreated. The voivfxla pasaed felt that he had men enough, but no 
' irom group to group of the insCrgents, proper arms, and but little moral support 
talking cheerfully and familiarU with from the outside world. *‘We shall 
,all; then he dismissed them with a wave make no concessions,” he said simply, 
of his hands, and turned to us. saying, “ and we will never laydown our arms.” 

These men will march all through to- I am glad to note that the veteran Peko 
night, fight all day to-morrow\ clamber has carried out these principles to the 
among the ro<!ks for hours after the bat- letter. 

tie, and will go witliout food and water Ljuliibratic looked heroic, as he stood 
for twenty-four hours at a time. If they with his arms folded across his massive 
but had modern guns and plenty of am- chest, and with his figure braced against- 
^ munition 1 ” the bowlder, which rose gigantic, castitig 

The testimony of a young French ofll- a shadow over us all as we gazed upon 
cer who had joined the insiirgi-nt forces, him. It w^ns by no means an agreeable 
and W'ho was' proving a very efiiciont aid task for a man of his culture and breed- 
to the vdivoda, was that these men fought ing to go back to daily association with 
well, and even with skill, seeming by in- and constant peril among the rough 
stinct to understand many things in war- men in the camp behind him, — to the 
fare which men of other countries must petty dissensions of the chiefs and the 
learn. Every one of them had regis- squaliil huts on the rocky hills, but he 
tered a solemn vow that lie would never never wavered for an instant before that 
quit the field until the Turks were driven which he conceived to he his duty. Jt 
from Herzegovina or he were dead ; was evident that the men felt lost with- 
and all have kept tlieir word. The in- out his constant ])re8ence, for he had not 
sutvection became a war ; the vdivoda lieen witli us long before little squads 
was unluckily divested of his command followed him from the village and tried 
by the tyrannical action of the Austrian in a hundred ways to his atten- 

government officials, who perhaps feared tioii. When his hour’s was finished 
timt 4he Slavs in Austrian territory he saluted our wholejiarty with that dig- 
might be. ufged to imprmient interven- nified and friendly kiss upon both cheeks 
tloq ha Turkish affairs by the influence wdiich is so universal a form of salutation 
of hia Splendid example ; but neither in Servia and in many of the adjacent 
V of Ibe other chiefs, nor any provinces. We bade him good-by, and 

' Wriest Hei'zegovinan, will ever forget fell to scrambling Ragusa-ward over the 
r to tlie vdivoda Ljubibratic, the leader rocks. At a descent in the path we 
was the first great movement turned, and saw him still standing with his 
lo Herzsegovina due. ey€« ffsted upon us. He waved his hand ; 

' ' and Ifee insurgents pre- we mi^nded with descended 

^mp.; We set out upon ' .into^ valley, 
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CHAPTER ^VENTY-EIGIIT. 

" 

The MontenefniHs. — The Inhabitants oF the Black Mountain. “ An Unconqnered Race. — Axaoiig,^tt^ 
Rocka.— The Implacable Enemies of the Turks. — A Vaiiiiut Little Amy. — The Monteucglitt 
[Women. — The Old Pi'ince-Bishops of Montejjegro. * \ , 


I SAW my first Montenegrin as I was 
leaving the pretty ix)rt of Spalatro, 
on tho Adriatic sea, for Ragnsa in Dal- 
matia. I had been wandering for weeks 
among the warlike Serbs and Bosnians, 
along the noble rivers whicli divide Aus- 
tria from Turkey in Europe, and hud 
seen many fine specimens of the Slavic 
race, but whenever I had ventured to 
praise the manly qualities which 1 had 
so often observed, T was always answered, 
“You have not seen the Montenegrins.” 

It was true, and I was constrained to 
silence. Yet it did not seem to me that 
there could be, even in tiie redouldable 
Montenegro, the “ Black Mountain” of 
which such wondrous stories w’cre told, 
men superior in strength of body, in 
symmetry and suppleness of limb, in 
heroism and patriotism combined with 
Btern ferocity and sterling honesty of 
purpose, to my good friends of Servia 
and Bosnia. I looked forward, however, 
io a great surprise some day, and bad 
awaited tlie4^)earauce of the first Mon- 
ie^%rin type with impatient curiosity. 

When I saw this type I was for a 
moment grievonsly disappointed. Just 
aa the rained walls of Diocletian’s palace 
.were fading in the horizon, and our 
lltBe steamer was running well out to 
sea, my attention was called by a fellow- 
passenger to a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
who stood ahoong the , peasants ^nd 
soldiers on t)m^b|jgde(^. The boy was 
dresied In grs^4Sow- 


iug trousers; on his feet welfe th^/ 
opanlc^ii.^ or cowhide sandals, of his . 
native land, and on his head was‘ the 
round cap w ith the red top which eviry 
Montenegrin seems to feel it his sacred 
duty to wear. But I looked in vain for 
any symptoms of ferocity or of military 
fervor in this innocent child’s face, over 
which the soft Adriatic breezes played ^ 
almost caressingly. M^as this, then, a 
representative of the dreaded mountain- 
eers whom tlie Turks feared as they 
fear to lose T^aradise ; of the people who 
esteem most him who has beheaded 
the greatest number of (memies in battle ; 
of the little l>tind who fought the French 
so fiercely at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and whose descendants have so 
often since made the Mussulmans lower 
their standards on the plains of Grahovo? 
AYas this the type for which I had been 
prepared by so many thrilling anecdotes 
of heroic actions among the crags and 
along tlie edges of the precipices in the 
Tsernagora ? I was about to turn away, 
incredulously siniliug, when the boy, as 
if he were conscious of having been ! 
keenly observed, turned toward uS half 
defiantly, and then for tho first time 
1 noticed that the girdle .which he WC^ 
alK)ut his waist was literally cramziiedif 
with weapons. An enormoas ’ ; 

whose hilt was incrusted with ; 

whicli seemed too 
swing ualeis be ifsed' both 
the ol^eot 
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Utiiig arfienal. Grouped around it were an Austrian officer who had visited the 


two huge, ungainly pistols, each nearly 
as long as the yataghan, a dagger ^on- 
iCeated in a sheath curiously inlaid with 
silver, and a knife such as every Dal- 
matian and Montenegrin invariably 
carries, finding it equally convenient to 
thrust into his enemy’s heart or to cut 
the pieces of roasted kid which he eats 
for his supper. 

As boy turned he instinctively 
.placed one hand upon the hilt of his 
yataghan. The gesture had nothing of 
menace in Jt, but it was a fitting revela- 
tion of the national characteristic. Alert, 
vigorous, shapely^ keen, the young 
mountaineer’s attitude at last excited 
my admiration, and I finally aecepUMl 
him as the tyi>e of liis race, cx[)ect- 
^ing nevertheless soon to eiicount(*r s}K*ci- 
mena more in accordance with my earliest 
ideal. 

During tlie two days’ voyage which 
followed my companion enU'red into tlie 
good graces of the young Montenegrin, 
and found that this sublim(‘ boy wus 
already a noted warrior ; that he had 
left his native i>eak8 and rocks because 
he wished to aid the Christians in llosnia 
against the Turks, and, having fought 
well there, had been sent on a mission to 
Trieste, w'hence he was then returning. 
What was his mission? Ah, that was a 
secret! He shook his head and looked 
fierce when some one suggested that he 
had been sent to buy arms for the Her- 
‘ zegovinah iusurgente. Once he smiled 
iwjomfully, and then he said in a quick, 
fierce tone, *‘Wheu we want arms we, 
take them from the Turks.” History 
confirms this assertion. In 
1^, dmrkjg some of the many disputes 
batw®en Turkey and Montenegro, the 
11^ fell upon an invading 
superior in numbers to their 
t it. A few weeks later 


Black Mountain announced that he had 
seen two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven skeletons of Turkish soldiers 
on. the field where this “disarmament” 
occurred. 

He who wanders among the rocks of 
Montenegro readily understands-the char- 
acter of the i^eople. The little prin- 


V 





montp:negrins on the watch. 

cipality has without doubt a more re- 
markable situation than any other country 
in ilie world. Travellers who have looked 
down upon it from the auiltaiit of Mt. 
Lovchen, its dominating peak, say t^t 
it resembles an iraniense petrified sea. 
As far as the eye can reach in any direc- 
tion nothing is to be seen but vast stony 
waves and wrinkles in the black surface 
of the rocks, — waves and wrinkles 
which, if one were close to them, would 
prove gigantic precipices, yawning 
chasms, valleys deep and skeltered, in 
which li few hardy womep 

watclrihe got# and^TOlPfeopping 
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short grasses among the stones. In this 
^ielicious southern climate the cloudless 
blue sky in summer arches tenderly 
above these frowning and terrible rocks » 
these colosBai walls, and one is led to 
■wonder why, instead of this o|)pre88ive 
and appalling desolation, he docs not 
see hundreds of ricli vineyards with 
their purpling fruits gleaming in the sun, 
or groves of oli^ es, or lawns watered by 
picturesque rivers, rushing seaward past 
flower-strewn banks, lint the Montene- 
grin never asks himself these questions. 
Born among the rocks, lie loves them, 
and w'ould on no conditions exchange 
them for the pleasures of fertile valleys 
or fruitful hill-sides, lie loves to cele- 
brate in his songs the charms of the 
paths along the dizzy eminences where 
he only can tread freely ; he compares 
himself to the falcon ; he is in his glory 
when his province is invaded, and he is 
at liberty to fight from roe-k to rock, to 
lie in wait for hours behind piles of 
stones, to leap exulUint into the veiy 
midst of his foes, brandishing his sword, 
and shouting “ Glory to the in^ople I ” 
The frontiers of Montenegro have 
always been uncertain. For several 
centuries the territory has varied in ex - 
tent according to its fortunes in war. 
Never for a moment owning the domina- 
tion of the Turks, its peo])le have been 
constantly emluoilcd with them, and 
have kept such frontiers iis they chose 
to establish as long as they could by 
force of anus. From time to time the 
Turks have succeeded in forcing their 
way in ; then the Montenegrins have 
risen and reasserted their rights by 
di-iving out the enemy, and by cutting 
off the heads of all Turks left on the 
battle-field. The Montenegrin was and 
is cradled to the sound of songs which 
tell him to hale Ihe Turk and to kill him 

-i®'' r 

whenever ana whoever he may meet 


him. The struggle, the hatred, wa» 
never greater than now, nor was Monte- 
negro ever bolder, for behind her stands 
a power whoso prudence in aiding her 
against the Turk is only exceeded its 
firmness and the immensity of its rc- 
Bources, — a power that is feared in 
Turkey, formidable and determined in 
Russia. 

Bosnia. Herzegovina, and Montene- 
gro all formed a part of the ancient 
country of the Dalmatians, which was 
united to the Roman empire under Tibe- 
rius. These various territories were 
settled, toward the middle of the seventh 
century, by the Slavic tribes which 
came from lieyond the C'arpatliinn moun- 
tains. Had these tribes been united 
permanently, they would to-day have 
formed one of the most iK)wx'rful nation^ 
in Kuroi)e. But up to the date of the 
Ottoman conquest they 'W'erc generally 
Bei)arate and distinct. Bosnia was ruled 
by kings, Herzegovina by dukes, and 
Montenegro by vladikas, ^^B'ince- 
bishops. The jicople of cac^^^vince 
did deeds of valor, but all siA Monte- 
negro su(*cnrnlH‘d before* the piry of the 
Ottoman swonl. The mountlSneers have 
for four hundred and fifty years kept the 
Turk at bay, although he has succeeded 
in maintaining a foothold in every one 
of their kindred provinces except Dal- 
matia, which is protected by the-Austrian 
flag. 

Montenegro is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Herzegovina, on the 
north-east and east by Bosnia, and on 
the south-east and east by Albania, 
and on the south-west by Dalmatia^ In 
form its lx)undaries are not unlike a 
rudely shaped star. It ha8 no ouriet 
uiK)n the Adriatic sea until after the 
Russo-Turkisb wari since the Austrlaitt : 
held thfe port ^ of Cattaro* one of 
loveliest 6|K)t» In Southiam 
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whi^ wotild have been the most practi- 
cable, port for the Montenegrins ; and 
Dulcigno, the next best, was in the pos- 
session of Turkey. The latter town, with 
its surrounding district, was suirendered 
to Montenegro under pressure of the 
great powers, in 1880. The piincipal 
route to its capital among the rocks and 
crags, and arrived at only by the [)aths 
through seemingly inaccessible moun- 
tains, leads from Cattaro, which the 
traveller may reach by steamer from 
Trieste in a little more than four days. 
One’s first impression on gazing at the 
rooks around Cattaro is that he is dream- 
iqg. Kverything seems fantastic, un- 
real, stagey; one is reminded of a fairy 
scene in a spectacle at a theatre. 'FI a- 
Dalmatian coast, with its vast eiags 
^towering skyward, tonclied Ihm'c and tliere 
with white, which contrasts adiniral)ly 
with their arid, rcddisli garl) of stone, 
does not prepare one for the wonders 
into whose presence he is ushered at tlie 
“ Bocca di Cattaro.” 

The name Montenegro, aceording to 
that amiable patrician of Cattaro, Mari- 
ano Bolizza, who exidored the country at 
the beginning of the seventeenth eentnry, 
and made a report ipam it to tiie Vene- 
tian republic, was given to this section 
by the Turks, because its gloomy re- 
cesses were asscanated in their minds 
with so many attacks from enemies 
whom they could never see or seize. 
Wlioever gave the land the name, its 
appropriateness cannot be questioned. 
When the traveller ci'oases the lake of 
Sentari, in Albania, and sees before him 
au imj>enetrable amphitheatre of moun- 
tains clad in most sombre colors, of 
rbCi^ surfaces filled with an infinite 
nutnbfir of recesses where the shadows 
, gjEitb^r, and of uplands covered in sum- 
' thick but dark foliage, and in 

ntifcldng save the blackened 


skeletons of boughs, he will strive in 
vain to discover a better appellation for 
such a panorama than Montenegro. 

The population of this little princi- 
pality is barely one hundred and ninety 
thousand ; and fully one-third of the men 
are nearly always absent from home, 
engaged in warlike expeditious, The 
Montenegrins welcomed the Herzego- 
vinan insurrection with joy, because it 
gave them a new chance to fight and to 
kill Turks. Tliey could hardly persuade 
tliemsidves to obey the injunction which 
tlieir jirince was compelled to serve 
upon them, not to aid the insurrection 
by organized action in large bodies. 
'Fhcy vanished across the frontier two by 
two, and found theii’ way into the various 
head-quarters of the insurgent chiefs, 
wliore they were received as men who 
would never yield to the Turk nor listen 
to his promises. So inllamed with rage 
against the Moslems are the Montene- 
grins of late years that tliey cannot even 
hear the latter mentioned without grasp- 
ing^hoir weapons convulsively. At the 
leittle near Utowo, in the autumn of 
187.) these fiery mountaineers broke 
ranks and rushed with drawn knives 
upon the battalions of Turks. Nothing 
(;oukl withstand tliem, and the Turks, 
throwing away their guns, fled as if the 
foul fiend were after them. 

The country is divided into provinces, 
or vatrie, as they are called, four be-' 
longing to Montenegro proper, and four 
to the Berda, the name given to the moun- 
tainous district in the interior. Each 
of these provinces is sulidivided into 
p/emcna, which correspond to the can- 
tons of Switzerland, and the plemena 
are divided into villages. Every prov- 
ince has a distinctly marked type of 
inhabitant; people who live but a few 
miles apart are radically dissimilar iu 
tempe^ment, in stature, and in methods 
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of thought ; and this is tho most curious tiers ; but this j 
of the many peculiarities of Montenegro, rebuked in 1796 bj one of their riilers 
The finest type of the mountaineer and that it has now qi||p fallen in|Df^decaj. 
warrior is the man six feet tall, with The Turks are mollited by 
grav«, thoughtful face, which contrasts neighbors only on occasions. when 
singularly with his quick, nervous gait, new broil between the two naUoo&lfces 
He generally has high cheek-bones, like has occurred. There is a deep religious 
aii Indian ; his eye is black and pierc- feeling among all classes ; even the 
ing ; ills lipvS are shaded by a square rudest warrior, when ho arrives on the 
black mustache ; there is a slight stoop hills from which be can look down to 
in his shoulders, accounted for by the the mouastery at Tsettinj^, will doflf his 
fact that he is constiuitly bending for- cap and with bared head will munniir 
ward as he ascends difficult heights ; a prayer. In the insurglnt camp in 
his feet are huge, flat, and ungraceful, Herzegovina I frequently sawi^ Monte- 
made for the solid business of gri[>ping grins who were known to be extremely 
the rocks and clinging to them. The cruel in battle entering a wayside cot- 
Montenegrin of every type is by no tage with the peaceful salutation 
means devoid of tact ; he is artful in (iod be witli you !” or with the words, 
deception when dealing with an enemy ; ‘’By my God, by thy God I " The 
fond of ambush and straUigem ; cruel, effusive .Slavic manners prevail among 
sanguinary, and unappeasable in re- these rough men, They kiss when they 
veiige ; enthusiastic in his friendships ; me(‘t and part ; they hold each other 
not given to sudden anger, but slow to clasped in fast embrace for a moment, 
repent of wrath, even though he may be then they separate gravely and deco- 
in tlie wrong. He is probably the most rously. The stranger among them is 
agile .human being' on Ihe soil of treated with the same cordiality, unless 
Europe. He can go anywhere that the he manifest a disposition to resent it. 
faamois can. Tlic goats sometimes The Montenegrins have frequently 
hesitate to follow tlicir Montenegrin been accu-sed of slavery to superstition 
8hej)herd8 when there is a dangerous but this is a slander. There are some 
pass to be crossed. Every inhabitant few remnants of superstitious practices 
of the principality, man, woman, or .among them, but these are fast fading 
child, ix>8ses8es tlic most extraordinary out. They are far too healthy and vig- 
power of enduring hunger , and thirst, orous beings to become the prey of any 
The men will march for days among tlic absurdities. Their hearing is wonder- 
rocks, eating nothing but coarse bread fully fine ; their sight is so acute that one 
made from bitter roots, and uow' and fancies them boasting when they tell him 
then descending into the valleys to taste how far they can see. Tlieir jaccuracy 
the brackish water in the pools. He of aim is remarkable. During t|ie insur- 
who oanoot endure tremendous fatigue rection of 1869 the Austrian soldi^ 
is looiji^ upon as worthless in Montene- attempted to coerce some , of the 
gro; the women frown upon him, and ta\neer8 near Cattaro into obedleno#y4o 
bis fellow-men abhor him. During the the conscription laws. The rifleme^of 
last century the warriors now and then insurgents shot into the lo(^i»>l^ ^ % 
degenerated into banditti, and some- fortrei9s^x^fhhlftl 4bqy we» 

'tiinea,;i»ade fieroe^^ai^^idong,^th^,,fro»- did it with sngh, 
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San soldier teodld %»ailitain his position 


neiir the' eml)ra8Ute|. 'fhe 'Montengrin 
rarely jiffeses his alA and when he does 
he feonsldere it a personal dishonor, which 
can’^nly be wiped out by some glorious 
deed. 

The popes or priests of the Greek 
Church, to which the Montenegrins ad- 
here, are fully as warlike as their pa- 
rishioners. Half a dozen of lliein are 
prominent among the leaders iji the ller- 
zegovinan insurrection. They rejoice 
in the deeds which one would imagine 
their religion would compel tlnnn to re- 
prove. At night they gather nronnd 
them the young and old men, and with 
musical voices, although to a monotonoiiH 
chant, they recite the valorous deeds of 
their ancestors, and do not forget lljose 
which they have done themselves. Tlu‘y 
love to |x>int to the troplues which they 
have*taken from the dead bodies of tludr 
enemies, and to recount the slaugliter 
necessary to scciU'c tliem. At Tsettinje 
there is a priest who was a brave guerilla 
chieftain in one of tlie recent wars. 
Many a Turk has ho sent to the other 
w'orld ; and he is very proud of it. On 
the breast of his robe are sewn a dozmi 
decorations which he has re(*eived for 
deeds of valor. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a child of twelve or 
thirteen who lias already been in a 
dozen battles, and who bears as many 
scars on his body. 

The formation of a regular military 
system in Montenegro has been of great 
service preventing many jealousit's 
and avoiaing numerous bloody feuds. 
T)i^re are at present two strong di^'^sions 
oi thousand men, each under the 
' OOlhlni^d of the prince, and armed with 
exb«®ifent modern weapons. In this val- 
iittk Wdy there is a chan^ for pro- 
the genius ahdf^ikill which 
bwn itL desultory 


warfare are cfecentratcd. The army 
has a generaf-in-«diief, known as the vdi- 
voda, and other voivodas hold yanks cor- 
responding to those of div ision and briga- 
dier generals. The ^Montenegrin wOman 
is in many respects an object of pity to 
the travellers who pass through the 
strange little principality ; but there is no 
woman in tlie country who would not be 
griev'ously offended at any show of sym- 
pathy. To work incessantly and to suf- 
fer is the destiny of the women of this 
race. The}' are not even welcomed into 
the world ; a Montenegrin father, when 
asked by his neighbor what the sex of 
hl> new-born child is, answers, ‘‘God 
pardon me ! it is a giri ; ” sometimes he 
says, “ It is a serpent,” which is a poeti- 
cal manner of expressing his regret at 
tlie birth of a daughter. The girl grows 
up neglected, and often cursed ; she 
carries fagots of wood on lier head, in 
oid(‘r that she may earn a few coins with 
which to buy arms for her brothers. 
She has no youth ; at twenty-five she 
seems already old. She is married 
young, and be.ars and cares for her 
droll while sujiporting labor in the fields^ 
which would be hard even for strong 
men. She trembles before her father, 
her brother, her husband ; she only 
awakens to freedom and independence of 
action when excited by the noise of the 
combat, to which she frequently follows 
the warriors. She urges them on, and 
loads their guns, and dresses thqir 
wounds. The Montenegrin woman is 
rarely heaiitifnlof feature, and the coarse 
w'ork which she performs soon ruins her 
form. Her virtue is beyond reproach ; 
intrigues are unknown in Montiih^ro, ’ 
and gallantry would find a sharp reproof 
at the i)Oint of a yataghan. The women 
wander unattended wherever they please 
through^l the country; for while t 
watrior would UeTei* ^1% 
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of relieving a woman the heavy 

'bartien of fagots or provisions’which she 
may be fainting under, and while he may, 
perhaps, rail at her for her weakness, he 
would not by word or deed offer her 
the slightest insult. The woman is 
almost servile with regard to her hus- 
:^and ; if she sees him eoming along the 
road, she turns off, or passes him rapidly, 
that he may not Ix^ eompelled to recog- 
nize her. Should the warrior be seen 
wasting liis time in loitering by his wife’s 
side, he would be suljjeeted to reproaeli 
from the elders in tlie village. A few 
years sin^ one could not have fouml 
in the wdiole of ISfontenegro one woman 
knowing how to read or write ; latterly 
some few' schools, to which women have 
access, have been established. 

The duties of hospitality all fall ui)on 
the woman. It is slie avIio unlaces the 
boots of the stranger when he arrives, 
and who washes liis feet, who serves at 
tlie table, and holds the flaming pine- 
knot by wliic'h the others see to eat. 
The hibsband docs not even notice his 
W'ife, unless it be to re(piest some menial 
sen'ice of her. 

It is a wonder Montenegrin ba])ie8 
ever live through the severe course of 
swaddling which tliey undergo from their 
earliest diiy until they are weaned. They 
arc strapped to boards and slung over 
the l)acks of their mothers, and thus, 
winter and summer, they make long 
journeys in the mountains and among 
the rocks. 

When the husband falls ill it is not the 
wife who cares for liim, but his parents. 
Etiq|^te demands that tlie wife should 
appei? indifferent to his condition, and 
should attend to her duties in house and 
field as if he were in no danger. But 
when he dies she is expected to burst 
into loud lamentationst and in all the 
country round aing the praises of his 


courage and his prowess in front or 
enemy. 

This overworked and much-abused 
creature has one gracious accomplish- 
ment: the Montenegrin woman is ex- 
ceedingly expert in embroideries, and 
they are a prominent feature* of the 
national costume. The women work at 
them w'hen they are walking along the 
roads bearing ujxin their heads burdens 
w'hicli seem heavy enough to crush a 
pack-horse. 

White is the national color, and the 
very height of ^routeiiegrin elegance is 
a white tunic embroidered with gold. A 
garment of tiiis kind sometimes costs 
more than $300. The ordinary costume 
of the warrior consists of a tunic de- 
scending to the kiu'c and confined at the 
waist by a girdle ; a iiuge waistcoat, the 
top of wiiieh shows above the loose 
tunic, and is generally embroidered in 
gold or studded with precious stones ; 
and trousers of the Turkish jiattern, 
made of blue cloth, and knotted below 
the knees Ity garters. 

I'he prince and one or tw'O other high 
dignitaries weai- a cloak of red cloth, 
very rich and grachful, over all the other 
garments. Kvery warrior wears a small 
girdle, called tin; Ao/cf?!, which is made 
of leather or red morocco, and is divided 
into compartments intended for pistols, 
daggers, and yataghan. Every boy 
wears one from earliest childhood, but 
until he can be trusted with a pistol Is 
allow'cd to carry only such innocent play- 
things as a dagger and smay sword. 
The Htrouka is a garment common too 
botli sexes. It is a broad and lopg 
woollen scarf with tasscHcd ends, some- 
what resembling the blanket worn in 
Southern Spain, and is woven by the old 
women who can no longer bring i^ood 
from the t#^tiCains. This blanket Jjs thV 
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or biting cold ; nnd a local prov- 
erb says, ** Eain or shine, take your 
atrouka with you : you can sleep under 
it oc on it/* The lypank^^ or hide slip- 
pery which the mountaineers, men and 
women, wear, is clumsy in sha[)c, but 
wonderfully convenient for rock-climb- 
ing. The'Austrian soldiers in the raoun- 
tains near Cattaro endeavored to adopt 
the opanJids for chasing insurgents, but 
they discovered that it requires long 
practice to learn how to walk in tliem. 
They are tied on with a multitude of 
strings, and it is a work of art to learn 
liow to slip them off speedily. 

The costume of the women is not nn- 
gracefhl. Tlie chief article is tlu* koref, 
a long basque without sleeves, which 
descends to the knee. If the family l>e 
rich, this gown is sometimes embroid- 
ered with costly stuffs. Hut, whether 
a wchnaa.be rich or poor, she usually 
weal’s an apron made of silk or of some 
glistening material, and nii am])le girdle 
sui*mountcd with an object very much 
like an enormous door-plate. Into this 
girdle she thruste all her sewing mate- 
rials, her dagger, her jewels, and such 
of her broideries as she docs not wish 
for the moment to display. Until the 
day of their marriage the women wear 
round caps exactly lilvc those worn by 
the men. From tliat moment they ahvay.s 
apjiear in public wearing the marcutia. a 
vast kerchief of silk or Wool, which 
completely conceals their hair and fulls 
down to the waist, covering the shoul- 
ders and giving the w’earer the look of 
a nun," 

.The A'crpa, which the male Montene- 
grin wears as his head covering, has its 
legend, poetic and sanguiuary. The 
warrior says that the red ground of the 
cii^ EUgniftes the lake of blopd into which 
the ci^Untry hoa been pluil||p,cver since 
disastrous battle of Kos- 


Bovo ; that thq j^ck border denotes the 
veil of mfiSliiing extended over the 
whole section ; that the golden, disk 
shown emerging from this funereal crape,. * 
and surrounded with an aureole, is the 
Montenegrin sun rising on a bloody 
horizon, but rising to warm into new 
life with its generous rays a regenerate 
and liberated race. No warrior of the 
“ Black Mountain^' country would wear 
any other head covering than this kapa 
fur any consideration whatever. 

In the old days the Montenegrin vlar- 
dikas^ or prince-bishops, had entire pos- 
session of the civil, military, and re- 
ligious po’.vcr of the coimtryj^and the 
])opulations, bound to them by mysteri- 
ou.s reverence, were pa.ssionately devoted 
to their service. Peter If. was the last 
of. the vladikafi. He died in 1851, after 
a singularly brilliant and satisfactory 
career, during which he did much to 
soften the manners of his people. In 
his early youth he had been a shepherd, 
but lie was subsequently educated in 
Russia. Some years before liisi death 
be shoAved rare poetical taste, aud on 
the different occasions when he visited 
I'kiropean capitals he w^as recognized as 
a man of marked talent in literature. 
Dying, he designated his nephew Da- 
niloto succeed him. When Danilo came 
to the throne lie announced his inten- 
tion of relinquishing the old theocratic 
pow'er w'itli w’hieh his family had been 
invested for a century and a half, and 
tliat ho would content himself wdth reign- 
ing as civil and military chief of the 
country. The senate ratified this deter- 
mination, the Russian Government lent 
its powerful support to the n^;)'pro- 
gramme, and Montenegro became an 
absolute monai’chy undel’ the hereditary 
government of a prince. Danilo’s os- 
sassina^on at Cattaro, in A^^utt of 1860 , 
by a tei^rncd .exilc, brougiit to the tlirono 
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the present prince, Nicho^I., a man 
of rare talents, fine s}iinpa^M|| and oon- 
«iderable tact in politics. All who have 
seen this prince in his simple palace 
jumong the rocks at- Tsettinj6 unite in 
according him generous })raise. In the 
troublous motoeaits of the autumn of 
1878, when imprudent action on the part 
of Montenegro miglit have precipitated 
afl Europe in war, Prince Nicholas 


showed great skill in managin|; hia r^ 
tive people and in respond^yj^^tooothly 
to the irritating demands of the Tuiiobh 
envoys, who. only sought an excuse pk 
invading his territory. The forts which 
Turkey is allowed to maintain on the 
Montenegrin border are a perpetual 
menaf^e to the independence of 'the little 
])rincipality, and are the cause of dbasena 
of skirmishes yearly. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-NINE. 

P, , 

Frinoe NicholM of Montenegro. — The Outpost of Russia. — The Montenegrin Capii^. — Battle with the 
Turks. — Legends of Tseruttgoi'a. 


P RINCE Nicholas has evidently a 
higher opinion of women than 
most of his countrymen have, for when 
be visited Russia, in ISfil), he left the 
regency in the hands of Milena Niko- 
lawa, his wife, a lad}^ of mneli beauty 
and rare character. The visit of the 
prince to St. Petersburg was not without 
p>olitical significance. From that time 
may be said to date tlie public ac- 
knowledgment of the si>ccie8 of pro- 
tectorate which Russia lias established 
over Montenegro. Russia has made of 
this little Htar-8hai>ed province Iw.r aiutnt- 
paste in the East. It was even said 
jestingly in Austria that Mr. Alexan- 
dre Youine, the Russian consul at Ra- 
gusa, the chief Dalmatian town near the 
Black Mountain,” was the real jn ince 
of Montenegro, because tlirough him it 
was believed that the Russian government 
directed the policy which, with the aid of 
Montenegro and Montenegrin enthusi- 
asm, it boi)e8 to carry out. By su})- 
porting Prince Nicholas in his mountain 
home in his battles against the Turks, 
and by aiding Prince Milan in Servia to 
continue reWlious, Russia was steadily 
preparing the downfall of the Turkish 
power In Euro|>e and the reuniting of 
all the long-separated branches of the 
Serbo-Slavic family. 

The prince voluntarily abdicated many 
hie rights as absolute monarch in 
1^8, UJid the Montenegi^senate now 
^ Irn ffty, large powers. Ipl the prince 
i powerful in of foreign 


policy, and the people are quite content 
that in those his will should be the law. 

The route from Cattaro to TsettinJ^ 
runs through one of the prettiest valleys 
in Montenegro, — a valley which gives 
its name to the reigning ^masty, — 
the Niegroch. But after the^harras of 
Cattaro even the Niegroch seems savage 
and forbidding. .Cattaro has grand old 
villas with red roofs, terraces loaded 
with luxuriant blossoms, eminences 
crowned with i)oplars and acacias. 
Out of the labyrinth of crooked but 
cleanly strc'cts ix^er little gardens whose 
row's of shrubs and flowering plants are 
fantastically trimmed. Over dingy and 
massive balconies huge ancient vines 
wind and turn in loving and clinging 
profusion and confusion. At each step 
one comes uiK>n lialf-ruined memorials 
of Byzantine architecture ; a sculptured 
balustrade is seen through a grove of 
orange trees ; among the citrons -one 
c‘an dimly discern capitals of mouldering 
pillars, porticoes, artistic bits of iron 
and steel decoration fastened^pon the 
fixints of mansions, all the OTaste and 
elegant remnants of a vanished past. 
Here one looks shudderingly for the shades 
of the Saracens who held the old town in 
the ninth century, long after the R^ans ^ 
— who esteemed it one of their JWW toilB 
when they held l5almatia ^n tSw grip 
— had been fcrgotten. Many masters 
have h^ Cattaro since then j the Vene- 
tians l^ their mark upon it f the kiop 
of thop^ht it one p( 
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Strongholds ; then the Venetians took it 
again, ami kept it for ncar^ four hun- 
dred Years, making it one of the centres 
of the arts, the learning, and the mili- 
tary genius of the periml. From 1797 
until 1808 Cattaro was successively 
Austrian, French, Russian, French 
again, and, finaliv, in 1814, came once 
more under Austrian domination* The 
p>opulation of the surrounding district 
has never liked the Austrians, and rarely 
misses an occasion to testify its repug- 
nance. The commerce of the town is 
with the Montenegrins, and so ai'e the 
sympathies of its mercliants. It is a 
brave littll fortress- ridden community, 
which the rocks seem determined to 
push off into the sea, but which main- 
tains its hold, and serenely survives 
earthquakes, revolutions, and changes 
of government. Were it not for the 
few stiff and awkward soldiers whom 
one sees strutting about the entry of the 
lK)i*t one could with difliculty }K‘i*suade 
himself that CatUro is an Austrian 
town, for the Montenegrin men and 
women are everyw'here to be seen in the 
narrow stFeets. Every niountaiiu'er, as 
he arrives at the dividing line l)etween 
the city and the country, is compelled to 
deposit his arms with a fionticu* guard, 
when he is going into Austria. This he 
considers a great indignity, and it is tlie 
source of frequent recriminations, and 
a^jnetimes of bloody qiiaiTels. In the 
market, on the outskiits of the town, the 
hardy Montenegrin is allowed to bear 
bis weapons about with him. 

The traveller leaves the stony henii- 
cycle of the port, the charms of Cattaro, 
an4 upon a zigzag route dug in 

the si<jffi^ of the rocks when he departs 
for Tsettinj^. The prudent wanderer 
will start before dawn ; for as soon as 
the sun develops its fervor the^cent is 
almost perilous. Ou the arid surface 


the heat beats down with t#rrifio effect. 
There is no comfort in the gleam of the' 
distant blue sea. Above, the crags 
tower, pitileM and gigantic. The path 
or staircase winds round and round, 
never continuing more than a few yaixls 
in a straight line. The very monotony of 
those abrupt turns becomes inexpres- 
sibly wearisome. Sure-footed mules, 
driven by women or children, and loaded 
with wool, witli fish, or with grain, often 
blockade the way, and the traveller is 
sometimes at liis wits* end to contrive 
an escape from some abyss into which 
the crowding caravans seem alx>ut to 
urge him. If one escapes without seri- 
ous adventure in his journey up tliis 
tortuous path, lie finds himself presently 
entering upon a wider but still more 
rocky route, and at last reaches the 
valley of Niegmch, in a little nook of 
which Ih’ince Xicholas was l3orn, and 
where, in a quaint villa, ‘ erected some 
years since, the royal family passes 
some jwrtion of every summer. 

The journey from Cattaro to Tsettinjd 
occupies five hours of active climbing ; 
and if the MonUmegrin guide is in a 
eomimmicative mood, and persists in 
telling you, in his i)oetical and rich 
Serlx)-Slavic language, the legend of 
every stone wliicli lies by the way, a 
wdiolc day may be readily consumed. 
Tsettiiij<^ is a little village composed of 
two streets among the rocks. There 
are sixty or seventy small white cot- 
tages, the interiors of which are by no 
means so invitingly clean as one could 
desire. One .■'or two of the residences 
perhaps merit the name of mansions; 
these serv^ed in post days as the habita- 
tions cf princes. The hall occupied by 
the present Montenegrin senate, tbe 
government printing office, the arsenal, 
the treftsufjglind the archives ^ is 
small, and devoid of any architect* 
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ural pi*eten6i<ps. Once upon a time it 
waa tbe royal palace; and because a 
billiard table waa brought tp . it on the 
backd of men from Cattaro, the people 
of tbe neighborhood this day call it 
Bigliardo. The “palace” at present 
occupied by Prince Nicholas is a very 
plain^ one-story edifice. It once pos- 
sessed a roof covered with lead, but 
there came a time when bullets were 
much needed, and the lead was wrenched 
off and used to kill Turks with. This 
was but one of many free-will offerings 
from the prince to his j>eoplc for the 
common safety. Under a great tree in 
the centre of the village the w.arrioi*s 
meet when rumors of battle are in the 
air. They sit in a semi-circle, smoke 
much, talk little, decide quickly, and 
then go forth to slaughter. If they 
need any inspiration they have only tr 
turn their gaze in the dirciction of tlic 
“Turks* Tower,” a small, round edifice 
on a high rock which overlooks the 
town. On this tower it has l>ecn from 
time immemorial the custom to nail tlie 
heads of decapitated enemies. Tiie 
prince who preceded Nichohis sup- 
pressed this public barliarism ; but 
neither he nor his successor will ever 
succeed in preventing tiic Montenegrin 
who has slain a Turk in battle from 
cutting off his head. Uniuqx^achable 
witnesses assert that llfty-fivc Turkish 
heads were brought away from the fight 
at IJtowo ; and Peko tlie Terrible, who 
was one of the most active of the 
Montenegrin agents in the Herzegovinan 
insurrection, himself told ‘ine that ^e 
practice of dissecting an enemy still pre- 
vails among his people. 

The venerable monastery of Tset- 
tin]6 is the only picturesque building in 
the whole neighborhood. It was erected 
at th6 clos6 of the fifteen^ century lyr 
otte,.of "the vliidikw, near the site of a 


cloister which had been founded in 14S4, 
but had b^^Sl'much injured in serving 
alternately as a fortress against the 
Turks and a plaything for violent earth- 
quakes. Tbe monast?6ry of to-day serves 
as a home of the vladika and the archi- 
mandrite, the chief of the orthodox reli- 
gion professed according to the Greek 
rite throughout Montenegro, and also as 
a prison for women who need correction. 
Prince Nicholas now and then gives a 
banquet to his warriors in his modest 
palace, and the spectacle on such occa- 
sions is unique in the extreme. From 
all points in the little principalit}’ come 
tiill, gaunt iuen, clad in their ^gala cos- 
tumes, and wearing cuirasses of silver 
or steel. Gathered round the banquet 
table, they are decorous and diffident, 
spying but little until the prince leads 
them on to tell of their exploits. Late 
at night, after the princely festivities are 
over, the warriors gather in .a circle 
around a little fire in a cottage, and 
sing songs filled with memories of com- 
bat. 

The i)rincc is cool, hardy, and resolute 
in the midst of danger. He narrowly 
escaj)e(l assassination at the hands of 
a Turk some years ago, but he wanders 
about the country unprotected whenever 
ho pleases, with no fear of a second 
attempt. His conduct during the disas- 
trous day when Omar Pacha in 1862 suc- 
ceeded in gaining a temporary victorjs. 
over the Montenegrins was in the high- 
est degree manly and wise. His father, 
Mirko, who was a terrible scourge to the 
Turks, and who was aiding in the com- 
plete military development of the princi- 
pality, was ordered by a treat^Jlgned 
at Scutari between Omar Pacha and the 
Montenegrins, at the ‘conclusion of the 
campai^of 1862, to be expelled from 
the coife^. But altliough the Turks 
were condition to force a treaty upon 
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tbe Monteoegrins, they could not eum- 
*inon force enoug|i to make them accept 
its odious oonmtions, and Mirko the 
Valiant ^remained among his native 
mountains. Prince Nicholas risafi^ often 
at dawn, and wanders, attended by a 
small suite, through the streets of Tset- 
tinj6, hearing the complaints of the poor 
and the 0 [)pressed and the reports of 
his warriors. He enters the senate 
bouse and listens to the noisy discus- 
sions of the sixteen conscript fathers, — 
discussions always accompanied by the 
clang of arms. Each senator has his 
heavy weapons laifl upon the desk before 
him, but keeps his pistols and daggers 
in his girdle. Each one smokes a hmg 
pipe furiously during the session, and 
when speaking emphasizes his many 
gestures with it. 'Fhc j)rince sometimes 
makes an address there, and is not sur- 
prised now and then to find liimself flatly 
contradicted. He visits the prisons, the 
courts, often acte as counsel for a crim- 
inal who has no defender, gives advice 
to the ignorant, and even settles family 
disput^.'lf he gets hungry wliile prom- 
enodingT^ has only to return to the 
senate bouse, where the fathers daily 
roast a sheep whole, ^nd partake of the 
smoking flesh while still continuing to 
discuss affairs of state." 

In wdnter the snows rest heavily u|X)n 
the huge crags, and in the deep valleys 
flpeks sometimes suffer for food. 
But the snows do not hinder the niouu- 
Jiwneers from making long journeys in 
pursuit of game or the Turkish soldier ; 
^indeed, the women are often alone the 
^hole winter-time. When the husbands 
depart^hey do not tell their wives where 
they are going, and no Montenegrin 
Voman would be brave enough to ask 
her lord ai^ master any indi^^et ques- 
tions. . 

is a tWOi about 


three hours' march ft’om llettinj^, hot 
far fiom the Albanian frontier of llbh- 
tenegro. Near it is a manufactory of 
arms, recently established by thsi|;ovem- 
ment.^ Xlie conve4|t at Hieka was once 
very famous ; in the * sbeteenth century 
the vladikas, whcTv^ere driven out of 
other fortress-convents by the Turks, 
took refuge there, and made it one of 
the centres of the Slavic learning of 
the time. Rieka has nothing to recom- 
mend it to attention nowadays save au 
occasional fair, to which the warriors 
and maidens come to buy the Albanian 
jewelry and Turkish pistols and yata- 
ghans. 

The raonaHtery of Ostrog is one of the 
curiosities of MonUniegro, and is an 
cdiiice never jneiitioned in the Black 
Mountain without reverence. High up 
among the rocks stand two plain stone 
stnicture.s, which form a 8i)eciesof double 
monastery. In one of tliem the valiant 
father of ttic present prince successfully 
held at bay a .small Turkish army with 
fourteen men in 1857. The convent is a 
place of pilgrimage for all the orthodox 
lX)pulation8 of Montenegro, Bosnia, Al- 
bania, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia; and 
the |K‘asants sometimes endurtj incredi- 
ble hardships in braving the storpis 
ill those terrible mountain ways that 
they may say their prayers at the doors 
of Ostrog. All the rocks round alx>ut 
are memorials of bloody liattles between 
Turks and Christians. Ostrog is the 
scat of one of the excellent schools 
which the Montenegrin govenirnent, with 
the aid of ||tt88ia and Servia, founded 
several years ago. In the savage solitude 
of Ostrog lives the venerable Ljubitch, 
the archimandrite, who teaches theology, 
grammar, history, and science to the 
pm>Us sent him, i^nd waits patiently for 
to their “ vocation.” Some 

bfMiem 4cm the |ni^ly gown, but 
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: have worn from earliest child* 

tiood^ ^Umbiug to the .summit of Mt. 
.^Voh^ near Tsettinj^, where the 
tomb Il^tbe distinguished 

vladika, stands out, a landmark seen 
■^ from miles around, Sjgl^iust the clear blue 
of the sky, and looking down over tlie 
ragged, rooky country stretching away 
to the sea, the traveller reflects with 
astonishment upon the energy and will 
which have built up a state, and pro- 
■ tected it for more than four centuries 
against a formidable enemy in such sur- 
roundings. Montenegro yearly becomes 
more and more important to the Euro- 
pean family ; her i)opulation, despite the 
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ravages of war, constancy inonsasei, 
and her political impoiApce is to-day of 
a very high rank, sinc^a declaration of 
Prince Nicholas in tlie stony ^llreete of 
Tsetti^ may cause the downfall of half- 
a-dozen thrones. It is probable that the 
little country' will be permitted to keep 
her autonomy inviolate, whatever may 
be the other results of the Coming events 
in which her warriors will take a promi- 
nent part. She is univei-sally respected 
because of her own strength and inde- 
pendence, — doubly at tliis momfet be- 
cause of the mysterious support which 
she receives from that Russia which has 
been her occasiorial ally since the days 
of Eeter the Great. 
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CHUlPTER eighty. 

I>anubi»n Days. — Hun^rarians and Slavs, — A Turkish Fortress. — The Footprints of Tr^an. — Orsov# 
the Fair. — Gypsies. — Animals in the East. — Lower Hungary and its Peculiar Features. — 
Wayside Inns Along tlio Danube. — The llarvestci-s Coining 1 lonie at Eventide. — Gypsies at 
Drenkova.' — Through tlie Iron Gates. * 

A DA“KAL£ is a Turkish fortress Mussnlmaii in the place could have been 
which seems to spring directly capturetl in Iwt'nty minutes. I passed 
from the besom of tlie Danube, at a by there one moining on the road from 
}X}int where thr^ curious and quaiTol- Orsova, on the frontier of Hungary, to 
some races come into contact, and where Bucharest, and was somewhat amused to 
the Ottoman thought it necessary to see an elderly Turk seated in a small 
have a fof)thold even in times of pro- boat near tlie Koumaiiifiii bank fishing, 
found i)eace. To tlie traveller from Behind him were two soldiers, who 
Western EurojX! no spectacle on the way served as oai sinen, and rowed him gently 
to Constantinople was so impressive, l3e- from i>oint to jioint when he gave ‘the 
fore the war of 1877, as this ancient and signal. Scarcely six Imndred feet from 
picturesque fortification, suddenly af- him stood a Walhichiun sentry, watch- 
fronting the vision with its <xld walls, ing his movements in lazy, indifferent 
its minarets, its red-capped sentries, and fashion. And this was at the moment 
the yellow sinister faces peering from when the Turks were bombarding Kalafat 
balconies susf>eucled above the current, in Roumania from Widdin on the Bulga- 
It wa&M»e first gUmfise of the Orient rian side of the Danube ! Such a spec- 
obts,ined ; it appropriately tacle could be witnessed nowhere save 
introduced one to a domain which is gov- in this land, “ where it is always after- 
erned by sword and gun ; and it was a noon,” where i)eopfe at times seem to 
pretty spot of color in the midst of the suspend respiration because they are too 
severe and rather solemn scenery of the idle to breathe, and where even a dog 
Danubian stream. Ada-Kal^.is to be will protest if you ask him to move 
razed to the water’s edge, — so at least quickly out of your path. The old Turk 
treaty between Russia and Turkey doubtless fished in silence and calm until 
has Cwrdained, — and the Servian moun- the end of the war, for I never heard of 
taineers will no longer see the crescent the removal of either himself or his com- 
fiag ftyii^ within rifle-shot of the crags panions. ^ 

from which, by their heroic devotion in The jouf^ys by river and by rail from 
unequal battle, they long ago banished^ Lower Roumania to the romantic and 
it. * broken country surrounding Orsova are 

The Turks occupying this fortress extremely interesting. ’The Danube 
during the recent war evidently relied stretches of shimmering water among the 
upon fate for their protection, for the reedy lowlands —where the only sign of 
wails of Ada-KaI4 are witiA a stone's .J|fe hi'li qmint craft painted in gaud;^ 
tlurow of the Roumai^anshoi^j ^deVery'^ colors becalmed in some nook, or iS 
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gaard-iioiwe^.|)u3t on pftes driven into the appear to ^ merely animals gffte3^^ 
mad; — are perhaps a trifle monotonous, speech. TOe women wear almost no 
butonejhas only to turn from them to clothing; their matted hair drops about 


the people who come on board the 
steamer to have a rich fund of enjoy- 
ment. Nowhere are types so abundant 
and various as on the routes of travel 
between Bucharest and 
Bustchuk, or Pesth and ^ 

Belgrade. Every com- 
plexion, an. extraordinary 
piquancy and variety of 
costume, and a bewilder- 
ing array of languages 
and dialects ore set before 
the, careful observer. As 
for myself, I found a 
special enchantuient in the 
scenery of the Danube, — 
in the lonely inlets, the 
wildernesses of young 
shoots in the marshes, the 
flights of aquatic birds as 
the sound of the steamer 
was heard, the long 
tongues of land on which 
the water-buffaloes lay 
huddled in stupid con- 
tent, the tiny hummocks, 
wliere villages of wattled 
hovels were assembled. 

The Bulgarian shore 
stands out in bold relief. 

Sistova, from the river, is 
positively beautiful, but 
the now historical 
Simnitza seems only a mud-flat. At 
^ight the boats touch upon the Rouma- 
nian side for fuel, — thl^Turks have 
always l)eeu too lazy and vicious to 
.^.elop the splendid mineral resources oF 
Bulgaria, — and the stout peasants and 
their wives trundle thousands of barrows 
along the swinging planks. Here 
I is jtiw life, lusty, full of rude beauty, 
feut utterly incult. The men and wompif 


their shapely shoulders as they toil 
at burden, singing meanwhile' some 
merry chorus. Little ieodemess is be- 
stowed on these creatures, and it was not 



THE lUISSntNS CROeSINO 
THE DANUBE IN FRONT 
OP SISTOVA. 


without a slight twinge of 
the nerves that I saw the 
huge, burly muster of the 
boat’s crew now and then bestow a ring- 
ing slap with his open hand upon the 
neck or cheek of one of the poor women 
who stumbled with her load, or who 
halted for a moment to indulge in abuse 
of a comrade. As the boat moved away, 
these people, dancing about the heaps of 
coal in the torchlight, looked not unlike 
demops IKsporting in some gruesome 
nook^f enchanted land. When they ^ 












jwes||ij' did not 

..^.^:4mL'jL YfQYQ j 

^ artificial aid. 

and Turnu-Severinu a^^aU-;^Qlj|j^iDous trousers aJTe iTirel^. 

|l which would never b Mp ^en itiljcnce of Turkey is keenly 
much he^rd of*l^d tl|fey not bejUpi the .in these remote regions of 
region visited by the war^^'^/Til^ real rage against Ka^^i& the 

bumir^ enthusiasm and for 


the aid df hoM'^to owiu^ amo^ 

lewtly de- .T^betAe has' no 'iiaJ!ttaxf^^va.^P^ 


JIut^M^rsova, although the 
.lb;%qluhunous trousers are rarely 



^Du is notej^; however, as the point 
wliteB^eveiMS hfee bhilt a?j|^ighty 


troi fa^from tiva little hamlet 
may stiir^^j^een the ruins of Trajan’s 
irameiaoriJ^*br idge . Whe rc tb e Dan ube is 
twelve hundred yards wide and nearly 
i^enty feet deep Apollotlorus of Damas- 
cus did not hesitate, at Trajan’s com- 
mand, to undertake the construction of 
a bridge with twenty stone and wooden 
arches. He builded well, for one or two 
of the stone piers still remain ^icrfect, 
after a lapse of sixteen centuries, and 
eleven of them, more or less ruine<l, are 
yet visible at low water. Apollodorus 
was a man of genius, as his other work, 
the Trajan Column, proudly standing in 
Borne, amply testifies. No doubt he 
was richly rewarded by Trajan for con- 
stmet^^^ a work which, flanked as it 
was Hg^^ble fortifications, bound the 
newly T^aptured Dacian colony to the 
Boman empire. What mighty men were 
these Bomans, who carved their way 
hlong the Danube banks, hewing roads 
and levelling mountains at the same 
time that they engaged the savages of 
,the locality in daily battle ! There 
were indeed giants in those days. 

When Ada-Kal6 is passed, and pretty 
Orsova, lying in t'umbrous quiet at the 
foot of noble mountains, is reached, the 
last tiime of Turkish domination is left 


Mxe Turks were most openly 
Every cottage in the neigh^rhoOd ^ 
filled with crude pictures representiBg'^^ 
events of the Hungarian revolutto ; anjT^ 
the peasants, as they look U|)on ^ose re* 
minders of |>ertnrbed tiroes, Vefiect that 
the Russians were instrumentai in pre- ’ 
venting the accomplishment of their 
dearest wishes. Here the Hungarian is 
eminently patriotic ; be endeavors as 
much as |K>s8ible to forget thathe and 
his arc bound to the empire of Austria, 
and he speaks of the German and the 
Slav, who are his feUpw'8ul)|ects, with 
a sneer The i>eople whom one encoun- 
ters in that comer of Hungary profees 
a dense ignorance of the ^Ctennan lan- 
guage, but if pressed can si>w it glibly 
enough. I won an angry frown and an 
unpleasant remark from an itmk^l>er 
because I did not know that Austrian 
postage-stamiie are not good in Hungary. 
Such melaocholy ignorance of the sim- 
plest details of existence seemed to my 
host meet subject for reproach. 

Orsova became an imiwrtatit point as 
soon os, the Turks and Bahians were at 
war. The peasants of the Banat stared 
as they saw long llni«|pf travellers leav- 
ing the steamers which liad come 
Pesth aiidbJ'Bazias, and invading 
two small inns, usually more than 


be^h4* ‘ ffilbwe years, if t^e treaty ^ half empty. Englislimeu, Bussiaqa, 


13 ^ 


there will be little 
, qf civillzatiou 

iwyii&e iim for the forte 



Austi'ian oflloers sent down to keep ca re- 
fill watch upon the land, Freimh^^and 
I^asian, Swiss and Belgian 

nosers, )ou^li»ts, i 
amatonr army-rfoUowersI 
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two long streets and exhausted the mar- 
ket. Next came a hungi’y and thirsty 
mob of refugees from Wicldin, — Jcws,^ 
Greeks, and gypsies,- — and these prom- 
enaded their variegated misery on the 
river banks from sunrise until sunset. 
Then out from Roumanian land poured 
thousands of wretched peasants, bare- 
footed, bare-headed, dying of sbirvation, 
fleeing from Turkish invasion, whicli 
ha{)pily never assumed large }m)por- 
tions. ‘’These poor peojilc slept on the 
ground, content with the sludUu' of house 
walls ; they subsiStcxl on unrij>e fruits, 
and that unfailing fund of Juild tobacco 
which every male being in nil those 
countri(‘S invariably inannges to se(;uie. 
Walking abroad in Orsova was lu) easy 
task, for one was constantly compellc'd 
to step over these i>oor fugitivrs, wlio 
packed themselves into tiie sand at noon- 
day, and managed for a few hours tu - 
forc the cool evening bi'cezes eanu' to 
forget their iniserii^s. The vast fleet of 
river steamers belonging to the Austrian 
company was laid up at Orsova, and 
dozens of (^[flains, eonvei-siiig in tlu' 
li(]uid Slav, or tlie graceful lUdiaii, or 
guttural German, were forever seaU'd 
al>out the doors of the little snK>k- 

iug long cigai-s and (pialliug beakers of 
the ixibmt while wine produced in Aus- 
trian vineyards. 

Op|M>8ite Orsova lie the Servian moun- 
tains, bold, majestie, inspiring. Their 
nobh^ forests and the deep ravines Ix;- 
tween them are exquisite in eolor when 
thf sun flashes along their sides. A few 
miles below the ixunt where the Hun- 
garian and Roumanian territories meet 
the mountainous regiim declines into 
foot-hills, and then to an uninteresting 
[)lain. The Orsovan dell is the eulmiiuit- 
lK)iut of all the beauty and grandeur 
bf the Danubian hills. From one emi- 
nence richly latlcn with vineyards I 


looked ou^ pn a fresh April morning,, 
across a delicious valley filled with prett3" 
farms and white cottages, and orna- 
meiited^by long rows of shapely i)opitars. 
Turning to the right I saw Servia’s bar- 
riers, shutting in from the cold winds 
the fat lands of the interior, vast hill- 
sides , dotted from pointy to point with 
peaceful villages, in the midst of which 
white churches with slender spires arose, 
and to the left the irregular dine of the 
Roumanian peaks stood iq), jagged and 
broken, against the horizon. Out from 
Orsova runs a rude highway into tiie 
rcxflvy and s.avage baek-eountiy. The 
ec]ebrat<‘d baths of 3Iehadia, tlie hot 
.s|)riugs” of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire, arc yearly fr(apicnted V>y three or 
four thou.saiid sufferers, who come froui 
llu! Kuropeaii capitals to Temt'svar, and 
ar(‘ thence trundled in diligences to the 
water-eure. But *the railway is pene- 
trating even this far-otT land, wliei'e 
once ])rigan(ls delighted to wander, and 
'rmnesvar and Biieiiarest are now bound 
together l)y a daily ^‘through-service”’ 
!is n'gular ii.s that between Pesth and 
Vienna. 

1 sat one morning on the balcony of 
the diminutive inn known as ‘‘ Tlio 
Hungarian Crown,” watching the sun- 
beams on the broad current of the 
Danube and listening to the ripple, the 
l)lasij,and tlu' gurgle of the swollen stream 
as it rushed impetuously against the 
])anks. A giou[) of Servians, in canoes 
light and swift iis those of Indians, had 
made their way across the river and w'ere 
struggling vigorously to prevent the eur- 
j-ent from carrying them below a favor- 
able landing-place. These tall, slender 
men, with bronzed faces and gleaming 
eyes, with their round skull-caps, their 
gaudy "Jackets, aud ornamental gaiters, 
bore n^small resemblance at a distance to 
certain of our North American red-skins* 
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Eneh man had a long knife? in his belt, 
and from oxperieiu'o I can say that a 
Servian knife is in itself a conii)lete tool- 
cheat. With its one toiiL!:h and keen 
blade one may skin a sheeji, file a saw, 
61)1 it W()(k 1 , mend a wagon, defend one’s 
self vigorously, if need be, make a but- 
ton-lK>le, and eat one’s breakfast. No 
SeiTian who adheres to the ancient 
costume wouhl eonsidtu- himself dressed 
unless (he crooked knife hung from his 
girdle. Although the country side along 
the Danul>e is rough, and travellers are 
said to need protection among the Servian 
hills, 1 could not discover that tin; in- 
habitants wore other weapons than these 
useful articles of cutlery. Yet they are 
daring smugglers, ,and sometimes openly 
defy the Hungarian authorities when 
discovered. ‘‘ Ah ! ” said IMaster Josef, 
the head servantof the Hungarian crown, 

many a good tight have I seen in mid- 
Btreain, tlu' lK)ats gra})pled together, 
knives flashing, and our fellows draw- 
ing their pistols. .All that, too, for a 
few tliisks of Negotin, which is a musty, 
red, thick wine, that Heaven would for- 
bid rr)e to recommend to your honorable 
self and comf)anions so long as I put in 
the cellar the pearl dew of yonder vine- 
yartls,” pointing to the vines of Or- 
80 va. 

While the Servians were anxiously en- 
deavoring to land, and seemed to la; in 
imminent danger of u})setting, the roll of 
thnnder was heard and a f(‘W rlrops of 
rain fell with heavy plash. Master Josef 
forthwith Ix’gan making shutters fast 
and lying the curtains, for “ now we 
nhall have a wind,” quoth be. And it 
came. As by magic the .Servian shore 
was blotted out, and before nie I could 
see little save the river, which weemed 
transformed into a roaring and foaming 
ocean. The refugees, the gypajes, the 
Jews, the Greeks scampered in aft direc- 


tions. Then tremendous echoes awoke 
among the hills. Peal after peal echoed 
and reeelioed until it seemed as if the 
cliffs must crack and crumble. Sheets 
of rain were blown by the mischievous 
winds, now full u[)on the unhappy fugi- 
tives, <)]■ now descended with seemingly 
crushing ibrce on the Servians in their 
dancing (‘anoes. Then came vivid light- 
ning, hrilliniit and instant glances of 
electricity, disclosing the forests and 
hills for a moment, then seeming by 
their quick di'i)arture to render the oh- 
seurity mori' j)uinfnl than before. The 
fiery darts w(‘re hurled hy dozens iij)oii 
the devoted trees, and the tall and grace- 
ful steins were bent like reeds before 
the rushing of the blast. Cold swept 
through the vale, and shadows seemed 
to follow it. Such contrast witli the lu- 
minous, lovady, seini-tro])ieal afternoon, 
in the dreamy restfulness of which man 
and l)(*ast sinuned settling into lethargy, 
was enishing. It })ained and disturbed 
the s])irit. Mast(;r Josef, who never lost 
an oca-asion to cross himself, and to do 
a few turns on a little* rosiuw of amber 
beads, came iind went in 4 i kind of a 
dazed moo<l wdiih* the storm was at its 
heiglit. fliist as a blow was struck 
among tin* lulls which S(;emed to make 
the earth (piiver to its eeiitre, the varlet 
approached, and moth'stly inquired if 
the* honoralde soeiely ” — mys(*lf and 
ehauce eonipanions — would visit that 
very aft(*rnoon the famous chapel in 
which th<; crown of Hungary rn*s buri<*d. 
I glanced curiously at liim, thinking that 
possibly the thundm' had addled Ids 
brain. Oh, the lionoiable society may 
walk in sunshine all the way to the 
chapel at five o’clock ! ” he saiel, with 
an eiieouraging grin. ‘‘These Danube 
storms come and go as (piiekly as aT|l. 
gaiie fror^ a hen-roost. See ! the thttU; 
der has stopped its howling, and there iS 
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not a wink of lightning. Even the rain- 
drops are so few that one may almost 
walk between them." 

I returned to the balcony from which 
the storm had driven me, and was grati- 
fied by the sight of the mountain side 
studded with pearls, wliieh a faint glow 
in the sky was gently toueijing. Tlie 
Danube roared and foamed with mali- 
cious glee as tlie j)oor Servians w(ae 
still whirled about on the water. But 
presently through the deep gorges, and 
along the sombre stream, and over the 
vineyards, the rocks, and the roofs of 
humble cottages stole a warm }>re(‘ze, 
followed l)y dazzling sunlight, which 
returned in mad haste to atone for the 
displeasure of the wind and rain. In 
a few moments the refugees w(‘re again 
afield, spreading their <lrenelu‘d gar- 
ments on the wooden lailings and 
stalking about in a condition narrowly 
approa(!hing nakediu'ss. A gypsy four 
feet high, clad in a linen shirt, and trou- 
sers so wide as to rt'semble pi-tticoats, 
strolled thoughtlessly on the bank, sing- 
ing a plaintive im'lody, and now and 
then turning his brown face skyw:ird 
as if to salute the sun. The child of 
mysterious ancestry, this wanderer from 
the East, this roblx^r of roosts, and cun- 
ning worker in metals, jK>ssessed neither 
liat nor shoes ; liis naked ]»reast and his 
unprotected arms must sulTer cokl at 
night; yetheseeme<l wonderfully happy. 
The Jews and Greeks gave liiin scornful 
glances, which he returned with (piizzi- 
cal, provoking smiles. At last he threw 
liifnself down on a plank, from wiiich 
the generous sun was rapidly drying tlie 
rain, and, coiling up as a dog might 
have done, he was soon asleep. 

With a marine glass I could see dis- 
^actly every movement on the Servian 
ifewe. (dose to the water’s edge nestled 
village of neat white cottages. 


Around a little wharf hovered fifty or 
sixty stout farmers, mounted on sturdy 
ponies, watching the arrived of the Mcr- 
ciir,” the Servian steamer from Belgrade 
and the’Sava river. The “ Mercur ” came 
puffing valiantly forward, as uncon- 
cerned as if no whirlwind had swept 
across her path, although she must have 
been in the narrow and dangerous canOri 
of the “ Iron Gates " when the blast and 
tlie shower were most furious. On the 
nxuls leading down the mountain sides 

I saw long processions of squealing and 
grunting swine, black, white, and gray, 
all active and self-willed, fighting each 
otlier for tlie rigid of wxiy. Before 
(‘iK.di procession marched a swineherd 
leaving on a rustic pipe, the sounds 
fioin wliicii primitive instrument seemed 
to ('xereise Gii-eean mieliantment upon 
tii<‘ rude flocks. It wiis iriexpressiiily 
comical to watch tin? masses of swine 
after they liad been enclosed in the 
‘‘folds,” — huge tracts femaxl in, and 
proviiled witli shelters at tlie corners. 
Kacli herd knew its master, and as he 
j Kissed to and fro wmuld salute him with 
a deliglited sipieal, whi(,‘h died away into 

II series of disappointed and cynical 
groans as soon as the porkers had dis- 
covered that no evening repast was to 
))t! ofiVred tliem. (jood fare do these 
Servian swine find in the abundant pro- 
vision of acorns in Uie vast forests. The 
men who sj)end their lives in restraining 
the vagabond instincts of tliese vulgar 
animals may \HU’liaps be thought a col- 
lei'tiou of brutal hinds ; but on the 
contrary they arc follows of shrewd 
common sense and much dignity of feel- 
ing. Kara-George, tlie kuror of the 
Turk at the beginning of the century, 
the ma|e6tic elmraeter who won the ad- 
mi ration of Europe, whose genius as a 
soldier was praised by Naiioleon the 
Great, '^id wlio freed his countrymen 
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firom bondage, — Kara-George was a 
swineherd in tlie woods of the Schau- 
madia until the wind of the spirit fanned 
his brow and called him from his simple 
toil to immortalize his homely name. 

Master Josef and his follows in Orsova 
did not hate the Servians with the bitter- 
ness manifested towards the lioiimani- 
ans, yet they considered them as aliens, 
and as dangerous cons[)irators against 
the public weal. AVho knows at what 
moment tliev may go over to the Kns- 
slans?” was the constant cry. And in 
process of time they went ; but although 
MasU'r Josef had professed the utmost 
willingness to take uj) aims on such an 
occasion, it does nc)t ap[)ear that he did 
it, doubtless preferring, on reflection, 
the rpiiet of his inn and his flask of white 
wine in tlie court-yard rather than an 
excursion among the trans-Danubian 
hills and the chances of an untoward 
fate at the iK>int of a Servian knife. It 
is not astonishing that tiie two [u'oples 
do not nnderstand -each other, although 
only a stiij) of water separates their 
frontiers for a long strelch, for the 
difference in language and in its writbm 
form is a most effectual barrier to inter- 
course, The Servians learn something 
of the Hungarians’ dialects, since they 
coinc U) till the rich lands of the Hanat 
in the summer seasoii. Bulgarians and 
Servians by thousands find emjJoyment 
in Hungary in sunmier and return home 
when autumn sets in. But tlie dreams 
and ambitions of the two peoples liave 
nothing in wmmon. Servia looks long- 
ingly to Slavic unification, and is anxious 
to secure for herself a predominance in 
the new' nation to be moulded out of the 
oM scattered elements, Hungary^ be- 
lieves that the consolidation of the Slavs 
would jflaec her in a dangerous and 
humiliating position, and conspires day 
and night to compass exactly the reverse 


of Servian wishes. Thus the., two oaun- 
tries are theoretically at peaefe and prac- 
tically at war. While the conflict of 
1877 w^as in progress collisions between 
Servdan and Hungarian were of almost 
daily (xjciirreuce. 

TJie Hungarian’s intolerance of the 
Slav does not [irocced from unworthy 
jealousy, but rather from an exaggerated 
•idea 'of tlie imiK^rtauce of his own coun- 
try and of the evils which might liefall 
it if the old Serb stock began to renew' its 
ancient glory. In corners of Hungary, 
such as Orsova, the ixaisant imagines 
that his na 1 iv(' laud is the main world, 
and that tia‘ rest of Euro[K^ is an unnec- 
essary and troiibh'some fringe around 
the edges of it. 'fliere is a story of a 
gentleman in Pt*sth who went to a dealer 
in maps and impiired for a glohm of 
Hungary, showing that he imagined it to 
l>e the wliole iianid earth. 

So fair were the land and the stream 
after tlie storm that I lingered until sun- 
set gazing out ovm- river and on Servian 
hills, and did not m^cept Josefs inviUi- 
tion to visit the cliajiel of the Hungarian 
crow'll tliat (‘veming. But next morn- 
ing before the sun w'a.s high 1 wandmvd 
alone in the direction of the Koumanian 
frontier, and by accident came 14)011 the 
chaiiel. It is a modest structure, in a 
nook siirroiuided by tidl ^loplara, and 
within is a simiilc chapel, with Latin in- 
Hcription.s. Here the historic crown re- 
I)oses, now that there is no longer any 
use for it at Presburg, the ancient capital. 
Here it was brought by pious hands after 
the troubles between Austria and Hun- 
gary were settled. During the revolu- 
tion the sacred bauble was hidden by 
the command of noblemen to w'liom it 
had been confided, and tlie servitors 
who concealed it at the behest of tbek; 
masters ere slain, lest in an iiidiscr^t, 
moment they might betray the secret. 
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For thousands of enthusiasts tliis tiny 
chapel is^fthe holiest of shrines, and 
should. trouble come anew upon Hungary 
in the present perturbed times the crown 
would perhaps journey once more. 

It seemed pitiful that the railway 
should ever invade this out-of-the-way 
corner of Europe, liut it was alretwly 
crawling througli the mounbiins ; lum- 
dreds of Italian laborers were putting 
down the shining rails in wockIs and glens 
where no sounds save tlie song of l)irds or 
the carol of the infrequent piusser-hy had 
tiieretofore been heard. For the prewmt, 
however, the old-fai^hioned, comfortless 
diligence keeps the roads ; the berib- 
boned postilion 'svinds his merry liorn, 
and as the afternoon sun is getting low 
the dusty, antique vehicle rattles up to 
tlie court of the inn, the guard gets 
down, dusts the haither casing of tlie 
gun wliich nowadays he is never e.om- 
polled k) use ; then he louche^ his sijuare 
Jiat, ornamented ^\i(h a ftaitlier, to tiu* 
maids and men of the hostelry. Wlien 
the mails are elaimed, the horses re- 
freslKM.1, and the stage is covered with its 
leatlieni ho<xl, |X>.stilion and guard sit 
down together in a cool (umier under the 
gallery in tlie court-yard and crack various 
small flasks of wine, d'hey smoke tlieir 
iKjreelain pijies, iin[)ortcd from Vicima, 
w’ith liie air of men of the world who 
have travelled and who (‘ould U*ll you a 
thing or two if tliey liked, d’hey are 
never tired of talking of Mehatlia, which 
is one of their principal sbitious. The 
sad-faced noblenuin, followed by tlie 
decorous old man-servant iu fantastic 
Magyar livery, who ai'rivexl in the dili- 
gence, has been to the baths, d’he mas- 
ter is vainly seeking cure, comes every 
year, and always supplies postilion and 
guard with the money to buy flasks of 
lldlie. riiis the postilion tells me and 
fellows, and Suggests that the ‘‘ hou- 
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orable society ” should follow the worthy 
nobleman’s example. No sooner is it 
done than postilion and guard kiss our 
liands ; which is likewise an evidence 
that they have travelled, are well met 
with every stranger and all customs, and 
know more than they say. 

The Romans had extensive establish- 
ments at Meharlia, which they called 
the “ Baths of Hercules,” and it is in 
memory of this that a statue of the good 
giant stands in the srjuare of the little 
town. Scatkred through the hills, many 
inscri])tions to Hercules, to MereurT^ 
and to \b*nus have betm found daring 
the ages. The villages on the road 
tliithcr are few and far Ixdween, and are 
inhabited by peasants decidcHlly Dacian 
in tyiie. It is estimated that a million 
and a half of Roumanians are settled in 
Hungary, and in tiiis section tbey are 
exceedingly numerous. Men and women 
wear showy (‘(Kslmm's, (piite barbaric; and 
imeonifortd»l(‘. The women seem deter- 
mimal to wcair ils few ganiumts as pos- 
sible and to com[)eiisate for lack of 
number by brightness of coloring. In 
many a iiretty face tracers of gyi)sy 
blood may l>o seen. This v.-igabond taint 
gives an inexpressible charm to a face 
for which the ilimgariaii strain has al- 
ready done much. The coal-blacjk hair 
and wild, mutinons eyes set off to per- 
fection Die pale face and exquisitely 
thin lijis, the dedicate nostrils and heau- 
lifnlly moulded chin. Angel or devil? 
<|ueries the beholder. Sometimes he is 
constrained to think that the possessor 
of such a face lia.s the mingled souls of 
saint and siren. The light undertone of 
melancholy which j>ervades gypsy beauty, 
gypsy music, gypsy maimers, has an 
extremely remarkable ftisehiation for all 
who iierceive it. Even when it is almost 
buried beneath ignorance and animal 
eraft^t is still to be found in the gypsy 
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nature nfter diligent search. This strange 
race seems overshadoweil by the sorrow 
of some haunting memory. Each indi- 
vidual belonging to the Tsiganes whom 
I saw imi>res8ed me as a fugitive from 
Fate. To look back wiis imi)ossible ; of 
the present he was careless ; the future 
tempted him on. In their music one 
now and then hears hints of a desire to 
return to some far-off and half-forgotten 
land. But this is rare. 

Tliere is a large number of civil- 
ized gypsies,” so Called, in the neigh- 
borhood of Orsova. I never saw one of 
them without a profound compassion for 
him, so utterly unhappy did he look in 
ordinary attire. The musicians wlio 
came nightly to [day on the lawn in 
front of the Hungarian C rown inn be- 
longed to these civilized Tsiganes. They 
had lost all the freedom of gesture, tin* 
proud, half-savage stateliness of those 
wlio remained nomadic and untrammelled 
by local law and (aistoin. 'fhe old in- 
stinct Wits in their music, ai\d sometimes 
there, drifted into’ it the satm* mixture 
of saint and devil which I luul seen in 
the cora[>o8iU‘ ” faces. 

As soon as su})|X;r was set forth, 
piping hot and flanked 1)y flagons of 
beer and wine, on the lawn, and the 
guests had assemblwl to j»ai’take of the 
good cheer, while yet tlu; afUu’-glow lin- 
gered along tfie Danulie, these dusky 
miisicians a[){)eared and installe<l them- 
selves in a corner. Tin*, old stream’s 
mui’inur could not drown the piercing 
and })at.hetic not(‘s (^f the violin, the gen- 
tle wail of the gnzhi, or the soft thrum- 
ming of the rude tambourine. Little 
}>octry as a -siX'eUicled and frosty Aus- 
trian officer might have in his soul, that 
little must have been awakened by the 
songs and the orchestral perforrnan(tes 
of the 'Fsigaries as the sun sank low. 
The dusk began to creep athwart the 


lawn and a cool breeze fanned the fore- 
heads of the listeners. When the light 
was all gone, these men, as if inspired 
by the darkness, sometimes improvised 
most angelic melody. There was never 
any loud or boisterous note, never any 
direct ap})eal to the attention. I in- 
variably forgot the singers and players, 
and the music seemed a part of the har- 
n)ony of Nature. While the pleasant 
notes echoed in tlie twilight troops of 
jaunty young Hungarian soldiers, dressed 
in red liose, dark-green doublets, aud 
sm.nll ea[»s, sometimes adorned with 
f(‘athers, s:iunter(*d U[) and down the 
[principal .stnn't ; the refugees huddled 
in corners and listened with delight; the 
Austrian ollicials lumlHMvd by, pouring 
clouds of Kuiokt* froju their long, strong, 
and iiK'vitulih^ cigars ; and the dogs for- 
got their [XMHmtiial (juarrel for a few 
instatits at a time. 

The dogs of Orsova and of all the 
neighboring country have many of the 
characteristics of their fellow-creatures 
in 'J’urkey. Orsova is divided into 
“ Ix'ats,” which arc thoroughly and care- 
fully patrollial night aud day hy ])an(l8 
of dogs, who rec()guize the limits of tla'ir 
domain and 8ever«‘ly resent intjusion. 
In front of the Ilimgarian (Yown a largo 
dog, .aided by a small yellow cur and a 
black spaniel, mainly made up of ears 
and tail, maintained older. Thti aft.er- 
noou {|uiet w;us generally disturbed alamt 
four o’cl<K-k hy the advent of a strange 
canine, who, with that expression of ex- 
treme iunoeciicc which always character- 
izes the jinimal that knows he is doing 
wrong, would venture on to the forliid- 
deii ground. A low growl in chorus 
from the tlireo guardians was the inev- 
itoble [>reliminary warning. The new- 
comer usually seermal nmcli surprised at 
this, and gave an astonished glanofty 
then wagging his tail merrily, as muot 
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as to say, “Nonsense! I must have 
been mistaken,” he approached anew. 
One of the trio of guardians there- 
upon sallied forth to meet him, fol- 
loAved by the others a little distance 
behind. If the strange dog showed his 
teeth, assumed a defiant attitude, and 
seemed inclined to make his way through 
any number of enemies, the trio held a 
consultation, which I am bound to say 
almost invariably resulted in a fight. 
The intruder would either fly y (Aping, 
or would work his way across tlu* inter- 
dicted territory by means of a series of 
encounters, ac.companied by the movSt 
terrific barking, snatiping, and shriek- 
ing, and by a very considerable effusion 
of blcKKl. The t>erson wdio should inter- 
fere to prevent a dog-tight in Orsova 
would ])C regarded as a lunatic. Some- 
times a large white d(jg, accompanied hy 
two shaggy animals resemliliug wolvc^s 
so closely that it was almost irnjiossihle 
to believe them guardians of floeks of 
sheep, passed by the Hungarian Crown 
unchallenged ; but these were proliably 
tried warriors, whose valor was so well 
known tliat they were no longer (]ues- 
tioned anywhere. 

The gyi^ies have in their wagons or 
follovving in their train small black dogs, 
of temper uniiaralUdcd for ugliness. It 
is impossible to approach a dsiganc tent 
or wagon without encountering a swarm 
of these diminutive creatures, whose 
rage is not only arnusingi but sometinn's 
rathei* appalling, to conbunphitc. Driv- 
ing I'apidly by a camp one morning in a 
farmer’s cart drawn by two stout horses 
adorned with jingling bells, 1 was fol- 
lowed by a pack of these dark-skinned 
animals. The bells aw'oke su(‘h rnge 
within them that they seemed insane 
under its influence. As they lea})ed and 
snapped around me I felt like some 
traveller in a Russian forest pursued by 


hungry wolves. A dog scarcely six 
inches high and but twice as long would 
spring from the ground as if a pound of 
dynamite had explcxled beneath him, 
■and would make a desperate effort to 
tlirow himself into the wagon. Another, 
howling in impotent auger, would jump 
full at a horse’s throat, would roll be- 
neath the feet of the horse, but in some 
miractulous fashion would escape unlrurt, 
and would scramble uiwn a bank to try 
again. It was a real relief when the 
discouraged pack fell aw'ay. Had I shot 
one of the animals, the gypsies would 
have found a way to avenge the death of 
thcii’ enterprising though somew'hat too 
zealous camp-follower. Animals every- 
where on these border linos of the Orient 
are trc'ated with much more tenderness 
than men and women arc. The grandee 
who would seow'l furiously in this wild 
ivgion of the Bamit if the peasant did 
not stand by tlie roadside and doff their 
hats in U)kcii of res}>ecl and submission 
would not kick a dog out of his wiiy, and 
would manifest th(^ utmost tenderness 
for his horses. 

The raihvay from Verciorova, on the 
frontier, runs tiirough the large towns 
Pikvsti and Craiova on its way to Bu- 
(Aiar(‘sl. It is a marvellous railroad : it 
climbs hills, dcscamds into deep gullies, 
and has as little of the air line about it 
as a gival. rivtu’ has, for the contractors 
built it on the principle of “keeping 
lu'ar the surface,” and they much pre- 
ferred elimhiug ten high mountains to 
cutting one tunnel. Craiova takes its 
name, according to a somcwdiat misty 
l('g(‘nd, from Jolin Assan, who was one 
of the Romano-Bulgariaii kings, Craiova 
being a corruption of Crai Ivan (“ King 
John”). This John was the same who 
drank his wine from a cup made out of 
the skull of the unlucky emperor Bald- 
win 1. The old laws of Craiova gave 
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their title to the Roumanian silver pieces 
now known as Slatina, farther 

down the line, on the river Altu (the Aluta 
of tlie ancients), is a ]n’etty town, where 
a proud and ])rave community love to 
recite to the stranger the valorous deeds 
of their un(*estois. It is tiie centre from 
which have spread out most of tlie 
modern i evolutionary movements in Rou- 
inania. “ lattle Wallachia,” in which 
Slatina stands, is rich in well-tilled 
fields and u})lands covered witii fat cat- 
tle. It is as fertile a.s l^ansas, and its 
people seemed to me more ajireeahle 
and energelii; than those in and around 
Bai'harest. 

lie who clings to tlie steamers plying 
u}) and dr'wn the Danube sees much 
romantic scenery and many cinious 
types, but lie loses all the jaad ehajun of 
lra\el in these legions, 'I'he future 
tourist, on his way to or from Bulgaria 
and the battle-fields of the ‘‘ new cru- 
sade.” will In* wise if Im joiini('\\«s leis- 
iin'ly liy fai'in-a agnii — h(‘ will not be 
likely to find a cai’riage — along the 
Ilungai’ian bank of the stream. 1 made 
the journey in A})ril, when in tljat genlle 
sonthwaid elimaU^ the waxside xvas al- 
ready radiant with llowers and the iik'I- 
low sunshine was unbroken ])y cloud or 
rain. Tlua’c xverc discomfort and dust, 
but there was a rari* pleasure in the 
arrival at a quaint inn wliose (cvterior 
front, boldly asserting itself in the 
bolder row of honsc-fronts in a long 
village street, was uninviting enough, 
but the interior of whicli was charming. 
In sucli a hostelry I always found the 
wliarf master, in green coat and cap, 
asleep in an arm-chair, with the bingo- 
master and one or tw'o idle landed jiro- 
prietors sitting near him at a card-table, 
enveloped in such a cloud of smoke that 
one could scarcely see the long-necked 
flasks of white wine which they were 


rapidly emptying. The host was a mas 
sive man, witli bulbous nose and sleepy 
eyes ; he re8})ondcd to all questions with 
a stare, and the sbitement that he did 
not knoxv, and seemed anxious tb leave 
everything in doubt until the latest 
moment possible. Ilis daughter, who 
was brighter and less dubious in her 
responses tlinu her father, was a slight 
girl, xvith lustrous bl.aek eyes, wistful 
lij)s, a jH'rfci't form, and black hair cov- 
eivd with n limm cloth that the dust 
might not come m^ar its glossy threads. 
Wlieu she mnde her a[)}>eaninee, flash- 
ing out of a hugi' dark room, which was 
stone p:»ved, and arched overhead, and 
in which peasants sgt drinking sourlieer, 
s!h‘ seemrd like a ray of sunshine in the 
ijiid<Ile of night. But there was more 
dignity .about Ium' tliaii is to be found in 
most sunlH-ams: slie xvas modest and 
ei\ il in answer, but umlei-slood no (a)m- 
prunrut.->. 'rhme was stnnelhing of thii 
prima-s.-,- red nee<l-in-(‘i rial mstaiiees in lier 
di'ine.anor. A royal supper could she 
s(‘rv<*, and the biien wliicli slie s[n‘i‘ad on 
the small woodiu) table in the back court- 
\ajd smelled of laxauaha'. I took my 
dinnere after tlu‘ long days’ ridi's, in 
inns wliicli coinmaii<l(al d(!licions \ic\vs 
of the Danube, — points wliere willows 
oviahung the riisliing stri'airi, or wln^rc 
crags towel ('d al)oM‘ it, (.>r wIkmc it 
fl()xve<l in smootli, yet resiHtli‘ss, might 
through plains in which liundreds of 
peasants were toiling, their red-and- 
white costumes contrasting sharply with 
the, lirilliant blin^ of the sky and the 
tender green of the foliage. 

If the inns were unifoi nily cleanly and 
agreealile, so much could not be said for 
the villages, wiiich were sometimes de- 
cidedly dirty. The cottages of the 
peasants — that is of the agricultural la- 
])orers — wer<^. windowless to a degree 
which led me to look for a small and 
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dull-eyed race ; but the elegant orbs of 
youths and maidens in all this Banat 
land are rarely equalled in beauty. I 
found it in iny heart to object to the 
omnipresent swine. These cheerful ani- 
mals were sometimes so domesticated 
that they followed their masters and 
mistresses afield in the morning. In 
this section of Hungary, {is indeed in 
most parts of Euro|)e, the fiirm-hoiises 
are all huddled b>gether in compact vil- 
lages, and the lands tilUal by the dwell- 
ers in these conunuuities (‘xtend for 
miles around them. At dawn the pro- 
cession of lalK)rers go<\s forth, and {it 
sunset it returns. oSothing can gi\a‘ a 
better idea of rural simplicity !ind piaice 
than the return of tlie p(*;is{tn(s of a 
liamlet at eventide from tiuhr vineyjirds 
and niQiidows. Just as tlie sun w:us 
deluging tlu‘ bioiid DjuiuIk' witli glory 
Ix'fore reliiKjuisliiug the cun cut Uj the 
twilight’s shades I e:ime, in the soft 
April (‘veniug, into the neighlMuiiood of 
Drenkova. A traiujuil ji fU' rglow was 
here and there visible near tlie hills, 
wliicli warded otT the sun’s passioiuite 
birewell glances at tin' vines and llowers. 
Beside the way, on the green banks, sat 
groups of children clad with paradi8ai(*al 
simplicity, awaiting their fathers and 
mothers. At a vineyard’s hedge a swi'et 
girl, tall, stately, and melancholy, was 
twining a garland in the cap i>f a stout 
young fellow who rested one broad 
hand lightly U[>on her shoulder. Old 
women, bent and wrinkled, hobbled out 
from the fields, getting help from their 
sons or grandsons. Sometimes 1 met a 
shaggy white horse drawing a cart, in 
which a dozen sousie lasses, their faces 
browned by wind and their tresses 
blown back from their brows in most 
bewitching manner l)y the libertine 
breeze, were Jolting homeward, singing 
they went. The young men in their 


loose linen garments, with their primi- 
tive hoes and spades on their shoulders, 
were as goodly specimens of manly 
strength and beauty as one could wish 
to look upon. It hurt me to see them 
stand humbly ranged in rows as I passed. 
B^t it was pleasant to note the fer- 
vor with which they knelt around the 
ci’oss, rearing its sacred form amid the 
waving grasses. They knew nothing of 
the outer world, save from time to time 
th(^ EmjK^ror clainud certain of their 
number for his serv ice, and tliat perhaps 
llteir lot might Icjid them to the great 
city of Budapest. Everywliere as far 
as th(! eye could reacli the land was cul- 
tiv;it(‘d with gi cutest care, and plenty 
seeiiKMl the lot of all. The peasant lived 
in {in ugly and windowless liouse be- 
cause his f;ither and grfindfather had 
done so before liiiii, not becjiiise it was 
ne(‘(‘H.sarv. It was odd to see girls tall 
{IS Dial), {ind as fail’, bending their })retty 
liodii's to come out of Uie contempti- 
ble little .apertures in the peasant liouses 
e:dled ‘aioors.” 

Drenkova is a long street of low eot- 
biges, with hei’c {ind (here a two-story 
mansion, to denote Unit the jiroprietors 
of the land reside there. As 1 ap- 
pro{iehed the entrance to this street I 
saw {I most reimirkalile train coming to 
meet me. One glance told me that it 
W{isa large coiiijainy of gypsies, who liad 
come up from Roumaiiia, and were going 
north warn! in scjircli of work or plunder. 
My driver drew rein, and we allowed the 
swart Bohcmi{ins to piuss on,— a courtesy 
which wais gnicefully acknowledged with 
a singularly sweet smile from the driver 
of the first cart. Thei’c were about two 
huudred men and women in this wagon 
train, and I verily believe that there were 
twice as many children. Each cart, 
drawn by a small Roumanian pony, con- 
tained two or three families huddled 
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together, and seemingly lost in contem- 
plation of the hcautifiil sunset ; for your 
. real gypsy is a keen admirer of nature and 
her charms. Some of the women were 
intensely hideous : age had made them as 
unattractive as in youth they had hcen 
pretty ; others were graceful and well 
formed- Many wore but a single gar- 
ment. The men were wilder than any 
that 1 had ever l)efore set^n : their matted 
hair, their thick lips, and their dark ey(‘s 
gave them almost the ai>fH*arance of 
negroes. One or two of them had been 
foraging, and l)ore sheeps’ beads and 
hares, which they had purelnused or 
“taken” in the village. They li.dted 
as soon as they had passed me, and pre- 
pared to go into cam[) ; so I waited a 
little to obsers'e them. During the proc- 
ess of arranging tlie carts for the night 
one of the women became enraged at the 
father of her hrfx>d because lie would not 
aid her in the preiiaration of tlie sinijile 
tent under which the family was to re- 
pose. The woman ran to him, elineliing 
her fist and screaming forth invective, 
which, I am convinced, hiulT under.stood 
it, and had it l>een directed at me, I 
should have found extremely disagree- 
able. After thus lushing the culprit 
with language for souk; time, she lirokc 
forth into screams and danced frantically 
around him. He .arose, visilily dis- 
turlied, and I fancii^l that his savage 
nature would come uppermost, and that 
he might lie impelled to give her a brutal 
locating- Hut he, on tlie contrary, ad- 
vanced leisurely towards her and spat 
upon the ground with an expression of 
extreme contempt. She seemed to feel 
this much more than she would have felt 
a blow, and her fury redoubled. She 
likewise spat; he again repeated the 
contemptuous act ; and, after both had 
gratified the anger which was consuming 
them, they walked oflf in different direc- 


tions. The battle was over, and I was 
not sorry to notice a few minutes later 
pater familias had thought better of 
his conduct, and was himself spreading 
the tent and setting forth his wandering 
Lares and Penates. 

A few hundred yards from the point 
where these wanderers had settled for 
night I found some rude huts, in which 
other gypsies were residing permanently. 
These huts were mere shelters placed 
against steep banks or hedges, and 
within there was jao furniture save one 
or two blankets, a camp-kettle, and 
sonn; wicker baskets. Young girla 
twelve or thirteen ye^ of age crouched 
naked about a smouldering fire. They 
did not seem unhiip])y or hungry ; and 
none of tiiex* .strange i)eople paid any 
atteutiDn h> nu' as I drove on to the inn, 
which, oddly enough, was at some dis- 
tance from tin* main village, hard by 
the Dan u Ik* side, in a gully between 
the mountains, wliere coal-l)arge8 lay 
in(K)red. The Servian mountains, cov- 
ered from ba.se to summit with dense 
forests, cast a dia*[> gloom over the vale. 
Tn a gard^, ona teiraee behind the inn, 
'-y thQ light df a fiiekeriiig candle, I at(‘ a 
frugal went to bed much im- 

prcsseaWlPlSfer kness, in such striking 
contrast to the delightful and picturesque 
scenes througli which 1 ha(^ wmndcred all 
day. 

Hut I speedily forgot this next morn- 
ing wh(*n the landlord informed me 
that, instead of toiling over the road 
along the crags to Orsova, whither I 
was returning, 1 could embark on a tug- 
bijat bound for that cheerful siK>t, and 
could tiius inspect the grand scenery 
of the Iron Gates from the river. The 
swift express boats, which in time of 
peace run from Vienna t<j Riistchuk, 
whisk the trfvveller so rapidly through 
these famous defiles that he sees little^ 
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else than a panorama of high, rocky 
walls. But the slow-moving and clumsy 
tug, with its train of barges attached, 
offers better facilities to the lover of 
natural beauty. We had dropped down 
only a short distance below Drenkova 
before we found the river i)ath filled 
with eddies, miniature whirlpools, de- 
noting the vicinity of the gorges into 
which the great current is compressed. 
These whirlpools all have names : one 
is called the “Buffalo;” asecond, “Ker- 
daps ; ” a third is known as the ‘‘I)c- 
vourer.” For three or four hours we ran 
in the shade of mighty walls of jiorphyrv 
and granite, on TlioBe tojis were forests 
of oaks and elms. I could fancy that the 
veins of red porphyry running .along 
the face of the granite wore blood- 
stains, the tragic memorials (»f ancient 
battles; for, wild and inaccessible as 
this region seems, it has been fought 
over and through in sternest, fashion. 
Perched on a little promontory on the 
Servian side is the tiny town of Poretch, 
where the brave shepherds and swine- 
herds fought the Turk, against whose 
oppression they had risen, until they 
were overwhelmed liy numbers; and 
their leader, Hadji Nikolos, lost his 
head. The Austrians point* out with 
pride the cave on the tremendous flank 
of Mt. Choukonrou, wIutc, two eon- 
turies ago, an Austrian general, at the 
head of seven hundred men, all that 
was left to him of a goodly army, sus- 
tained a three months’ siege against 
large Turkish forces. This cave is 
perched high above the road at a point 
where it absolutely commands it, and 
the government of to-day, realizing its 
importance, has had it fortified and 
furnished with walls pierced by loop- 
holes. Trajan fought bis way through 


these defiles in the very infancy of the 
Christian era ; and in memory of his 
first splendid campaign against the 
Dacians he carved in the solid rock 
the letters, some of which are still visi- 
ble, and which, by their very grand ilo- 
(juence, offer a mournful commentary 
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on the fleeting nature of human great- 
ness. Little did he think when his 
eyes rested lovingly on this inscription, 
beginning ; — 

“ Imp. CcBs. I). Nn-vre Filius Nerva. 
Trajamts, Germ. Pont. Maximits,'' 

that Time, with profane hand, would 
wipe out the memory of many of his 
glories and would undo all the work 
that he had done. 
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A J()(tnicv llirou^'li I’oiiiiiiini.-t in \\'rtr Time. — A Klmn. — Advuiita^rs iiml Disiidvantn^os. — Primitive 
] JlV of lilt' A’illam'i '.. — < )n till' (.iioat 1‘luins.— The Wator WolN. - -"I'lif Apiuoiiolios to ]incluut;“;t. — 
Konmutiian I A'ti<Mid'i. — The Frontier of Luropc. — Froiieli Inihienee in llcniinania, — lluclmrost uml 
New (.>l•lean^. 


M IDMCIIIT. a lonely khaii oil the 
crest of a Rouuuinian hill, at 
wliose base stretehes away a forest. 
Paistwanl, a hroad plattaiu, iinpri'Hsive 
hy reason of its Aastiiess. Hen* and 
there, dottino' the dtirkness which wi' 
have left hehind us. eanip-lires, with 
rude fi^urt's seated around them. 'I’he 
inusi(‘al eiink of a haininer on a Lfyi>- 
sy’s anvil is home to us on the hrta'Ze : 
the hrown Hohenuan is repairintr a tiaiin- 
ster’s cart. IK' will lahor all ni;xht, an<l 
to-morrow will sluiuher peacefully in the 
shade of a tree. Midniu:ht, and wi* are 
hungry and wejirv ; so we raisu our 
voicc.s in a ])i-oloug('d shout. No an- 
swer. 

But })resi‘iitly a huge Klaek mass 
comes lumhering towards us. It is a 
w'ater-hutTalo. IK* marches slowly, s<'l- 
cmnly up to the hoi'se.s. sniffs them 
conK'mptuously, then stands im})udently 
eyitig ns, wagging his stujiid head, 
covered with baked mud, to and fro, 
and almost pi'rsnading ns that he con- 
templates an attack njKm our party witli 
his crooked, nselestj horns. Ls he the 
guardian of the klian ? 

We sliout again, and charge on the 
water-buffalo, forcing him liy smart 
blows with our wliips to retire, moan- 
ing, and evidently considering himself a 
much-injured Ideast. Still no answer. 

AVe batter at the door of the khan 
with all our might, and once more halloo 
with full foTce. iNow the dogs awaken. 


'rh(‘y had forgotten for a few moments 
to bay llu* moon, and had snatched a 
titful nap; hut our third shout brings 
tlu’iii arouml us in almost formidable 
numhiTs. One oi’ two l)rutes leap up to 
snap at u.-., and the little liorses snort 
with ti‘i ror ; for your true Itoumaiiian 
dog has \ci\ mueli of the wolf h'ft in 
him. and will iuneh otf a live traveller 
from tiiiH' to liiiw*. whih* a deail one is 
always ac( ( ptahlc. ,)u*^t as we mi'diUlte 
firing our re\oivt*rs into tin* pa(;k of 
elaiiun'oiis dogs a eiiiious figure ap- 
proaehe>. Oih' glanec is suflieieut to 
r<“\i*al that it is IIk' night -watchman of 
the locality, lie is a shamhliug, ^iwk- 
ward youth, clad in n-d leggings, a 
sttitfed short jack(‘t, and a sheepskin 
ca[). In one luind he enrritt's a long and 
antiquated gun, in llu* othei- a knifi*, in a 
wooden scabbard, from which an ehiK- 
orati'ly carved handle of Innie protrnd(‘s. 
Without vouehsatiug us a single word 
he Ht(‘ps to lh(‘ hidi; of the khan’s low 
wall, and in a shrill voice addresses a 
series of repro;iches to some unknown 
person within. Tlie language is not 
clioice, so I will not repeat it. lYesently 
a wide door swings open, and the youth, 
saluting us with the knife, shambles 
into the shadows again, the dogs, who 
evidently recognize his authority, re- 
spectfully following him. 

Dismounting from our jaded horses 
we enter the chief room of the khan. 
On its mud floor half-a-dozen figures are 
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Stretched, and we can dimly see that 
they are human. Near the wall a large 
black hog reclines, indulging in dreams 
of a porcine paradise. The light of the 
feeble lamp wliieh the master of the 
khan carries in his hand enables ns to 
see this, as well as to remark tliat fowls 
roost over the llre[)lace, and that a gaunt 
dog show^s his t(‘eth from a recess near 
that occupied by the swine. On the 
right hand from the entranei' is a small 
room, tlie only furniture in whieli is a 
long wooden l>ench in front of a conrse 
countcu' and a few caisks of wine backed 
against the wall. On the left is tin* 
room in which we are to sle('i>. A low 
divan extends around thre(' snU's of this 
small and uninviting cliainl)er, and on tin* 
window-sills iirc placed [)aint(‘<l imag(‘s 
of St. Oeorge nnd St. Michec‘1. A 
rosary hangs from Ji wooden peg, nnd 
an ancient gun, of sucli eompru-nted 
mechanisni that it must rt*(iuire a lilMu-al 
education to tire it oft, stands in a corner. 
A Turkish watcr-liasin mul [htcher (»f 
beaten metal sit on tlu' lloor. A faint 
odor of burned garlic and chea[) wine 
])ervades tlu; whole klian, and we awak(‘ 
in tin' morning impressed with the b't'l- 
ing that we have been immei*sed in a bath 
imj)regnated with those subtle aromas. 

The host, who is the only person in 
tint village who ajipears to jK)ssess a 
whole coat, looks ht'wildmed wlien a^ked 
by our guide if he can furnish the nnite- 
rials for breakfast. He rolls a cigarette, 
looks helplessly from side to si(h', mnl 
at hist begins a series of at)ologies. 
The hens had hud some eggs yesterday, 
but Russian otlleers on the wav to Bul- 
garia had purchased them. He does 
not like to kill his ohiekens. He is not 
sure thercis any bread left in the house. 
Ah for meat, where can it be found? 
Certainly none of the inhabitants have 
any. Cheering prospect! On what, 


then, do the villagers subsist? The 
guide leads us to the door ot>euing into 
the huge barn-yard of the khan and points 
to the driver of our wagon, who is seated 
on the ground, with a bit of straw spread 
before him. On this straw' is a small 
loaf of black bread, a large piece of 
wliite cheese, and a bttle clay })ot filled 
with coarse hominy. Near by stands an 
earthen viise containing water. '‘That 
is the stuff that the villagers eat,” said 
the guide. “ Sometime.s they take the 
troubh' to cook meat ; it is etmy enough 
to get, but they are gt'uerully too lazy to 
prepare' it. See, this is the I'lid of the 
v.oild ! How ecu you expect civilization 
here?” AVe go eait through a gate in 
the wall, and look :\t the vilhige. My 
first thought is that I have suddenly been 
transported to Africa. Suiely, the.se 
low', w’aUled huts, with round lo})s, w'ith 
tiny doors, mid se*;ircely any window's, 
an- .African in foiin ; and the dnilc faces 
[K'l'riug susiiieiously from beliiud bits 
of fencing, arc they not tliose of 
ncgro('s ? 

Th(! strong men and w'omcnarc afield, 
working actively liefoi-e tlic lu'at of the 
(hay eoiiu'S on, and only the children, 
the sutiei-annuated folk, and the dogs 
I’cmain in thi' village. Most of the 
Youthful population from the age of four 
to fourb'cii is naked, and leaps and 
runs unashamed along the hard roads 
lu'twccn tlu' huts. The only indication 
of real civilization in this conmmnity is 
a steam threshing-maehiiu', which one 
of the landed pro[)rietors of the ueigh- 
borhood erected only last year. There 
is no church, no s(‘.hool, no [mblic build- 
ing of any kind. No inhabitant seems 
to know' anything of the counlrv t('U 
miles beyiuul his village. 'I'lieix' is 
more intelligence among tlu- wandering 
gy[)8ies than in these stujnd tillers of 
the soil, who are content with so little,. 
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and who fau% that the Roumanian prin- 
cipality is the whole world. 

Tlii.s is, however, an exceptionally 
degraded section. We have passed 
through neat and handsome villages, 
where the small cottages, with the noisy 
storks clacking on tluhr roofs, were 
grouped in piclurt'sque fashion, aiul 
where the (ireek church-spire pointed 
heavenward, and tiie piimary school Avas 
boused in a decent structure. thud tv 
girls in gay costumes w<‘re gathered at 
the fountains, and stout men leading 
bullocks attached to carts laden with tlie 
crops from the rich lands dotfed their 
caps and saluted us gracefully. But 
here, in this sun-baked, sun-swept, sun- 
burnished land, tlie men are surly, the 
Avomen ugly, the children saucy and vi- 
cious. We begin to feel out of temper 
with this strange Roumanian province. 

Presently* Ave recov er our eijuanimity, 
for our Avagoner, having thoughtfully 
finished Ins OAvn breakfast first, manages 
to collect scraps enough for us, and my 
com[»anious and I cau at last ride on 
across the secmiiigly endless [dains. 
through the forests of rustling corn, 
towards Buchan^st. Th(‘ sun is liot ; 
each horse as he plunges his hoofs into 
tlie fine sand in the Avay causes a dense 
cloud of dust to nsc. As far its the eye 
can reach avc can see tlte level fdain 
before us, and a long row of wcll-SAveci»s 
— which setim beckoning to us with their 
weird anus to hasten forward — marks 
the S]X>ts at which wc must not fail to 
[)ause, and refresh our horses with 
Avatt^r, The Roumanian traveller offers 
drink to his stec^d eveiy half liour ; the 
l>east moistens ins lips, i)ricks up his 
ears, wdiich were beginning to drooj), and 
continues, much encouraged. 

I'he distances between tlicse wells are 
strewn Avitli the skeletons of bullotjks 
and borses wdiich have |Xirifihod by the 


way : the deadening heat under Avhich 
unfortunate animals are often compelled 
to drag li(‘avv burdens tw'clve or sixteen 
hours daily is fatal to them. It is a 
painful sight to see poor oxen, with 
tongues lolling out ^nd eyes protruding' 
from their sockets, struggling to roach a 
AA'ell before the death-stroke falls upon 
them, 'riie unlucky teamster Avho Hilda 
himself stranded on the sands *by the 
loss of his team bctalvcs himself to the 
Avhiinsieid objurgation of Aviiicb the Rou- 
manian ]teasants are so fond, then 
ligiits his cigarette and sits down philo- 
sotdiieally until help arrives. In the 
open countrv in Rouinania, as in Tni'kcy, 
no one lakes tlie preeantion to bury 
carrion ; an<l la' wlio has c'ver ]>ocn un- 
fortunate enoiigii (o )>itch his cami) in 
the vicinity of some perished beasts of 
burden will never forget it. 

On our jom iu'v from the Danube back 
to Bucharest we discov('red that the 
only Avay to seture atUiution in the 
Roumanian villages of the section 
througli Avhich avc wore (lum passing w'nii 
to command it. The peasants under- 
stood commerce but very ^loorly ; an 
offer to buy fowl and grain avjis receivi'd 
much as a request for arms Avould be iu 
Western Euroiie ; but peremptory oixlei’s, 
though not much to the peasant’s taste, 
Avere effectual. In tliis he much resem- 
bles liis Bulgarian neighbor on the other 
side of the Dnnulie. The stubborn- 
ness of the Roumanian wdth ix'gaixl to 
some matters is remarkable, and is 
doubtless attributable lo the iiKUqxju- 
dence that has crept into his cliurncU*r 
with the adoption of tlie cxi'ccdingl}’ 
lilx'ral ncAv jiolitical constitution of the 
country. In endeavoring to purchase 
some of tile bright althougW coarsely* 
patterned carpets which the i)easant 
AA'omeii w^ ave there is no chance for 
baiter. You may take or leave a ear- 
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pet, as you please : no })erBuasion can 
alter the price primarily fixed upon it. 

, Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of Roumania is the enormous diflVrenec 
between the villages and the towns of 
mcMlerate size, as well as the cities. 
Louis IManc says that in France there 
is an abyss between the city and tlio 
country ; and this would certainly seem 
to 1 k> flic ease in the Wallachian princi- 
pality. 'J'he towns are full of activity, 
and in cerUin kinds of trade manifest 
real energy ; but five miles from any 
town most of the villages aie s(uiu- 
barbaric. They spoke with discouraged 
tone of the burdens of war and the slow 
progress of education conseijuent uimhi 
the [Kjverty of the countia. lint it 
must not b(! supposcal Unit Roumania is 
indifferent to the cau8(‘ of mitional ixlu- 
cation. The constitution jirovidiis for a 
liberal primary instinction, and renders 
it coinjiulsury “ wherever scIkkiIs are 
established.” Ka(*h ^'^llage or disti'iet is 
sup|>osed to provide funds for tiie sup- 
])ort of free schcKiLs, Imt the village’s 
])k'ad tluMJ’ extrmne miseiw jus jin I'.xcusc, 
jind prefer to keep tiieir cliildren steadily 
jit work as soon Jis tlu*y are strong 
enough to go .afield, rather than to ac- 
cord them time to study. There were, 
nevertlioless, hnt ji few \ears since, 
nearly one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand children fitajiuaiting rund jiriniarv 
schools, and over sixty thousand were 
receiving elementary educsition in city 
schools. Instruction in Roumania is di- 
vided, jis in Franci', into three grjules, — 
prinuirv, sia'ondary, and superior or \n' 0 ~ 
fessional. In tlie highest gra<le the 
Roumanians have numerous establish- 
meritfi which will bear favonible com- 
parison Vitli similar ones in other lands. 

The khan, the monastery, and flie 
villager’s hut being the only shelters foi* 
the traveller across the mighty plains or 


through the rugged mountains of the 
principality, it is 4iot astonishing that 
w'hen he arrives in Bucliarest, the c;ipi- 
tal, he is ready to bestow upon it jill the 
extravagant titles wdiich it has received 
during the last generation, such as ‘‘The 
City of Plea8ure,’y‘ Paris in the East,” 
“ The Wanderer’s Paradise, ’’etc. After 
months of weary wandering in Tinkcy in 
Europ(‘, he w'lio reaches the well-kept 
and tidy streets of the handsome new 
(jinirter of Bucharest, — who finds himself 
once more dazzled by the glitter of Eu- 
ropean uniforms and siirroimded by evi- 
dence* of luxury and fashion, the very 
memory of which liad begun to fade from 
his mind, — is amazed and enchanted. 
It is like coming out of a dreary desert 
directly upon a gai'dcn filled with choice 
and beautiful flowers, with rippling riv- 
ulets and plashing fountains. We en- 
tered Bneliarest from llie plains, and so 
its ])ictures(juenoBs and the magic of the 
cluingc wore both enhanced. Advtuicing 
ra[)idly, two hours before sunset, towards 
the town, which J could see before me 
miles away, I could observe nothing 
speciidly attractive in its atipearauce. 
But as I reached tlic vicinity of a long 
line of massive am.'ient buildings in the 
outskirts of Bucharest the sun was just 
deluging tlieir gayly jiainted and dcco- 
lated walls w'ith floods of liglit. The 
liieture was a lovijly one, and distinctly 
original. I rode on in a kind of spell, 
produced by the mystical afterglow, 
through narrow lanes lined on either side 
with lilipiitian houses set down in the 
middle of green liuvns ; und(*r frowning 
arches ; through alleys paved with stones, 
each one of wduch seemed struggling out 
of the earth to smite the imtiertinent 
new'-comer ; past a convent w ith its por- 
tals covered wdtU pictures of saints and 
martyrs ; past a grim modern ban aek, 
in front of which stood a swart sentry 
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holding a drawn sword ; then over a 
naked parade-ground ; and, finally, in 
rugged and iininiposing procession, niy 
com})anions and I drew rein on a boule- 
vard no whit inferior in inagnifieonce, as 
far as it extended, to those of Paris, and 
alighted at a})alati;d hotel, which formed 
a curious contrast to the khan before 
whose door a few evenings previous we 
had loudly clamored. 

The Ivoumaiiians are very proud of 
their capibd, wliicii is the most impor- 
Uint city in all the Danubian principal- 
ities, and h;us an enterbuning history. 
Belgrade is but a miserabh; village com- 
pared with Bnvuresrl (pronounced Bon- 
courechtt^ if you wish to represent 
faithfully to yourself the Wallacliian 
name of the city). Tliere are so many 
legends concerning the origin of this 
Cjiiaint name that people generally choose 
that which pleases tluar fancy most. 
The intelligent clas.s(‘s seem to divide 
their preference l>etween two stories. 
The first explains- tlie maiuu'r in which 
Bucharest gained the sobrhiuet of '* City 
of Pleasure.” It is rc-lated that once 
upon a time, when tin.' Turks had in- 
vaded Wallacliia, bofore retiring tlu‘V 
demanded a tribute of ten thousand 
ducats and live hundred Ixns. (Ireat 
was the indignation at this insolent 
demand, and the ivsult was a l)attlc, in 
which ^lirzea the Idder chdcatt'd the 
Ottomans with terrilie slaughter, and 
compelled the survivors to tly. Thank- 
ful for liis victory, he built a immunial 
church and a princidy [lalaec at a spot 
which is now tiie silt' of Bucharest, and 
which is snpiioscd to have gained its 
name at that time from tlic many rejoic- 
ings over victory, as bucurie in the Rou- 
manian tongue means “joy.” Tiiis 
legend bidng somewdiat misty, otljers 
believe that Bucharest takes its name 
from an historical sheiiherd named Bncur, 


wdio in ancient times jiastnred his flock: 
on a hill now^ occupied by the cathedral 
and legislative palace, and wdio had 
there built a chapel to St. Athanasius, 
as well as a hut for himself. His chil- 
dren are supposed to havcbiken the name 
of the Bucnresci, the [dural of Bncur, 
according to the custom, and to have 
given it to the hamlet which their father 
had founded. Macarius, the Patriarch 
of Antioch, who visited the town about 
the middh' of tlic seventeenth century, 
has left in liis numioirs the stabmient 
that it then hail one hnndri'd thousand 
inhabitants, six thousand houses, and 
forty cbnrcb<‘s and monasteries. Since 
that time, (Ic.sjiitc most frightful visita- 
tions of }»c.siilcn<*(% — to wbicli it a[)[)cars 
to havi^ liccn [)ajlicnlaj'ly snbjct.-t during 
the last (xmtnrv, — cU‘S[)itc cunllagralions 
and wais, and furi'igii or’cnpations, it 
has grown to c<>m[)risc within its limits 
ovci’ tuo Immlicd and fifty llionsand 
[>coph*. d'iic plague has not visited 
Bm-liares( since l-Sl d, when cent thou, •' 
s(iud persons pt’ris/tf'd iti h'ss thdti. .sur 
ircclcH. I'hc priiiei[)ality hardly ralliial 
for a generation afU-rthis ernshing lilow. 
Turk, Russian, and Austrian ncuh^ 
themselves very mneii at liome in Bm-ha- 
r(‘st in the (‘igiiteenlh century, and oiu^ 
can cxeusv some of the (‘xtreme jealousy 
wliich Roumanians of the [iresent day 
fncl with regard to strangers when one 
remcrnlKM's how unhappy their ex[)erience 
of foreigners has been. Wdien llie Rus- 
sians tirst came intotlm eoiintry, in I877, 
numbers of the liider inhabitants groaned 
aloud and exclaimed, “ 'What shall we 
lose this tiiiH! ? ” 

Br.eharest can he reached from the 
cai)ilals of Western Knrope by three 
routes, the most direct and important 
being the railroad leading through the 
Austriai’ Bnkovina and by way of JiCtu- 
berg and Cracenv to Vienna ; the second a 
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ao/4 the third by steam-boat on 
1 ftom Vienna or Pesth to 
•plmgeyOi liie Romnanian port opix)8ite 
Bulgaria, and one of the 
I JZI0li|^portant of the Russian stations 
tie war with Turkey. Four days 
^ <»f steady t^ by express trains and the 
^eatpeoditufe of a little more than a hun- 
^ vdiit dollars in gold for fares and trans- 
pQ|ft of baggage will take the traveller 
fjpdoi Paris to Bucharest by the most 
^reot route. 

The Roumanian gentleman is usually 
edooated in France, and always pre- 
serves the fondest it?membnince and 
livelkst affection for that cheerful 
country. Indeed, the stranger who 
plunges into Rbumania without any pre- 
vious knowledge of its history or charac- 
ter can almost persuade himself that he 
has fallen upon a French province in 
the Orient* The uniforms of geMarmes 
at the railway statious, of customs otti- 
cials, of policemen, are Fieuch in pat- 
tern ; the army ofllcei’e seem to have just 
left the barrack* of Paris ; and I reach 
is spnken with great purity and with no 
peineptlhle foreign accent by all edu- 
oalid I'he Roumanians, like 

appear to possess an ex- 
for acquiring foreign 
Now that they have a Ger- 
5 to rule over them, the upper 
cultivate the German language, 
^^amesof the fashionable trades- 
streets end in €?*h 
^^ iwefao^ with the respect- 
etsMs patronymics of 
Jacob. The Jew 
force and in- 
t al- 


though he k bitterly hated anS often ^ 
jected to downright^buse by tl^e natiyiSj 
In a small town nea|S;^ 
Jasiy, during my visit to Roumania In 
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the spring of last year, two Jews were 
l)eaten almost to death, with circum- 
stances of barbarous and bestial cruelty 
attending the ferocious punishment,, 
simply because one of them had given a 
quick answer to a police-master who 
told him that Jews had no business to 
be sitting outside their houses late at 
night. Both Russians and Roumanians 
are intolerant and ungenerous in a War- 
ding degree with regard to the Hebrew 
trader. It is also to be said that the 
Jew gives considerable provocation, and 
that liis extreme sharpness in money 
matters provokes envy and a desire on 
tlie p&vt of the Ignorant and often fa- 
natical agricultural poi>ulation of Rou- 
mania to get even with him by means 
of sundry well-bestowed thrashings and 
kickings. Thousaiids of Jews followed 
the Russian army into Roumauia and' 
down to the Danube, and a recital of 
some of the expedients to which they 
resorted for amassing fortunes speedily 
would go far in the minds of many to 
excuse the extreme measures sometimes 
taken against them. It is probable 
that as Roumania becomes more gener- 
ally intelligent and prosperous a preju- 
dice which is degi*ading and unworthy of 
the civilization of the nineteenth century 
will die-away, aud the Hebrew will pur- 
sue those callings for which he hds es- 
l>ecial fitness unrestrained and without 
fear of ill-treatment. 

In midsummer there are many charac- 
teristics in the life of Bucharest which 
remind the limerican of New Orleans. 
Botli arb lowland cities ; both allow the 
visitor |o realize to the full the iuex- 
pressil^ wit*eiy of the strange south- 
ern tw^J^ ghk^r 
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afternoons ; and both have an immense 
vagabond population. As New Orleans 
has the vagrant negro, so Bucharest bos 
the gypsy, the joyous, thievish, patient, 
long-suffering, and, on the whole, much- 
to-be-admired Tsigane. The mystic 
children of the East number more than 
three iiundrtM;! tlioiisand in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the two ancient p’'v>vinces 
now definitely united under the name 
of Rouiuaniu, and naturally there are 
many tliousiinds of them in Bucharest. 
The race has been freed from slavery 
only about twenty years, and is still 
much lower in tlie intellectual and moral 
scale than our freedmcn of the Southern 
lowlands. The Tsiganes emigrated by 
thousands from Ilouniania into Austria 
and Hungary as soon as the war bi^an. 
They |X)ssess the impudence of the de- 
mon, and are masters in the art of lying. 
But* little is expected of them, and the 
Bucharestians, who are in general de- 
cent, and in many resixicts refined, folks, 
complacently allow gypsy women un- 
clad to bathe in broad daylight in , the 
river Dimbovitza, which coui-ses directly 
through the middle of the }X}pulou8 city. 
They say, “It is only a gypsy; and 
what does it matter ? ” 

The visitor to the Roumanian capital 
must l)€ware of one danger if he wishes 
to continue iu the good graces of the cit- 
izens. He must on all occasions, and 
with extreme gusto, praise the Dimbo- 


vitza as the most charming of Ettpofieao 
streams. It really is nothing of the' 
sort ; it is a small yellow current, and 
looks so uninviting that one can scarcely 
undersbind how the gypsy beauties can 
consent to lave their dusky persons in it. 
But every descendant of Trajan’s colo- 
nists iKjlicves it to be a stream quite as 
classic.al as the Tiber, and a loving 
couplet iu the soft lioumanian language 
asserts — 

“Dimbovitza, loveliest water ! 

He who drinks can never leave thee.” 

• Let me add that this suixjrstition, 
which would be rather pretty if the 
waU^r were clearer, has thousands of 
believers among the lower claaseSf who 
are eminently superstitious. The gypsy 
mason, l>efore he lays the foundations of 
the stone house w hich he is engaged to 
build, slyly measures the shadow of 
some unwary passer-by with a branch 
which he buries in the soil where the 
nether stones are to repose. He and 
all companions iu his craft throughout 
Roumania believe that the person whose 
shade is thus measurtxl will die soon 
thereafter, and that his spirit is doomed 
to haunt the house when it is built 
Each house has its stahi^^ or spirit, of 
this kind, and many wondrous stories 
are told of their mysterious appearances 
aud disappearances. 
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CHAPTER EIGIITY-TWO. 

Notes on Bucharost. — Streets and Street Types. — The Wallachiau Soldiei's. ~ Conscripted Peasantry. — 
Roumanian Independence. — Priests and Churtihes. 


B ut to return to Bucharest. It has 
a principal street called the “ Podan 
Mogoaoi” {sot being pronouncetl as if it 
were eJiOt). This runs from south to 
north through the city, and along its 
sides are ranged the principal hotels, the 
caf^Sy the one pretty tluaitre (Tmfrn 
Naiionalu)y the palace of the nagning 
prince, some of the ministerial oflices, 
and nearly all of the consular and diplo- 
matic residences. Bucharest has always 
/>eea considered an irni)ortant point lor 
the maintenance of diplomatic agents, as 
from thence one gets a wide lookout 
over Turkey in Earoi>o ; aiul all the great 
powers have handsome mansions esUib- 
lished there, in which keen consular 
agents with diplomatic functions keei) a 
sharp watch on each other and wj’ite long 
reports to their governments, in inter- 
vals of leisure they amuse themselves 
with attending to court eti(|uetU‘, and 
with the [Peasant and brilliant society of 
thist odd capital, so far away from the 
shining centres of Western Euroini. 
Many of these agents have written clever 
books on the Roumanians aud tlieir neigh- 
bors. Beyond these diplomatic mansions 
the Podan MogosoY leads ])a 8 t one, or at 
most two, story houses, set down in little 
gardens, until it reaches the Chaussee. 
Ulis pretty park, with fine drive-ways 
riinniog through it, was named the 
“Ohttnw^e Kisselef** (Kiseclef road), 
after Ihe Rueeian general, who originated 
iit% pSan and urged the inhabitants to 
it, when he was stationed there 


years ago. In spring and summer it is 
a delightful promenade, and from seven 
to ten o’clock on summer evenings all the 
ladies of Bucharest society arc to be seen 
there, languidly reposing in their car- 
riages, and sipping ices. Bucharest has, 

I should think, as many carriages as New 
York, for there are on all occasions 
hundreds to be hml if wanted, and the 
drivers urge llieir horses forward at such 
a rattling pace, except during the grand 
procession of fashion on the Ohams^ey , 
that the stranger finds some little diffi- 
culty ill keeping his seat. These drivers 
in Bucharest, and in most of the large 
Roumanian towns, are members of the 
sect of Russian Skoptsiy or sclf-muti- 
lators. They wear flat blue caps, long 
blue coats, and fancy lK>ots, — a gala cos- 
tume wMiieli acconls but p<x)rly with their 
faces of parcbment, their lack-lustre 63 08, 
their pil)ing voices. Most of them do 
not know ten words of the Wallachian 
language, aud they are guided entirely 
by gestures. A touch on their right arm 
sends them to the right ; on the left, to 
the left ; and a tap on the back brings 
them to a full sto[). The spectacle of 
several hundreds of the carriages racing 
madly to and fro, filled with officers 
beating perpetual tattoo on the backs, 
arms, and ribs of the blue-coated autom- 
atons, as on the occasion of the arri- 
val of the Czar of Russia in Bucharest, 
was at once ludicrous and inspiring. 

I fancy there is no other avenue in 
Eurepe where one may see as many curi- 
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^8 and striking figures as. on Jthe Podai]|^ 
Mogosoi'. Thefpi are prosperous farmers 
' in Koumania,* although the villages are 
squalid and serai-barbarous, and these 
people take solid satisfaction in coming 
to Bucharest once or twice a year. All 
summer long, and at all hours of the 
day, the proraonader may meet the tiller 
of the soil, his wife, and their pretty 
brown-eyed daughter in procession visit- 
ing the shops on the Mogosoi. The 
father wears a linen suit, ornamented 
with red or blue ; the trousei*8 are so wide 
that they seem like meal-bags ; the 
jacket is .also ample, and the bold rustic 
displays the massive squafe of his more 
or less heroic breast, wliich is burned to 
a deep red by the generous sun. Ills 
head is crowned with a broad black hat, 
almost as ugly as that of a Spanish priest ; 
sometimes he is barefooted, and some- 
timeg he wears coarse shoes. The 
women’s costumes are at once simple and 
picturesque ; their jacketii and skirts are 
made of coarse stuffs, tastefully orna- 
mented ; and a scarf protects the head 
and face from the blinding light. In the 
spring and autumn rainy seasons, when 
the Itoumanian village streets are turned 
into mud-beds, the women wear tall 
boots, which disfigure them and render 
their gait exceedingly awkward. The 
farmer is armed usually, but only with a 
little knife, which would serve in case 
some vagabond attacked him. Crime is 
not frequent in Roumania ; cases of as- 
sassination are almost unheard of in the 
hii^e towns, and iu the wild and remote 
districts brigandage yearly becomes less 
andless troublesome. The brigand, when 
he is caught, gets short shrift. A friend 
of mine was travelling ten years since in 
a thinly settled section of the province, 
and was attacked in a wooded place by 
two rascals, who shot at him and his ser« = 


my friend took good aim and shotdne of 
the brigands dead ; the other ran away. 
The gentleman drove on to the next 
town, ’and narrated the occurrence to 
the local authorities. “ Hum ! ’* saidlfiiy 
police agent ; “ we’ll send some one "Mw 
to find out who it was, and to bury Mm, 
in a day or two.’ 

The stout and awkward 
soldier is a familiar figure on the 
Mogosoi. He is not handsome, and the 
national cap, to which he so fondly 
clings, dot;s not palliate his naturally 
uncouth tippeavance. But he is good- 
natured, earnest, and thei*e never was a 
viler slander than that which denounced 
him as cowardly. He demonstrated his 
valor in front of Plevna again and 
again. His uniform is extremely simple, 
and he cannot be peitjuaded to wear it 
trimly and neatly. He looks supremely 
unhappy when com[)clled to maintain a 
stiff military aspect, as when on guard 
at the prince’s palace or one of the 
ministries. He loves to crouch down 
on the sunny side of a wall ami smoke a 
cigarette and listen to a good story. 
But if ho sees the priest coming he will 
instantly rise to his feet, doff his homely 
cap, bend his knees, and kiss the priestly 
hand which is held forth in token of 
favor. 

There are numerous smartly uniformed 
Bixjcial corps in the Roumanian capital. 
The lifeguards of the prince are mighty 
fellows, six feet two or three inches tall) 
and arrayed as gorgeously as tbecarabin* 
eers in Offenbach’s opera. There is a 
body dressed somewhat iu imitatkm of 
Italian bersaglieri^ and a detachment bf 
these bright little fellows in 
dress marches through the p£iiioi|>ld 
streets at noontide to the sotmd of in- 
spiring music, carrying ffee 
flag thiey go to relieve 


rant. As they approached the wl^oa peculiarity v^hioh pttsshid nw nie 
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constitnt playing by the military bauds 
of oar old war twnes, such as : “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” “John Brown,” “Mother, 
come home to die,” etc. At first it 
occurred to me that an American band- 
master might be among the musicians ; 
but 1 could not discover one. Perhaps 
the Roumanians have found that the 
simple melodies of which our soldiers 
were so fond have also a special fitness 
for their own military purposes. It is 
certain that they have adopted them in 
, large numbers. 

The policemen, the offlcei’s of crack 
corps, the prefects and sul)-prefects, 
and,- in short, most of the uniformed 
officials, follow French models with the 
greatest closeness. Enter a atfi or a 
chocolate-vender’s on the Mogosof on a 
summer evening, and one may persuade 
himself that he is in Paris, — all the more 
readily as it is probable that nine out of 
ten jxjrsouB will be speaking the Gallic 
tongue. If some representative of the 
court happens in, every one will fall 
back into Roumanian, or jx^ssibly some 
few will indulge in German. The ofiicers 
are elegant, dashing fellows, and lK‘Stow 
quite as much attention on their toilets 
as is allowable for man. The plain, 
sturdy Russians looked at them with 
some contempt when they first came 
among them, on account of their affecta- 
tion ; but when they discovered that the 
handsome boys could fight as well as 
twirl their mustaches they were de- 
lighted. 

A sorrowful spectacle on the Mogosoi’ 
now and then is a conscripU^d peasant 
in tbet clutch of the military authorities. 
.The jioor WTetch hurnes angrily along, 
Iww,, clodded, often his eyes filled 
temrs, while behind him walks a 
writh drawn sword, ready to 
down if he attempts to escape, 
of Boumania suffer nearly 


as much from homesickness as do He 
Turks, and wlieu the. inscription drags ^ 
them from their beloved villages theyii 
are half ready to commit suicide. The ' 
glare and glitter of the “Paris of the 
East” does not compensate them for the 
change from farm to garrison. They 
sigh for the tall fields of rustling corn, 
the hot breezes which now and then blow 
from tl)e south across the vast plains, 
the water-buffaloes, and the huts in 
whose thatch the stork trustingly nestles. 

Since Kounmnia has won her inde- 
pendence her army has become of greater 
importance than ever before, and offers 
a good career to many enterprising men. 
But it is unfortunate that so small a 
state is compelled to maintain a com- 
paratively large standing array. *lf the 
forty or fifty thousand men Rouinania 
now requires as soldiers and officers 
were engaged in manufactures, or in 
developing the marvellous mineral and 
agricultural resources of one of the 
richest of })roviuces, the country would 
soon take important rank in Europe. 
At prestmt every Roumanian is com- 
pelled to serve either in the permanent 
army or in the militia. This latter 
organization always amounts to about a 
hundred thousand men, thirty-two regi- 
mente of which are known as the 
dorobansi^ who take the place of the old 
frontier guardsmen ; twelve regiments as 
calarasi^ or departmental gendai'meriej 
and fourteen batteries of artillery, which 
oddly enough perform in peace the duties 
of firemen. These are garrisoned in the 
principal towns. The Kouinanians real- 
ize to the fullest extent that the Hun- 
garians are their implacable enemies, and 
that part of their frontier which touches 
Hungary is most efficiently guarded. 
The five millions of Roumanian folk in 
-the kingdom know also that there are 
thi^ or lour railUons more of the same 
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blood scattered about in Hungary, Tran- 
^ eylvania, and the Biikovina, and it may 
ie with some idea of bringing their wan- 
dering brethren under the old flag at a 
future day that they keep their army up, 
spending even in ordinary years, as they 
did in 18rt4-.5, twenty-one millions of 
francs n{)on it, and only about a third as 
much on agrieultnro, coinraorce, and pub- 
lic woi-ks. As for the Roumanian navy, 
it is easy enough to sup|X)rt, for it boasts 
only one large war-ship, the ‘‘ Mirzea,” 
finished in 1883, l)es ides three gnn-boats, 
three tor|>edo l)oats, and a number ot 
police sloo[)S for the Danube, and musters 
scarcely a thousand men. 

The stranger on the MogosoY is puz- 
zled in noticing that some police agents 
■and postmen w(‘ar red stripes upon tlanr 
uniforms, whih* others are striped with 
black, others with green, and still otliers 
with yellow and liluo. 'Flie fact is that 
lincliarest is divided into five' large Avards, 
which arc distingnislK'd from (\ach other 
by the names of .colors. Tin* northern 
section, in which the nj’isto<‘raey reside, 
has yellow for its hue, and this color 
will be found on the Ictbn -boxes, lanni- 
posts, the collars of uniforms, (*tC‘. 
Red is the commercial and plebeian dye ; 
green means west; black, east, and 
blue, Houtli. A strongly marked local 
pride is visible amcmg the inhabitants 
of eaeli of these rpiarters ; and the 
lucky result is that there is no section 
of Buclmrcst which does not l)oust at 
least one or two fine edifices, public or 
private. 

Priests are plenty on the Mogosoi, — 
priests lai-ge and small, fat and lean, 
old and young. They arc not always 
cleanly, I regret to say, and when tlieir 
tall brimless hats and long black rolKJs 
are stained and dusty they are not iu- 
leresting figures. But now and then one 
is to be seen who seems tlie incaimate 


ideal of the priesthood. He has the sad)' 
iBweet face, with the low brow crowned 
with flowing locks parted in the middle, 
such as we have seen in the works of the 
old Byzantine artists. An expression of 
tender and subdued melancholy hovers 
about the thin lips, and a chastened spirit 
beams from the frank and widely opened 
eyes. A fine inspiration seems to borer 
about the man, warding off the grossness 
of the lower nature and urging him on 
to lofty and noble deeds. His step is 
slow and [)lantigrade ; his gestures are 
impressive : his benedictions imposing. 

I liave nnt wondered when I have seen 
j)easants kneeling in a kind of adoration 
before sucli a man as he blessed, their 
bread, theii’ liouse.s, or their babies. 
The Cossack, as ho rmle through the 
streets of Bucharest on his way to Bul- 
garia, ))cnt from liis saddle to kiss the 
haml of llu* j)ries1, and crossed himself 
religiously when passing the d(M>oratcd 
])orti(to of some one of tlic many woollen 
(‘Imrelu's. Om' fat and rather disagree- 
able-looking old j)riest, who was evi- 
dently a dignitaiy of high onler, 
fjromenaded the MogosoY every day of 
my stay in Bucharest. At his approacli 
wonum Ixgan to croucli, men to drop 
their cigars or to hide them, and to 
shufUe lh('ir rosaries, and cliildrcn stood 
pale and muU; Uffore him. Form is 
everything in Roumauin, and the exterior 
formulas of religion are scrupulously 
ol)8crvi^ ))y all classes born in tlie faitb 
of the Orthodox Greek church. I have 
often met a slow and solemn procession 
of priests Injuring the sacrament to the 
dying. The principal ofBciator mareshed 
proudly ahead with swelling front; be- 
hind him followed meek cur4$ and 
acolytes with eyes bent on the gitMind. 

Companies of chanting prieet« ^0re 
always neeting the Russians at IropOff 
tanl points both in Bulgaria and Roumi^ 
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tllft in 1877, holding up the sacred 
imagei for them to kiss, and offering 
them bread and salt in token of welcome. 
Some of these ceremonies were notal)ly 
impressive. Emperor and grand dukes 
bowed before the uplifted hand of the 
rustic man of God, and tlu‘ Emperor’s 
first act on arriving at Bucharest was to 
kiss the golden crucifix: which tlie metro- 
politan arclibishop held out to him. 

The Roumanian church is free from 
any foreign dominion whatsot'.ver. 'File 
principality is divided into eight dio(*es(*s, 
of which two are archl)islK)prics, having 
their seats at Biufinirest and Jassy, and 
six are bislioprics. The Ar(h])ish()p of 
Bucharest is the chi<d. and is known hy 
the high-sounding title of " tlu‘ >b>tro- 
poUtan of Hungro-Wullacliia.” 'Flu' 
clergy is divided iiit<> secular” and 

regular,” each class comprising fiom 
nine to ten thousand men. All other 
religions besides those of llu; ('stahlisiied 
(church are as free as in Amtufica. FA eu 
the j)ei‘secuted Jew is not trouhh'd on 
account of his religion, and may liav<‘ 
his choice of thirty synagogues and 
oiatories in Buchar(‘.st to worstiip in. I 
fear that the Rouiiiaiiian men are ;it 
heart as little dt'VoUal to (Irei'k as 
Frenchmen are to Uoiuaii Catholicism. 
In both countries it is tlie wonum who 
maintain the Church. Tin* sum[)tuous 
ceremonials of the Greek religion liaye a 
jpowerful hold on the imagirKitive, ro- 
mantic, sensuous VA'alhichian women. 

It is but a short distance from the 
Podan Mogosoi, along a beautiful tree- 
bcttdered avenue, U> tlie liill on which 
stands the Metropolitan Church of Bu- 
charest. From the plain it looks more 
like a fortress than a house of God, for 
three stout towers surntount the huge 
Ijtrttoture, built in the form of a cross, 
I%e moei Greek churches, with the 
head turaed towards the east, and 
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surrounded by a vast cloister studded ' 
with small towers. The domes and the)| 
roof of the basilica are covered with ? 
lead. The church was restored in 1884, - 
but it is probable that the leaden roofs 
are much the same as those of which 
tlie Patriarch of Antioch speaks in his 
uccmint of Biicbarest, written about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
INI acarius reported that this roof weighed 
more than a liundred thousand pounds. 
Inside the edifice is ornamented with 
much luxury and taste. The arabesques 
esiiecially remind one tliat he is in 
South-eastern Europe. The frescos on 
thr exterior walls are mostly crude, and 
ill some cases worse than ordinary. 
They represent (!pisod(?s from the 
Apocalypse and from the Scriptures 
in general. All Roumanian churches 
have soiiu'thiug of this exterior decora- 
tion, and om^ (jr two of the churches 
.‘lie brilliant in color. If a Jhiritan 
could sec tliem in the midst of their 
pn'tty gardens h(‘ would cry out against 
tlitmi as too gay for lionscs of prayer. 
In tin? same eloi'^ter which surrounds 
th<‘ {Metropolitan Chnrcli the National 
('hambm' of l)(q)nties is installed. 
Looking down in midsummer from the 
entraiM'c to this legislative liall over the 
city, one can see nothing lait a far-ex- 
Umding oc<ain of verdure, pierced bore 
and there by a yellow tower or a white 
dointn Bueharest seems asleep among 
the trees. 

St. vSpiridion the New, not far from 
the Metropolitan, is the most beautiful 
as well as the most costly church in 
Roiunauia, always excepting the match- 
less Cathedral of Argf^su . 1 1 is scarcely a 
generation old, and nearly all the marbles 
and frescos in it are the work of young 
Roumanian artists. The stai>dards and 
sceptrefii of the Fanariote beys, who for- 
nmtly (jarae to the church which once 
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fttood on this site to be crowned, are 
Bw5ii|er\'ed in St. Spiridion the New. 

St. Spiridion the Old, which stands 
pH thd commercial quarter of Bucharest, 

Strange storv is connected. The body 
of the voVvoda Constantine Hangcrli, 
'wiio was beheaded by order of the Porte, 
in 1799, lies buried there. The man- 
ner in which this unfortunate official 
met his death admirably illustrates the 
^barbarous conduct of the Turks in 
their subject Danubian provinces. The 
government at Constantinople was 
dissatisfied with the administration of 
Constantine, wdiom it had placed in power 
in Bucharest, and determined to replace 
him. This is the way in wliich it w^as 
doi\e : One day a Turkish official, ac- 
companied by a hideous negro and two 
slaves, arrived in Bncharesl, and went 
straight to the palace. Without ex- 
plaining their mission they entered 
Constantine’s apartment, and the negro 
killed him with a pistol-shot. Tiie 
Turkish official then plunged his knife 
into the dead man’s breast, cut off bis 
head, and threw the body, stripped 
naked, into the court-yard covered with 
snow, d'his interesting j»arty then re- 
tired, carrying off the slaughtered voV- 
vodn’s head, and in course of time 
the Porte named a successor to Constan- 
tine. The Koumanian population was 
80 horrified by this barbaric act that it 
was some days before any one dared to 
remove the l>ody. And this hai)pened 
little more than three-quarU*rs of a cen- 
tury ago! 

The memory of another Constantine, 
who was also belieaded by his ferocious 
masters, the Turks, after he had been 
hospodar of Roumania for a short time, 
is recalled bj' the Church of Caltzea, 
which is one of the interesting edifices 
of Bucharest. This church is said to 
have been constructed by the Sivedish 


soldiers who took refuge in Boumanlai 
after their disaster. Charles XU., 
when he was transferred from Bender to 
Demotica, in 1713, passed a night at 
Caltzea, which was then just finished. 
The hospodar, Constantine Brancovano, 
went to meet the great man at the gates 
of the city, and in the coui'se of compli- 
mentary conversation observed, “We 
have lieard that Yonr Majesty has slain 
as many as twenty Janissaries with your 
own hand.” “ Ah ! ” said Charles, mod- 
estlv, “you know people always exag- 
gerate by at least one-half.” 

On the Mogosoi stands the Sarindav, 
a church in which is carefully enshrined 
a so-calle<l miraculous image of the 
Blessed Virgin. Matthew Bassaraba, a 
pious iirincc, built tlie church in 1634, 
and Roumanian annals record him as 
instrumental in the building of thirty- 
nine other sacred edifices. When the 
prince or any other great personage 
falls seriously ill the sacred image is 
taken from the vSarindav ^ind borne to the 
house of tlie sufferer by priests, who ritle 
in a gala carri.age, before W'hich lighted 
candles are borne. The people in tlie 
streets kneel, or make profound obeisan- 
ces, as the image passes. If the sufferer 
is a person in ordinary circumstances a 
monk in a hired carriage bears to him a 
small image which is a copy of the more 
wonderful one. 

Of the ninety-six Orthodox churches 
of Bucharest al>out one-half are, his- 
torically interesting. Each has its 
legend, its ballad, or its curious in^- 
dent, which the parishioners are never 
tired of, repeating to strangers. Mbat 
of the intelligent inhabitants are familiar 
with the st^ry of the origin of the 
monastery church of Mihail Voda, pict^ 
uresquely situated on one of the fe# 
eminences ii» Bucharest. “Vlad 
Devil,” a great ruler , and 
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Wallacbian days, is believed to have 
founded this church in 1456. This Vlad 
was a wild fellow, and perhaps desired 
to ease his conscience by establishing 
churches. His career was filled with 
deeds of the most diabolical ferocity, 
and it is said that he once caused 
twenty-five thousand Turkish prisoners 
to be impaled. The old church is now 
rapidly crumbling to decay. 

The barefooted and often bareheaded 
newsboy, rushing wildly along bene.ath 


under the noses of the pedestrians #i 
minds the American of home, and 
the press is absolutely free in Roun$|0i^m|t 
Everything and everybody receive ara|ll^ 
criticism, and at all hours of the da^ 
one hears the boys crying Pr^saJ** 

“ Romanul ! ^'‘Romania Libera I ” and 
a dozen other journals more or less 
important. Bucharest has a large read- 
ing i)opulation, but nine out of ten of 
the village folk can neither^ read n# 
write, and look upon a newspaper as the 


the awnings in the heated streets and most utterly superfluous of things, 
thrusting sheets damp from the press 
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rr^HE gypsy's ovob are notiderfiilly 
Ip- brown and soft, and as he lays 
aside his guzla^ tlic imisiejil instrument 
from w'hieh lie has just evoked such pas- 
sionate sounds, and approaches us, e.\- 
tending liis lean hand and shrugging his 
shoulders with depretaitory air, it is hard 
to send liiin away with an angry word. 
A few haTd content liiin, and he returns 
to the shade of a friendly tree, and, w ith 
his companions, sings a round of deli- 
cious melodies, each and tdl tilled with 
wild and iilniutive chords, with tender 
melancholy, and ti rude eloqueiua; almost 
surprising. 

We art‘ seated in the garden of II(‘- 
restreii, outsiiic the city of ltu<*lmrest, 
Ilerestreu is an oasis crowded with de- 
lights ill the middle of a comparatively 
uninteresting jdain. When the rich 
southern moonlight showers its glory 
on the gre<‘n sward and among the odor- 
ous vines and flow'ers the beauty and 
fashion of the Roumanian capital seek 
respite from the toils of the parlor and 
the ball-room in this charming s}K>t. 
For half a mile round about, [iretty vil- 
las surrounded by well-kept gardens 
are scattered at rare intervals ; but with 
this exception, the stretch of laud is 
barren and uninviting. At a place 
where four roads meet, a long, one-story 
inn, grotesque figures painted on 
its staMtMloor, rears its ittbject front. 
In the yard of this caravansary a few^ 
slatternly girls are romping, and one or 
two peasants sit moodily drinkin|f*'soor 


Wallachinn ]>eer. A few semi-civilized 
tillers of the soil are galloping home- 
'ward on their merry little horses, whoso 
breakneck pai'c scorns likely to bring 
misfortune to the unsteady riders. Wine 
has How(‘d in rivulets in the shops in the 
shabby streets: just outside the town, for 
it is a markct"da\'.”. At lianiassa, 
once a favorit* suhiirhan resort for Bu- 
charest’s fashionable folk, a few’ thou- 
sand sturdy Kussiaus art* cncami,ed, and 
a hum arising from llicir tented city is 
]K>rnc on tin* cveming bret^zo to .listeners 
a mile away. 

Within this magic clos(‘ of Ilerestreu 
one forgets (*\(MTthing but tiu' entraue- 
ing Tm‘lo(ly of tlj«‘ d.ark -skinned vaga- 
bond elwiir s()iiattecl umler the trees. 
Who would hav(‘ susp<ieted that lieneath 
Iheat* seowdiug hrow's, these inuaisy eyes, 
tli(‘se foreheads err>wued with fiiasscs 
(){ inky hair, lay such power offjKietic 
expression ? The men are marvels ; 
w'lieh they sing th(‘y seem inspired ; 
their faces are transfigured ; their hands 
tremble ; tlieir lips quiver with excite- 
ment. On the throbbing current of their 
sensuous song one is borne into a region 
of enchantment. One hears the musical 
flow of the great Danube past the mighty 
'^crags and through the vast valleys where 
Trajan once camf>ed and fought and 
worked ; one secs the misty blue of the 
hills over whicS the Hungarian hunter 
tr^n]p.s Mfely. at sunrise to the refrain 
of tlm U|P*; ona seats oneself in n(K)kfl 
whore Jpi purple grape-cUisteri inovo 
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heavily to and fro above him ; one 
stands by the foot of some moss-grown 
cross in an ancient village and watches 
youths and maidens treading the curious 
mazes of the Hora Tanz. So subtle 
is the spell that one who is under its 
influence feels a contemi)t for the tame 
sensations of more thoroughly civilized 
Western Europe. The mystery, the 
voluptuousness, the dreaminess of the 
Orient seize on him and claim him for 
their own. 

Presently tin* music dies away ; the 
clear, piercing tones of the youngest of 
the singers stoj> shortly just as they are 
taking a flight in mid-air. The calm 
after this melody is almost startling. 
Twilight is coming rapidly. I sit and 
muse for an hour; tin* charm holds long 
and well. At last I look u[) and see the 
gypsy musicians stret('h(‘d upon their 
backs, with their dusky fa(‘es tiirmal 
toward the vcdUal sky. d'law .aiu' fast 
asleep, and nid(\ss tb(‘ ])i(>[)ri(Uor turns 
them out of tin* garden they will rem.-iiu 
80 until morning. TIh'y secmi to have 
cxiialed (dl their stnmgth in tlu^ir song. 
When they wake tlu'y will wander to th(‘ 
nearest stream, thn)W aside tlu-ir (‘x- 
tremely scanty garments, ami })lungcand 
lie in uncouth }K)sitiuns in the muddy 
flood, as their friend the water-hiift'alo 
does. After this simple toilet they will 
tramp before the sun is hot. breakfast on 
a crust and a fragment of old ebeese, 
and sing again where\’er they are per- 
mitted so to do. 

The Roumanian common folk have no 
very definite ideas of amusement and 
recreation as compared with those of va- 
rious other nations. There is a eertain 
amount of grace and a rude rhythm in 
the Horn, — the dauce which the peas- 
ants indulge in at night in rustic caba- 
rets, or on festal days iu the towns, — 
nut th&rei|9 not much merriment in it. The 


men and women both act as if^they 
not sorry when the dance is 
they can relapse into their normal 
lion of slouchinesB. Sometimes 
chances upon a downright merry ebm» 
pany ; hut it is the exception. I went 
one afternoon to a fair in the outskirts 
^>f Bucharest, having been informed that 
it would he a gay spectacle and could 
only be seen once a year. After infi- 



nite diflioultics in finding the place indi- 
cated, all that I discovered was a series 
of wooden booths, in which languid and 
sallow women, none of wliom were emi- 
nent for beauty or smartness of attire, 
were selling cloths, printed handkerchiefs, 
carpets wove4i by the industrious wives 
of villagers near tlie capital, and articles 
of fantasy imported from th^ Palais 
Royal, in Paris. There were few buyers, 
and the sellers api>eared more anxious to 
forget the dull September heat iu sleep 
thai^^ dispose of their wares, I fancied 
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Ip^war and its sorrows (for the 
nans Iiad then just crossed the 
! to join the Russians in the siege 
yoa) liad deadened the custoraaiy 
but friends in^Bucharest assured 
me that ‘Mt was as lively as usual.” 
The terrible cxtrejnos of the Roumanian 
climate keep the people from that dis- 
play of vivacity which one expects of tlie 
southern temperament. They bake in 
Iftunmer, and they freeze in winter. 
They love music, and tlirough all the 
pleasant months they crowd the gardens, 
where regimental bands play, and singers 
retail the latt^st fragments of opera 
bouffe. ‘‘ Rasca’s ” and tlie “ Swiss 
Union” — little parks laid out in the 
Austrian fashion, with restaurants and 
beer-fountains attached — jHissess open- 
air theatres. That year the various 
entertainments for the puri>ose of gain- 
ing funds for the hospitals brouglit all 
Bucliarest to “ Rasc‘a's.” 

Tlie pretty Princess Elizabeth, with 
the ladies of her court and hundreds of 
exquisitely beautiful young girls, — beau- 
tiful, alas ! only to fade ere their wom- 
anhood has begun, — wandered in the 
shady aisles with scores of brilliantly 
uniformed Russian dukes, princes, and 
barons. All the dignitaries of Bucha- 
rest, frewn the minister of foreign affairs 
to the prefect of police, were to be seen 
in an evening’s promenade. The music 
on such occasions was exceptionally 
good ; the acting and singing execrable, 
— a legacy of histrionic horrors, from the 
slums of Paris, St. Petersburg, Jdoscow, 
and Odessa, having been forced upon the 
nnfortunaffe citizens of Bucharest. Ven- 
erable Prince Gortsebakoff did not hesi- 
tate ti^xhibit himself ia||his garden 
fVoTn tiiSe to time, to with the 

brightest of the maidens, and to utter 
those singularjy non-committal ai^wers 
to Reading questions ** for is 


f 

famous, when an indiscreet fellow<'oun- 
tryman or % pushing diplomat took 
advantage of his apparent good-nature 
to be rather daring. Prince Gortsclm- 
koff showed his ago. He walked rather 
feebly, and generally appeai^ed on Ihe 
street at Bucharest supported on the 
arm of some one wdio was young and 
strong. His temper was cheerful in a 
surprising degree ; nothing seemed to as- 
tonish him. The series of alarming 
rumOrs which came to him from beyond 
the Danube, after General Goipko’s re- 
turn from his impetuous raid across the 
Balkans, were enough to try the nerves 
of fresher and more vigorous men than 
the aged premier ; but his cheerfulness 
was always remarked just at moments 
which seemed gloomiest to other friends 
of the Russian cause. In his relations 
with the Roumanian authorities — rela- 
tions naturally of extreme delicacy, 
because anything like pressure on the 
olHcials of the tiny State was far from 
his thoughts, and firmness might at any 
moment be construed by the susceptible 
|)eople into arliitrary demand, — he gave 
proof of a gentle consideration which 
made him l>oth re8i>ected and loved. It 
is to l)e feared that General Ignatieff did 
not give the Roumanians the same treat- 
ment. If the rumors be true be was 
not mealy-mouthed when he arrived 
in Buclmre.st to ask for the recession of 
Bessarabia to liussia, and hinted that 
they would be wiser to give it in ex- 
change for something else than to see it 
taken violently from them. There is no 
denying the fact tliat the Roiimaiiiaus 
were from time to time rather preten- 
tious in their relations to the Russians,; 
and that some of their requests were de- 
nied simply because it would have bee^ 
4ijjpr>8sible to grant them. At one tlms 
it seemed as if 4hey delighted to place 
obstacles iu the w#y of the^daftims ; 
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iKit Booii began to work in unison 
with their Northern frien<!s when they 
learhed that nothing less than the demoli- 
tion of the Turkish power in Europe was 
contemplated. 

A Roumanian house is a perfect laby- 
rinth of stair-ways’i small and large, 
lighted and unlighted ; of balconies over- 
hanging other houses ; and of long pas- 
sages open at both ends. At night the 
servants, men and w'omen, sleep on the 
floor on these balconies and in the cor- 
ridors, and the traveller entering after 
midnight for the first time one of the 
populous mansions of Bucharest might 
readily fancy that the way to his 
bedroom was strewn with (.‘orpses. He 
would have to step over the cook, who, 
with a single blanket throwui about her 
portly form, would perhaps b(‘ dream- 
ing and murmuring a voluble Wallachian 
prayer ; to steer cautiously around the 
maid-of-all-work, on whose olive-colored 
face, framed in a night of untidy lo<*ks, 
the moon might be casting its dangerous 
beams; and, escaping this Scylla, he 
would coiifn nt tlie Charybdis of the 
•serving-man, wlio wears a long knife in 
his belt, and whose temper is htid when 
he awakes in a fright. Awaking before 
dawn one morning at Ploicsci, T heard a 
strange rustling sound on my balcony, 
peering from the bediwm window, 
tow the wliole landing loaded with the 
unj^lnly forms of w^agoners, who had 
oocne in during the night, and who slept, 
shrotided in their sheepskin mantles, us 
if they reposed upon couches of “ roses 
besprinkled with dew.” Othci*s, who 
had found the balcony cxjcupied, were 
snoring comfortably on heoiw of soiled 
straw in the very centre of tlie barn -yard, 
to the dirty enclosure known as tlie 
** court” of the hotel would have bo^ 
called in America, and were not likely 
to the fowls hopped over 



them and the inquisitrire pi| 
locality rooted them out. But 
no more temarkfrffeile than the 
nest in which a whole Bulgarian fa 
my hosts in Timbva, slept nightly, "ik' 
was a species of little fortress, con- 
stmeted of carpets, cushions, and the 
garments of the father, mother, statu- 
esque daughter, and small brother,” 
who were all ensconced there ; and it 
was in the entrance-way, so that no ovM 
cx)uld go out at early morniug without 
stepping over, and sometimes unwarily 
upon, the unconscious sleepers. 

A raysteiy, which must foiever remain 
unexplained, is the magical manner in 
wliicli the man-servant, who is usually 
dressed in w'hitc tunic and trousers, and 
who in the day appeals clean and well 
clothed, manages to keep up appear-: 
ances after sleeping and grovdling every 
night in lliese same garments on the 
dusty floor. It is w’onderful, too, that 
one does not hear them complain of 
colds, of rheumatism, or of fever. In . 
winter the}’ muffle themselves in sheep- 
skin or in thick blankets made in the 
mountain hamlets and sold for a trifle. 

There are numerous evidences of for- 
mer Turkish domination to be seen in 
Bucharest, — perhaps none more striking 
than the servile submission of themasses 
to any small authority, whether it be 
employed in an offensively ar|)itrary 
manner or within decent limits. The 
I>eople, although living under a consti- 
tution wonderfully liberal for Europe, 
still show that they have once been sub- 
jected to the rule of a country whose 
only law is the sword. I was amazed, 
on the occasion of the' arrival of Czar 
Alexander Jto|;pucharb8t, to see^ gen- 
darmes of w^ity driving petoants out 
of the way of the ^foceasion with^^good, 
stin^g blows from their ^Ips or with 
tb^Sauds. The fellows thus vougbly 
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B merely shrauk away, looking ro- 
ully at tlieir tormentors, 
ish arcliitecture peeps out from 
oruers in tlie Roumanian capital, 
tdiers of fruit and vegetables carry 
their wares suspended from the long, 
ungainly, and inconvenient yoke which 
one sees everyu here in Turkey ; and 
some of tlie most palatable of Mussulman 
dishes hold their place still against the 
innovations of French and Austrian 
cookery. Probably Bomania' Libera^ 
as her citizens now like to call the liber- 
ated State, will endeavor hereafter to 
dispense with everything which reminds 
it of Ottoman rule and Osmanli tyranny. 
I do not think that the Roumanians of 
the present generation feel any of that 
intense hatred of the Turk felt by the 
Servians, but they fully recognize his 
untitness for contact with modern civil- 
ization, and are glad that he is to be 
banished from the councri^is which he 
refuses to improve. 

A funei'al in Roiunania is somewhat 
startling to him who sees it for the first 
time. The dead arc borne through the 
streets, lying uncoffined, in a hearse 
whose glass sides permit every one to 
see the last of poor mortality. Jf it be 
a man be is dressed in his finest clothes ; 
if a — and especially if a young 

one — she is robed in white, and gar- 
lands of flowers, natural and artificial, 
crown her tresses or repose upon her 
bosom. Priests bearing the sacred 
emblenlfi and clad in robes such as they 
wear when officiating at the altar pre- 
cede the mourning friends, many of 
whom follow on foot. There is some- 
tbing ghastly and revolting ini this 
spectacle of the dead carried tlius 
tbroii^ the crowded sti^6li Wher- 
ever a pro^asion paasos all vehicles 
not connected with it stop, and the 
drivers reverently cross theiOi^VOs. 


Slow and solemn dirges are sometimes 
the accompauiineiit of these funeral 
parties, bands or jiortions of bands 
according their services. There is a 
wonderful wealth of affection in the im- 
pulsive Roiimaniau character, — au in- 
tense love for home, family, andfrumds; 
and grief in afllictioii is violent, un- 
reasoning, often alarmingly despairing. 

A mighty eiy of anguish went up 
from the slriekeii little country when at 
least a fourth of the brave army of 
Rounmuia was slauglitered in front 
of “Plevna, and for a time it seemed as 
if the .stay-at-home relatives would fairly 
revolt unless the government ordereil 
the survivors to return across the Dan- 
ube and risk tluunselves no more. Rut 
tliis unreasonable freak of temper whs 
fortunately of short duration. 

Rouinania’s history ha.s been stormy 
and full of striking ineidents. The 
country whi(*h is ])roj)erly Roumaiiia 
to-<]ay was tin* home of the ancient 
Dacians, wiio were of Thracian origin, 
and 1)010 a marked resemblance k) the 
Gauls. I'rajan can)e with his terrible 
legions, and the Dacians succumbed, 
and were swet)t like chaff before the 
valorous Itomans, wlio were Hushed with 
victory and a thirst for new conquests. 
The Dacians had peopled the sections 
now known as Moldavia, Wallachia, 
the Banat, Transylvania, the Bukovina 
and Bessarabia ; and as they disap- 
peared their places were tajeen by the 
colonists whom Trajan summoned from 
Italy and Spain. These colonists were 
the ancestors of tlie people who have 
finally become the Roumanian race. 
For a century or two the new province 
enjoyed such prosperity that the chroni- 
clers of the time speak of it as Dacia 
Felix. Then came the invading Goth, 
who drove out or frightened into re- 
moval large numbers of thj^cdlonbts. 
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But majority oS them remained, liv- 
ing among the Goths, Imt not mingling 
with them, until still other invaders 
euine and dispersed both Goth and 
Daeo-lioman. The latter took to the 
mountain regions, and in the great re- 
cesses of the Carpatliians nourished into 
vigor a national life which was des- 
tined to have numerous reverses, but to 
support them all with hardiliood. Tow- 
ards the latter lialf of t}>e thirteenth 
century the real Roumanians, wlio had 
of course taken something f)f the Dacian 
characUrfrom intermarriage, came down 
to the plains and began to assert tlu*m- 
selves. Under the command of two 
chiefs, Rodoli>h the Black and Dragoch, 
they eatablislied the principalities of 
A^’’allachia and IVEoldavia. This, by 
Roumanian historians, is always spoken 
of as “ the descent,’' aiid is their start- 
ing-point. Wallachia was doomed to 
possess an independent existema? but a 
sliort time: in 1393 the Turk came in, 
and the principality placed its(‘]f under 
the “ f>rotectiou ’* of the Porle. The 
Ottomans gradually strengthened tlieir 
influence until it became tyrannical rule, 
but not before then; had been many 
splendid revolts. In those wild days 
uprose “ Vlad the Devil,*’ he who 
scourged the Turks and at fme time im- 
paled twenty -five thousaml Turkish i)ris- 
oners. 

In 1/>11 Moldavia (rapitulated to the 
Turks. Her jxjople liad been able to 
resist for a much longer time than the 
Wallachians because of their mountain 
fastnesses ; but the fatal day came for 
them also. The history of the two sis- 
ter principalities for tlie next three 
centuries and a half may be divided into 
three periods — the first that during 
which, although under Ottoman suze- 
rainty, they were governed by native 
princes ; ^e second the PFauariote 


epoch,” from 1716 to 1822, 
they were goverened by foreigi^HpM 
named and maintained in power 
Porte Uand the third and present th^ 
which is sometimes called the 
manian Renaissance,” denoted by the re- 
turn to native rule, by the recognition 
of the riglits of the country by the great 
European powers, and at last by the 
declaration of independence of 1877. 
It is noteworthy that tdlylhe countries 
originally peopled by the colonist ances- 
tors of the Roumanians now have in 


tlicin large numbers of people speaking 
the Roumanian tongue ; and if King 
Charles could get a slice of Hungary, a 
good bit of Austria, and could have kept 
the Bessarabia deeded to Roumania at 


tlic time of the humiliation of Russia by 
the powers, but wliich she was coiTH'yelloip 
to give back as the prjee of her libertiei|* 
to the great Northern power, he would 
find himself ruling over more than ten 
millions of subjects. 

It is odd that these Danubian folk, 
who have borrowed so much from the 


French, did not think it worth while, by 
some clause in their constitution, t(i| 
trammel the pi^ess and the 8i)okeu word. 
They did not, and tlie result is .that 
King Charle^s knows exactly what the 
jx>ople think of him whenever b^ iinder- 
tiikes a measure likely to be unpopuRff. 
No editor or s^xiaker feels called upon 
to mince his phrases in discussing the 
inmates of the palace, the minia|^rs^ the 
judges, or the general. There is a 
‘‘ Red” i)arty in the country, and it has 
its say as often as it chooses, and some- 
times has power ih its hands. King 
Chaiies came to the throne at the 
close of a very excited and dangerous 
period in Rbutaanian affairs. Naturally 
enough there had been a Involution at 
Eucharest in 1848, when the great demo- 
enltfe wind swept over Europe and 
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[ the hinds on the far-str^tch-. 
% the Danube to a 
olitical degradation. A liberal 
on was proclaimed, and the 
^•'party daEy grew strong and 
ons. But the Turks were not 
Heline^^ see their rule shaken off, ifcnd 
they poshed Omar Pacha with a large 
' army to ^ bauks of the Danulie, de- 
posed the rulers who hod succeeded to 
the short-lived provisional govern- 
Ottnt ” of revolution, and presently 
occupiecl the two principalities con- 
jointly with the Russians. After the 
various foreign oOCUp^ous of the 
troublous times preoftdii^ and 

at the close of the Ciitn^cui v^;, Rou- 
mania hod the satisfactidi^^of sping its 
historic rights recognized, ahdf^bf finding 
ps privileges placed under the collective 
||ra§rantec of tli^j great jx^wers. In 
the temporary union of Moldavia 
mM Wallaohia was pnx’laimed at Bu- 
charest. Three years later there was a 
coup d'EtcU* The reigning prince dis- 
solved the National Assembly and sub- 
mitted a new project of law to the 
||>eople. This piinoe ihm a Colonel 
Couza, wlio was elactsd in 1859. He 
id^dicated in 1866, afUfr what may be 
fairly considered a successful reign, and 
in April of that year Prince Charles 
ifiane in, with the shadow of tlie already 
menacing power of Germany l)ehind 
him. V He was noT%ooner firmly seated 
oi|ptt|pon^ than. the present constitu- 
tion wS pttpaimed, and the union of 
Wallac|iia iw Moldavia was confirmed, 
rBOOgnized, and guaranteed by Europe. 
Boomlnia was thus created ; it re- 
mained fen her only to emancipate her- 
srif %oin the hateful sua^ihty of the 
PoitC to wlilch greedy government she 
was coiDfi||p^ to pi^ a million tr&ncs 
of tribute moiiey yeariy. 

France, Great Bri^n, Itaiyj 


‘ Turkey, and Russia were thO'^ 
retx>gnizing.and welcoming Rouif 
the world’s family. 

In a previous chapter I have six)ken 
of the national . representation. The 
election of senators by two colleges 
eomjxwed exclusively of persons having 
large fortunes is perhaps open to 
criticism ; and it might have been as 
w^ell to have given universal suffrage in 
its unadulterateil form to the whole 
l>eoplc, instead of compelling those who 
only pay small taxes to be eonteuit with 
infep>r facilities for expressing their 
^oiee. The King is of course invio- 
the eight ministers are resfxnisible 
po tlie cemntry ; and, judgirig from the 
v^ry free, criticisms winch 1 heard made 
u[x>D tliefr most innocent actions, each 
of them earns his salary, which is twelve 
thousand francs (twenty-four hundred 
dollars) yearly. All Rou mania is i\[- 
vkhxl into thirty-three judicial districts, 
presidetl over by prefects, and these 
districts are subdivided into one hun- 
dreil and sixty-four wards, which in turn 
are partitioned into two thousand and 
eighty parishes. 

King Charles, a Gerinan of the l)e8t 
tyiK*, — brave, cultured, and sympa- 
Hietic, — good-humoredly^ studied the 
Rottfluauian language, aod^ finally be- 
came master of it. This flattei’ed his 
new subjects, to whom he has attached 
himself in many other ways. In 1869 
he married tlte present queen, Eliza- 
beth, of German birth; and she also 
had the talent to make herself beloved. 
She has adopted the national costume 
— which, by the way, is exceedingly 
beautiful — as her drees on state occa- 
sions, groups the beauty and fashion 
of the land around hei^ has given a 
healthy check to the absenteeism which 
was jfast r^akfeg a 'vecoiid Ireland of 
Roumania ; and in the ter^H^ ^ays of 
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1877, when the army wns tho 

Turks, she worked unweariedly in the 
hospitals, insj)ii-in^ all other ladies hy 
h(*r exnuii>le. 

The [)alae(‘ in which Kin<; diaries 
resides in w'intm- is a mansion, 

almost wholly (h'void of (‘xt(‘ri(»r onia- 
nient. When the Ihin (’onstnntim* 
(lolesco was huildin^^ it, ;it the Iu*^in- 
itiii^' of this emittiry, his fnther c;ini(‘ to 
<‘x:imine it, and ixmiarked, ’\Iy son. 
you are foolish to hiiild stn-li enoniions 
rooms : yon can never liirlit them." 
“ Fatlua'." answered Constantine, Wh<> 
foiesaw many otlu'r tliiiiLTs l)»-sid(‘s tlie 
intr(nhiction of «zas into Ixoninania, 
am Imildimj; inr the fulun'." 

Colrseo \Nas a uohle patriot, and 
ri'ally laid tin* foundations of liic •• Koit- 
manian Kenaissanem" The national in- 
dependenee was horn and noniish<‘d in 
this somhi'c old palace. ( oltaxami. the 



the wrecks of noble edifices scatteil^^ 
alonp; the slopea and in the ghms pro\^.; 
tliat there' were other giant builders 
sides Manol tlu' Unlucky in the eldeP''" 
days. In the ancient imdropolitan 
church of Tirgoviste is tlie tomb of 
Ihshop Stephen, tin* first man who 
printed books in the TJoiimaiiian laii- 
gnagi' ; and tlu'ri' also ari' the tombs of 
Ili(“. famous Cantaeiizene family. The 
li'adcm roof of the ehnreh was melted up 
for bullets in 1H21, and was rephu'ed by 
one made* of iron. King (iiarles can 
I'l'McIi this old and moss-grown town by 
, a railway ride of about fifty Knglisli 
miles lioia ‘Bucharest to (iaieoei, and a 
*TSi\ liourjs journey thence ahmg pretty 
eoiintrv roads bordenal will) \'illages, 
on lh(* roofs of whose houses the (hei’iial . 
stork clatters and struts. 'ro-<lav Tir- 
goviste has only ti\’(‘ thousand inhabi- 


tants ; lnit there ari; i‘\'id(‘nees that it was 


summer ix'sideiic'e of royalty, was oik e a 
inonasti'iy. It is iiioix' than ^^\o een- 
furies old, and owes its origin to the 
follow ing circirnstniiees : i'wo pow<*rful 
families, the (antaeuzeiK's and the 
(Jhikas, were at deadly enmity, and 
( lu'i-ban Uantaenzene, tracked hy his 
emmiies tlirougti the forests whieli in 
old (lavs covered th(‘ hills arouml Ihieha- 
rest, built a mOhaslerv (m tlu* spot Avlu'ie 
lu' had siieeessfiilly hidden until a truce 
was (h'elared. .^Vlthough the ol 1 pih' has 
lawn I’c'stored it is still in a dila[)id.‘d(‘d 
eoiidition, and the King must have an 
easily eont(‘nU*d mind to accept it as an 
agii'cable summer home. II(‘ c:in. if lie 
])leases, go and dream away the hottest 
of (he iiunaahiBs summer days in the 
lovc'ly valley vvlnu'e stand the ruins ol 
I'irgoviste, the uiieieut capital ofWalhi- 
chia, di'serted more tiian a liuiidred and 
fifty > ears ago for less })ietures(|U(' and 
more unhealthy Buclvarest. 'rirgoviste 
is one at the^yeliest spots on earth, and 


(Hiee v('rv populous. No chronielei’ has 
given ;in exact account of its origin : 
tradition and history are at odds on this 
piMut; hut it seems certain (hat ^lirzea 
the Klder. who is a mighty figure in the 
annals of ^Vallaehia and win') heeanie the 
ruler of that province towards the close 
of tlie fourf('enth centiny, transferred the 
seat of gov(‘rnment from C’urtea Arg6su, 
where Manol and his companions had 
Kmg Ix'fore heguii tile great catlu'dral, to^ 
Tii'gov istc. iNlirzea w^as a notable w^ar- 
rior, but he doi's not seem to liave im'o- 
vent(Ml an incursion of baiUariunsyfirbitKi 
nearly cost the mnv town it» existence. 

In tile sixteenth century Michael the 
Brave fought a terrible battle with tlie 
Turks on the plain near the towm, and 
defeated the enemy. A centui^ later a 
Roumanian prince massacred all Turks 
found in the ‘neighborhood, and a year 
after tbas occnrreiK*e the MSisulinans 
such terrible reprisals that 
Tiifg<TS®& Was decimated. At the end 
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century one, of the [>ersonao;o than Rodolph the Bla<^, chief 
Citl^|||^zei|^ constnicted a superb of the Wallncliiiins at the tiu^e of the 
near the town^. It is now only a famous '•‘descent” from the tnountains. 
'COiiftieed iiMiSS of ruined subterfsin^us Roiimania leasts another ancient castle, 


chao^^(||iai8,at)4mas$lV8 pot- Lungii,” at the foot of the 

tals ; the shi0{lhei'ds in Valley Carpft^ians on a plain traversed by the 
ttiKl Willi bated‘%ir«i^ tell Btmbovitza river, on its wiiuUng way to 
the sti^n^er that it is the castle tlie Bucharest. Here once stood a noble 
ancient t^ivodas, and that it ia haunted cathedral sevca*Jil centuries old, but it 


by the spirits of the departed. At Tir- 
goviste there are one or two important 

f litAry esMdishments, and an arsenal 
3 irt«n improvised in an old monastery 


said to have been founded by no less a 


w'as thrown down by an earthquake in 
18Ub and has been replaced by one of 
the most ordinary j)ro(hK ts of the modern 
architect s imagination. 
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C'HAl’TEK KKUrry-FOUR. - 4 

Tlic Early Tlnutuaiiiaus. ^ — -The Laii;/ua”^c. — Greek Plays.-— Aj^riculture. — T^he klinor Xo'vus of 
llduniruii.t. - .Tassy. — On tlie Ik-^sarabiua Prontier. — .Galatz. — National I'laiiners, — Koiimauiaii 
>Iona.t.‘iies. 


~T~^KSPK( r fuv tlic genius of tlie early of works by" Roumaiiiau authors printed 
-LV Uoiiinanians inereases at eaeli step in the Slavic language.' It is worthy of 
vliicli one ta]v(‘8 among tlu' mins of their remark that in Ivouniania, aft in Greece^^^ 
castles ami churciies, monasteries and tin' literary rc'innssance preceded the ' 
fortresses. There is no buihh'r 9 ^the political revival and the declaration of 
race to-day who could accomplish iftny independence. A young Koumanian — 
of tin', works that seem to have hcen whose mafttery of the English language 
done with case in the, olden time. The pe^^t that,, It seems almost iif!- 

])easant puzzl('s Ids dull brain to eon-’’'' possible to believe that lie has never 
struct a llimsy cottage with th.atchcd Ix'i'U either in England or Amc'rica — 
roof and wattled sides, — a trap ^^Ili(h has made a translation ITandet mio > 


would alTord but small shclb'r in a more 
uncertain climate. Colos.sal nu'ii of 
great di'cds W(‘rc the fatlu'rs, ]>ut there 
is alim^st no I’ceord of them. No wiittm 
account in lionmaniaii can lu* found \\ itli 
an carlii'r date than the last half of the 
scvc'iilccnth (amtury. After tliat tinu' 


his nativi! tongue, and the pretty 
guage seems quiti; as well adapted" a&ij 
Italian for expressing tlie majestic versft^'' 
and graiidio.se sentiment of the monarch 
offNj^ts. 

Thf^, llouinanian is" an agreeable lan- 
guage, l)ut it is passing curious. "When 


tlu’re was a decadence of the small J first heard it ■ spoken it seemed to ■ 
liti'raiy acquirements of tlie struggling me that 1 was listening to Ereneli or 
nation. In Uie first qiuirti'i' of the '*^^paiii.sli. I hearDfcitcd intently, expect- , 
])!-(‘sent eeiiturj^' the Eoumani.'iu <'ould ji^ing to understand ; but I did not gather' 
S(‘areely ehiifllHlic dignity of a written a single idea. It ^^as vexatious, for it 
language. Gradually nu'ii of talent awiAe .-.omided familiar. Just as I was liegiQJ^ 
to the necessity of a gn'at effort for a ning to feel certain of the meaning of 
literary I'evival. 'The language to-day tlu' s]>eaki'r, around some, dnliioiis oor- 
has not a positively s(‘ttled orthograiJiy : ner, at a breakneck pace, dasli^ 
one journalist spells a disputed word "In reckless sonti'iiees and were^^yoffi my 
one manner, while liis rival insists upon reach. Peoph' are execssivKy voluble 
anotlnr; tlius much confusion arises iu Rouniania tespeeially when cursing 
and many comical blunders ensue. A their horses) ; but a stranger with a good 
newly made Xoadeniy 'Ms hard at work knowledge of Latin and eith^^ Italian 
updii a grammar and a dictionary, and or French could learn the language, Mn 
romaiK'es, jioems, and liistorieal works a few months. It is derived dir^tly 
have been published, but are read by from the rustic Latin whiok|^Trajau’s 
only a very few persons. In the old colonists spoke, but mingled M course 
'boc'k-stallB i^lucliarest I found editions with Ihj^asaiids of words and phrases 
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borrowetj from the dialects of the peo- 
ples who inhabited the country when the 
^.iConquerin^j^ Komans came. The Latin 
which the colonists brought into these 
in'ovinces was the Latin of the centre 
and north of Ibdy and tln^ neighboring 
countries, which had abaaidy iindergom* 
considerable modillcalion. There were 
great mimbi'rs of [»eople from tlie sec- 
tions now known as Spain and Portugal, 
and there were also (buds among tliese 
colonists ; so that it is not astonisluiyg that 
wonts clearly of Spaidsh or (bdlic origin 
are found sidi' by side to-day with words 
of indisputalde IV ninsular origin. l)a- 
cinn word.s are still found, and tl^p 
language is deeply indel)ted both to the 
Slavic and the Gre(‘k tongues. The 
Slavic language almost dis[)laced tlji‘ 
Roumanian !\t the time of the gr<‘at 
schism ill tlui lifteeiith c<mtui‘y. 'I'lie 
3Ioldaviaiis were so indignant at the 
decision of the Council of Florene(‘ that 
tla‘\ deposed their bishop, n'jected the 
Latin characters which they had hither- 
to used in all their printtal books, and 
ado[)ted the Slavic letters iis well as 
liturgy. It is well that the Rom.aii al- 
})ha]iet was resumed at a later day, and 
it i.-> to 1)(* hoped th^t som<‘ time iIh? 
Russians A^ill ])e w'illiiig to diNpiUiso 
with tlieir eccentric letters, \\ ITu-li j»ro- 
■1:1 iw e such actmfusing etfeet on the mind 
of him who sees tlnun for tlu‘ first time. 
Thoblindest (*ierman type' is as mdhing 
b«|Bid^p these iMiiscovile monstrosities. 
Th(‘ Slavic |ras long the otlieial language 
in itoum.anian land, (iiiuk had its 
(lay umh'r the Paiiariots at tin; end of 
tliescventeentlicentury ; ami so rapid was 
the j>rogiSess of its incursion tluit in less 
than a century it liad invaded the court, 
lh(‘ ca})ital, tlie scIkkjIs, tin; legal tril)ii- 
nals, and whole administration. 'I'lie 
reaction began with this century, and 
the triumph of the Roumanian speech 


mai’ be coiisiderinl pei maucnt, although 
possibly many of the prominent Greek 
eiti/ams of Riieharest would not consent 
to tliis iiroposition. Tin* Grt'ek so(‘i(‘ty 
of tlu‘ principality is liighly cultured, 
relined, and widi-to-do. I attemhal sev- 
(U*al represcmtatioiis of Greek i)lays in 
liueharest. One of them, which was 
given lu'fore a v('ry large audiene(“, — in 
which, by the ivay, J did not ohservi; a 
siimle Russian soldier o?- otlieiu", — was a 
spiritt'd drama rej)reseut iiig tlu* uprising 
of the (7 reeks against tlii'ir opi)ressors 
and'!Joreshadowing the c;dl to ai’iiis for 
j,,the sneeor of those Gi’i'chs in d'lies- 
feuly and ('i’et(' still under llu' baibarous 
domf^^n of the Turk. There ai(' Itm 
thousand (Ireeks in Roiimania, ami they 
liavi* luauiof substaiitialK(*r\ i(a' in [uoinot- 
iiig insurnu'tioii in the jirovims's of 'I'ur- 
key in Lmo[)e. Many a hard blowsti uek 
for fit‘ed<»iii has b(‘(‘n remdered possibh^ 
l>v their gem'rous gifts of money. \ ol- 
umes ill Greek are (K-eiisionally priiite(l 
ill Ivoumauiu, and tlaaitre }U'ogrammes 
ami muvspupm-s, in the pn'tliest of Oi'e- 
eiau type.*, are si'cn on all the cdfi tnlih's. 

King Charles is (*nrm‘st in emb'avors 
to ]»romot(' tlu* growth of literature, 
ami olTered a Ijamlsoiue ])riz(* for llu* 
b<‘st history of the partieipiit ion of 
Rouniauia in the war of 1^77. The lan- 
guage is well adapted to ])oetieal I'Xprcrs- 
sioii : it is graceful, Ib'xible, and lends 
itself readily to the eoneeits of metaphor 
and the rhythmical fancies so indispensa- 
l>le to true poetry. Then^ is something 
of Hie wi](]m‘s.s and the weiidni'ss of tlu* 
great }»lains on which it is spoken in its 
f(n-m. In ol»Jurgation ami invective it Is 
so worKh‘rfully elastic tliat the stage- 
drivers of the Paeific coast and of Texas 
would retire from the licdd in despair 
after having once heard a AVbdlaehian 
teamster wluin thoroughly angry with his ^ 
Jiorses. The utter whiins^pdity of the 
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exprcssioiiri used, and with which one 
becomes familiar in travelling day after 
day thiough tlu' eounti-y, wms some- 
times so overwhelming that my compan- 
ions and I were com))e]h‘d to roar wdth 
laughtiM' when we should have r<d>roved 
our (Irivt'r for want of res|)ect both for 
us and his ticaists. 

S(‘V(‘n hundred thousand families live 
by agrienltin-e in Rournania, and all the 
others who laboi* aia* ('iigaged in trade, 
for manufacture's make no pi'ogn'ss. No 
native capitalist will risk competition 
w'ith Austria, Ihigland, Russiai', and 
I'' ranee'. If the ge)ve'riiment woulel but 
intimate to the' three hundre'el thousand 
gypsies in the' principality that they 
must work e*r be treateel as vagabemels 
aiH' se'iwe'd in e)the'r e'ountrie's. pre)elue*lie)n 
might be' I'e'markably iin'ie^ascel. Tin' 
<i\])sy has iiK'e'hanieail tale'ut. anel woulel 
mak'(' a gooel e.>j)e'i‘ativc. lint the Rou- 
manians say that he* wenild bre'ak his 
lie'ai't if e)bliged to laboi- lbi- a e-e*rl.‘iin 
niimbe'r e)f he)in‘s elaily ; that he' woulel 
foi-gct. his task, and wanele'r .'iway in the 
ti’ack e)f any sunbe'am withenit the' slight- 
e'st ide'a that he wans eloing anything 
wre)ng. About thre'e'-tlfths e>fthe' ('ne)r- 
me)us jime>unt e)f cei’e'als prodne-e'el in the' 
(‘ountrv art' consumt'e! at home' ; the rest 
is e'xporteel te> iu‘ighbe>ring e'emnti ie's. A 
bael se'uson foi* e*rops anel a pt'stile'iie'e 
among the cattle' wemlel ))lae'e hunelre'els 
of thousands of Roumanians in elangcr 
of starvatiem. The ce)untrv nmst have 
manufact ure'K befe)! e it can attain to any- 
thing like' se)lid pre)spe'i ity . 

It is strangr' that a lanel wht're mann- 
facturing is almost unknown slu)uld have 
a large' number of i)opulous towns, 
rialatz, e)n the Danube, has eighty thou- 
Band inhabitants ; Jassy, w hich may fairly 
be cemsielereel the chief city e)f D])per 
Rournania (t)ld JNIolelavia), has ninety 
thousand. Although my impressiems of 


Jassy are somewhat less enthusiastic 
than tliC}' would h.ave l>e*en hael not abso- 
lutely ])ouring showers of lain jiartialljij. 
damped them, I left the old me'tropolls 
of the ancient Dae'ians conviimcel that its 
])ee)ple were enterprising, libe'ial, and 
likely 1e) have an important ceimmercial 
future. The principal stree'ts are* hand- 
somely ]>av('d wnth asphalt, laid down 
as wa*ll as in Paris ; here ami there I 
spied a mansion of w hich Fifth Ave'nue 
or Ilcacon street might be jiroud ; anel 
the public buildings we're models of so- 
lidity and ceimfort. The hotels do not 
merit the' ,>ame comiiliment. I thought 
tlu' court-yard of the inn at rias.sy the 
most uninviting idace I had ever entered 
w lam 1 eame into it one rainy afternoon : 
the' mnel wgis almost knee-deep; the 
hoi’se's Iloundcred tlireiugh it, snorting'* 
angrily; some^ lialf-bi'oken yaaJ/A’s, clad’ 
in gre'asy fur eaiats, were harnessing vi- 
cious-looking beasts, putting the high 
woode'u collars, dee'orated with be'lls, em 
them. I began to fancy that I had 
made a mistake in my reckoning and had 
slippe'd ove'i’ the Russian frontier. As I 
trampl'd across the wooden g.'illery w hich 
ran aroiiml the? exterior of the hotel’s 
second story, servants in blue llowdng 
Ironse'rs tucked into ('iiormous boots, 
in ri'd or green blouse's tied at the throat 
with gayly colored c'ords, and with bushy 
hair hanging low' dowm upon the'ir fore- 
lu'ads, rose from tlu'ir seals before their 
masters’ doors and stood bowing obse- 
(juiously until I had ]>assed. It seemed 
like a leaf out of one of Tourgue.'''m'ff’s 
trans('ri[)ts of Russian life. In the vast 
bedroom offered me stood a mighty 
porcelain stove, — a veritable' monument, 
extending to the ceiling, and [irovided 
W'ith such a labyi'inth of white'w\ashed 
pipes that it resembh'd an ejf^an rathei 
than a heating apjiaratus. In the din- 
ing-rocflm the landlorel seemed astonished 
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because the small j?lass of cordial with 
which the Kussians usually begin a meal 
Was refused, lie eoiniiu'iited on the re- 
fusal, seemed to think that it argued a 
lack of good s('nse, and jnesently asked 
me if I were an Austrian. 

It is not astonishing that Jassy has a 
Ruvssian iiu])rint, for it is l>ut a short 
distance from Ihn fronti^n- of tie' giaait 
noithern ('iniiire. and has laam o<*eupied 
many timns by tin* troops of the Czars. 
As in tli(' war of 1^77 it was tlie lirst 
plaet' into which a force was thrown 
afte r flu' \arious jnissages of the Pruth. 
from tlu' laginning of the eighlceiitli 
<'entuia to llu' mid<lle of the nineteenth. 
At tile time of inv spring visit Hussian 
ottiian s were already there, buying foragi* 
for the army soon to an ive. .V French 
writm' rt'couuts fhtit on one oeea.->i<)n a 
Muscoviti' (General (in times p.ast, be it 
undei'stood ) learned that there \\<‘re n<»t 
catth' enough to <lraw the tran^poi't 
wagons from Jiissy on towards tli(‘ Dan- 
ube. " W(‘ll, tlien, we niusi liitch ii[) 
the boyard-. ” {th(' Roumanian aristoc- 
racy)* said tills liv(‘lY tb-mu'ai. J'ln^ 
Piiiici* dt‘ TJgin', in his corrt‘Si)ondence 
from Jas>y, in 17HS, tells a goo<l m.any 
stories wiiich <h.) not la'lle'-t credit <m lli(' 
^■ondu(‘t of till' ICissians Perhaps a 
certain rude iioilliern impatienc<‘ of the 
slow, shiftless ciiar.actcr of the Koiima- 
ni.an ]K*as;uitrv was the cause of sonu* 
8e\ere Ru.s,sian measure's. 

Jasey, like Ruchar‘‘st, is very rich in 
churchc's and in la'lics. Roumania is 
e\erywdiere j)roA'ided with a))out ten 
times as many churches as the^ jx'oph; 
can use. Tin* forms of religion in all 
sections of tin; count ly scann tf> })romote 
the growth of inmimerabli^ monasteries, 
shrines, cathedr.als, and minor houses 
of worBht|>. The ‘‘Three Hierarchs,” 
the only worthy rival of the massive and 
exquisite cathedral of Arg^su, rears its 


proud front in Jassy. The inhabitant^. 
*^tell you wdth mucli jemphasis that it is 
“ und('r tlu' invocation of St. Gregory, 
'St. ('hrysostom, and St. John,” and 
swell with enthusiasm as they jioint to 
its light and graec'fiil towers, the ara- 
lH‘S(pi<‘s on the gigantic walls, and tli<‘ 
silv('r hniips in tlu' thrc'C' long and sombre 
naves, ligliling but faintly the poitrait 
of the elmrcli’s foundt'i-, ‘‘ Basil the 
Avlios(‘ vi'i v history most of the 
eiliz('iis liiive iii'vi r ht eid, Imt who, they. 
v:igu('lv s:iv, “ was a giv'at man and had 
si'ventecii childn ii.” d'iic J'hree Hic'- 
rarelis and St. Xielmlas — a uion.'istery 
built^iii 1171 byStei>h('U tlu'fJrcat — are 
tin' relief womh'ie of -lassy. Rriiiei's 
and tiioir r(‘i.*(iiici'> ha\’e n)o^’ed to Buelia- 
rcst, and their jiiaii'-ioiis. (liLfiiiilt'd with 
tile tilh' of •• palaces,” hava* fiillcii into 
the hands of the .bovs. 'The Ib'brcw 
tlirivi'S at .la>''>\. 1 had t!i(' liouoi- of 

being prcs(‘nlc<l to tlu* priiici])al liaiilvci’ 
of th.'it pcrNiiasifin in tlu* t(»wu, and sat 
witli him in his ollict* on Sunday to 
him altciul to laisiiu'ss. Iu)iig-beard('d 
iiu'ii. clad ill s!\ull-caps and gab;ti‘( lines, 
hovered about, s(*f*l<iug his ))n‘S(‘iiee 
eagerly, and a gi'oiij) of tln'in enimgi'd 
ii: eon vejsation oinamented aiul ein- 
])h.a.si/u*d by slati-ly vestures was unlike 
anytliiiig to b<‘ seen in wc'stern I'diropi*. 
Poor J<*wH ;ind iiah'sciibably filthv and 
j heiimatiir gyj>sy beggars .‘diounded, and 
made the air ring with th(*ir appi'als for 
alms. J'he melanelioly .sect lu'relofoi-e 
alluded to as sclf-rnutihitors flourislH's 
in this town and poss»*ss(‘s a ehuri'li. 
Tliesi; jK'ople were driven out of Russia, 
but have nev(*r been refused pi'rmissioti 
to remain in Roumania or in Bulgaria, 
in which latter eountrv there are many. 

Wretched as the eji\ irons of Jassy 
appear wlieii soaked with rain, when the 
cotRiges seem about to float awayi 
through the tall grass, atM} when the 
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philosophical stork, calmly perched on 
one leg, seems tavhavc decided, after 
due survey, that it is about time to go 
somewhere els^, — in summer these same' 
fields arc ravishiiigly beautiful. The 
bills are covered witli t!ow(‘rs, the plains 
with abundant cro})s. Hiding along the 
roads leading to ]iucb.‘U(*Ht, oi* out toward 
th(‘ Austrian Hukovina, om^ conu^s every 
few minutes uixui sonu! rustic bind who 
is in dress and figure* almost flic* c-xact 
counterpart of the captive warriors to bo 
set^n.on the bas-reliefs of the famous 
Trajan Column. The* type has ('banged 
little if any in tw(*nty centuric's. It 
sc'c'ins im])ossibb‘ that such specimens of 
humanity as these* blaiik-fac'ed tillers 
should mtike the* landscape* blossom thus 
with plent\ . But Ibc'v do it, and if 
(‘(]ueat(*d would aee(mii>risli far grc'atc'r 
woudc'rs. 

From flassy a pietui’c'scpu* and littlc*- 
frecpu'utc'd road leads to Bolgrad, a 
(juainf, town of ten thousand iuliabitant>, 
situat(*d in that portion of Bessarabia 
e(*(k‘d )»y a treaty to Russia, only to Ik* 
re-ec*ded, by the 'rrc*aty of I’aris, to Mol- 
davia, am] to be again handed ovc*r to 
Russia by King ('harl(*s <»f Roiimauia, 
in exchange for the I )obrudseha, which 
had been wr(*sted from tlie 'Turks in 
Bulgaria, The* population in this Bc'ssa- 
rabian land, which Russia has so long 
coveted, is distinctly Ibmmauian. The 
men are ratlier more manly in bc*aring 
than theii* brethren of other sections; 
they have* broad foreheads, frank eyes, 
long, coarse hair, dense black mustaches, 
W(*ll -turned limbs, and generally carry 
weajions. But tbc'v live in hideous little 
cabins, unfit for the habitations of cattle, 
banked with mud and furuish(‘d inside 
with the rudest articles of jirinui neces- 
sity. In winter, wh(*n the heavy snows 
cover the roadways so deeply that loco- 
motion is jj^fpext to impossible, these 


worthies dbibernate in their villages. 
They protect themselves from the cold' 
by sheepskin coats and huge shaggy l 
mantles. The women arc dull, subrais^ 
sive, and rarely pretty. Tiiere are one 
hundred and forty thousand inhabitants 
in Bessarabia, and Kbig Charles thought 
so much of them that he considered him- 
s(*lf a loser by taking the Dobrudscha, 
which gave him two hundred thousand 
subjects. 

Iktween Bucharest and Jassy, on or 
near the line of rail leading to the Rus- 
sian frontier, there are many important 
and interesting towns, rendered doubly 
attruetivc of lat(' by the fact that war 
has just swe^it through them oi* hov(‘r(*d 
n<*ar tlu‘m. The land is rich with son- 
V(*nirs of othei’ campaigns than those of 
Itussians. 'The peasant now' and tbeu 
um*arths somi* coin or bronze or brass 
ornament bearing the ('tllgy of Alexan- 
der the Creat, w ho once made an ('X[)C- 
dition into l)a(*ia. On mountaiu slo[)es 
an* tlu' traces of old cities whose* his- 
tory no man kianvs, and ('xcavations 
among the half-buri(*d w'alls of tlu* long- 
forgotten t(*m[)les and [lalaces bring to 
light iiottcries, glass, ]»ones of domestic 
jinimals, stone wi'apons. and bits of etli- 
gies in metnl, so cori'oded that they can- 
not be distinguished. The earth is here 
a vast tomb of dead-and-gone civiliza- 
tions, w'ars, and coiKpiests ; it is traiuiuil 
as the (‘(*nturi(‘s roll on, aw'aiting the 
signal for another jieriod of fruition. 
At the noted Barbosi — one of the first 
pla(‘es to become ceh'brated in 1877, 
because the Russians s(‘ized upon a 
bridge there in time to jirotect it against 
a descent meditated by the* captains of 
Turkish monitors — are the remains of a 
vast Roman intrenched camp and for- 
tresses, The churches iuG.alatz and the 
ramparte in Braila are built of the mas- 
sive sfeies taken from the walls which 
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the elder Romans jnled up as memorials 
of their valor, and ^iiai'antecs of tl)eir 
reward for it. ('atacond)s containing 
has-reliefs, iirris, stntiudtes, and inscrip- 
tions weu' also disco\fi'cd at Rarhosi 
during the last centurv. (ddat/. near 
Barhosi, is rcnoviu-d chicdly ft)r })ossess- 
ing tiie tomb of Mazciipa and as an im- 
portant coniiueicial ]>oit. Tin* (Iita^ks 
are (piite as numerous and ]M>werful 
theia^ :is in Bucharest, and in the first 
quarter of this (*cutui‘y rose witli grt'at 
spii'it scvmad tiiiu's against tlu' 'I'urks. 
on on(‘ occasion slaving liundrcils before 
their wratli was ap[)eas(‘d. 'I'Ih' Mus- 
sulimins were not slow at reprisal. IIou 
mauv times has tin* water of (he Danula* 
b<H‘n crimsoned with tlu' lilood of 
battle ! Yet the majestic rivi'r Hows 
through lands which s(*em to have beem 
int<auled for the home of <*ternal piaicm 
Let us hope that with tlu' now (a-a of 
])i()gress will come frt'cdom from all 
barbaric smuggles such as in tinu^ past 
have made Servia. Roumania, and Bul- 
gaiia a veritabh' “ dark and bloody 
ground ’’ in I’hirope. 

Bucharest has a line nati(»nal museum, 
wliicli lias been griaatly enrichc'd within 
the last few years by the c(dlcctions of 
anti(|uiti(‘S unearthcal by tin; delving 
})easants. At first the Walla(;hs did not 
fancy these things worth j)ri‘s(*rving. 
The farmer broke uj) statu(;s to use them 
R)r boundary stones, and th(‘ teamster 
who found a rusty coin whih; lighting 
liis evening camp-lire spurned it away be- 
cause it was not bright and new, like the 
lenaud b(ini — the Roiimaniaii francs and 
centimes — of the present day. An 
eminent arch mol ogist, named C>dobesc(j, 
who lias written much on the subject of 
the tumuli scattered everywlien! in lion- 
mania, believes that a careful search 
would bring to light many article's be- 
hmgin;; to the Stone and Brou/Se Ages. 


In the eastern flanks of the Carpathians 
lie buried seends which were unknown 
to Herodotus liimself, and upon which 
W'c niav some day stumbhu If the 
newly emancipated principality is p(;r- 
initted lo enjoy ]HTmaiHmt peace im- 
jiortant dis(‘ov(‘ri( s will b(‘ made w ithin 
its limits in tlu' course of a few yiairs. 
In addition to tin* tri'asnrt's in llu‘ Bu- 
charest imiseiim seveial priuei's and one 
or two wealthy private' citizens have 
rich collections of ('oins, statiU's, and 
vases, which serve* le> illnslratc the his- 
tory of the earlie st ye'ais of the Christian 
era. 

In all the* Ivotimaniaii towns uhi('h I'ise 
abeevc the digjiity of N'ilhige's tlu'i’c is a 
large; ('lass of pi'rseuis who do nothing 
from ye'ar’s end to ye-ar's end. How 
the'V exist is :i puzzle* past eomju'i'hcn- 
sion. In Lleucsci, whie'h was tor .some 
time' tilt' ht'ael-epiarlc'rs of the C'zar 
.-Mexandt'r anel Ihe'tlrand I )nk(' Nicholas 
at the be'ginning of llu* Jbissian (‘ainpaigii 
against 'riirkt'V. theie' wt'ri' hundreels 
of familie'S ('njeyying h'isure', but witlxmt 
.‘iny visible nu'aus ejf support. 'Llie 
liusbauds sat !ill elay in the* ce/c,s smeik- 
ing cigare'tte's and discussing the situ- 
ation, or reeline'el on be'iiehi'S in their 
gardens indolently e'lijoying tlu* soft, 
spring bre'czes. dheir wivt's and 
daugliters appt'ured te» outeh) tlu'ir nat- 
ural ])rote(*tois in laziness. Yet all 
wen; well dresse'd, and e've'ii made a 
(s'llain pi't'tension to st^le, atT(*eting to 
sneer at the rough, homely wmvs of 
some of tlie nortliern folk who had 
come dowm to fight the Turk. The 
dews (routrolled the trade. Tin; Rou- 
manian felt himself too fine, evidently, 
to S(‘ll linen coats at ten fiiuic.s ai)ie(;e 
and bottles of (!olored \vaU;r labelled 
‘‘ Bordeaux ” at the same jiriee to the 
Russian m \v-(;omers. In (riurgevo the 
sanie lazy, listless class was to he seen 
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everywhere, and seemed too idle to move 
out of the way of the bombardment. 
At Sirnnitza, Master Nieolai,with whom 
for a &liort time I had the jdeasure of 
residing, endeavored to explain his eir- 
cumstanees. “ The crops, you see, 
bring in a little,’' he said; “the fowls 
a little more ; once in a wliile I sell a 
butt of wine : and, Moji Dieii ! one does 
not n(‘(‘d much money after all.” This 
was eminently tine in INIastAM' Nicolai’s 
case, for h(‘ BcenuHl to livi* uinni air and 
cigaretUi smoke. 1 lu'ver saw him at 
table during my visit, and it is my firm 
belief that in a wta'k he did not <‘onsum(* 
as much solid fo<Kl sus a full-grown Eng- 
lish or American lad would eat in a 
single day. 

Tow’iis like Ploii^sci, (iiurgevo, ('rai- 
ova, Slatina, all hav(‘ a ccitain smart- 
ness, and take their tone from Bu- 
charest ; but tlunv is no solid prosperity 
in them. Morals an* rather lo(>scr than 
the iK'st class of Koumaiiians would hlo' 
to admit. !Money is t(H> pow’crful, and 
will buy almost anything. A lidle 
money wall shake an obstacle to the 
completion of a contract, — will s(‘cure 
exceptional privilege and honor; a gri‘at 
deal of money makes all op])osition to 
one’s wishes vanish as by magic. Ve- 
nality is not .so marked in tlu‘ peasantry 
as it is ill the middle classes. Of the 
corruption of society in the principal 
towns much has In’cii said and wiitten. 
It is as bad as it can 1 k' ; but the Hun- 
garians and Austrians, wdio S[)end mu<‘h 
of their time in critiinsing tlie Houina- 
nians, are quite as faulty as the inhabi- 
tants of the little Kingdom. Divoriv 
is easy and frequent throughout Kou- 
mania. There is little or no violent ven- 
geance practised in cases of domestic 
infelicity. The exterior of society is 
spotless ; and the stranger spending a 
few days among the people would fancy 


them absolutely undisturbed by any ir- 
regularities of conduct. King Charles 
and his wife have always given an ex- 
amjde of the utmost devotion to the 
sacredness of the family tie, and as a 
natural consequence are universally 
loved and I’cspected by the members of 
refined societ}' in the state. 

Almost every Rrinmanian town, small 
and huge, |X)ssesses innumerable gar- 
dens, wdiich in summer make even the 
ordinary dwellings agrei^able residences. 
In winter the wikkIcu houses are not 
(piite so ])l(‘asant, for the VVallaidi under- 
stands as poorly as the Italian how to 
warm himself, and he growls all through 
the sevcTC cold season, which he con- 
siders as a kind of penanci*. With the 
eess;ition of the spring rains his serenity 
of temjMT r(‘tiirns. Each towm has its 
gypsy (piarler. and the tviH*s seen there 
are simply indescribable. ?vleii and 
w'omc'n of this class have extremidy prim- 
itiv(* id(‘ius with regard to clothing, and 
a p[K‘ar absolutely devoid of shame. For 
four hundred and fifty veal's theTsigane 
has bia'ii knowm in Uoumania, and the 
race has made little or no improvement 
in that time. Thegy[)sie8 still steal when 
they dare, ))vg when they can, and work 
only when obliged. 

The country is ju! ri(;h in monasteries as 
in (‘hnrelies. Wliat a wonderful field arc 
thesi' grand Cariiathiaiis for the painter, 
wdio as ycthas left them imexplored ! The 
crags, crowmedw'ith turrets and ramparts ; 
the immense forests, which extend from 
siK>w-ea[)pcd summits to vales where the 
grass is always green ; tlic ])aths wduding 
along verges of awful [ireciiiiccs ; the 
tiny villages, when* shc[)herds come to 
slcej) at night, and where the only per- 
sons who have ever seen peoiilt; from 
western P^urope are the soldiers and the 
priests, who mayhap have travelled a 
little ; the exquisite sunsets filled with 
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scmi-tropicnl s[)](‘iidors, wliicli flood and 
traiisflgin’(‘ tlu* varil rouiitrv side, — all aro 
new and wonderful, and otTtu' ten thou- 
sand elianns to liiin who is weary of 
Switzerland and tlie Alps, tiie Scot- 
tish liiglilands, and the woods of Fontiiine* 
hh'au. Dc'spite the rjiins whieli followed 
me wIk'u I threaded the [aitiis in tln^ 
neighl)orh<H)d of snp(*rh old Niaintzo’s 
fortress and inonasU’rv. only six hours' 
ride hy diligenee from a convenient point 
on the railway fi’om llneharest to Jits.sy, 
I r('tnrned enchanted w'ith the beauties 
of tiie C’aj pathian range'. I do not )’e- 
mernber in which of the novt'ls of Onida 
there is a des(‘ription of this Ihannanian 
mountain eountrv and one of the monas- 
teri('s in an almost inaccessible nook ; but 
I know tliat in journeyingalK>ut the moun- 
tains it s('('mcd to me that she Innl not 
exaggerated, and tiiat, lu'i’ rlnqisody was 
•full rtf pi'ofoun<l truth. 

Niamtzo is tlic chief of Ihaimanian 
historieel iiionavsteri(‘s. Its belUrang to 
call the faithful rnopks to ])raycr a hun- 
dred Years before* Columbus <li^covcr('d 
America, yet sonic I'f massive walU 
are still in good cr)ndition. d’iie s;ivagc 
grandeur of its site, in a among 

high mountains tipped with miow. with 
fir-trees standing round about it like* .sol- 
emn seutim'Is. is sullicieiitly inijire.ssive ; 
but the eilitici' is more striking than its 
surroundings. To-day it has two 
chiirehes. ten bell-lowers, and (i\(' or six 
hundred nujnk.s. d’liese lead a lalaiiions 
albeit rather irres[»onsible ('xistenec*. 
Tin; old fortress iK'ar it was erecttal in 
the thirteenth eeiitiirv, by a bodyof Ten- 
ton.s wfiom a Hungarian king liad em- 
ployed to cheek the inenrsions of the 
Tartars, and lienee the nann* of Ixdh 
fort and monastery, for Nianitzo, or 
N('iiiizK^\\\ Koiiinanian means “German.'' 
Afb'r the Germans who liuilt it had 
passed away, Niamtzo was the scene of 


many liloody battles, d'radition informs 
us that Stephen the Great, unfortunate 
in battle with the Turks, fled toward the 
forire.ss, hut tliat his mother Helen com- 
manded the gab's to be shut in liis face, 
eryiiig out that nnb'.ss he came home 
victor he was no son of hers. ANdiere- 
Ujx>n this dutiful son recovered his pres- 
ence of mind, and, rallying his flying 
men, tnnu'dand inflicted np(m the 'I'lu ks 
a ehastisenieiil. whieli the Osmaiili nation 
rememlu'rs to this duy. 

Niamtzo possess(;s various buildings 
of nioro or h'ss modi'rn eonstruetion — 
an insam* asUnni. :m<l om* or two (‘loth 
factories m which tlie monks labor. 
Not far from the old nionastcrv is a 
f.'unons eonvi'iU for wonuai, distingnished 
fi'om .similar insl itiit ions in Ibmian Cath- 
olic eoniitiT's bv tlie exlta'im* fri'edom 
of tlie inmates. I’liis eouveiit of Agafiia 
has contained as many as (i\'e Inmdri'd 
“nuns” at a time, all l>elonging to tin* 
np|)cr r.inks of soeiiUy. Nom* of tliest* 
ladies eous!dei(‘d t lieinsi'hi's as hound 
lo ghostly vows, and .\gapia and other 
eoiiveiil.s b(M‘ame tie* (a'lilri'S of so mneh 
intrigue that the gov(‘rnment was com- 
pelled some xa ais sinei* to tilaee la'- 
strietions upon them. 'I'he eh'rgv aided 
the secular oflieials to n'form manv 
scandalous lapses from discipline in 
the.se establishments. .Sojourn in the 
e<mvent, once adopt(‘(l, is for life, and 
many rich Roumanian families saeiilice 
om* of tlu'ir daughters that IIk'v may 
have more wealth for thi‘ child thi'y love 
bent. The revenni's of both tlu* moinus- 
teries andeonvi'iitsan'imormouH. Niamt- 
zo, which was at one tinu; tinder tlie 
Hpecial probHition of the* emtKTor of 
RuH.sia, disjKiseH of nearly nine hundred 
thousand francs yearly, and Agapia's in- 
come IS one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand fratns. There are many convents 
in the mountains near Niamtzo, and 
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CHAm:i{ EIGHTY-FIVE. 

With the Kiis-^ians in Jhiljaria. — On the Danuhe. — .Sinuiit/,a. — The Kvtctnpomneoiis Imperial llenJ- 
Qmirtci'i. — I'lie I'aily ( iimpui^n in Hul^'anu. - - Sin;jiii^’^ of tlie RuHsiun Iruop'i. — 'Aistova. — Bui- 
'.'■anaji Men. riu' T'u iinns. — Manners nf the Ilu-.'^ian Annv Otftoorfi. — Tlic (iraiul Dulse Nicholas. 
- Tlie MUlei bkotn'loti. — The liU'-’sian Ihnjtcror in the I'ield, 


A S ] apjiroachctl Siinnitza just at 
dusk (»ijf ill JiiiHa 1H77, 

I saw a Iniii^ litK' of lircs lilazino- on tla* 
hills lH‘voti(] i1k“ DantilM* and hail<*d 
tlaan with joy. ddioy wt rt* the fniuaal 
pvesof Turkish (fppression, the beacon 
lio-jits of lilnaly and law in the East; 
Ihoy denoted the presence of the new 
CTUsader.s. llie sturdy Hiissians. 

At tlie foot of the littl(‘ hill down wliieh 
my rude wa^on was rattling a lar^e camp 
was loeattal. IJerlits ^deanual from tiny 
tents, 'Ida* clash of arms and th(‘ murmur 
of thousands of voices wen* Itorm' witli 
the stitlinit dust to my eai’s. For days 1 
had li\ed in dust, luid Ijicatlnal it, liad 
drunk it in my ttai, and eaten it tNith 
m}' lull'd imaad and harder Roumanian 
chee.se. I had sh‘pt in it in tiithy khans, 
in tlltliier villaires, wher(‘ half-orown 
l)oys and twirls ran aliout nake<l. I was 
coatial with dust. When I moved clouds 
arose around me. AVIum a (lossaek jia- 
trol jia^sed, spectral in tlie ^atherin^ 
darkness, he left liehind him a jiillar of 
dust which siauncal to mount to the very 
skies. Interininable wagon trains, drawn 
by shaggy, ilbtenipered Russian 'horses, 
wallowed in tlie wearisome highways 
which stret(;hed for miles acros.s the 
treeless wastes. Artillery creaked 
slowly forward. • 

As we drove into the diminutive town 
we found ourselves in the midst of a 
shouting, bustling crowd of Hebrew 
merchants crazy for gain ; Kouraaiiian 


teainst(‘rs, lu'oad-hatted, gloomy, and 
dazed by tlu* sju'ctacle of tlu' thousands 
of strautjers who iiad suddenly iin adtal 
th<‘ir country : Itussian geiu'ral.s followed 
by stalls whose uniforms had oma; 
beim brilliant, but were now indescriba- 
bly dusl\ and norn : and genial, amiabh‘ 
Museoiite inranlr}-num trudging philo- 
sophically along the loatls, hunting in 
vain for ibod. fm- medicim*, for water, 
for wine, — for e\ er\ thing. In those June 
days Simnitz.a w;is pnahninently tin* 
])lac(' wIhu'c nothing \v:us to lx* had at 
any jirice. J*'ood was (jiiiti* out of lh(‘ 
(jnestion. 'J'he ai'iny passing by bi'oiight 
its <*atll(‘ witli it ; liread was unhiaird of; 
tin- soldit')' subsisted on tin' ration of 
soup, witli a huge I'onnd of beef, whi<*h 
tin* regimental cooks seiv**<l out to him 
daily. Rut the civilian? For him there 
was no foo<l, unless he had brought it a 
hundred miles, unless his servants could 
cook it, and unless those si*rvants could 
go half a mill* from town to (iroiaire tlie 
fm*l with which to make; tin* lire. All 
this we l(‘arned within ten minutes after 
our ai'i'ival in Simnit/.a. 

There was a hob*l — ji vast, ramliling 
Btru(*tur(‘, with long galleries out of 
wliieh clianibers opi-ned sonu'what like 
cells in a penitentiary ; but thiswuis full. 
Tlu‘ shuniing landloril sei'ined to take 
malicious ))leasure in riTusing all de- 
mands. Threats, entreaties, money, were 
of no a’ ail. Even the stable-yard was 
crowded with Russian wagons, and Cos- 
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sucks were lying about on the straw 
fiinokiug, and singing quaint songs winch 
stirnal one’s poetic sense curiously. A 
bath, clean clothes, something U) eat, 
and a few hours of repose would have 
enabled one to enter thoroughly into 
the s[)irit of the scene. But one might 
as well have asked for the moon or the 
chask*. rh'iades or the sewthing Orion. 

Ill sheer des[>eration T went witli my 
companion, wliile the servants prose- 
cuted their search for Ix'd and bonrd, 
to the long [)laU‘au near the Danube 
shore. 'TIk; moon had arisen, and lai- 
abh'd us to s(*(‘ th(‘ gnait silent riv(*r 
tlowing steadily and majestically p.ast 
the islands and the steeji banks oppo- 
site, as serene as if no giaad battle liad 
ever Ix'en fought near it. A long line 
of gUauHs iiidieat(‘d the positiiui of the 
bridge of boats i'stal>lished aftei* the 
d'lU’ks had b(‘eu dri\(‘n from tlu' hills 
of Sistova. Nmiii'rous eorrt'spoixlenls 
of English and French newspapers who 
presently joined us said that on tlu' Bul- 
garian bank abundant food and c‘\<-el- 
leut wine were to ]>e found. 'This was 
aggravation. ^\’e sighed for tlie prom- 
ised land, spmit tla* night in a wridelusl 
apology for a ehamlu'r infesteil tyv 
tli'as and other small vm'inin, and awolui 
in'xt morning unrefri^shed. e then 
presential ourselves at the Imperial he.ad- 
quartm-s. 

In a large enelosuit* on a blulT near 
the Danube majesty and authoiit} had 
Iiitehed tlieir tents, and directly oppo- 
site tluuu were numerous ambiilanees, 
in W'hieh lay the brave fellows wounded 
in the attack on Sistova. (drand duke, 
high ohlcer t)f justiein and jiriuee, gen- 
erals of division and aid(\s-(h‘-eami> waaa' 
lodged under canvas covers, beneath 
which the dust cruelly erejit. By day 
the sun scorched tlu' uuha})py crusad- 
ers ; by night a cold w ind blesv from the 


river and chilled them. The Czar of all the 
Russias skqit in a disused hospital fi,nd 
ate his dinner in a marquee. Sometimoft 
the dust was half au inch thick on the 
plates on the Impeiial table. At noon 
lunch was served for all gentlemen at- 
tached to the head-quarters ; in tlau'ven- 
iiig the Emperor seleett^d his guests. The 
foreign military oikic/ick, the journalists, 
and the artists set up their tents and 
shifkd for tluMusel ves. They longed for 
the delinite advance into Bulgaria, for 
inaction and privation togtdher were 
simply intolerable. 

livery day, oxer the iK>orIy traced 
highwny huidiug from Giurgevo to Sim- 
nitza., came thousands of troops, grimly 
b(‘uding to their work, setting their faces 
sternly to tluf Eiust. We never tired of 
watching the solid iufaiitrv-men as they 
l)lodded by, now answering the saluta- 
tion of a Gemu'ul with a shout wdiicii 
made om‘’s lauirt Ixuit faster than usual, 
now singing almost leverently in chorus. 
Tile ('ossaeks were our chief deliglit.. 
Dust and fatigue seoimxl to IniTe no 
power to choke the harmony whi(‘li welled 
up melodiously, as from the ])ipes of a 
mighty organ, w'henevau’ a Cossack reg- 
iimmt hnlted. On lliey came, iiow' at 
dawn, now at dusk, thousands of lithe, 
sinewy, s(iuar('-fae(Hl, long-liaired youth, 
xvilh shrewd twinkling eyi's, small hands 
ami feet, nerves of stix'l, ami gc'stun's full 
of utmost earnestness, 'bhe leader of 
each squadiHui usually ^Giiied” tlu‘ hymn 
or lialhid which xvas snug. Ih'hind him 
hundreds of voices to(»k uj) the chorus, 
ami iirolouged it until the liea veils si'cmed 
lilU'd xvitii sxveet notes. Sometiim's the 
singers r(‘eited the exjiloits of an an- 
cient hetman of their tribes ; sometimes 
an exquisite and temh'r sentiment of 
melancholy pervaded their song — a 
longing for home, for kindred, for babe 
and wife ; sometimes a rude worship per* 
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raeated every note. From ttie camps of 
these stout fellows, who are the eyes and 
r: cars of the Russian army when it is in 
an enemy’s country, nigntly arose the 
mournful and spiritual cadences of the 
“Evening rrayer,” followed by the Rus- 
sian national anthem, than which no na- 
tion has a grander. When the breezes 
were favorable we could hear the singing 
of the Russian trtx^ps beyond the Dan- 
ube, and from time to time tlirough the 
long night cheer answ'cred cheer across 
the wide dark wabu's. This singing wjis 
a marked feature of the early campaign 
in liulgaria. On the march, when near 
the enemy, infantry and cavalry wx're 
alike silent, grave, watchful, but at night 
nothing could restrain the chorus. Grand, 
plaintive, often pathetic, it mounted to 
the stars ; and when the Turks heard it, 
it must have impressed them i>owerfiilly. 
In the savage self-complacency of his 
own prayer the Mussulman may have 
disdained the Giaour’s expression of 
worship and adpration, but his soul 
must have been touelied by the har- 
mony and rhythm. I know that the 
stolid faces of certain Anatolians who 
were held as i)risoncrs at Simnitza bright- 
ened a little when they heard the bands 
of singing Cossacks pass ; but whether 
the Iwighlness was eaus(‘d by batnal or 
admiration I cannot tell. The Bulga- 
rians seemed dazed by so much singing ; 
and although at a later period they tried 
to imiUite it, even inventing a “national 
hymn,” which was at best but a melan- 
choly affair, they alwuj^s did it in a 
half-hearted and frightened manner, an 
if they feared that the ferocious Turk, 
with bastinado and knife, were about 
to appear. 

At last the army authorities, who had 
held us back, informed journalists, 
artists, and all civilians who had re- 
ceived permission to follow the army 


that visits to Sistova wxre allowed and 
that the road into Bulgaria wuis open. 

Seen from the 'Danube, Sistova does 
not present a very attractive appear- 
ance. Here and there a white minaret 
gleams in ^ sun ; masses of small cot- 
biges with fliatched rpofs, colored like 
the cliff’s to wiflififc th^^^ling, are grouped 
with but littje -|)i^ros(iueness. Near 
the Danube there. are a few large ware- 
hou.ses and “hotels.” But tliat part 
of Sistova which cannot be seen from 
the river is quite imposing, and therb 
the Turk, who lias an eye for the beau- 
tiful in nature, liad chosen hia ({uurter, 
where he dwelt proudly apart from the 
despised Christian. 

We scrambled down tin* steep banks 
from Simnitza one terribly hot day, 
fought our way through tlie throngs 
of eTiwvish merchants, })ushed past tlie 
troops waiting tin' signal to cross the 
biidge, and wt'H' tirndly iKirmitted to 
pass on. Dismounting from our horses, 
we led them across this remarkable pon- 
toon striieture, w hich was afb^rward sup- 
plemented by a second and stronger one, 
though, as the event has provi'd, not 
more capable than the tirst of holding 
its own against Father Danube’s wintry 
wrath. In each pontoon sat a hardy 
sailor, silent, contentedly munching 
black-bread or reading a Moscow news- 
paper. The Russians were wise in 
choosing Simnitza as their principal 
crossing-point, for there the islands aided 
in the work. But when later in the 
campaign, in the dreary rainy days of 
autumn, those islands had liecome 
transformed into lakes of liquid mud, 
the spectacle of dead and dying horses, 
men suffering with fever in the insuf- 
ficient shelter of tents, broken and 
almost submerged wagons, was dis- 
hearten’ ng. A Scotch journalist insists 
that the greatest battle fought by the 
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RiiHsiiins way with the Danube during 
the whole of one tcn-ihle day and night, 
when the river seettt^ anxious to aid 
the 'J'urks and to carry ; out tlie pro- 
gramme whichi'AMul Kerim had so 
fondly imagined possible, — that of is- 
olating the invader in Bulgaria, and 
then falling upon him both in front and 
rear. 

The approaches to SIstova by the only 
))raetieable road are wildly romanti<‘, 
weird, desolate,. I could think ofnothing 
but the region descrilKHl by KoIkuI brown- 
ing in his })<x'm, Childe Harold to the 
Dark I'ower eanie.” A scmse of fore- 
boding seemed to fastmi on one as he 
rode in among the giant hills. IhittluM e 
was no eiuutiy left to be wary of, ('ven 
at that early daU‘. Audacious tactics, or 
“ lack of tactics,” as the Austrian mili- 
tary atturhe insisted u]>on saying, had 
succeeded, and at the cost of eompar 
ativcly few lives. DragimirotT and liis 
braves had juished the Turks w(‘ll back 
toward 'J'iniova. So we slept in pi^aec 
at Sistova in the eonrt-yard of a pretty 
cottiige which a wealthy 'I'nrk had left 
in haste, and wliieh the Ihilgarians had 
])lundered afterwards. The Bulgarians 
had not l>een civil enough to leave ns 
even a chair or table ; so we were com- 
pelled to uujiack oui' camp c(pii])agc. 
The servants built a liie in the yard, 
madi‘ tea, jirodueed a thin 'Furkish wine 
which they had found in tlie town, gave 
US bread, — which seemed a miracle, as 
we had beeu absolutely without it for 
three days, — and even hinted at the 
possibility of having a fish out of the 
Danube. But that was too much. We 
buttled with tempi, ation, and, consoling 
ourselves wdth tea, retired to rest in our 
wagon. No Turk came to disturb us, 
although the Bulgarians had assured ns 
that we should have our throats cut if 
we dared to remaiu in the Turkish quar- 


ter over night ; but our horses, picketed 
at the wagon-pole, seemed inclined at 
intervals in the night to munch our un- 
protected toes ; and this caused us no 
little uneasiness. Dying wakeful in the 
mellow moonlight, whose beams stole 
even under the wagon’s leathern hood, 
nothing could be more inexpressibly 
coinicial than the grave, elongated, sym- 
pathetic, inquiring faces of our four 
horses as they pecrcil in at us. I slept 
as dawn came, and dreamed that the 
Turk had returued and was pillaging his 
own house. 

Many j)oints in Sistova remind one 
of old Italian towns. A crumbling for- 
tress on a pinnacle : a mysterious-looking 
mansion set on a .shelf of rock ; a bal- 
cony half eonccaled by perfumed shrubs 
and fair blossoms ; a street of stall's liewn 
from solid rock ; a white pathway winding 
along the edge of a miuiatui'e precipice, 
— thcs(‘ were elements of the picturesque 
which w(i had seen elsewhere. But the 
dark faces which glared at us from behind 
lattices ; the old kaimakam of stiitely 
l)ort and turbaned head ; the (japtive 
bfishi-bazoiik, with his hideous, igno- 
rant scowl, his belt filled with weajx)ns, 
and his shambling gait ; the timorous Bul- 
garian women, in their bright, neatly 
woven garments, — the women wdio 
rose u}) at onr approach, and seemed 
not to dare to believe that their souls 
were their own, — these were new types. 
We were not sixicially inclined to ad- 
mire the humbler samples of the Bul- 
gariau men : their ways were the least 
bit fawning, and they seemed deficient 
in energy. TJicse much down-trodden 
folk were beginning however to have 
some semblance of national feeling. 
They covered their red head- gear with 
handkerchiefs or strips of linen, and 
marked them with the image of the 
redeeming eroae. It was also under- 
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stood by tho Biilgariiins that the cross 
upon the door of a shop or house would 
preserve it from intrusion when prying 
Cossack and mori' in(|uisitive native 
began to search for jdundei- in tho sur- 
rendered town. Some critics who have 
been iinxions to jdease the carj)ing Eng- 
lish conservatives, who naturally desire 
to place the Bulgarians in as unfavor- 
able a light as possible, have acaaised 
the latter of much i)iUaging and crmdty. 
That they did aid the C’ossacks in sack- 
ing the Turkisli bouses in Sistova and 
Tirnova after tlie oppressor had Hed 
there can be no doubt — no more doubt 
than that almost any other nation that 
bad been so boiTibly abused for cimturicjs 
would liave gone further, and on the aj)- 
proach of the deliverer would have mas- 
sacnal the oppressor rather than have 
allowed him to flee. AfUn' the tirst flush 
of excitement was over the gotals taken 
from Turkisli house.s were piled in one 
of the public scpiares, and ollw ial notic(‘ 
was given that when the Turkish inhab- 
itants returned they might identify and 
reclaim their prop^udy. 

If tlie imiHs of Bulgarian men did not 
iin[»re.ss us favorably, it was not so witli 
th(‘ educated and retim'd s[)ecirnens sent 
forth from our American colh'ge in (’ou- 
stantinojde. The acute English critics, 
who seemed to follow the campaign for 
the express purpose of finding faidt with 
everything, [irofessed to like the educaU'd 
Bulgarian still less than his uneducated 
brother, 'fhey found him arrogant, pre- 
tentious, idle, and burking in stamina. 
We found liim genthr, possessed of the 
soft and yielding manner of these south- 
ern peoples, it is true ; but we also fouml 
him earnest, well grounded in general 
knowledge, and anxious for special study. 
He seemed to us like a young American, 
so well did he speak the English which 
he had learned in Robert College, ^nd 



so exactly had he caugfht our aiational 
inflection. Out of this little group of 
young men may spring the one who is 
to |)r()mpt th^ nation to a new inb'llect- 
ual life. It is but fair to say that we did 
not see the representatives of t4t? better 
classes of Bulgarians at Sistova. The 
young men who had received an baiglish 
education were generally natives of [)oints 
nearer the Balkan range, d'be people 
near tlu' Danube bav(* been niiK'b more 
bitterly (>p[)ri!.ss(*d and degradea! tlian 
tbosi' on the Balkan slopes or iK'Vond 
the mountains. The Turkish tax-gath- 
erer’s nuKst ferocious raids wtai' made 
ou th(‘ fat lauds near the. great river, and 
tliere the peopU' were naturally b'ss inter- 
esting. All individuality seenuMl to have 
been ei usbed out of them, 'fliey were 
jealous and suspit'ious of th(‘ir friends, 
as W(‘ll as of their known enemies. I 
narrowly eseaptal a severe' beating at 
an angry ami liereuh'an i)easaiii’s hands 
oiu' ('vening because I insisteil that he 
shuulil sell .some grain from his overflow'- 
ing store for iny starving horses. He re- 
fused, and flew into a [lassion wheneom- 
[M'lled to sell. Long (‘ontaet with the 
treaclK'ry and greed of the Turk had 
made tlie farmer morose and mi'aii. If 
he could only keep what he had aeeu- 
mulattid, even though it might rot, he 
thought liimsilf lucky. He knew little 
of the value of exchange, and ean*d less. 
Farther in tlu; interior of Bulgaria we 
found the jieasant, Turkish ami Bul- 
garian, willing to trade ami sharp at a 
bargain. But a sijualid village of 
Imts near tlu* Danube oiu' day vve paid 
two francs for .some bread and cheese, 
for llie privilege of reposing in a cottage, 
after eight lionrs in the saddh', and for 
some milk. The coin was placed on the 
low Turkish table around which we had 
been seafed cross-legged while we ate 
our simple meal, and when we went 
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awsy it WAB BTO lyi%^to«ched. Thiey 
were not even curious to know what it 
was/^or di4 they thn^fe for it. I feel 
convinced that they did nQ| comi)rohend 
tlud it wae moDkey. They gave help if 
oae’^ W|ig<^*i"Wbeel came off^ or drew 
water from the wells for one, or told the 
route, and warned us against dailgeroiiH 
roads with alacrity and zeal, and some- 
times crossed themselves, safing tliat 
they did the service in Christ's name ; 
but barter was difficult, and annoyed 
and angered tiiem. 

To be compelled toluirry was likewise 
vary distasteful bj Bulgarians everv- 
whei’e. We offered four francs for a 
small kid cooked and so wrapped up 
that we could have it in our wagon to 
rely On for supper in a certain villagi?. 
The good man wlio was to <!(► the work 
finally gave it u[), saying that it m'vta- 
could be ready for tiv(‘ o'clock in llit* 
morning, although the order was given 
at three o’clo(?k on a previous afba noon. 
Nothing awed and ajiiazed the ])easanti v 
so much i\s to see a plain wliit<' with 
tents at evening, and when they arose 
in the morning to llnd tin* eam[) 
gone. The women were loud in their 
complaints against the Turks in all the 
Danube country. Near the Balkans they 
said but little, and seemed ashaminl to 
acknowledge that they had ever Ikhmi 
under Turkish domination. The mouu- 
tai|>eers were every way more effective in 
serving the cause than the peasantry of 
the plain, who seemed to look at the 
passage of the Russian^ with nothing 
Ihore than gratitude and curiosity. In 
Sfctova the peasants seemed densel}' 
stupid; in Gabrova, sympathetic, and 
even sharp. Gabrova lies at the f(X)t of 
the mountains. 

We press^ onward from Sistova, ex- 
pecting thit the head-quarters would 
erred to some point in 



Bulgaria; anrf our expectations were' 
not vain. At a miserable village calledf 
Tzarevitza, where there had been, a con-, 
siderable Turkish population, we found 
notliing but empty huts, and bne or two 
regiments cami>ed in the pleasant woods 
near by. In the afternoon all the fine 
gentlemen of the head-quarters arrived, 
half famished, choked with thirst, and 
the gorgeous uniforms which they liad 
put on for their entr}" into the enemy's 
country tarnished and almost ruined. 
Gerierals young and old, princes, cap- 
tain.s, diplomatic agents, and attaches 
broke siakhmly u[)on our little camp, 
wliioh we had established in the middle 
of a forest, and demanded food and 
drink, 'bhe tent-mattings were littered 
with yaUighans, beautiful Kirghese 
swords, — souvenirs of Central Asian 
campaigns, — Smith A Wesson revolv- 
ers, the jewclh'd rapier of the court 
olli<*ial, and the thin blade of the diplo- 
matist. The unfortunate representatives 
of Ibbssia’s dignity and authority were 
di‘stined to wait nearly twelve iionrs be- 
fore their wagons, eonbiining tents, food, 
drink, ami clothing, came up with them. 
So tliey beguiled tlie hours witli mighty 
draughts of tea, which we were happil 3 " 
abl(‘ to furnish them, and charmed us 
with tlmse two prominent traits of the 
Russian gentleman’s character, demo- 
cratic freedom from affectation and 
jK'rfect amiability. These are good qual- 
ities, e8[XiciallY in warriors. Add to 
these an almost excessive frankness, 
even in dealing with their own faults, 
and I think one ma^^ safol}^ say that the 
Russiane are worthy praise. There is in 
them much of the keenness of theOrientaf. 
They can dissemble when the}^ feel that 
they are surrounded by those who are, 
hostile to their aims, and if neect^be can 
cajole as well. The Russian has a sharp 
sense of resentment, especially if; he 
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fancies that his motives are misunder- 
stood or wilfully misinterpreted ; but he 
has none of the stiffness of the Prussian, 
< — nothing whatever of his arrogance. 
A corresiwndent once unwittingly gave 
his card to one grand duke, asking him 
to hand it to another. The person ad- 
dressed promised, with the most i>erfect 
politeness, to do it, and did not appc^ar 
to think it extraordinary. 

There was but one critical remark 
which some of the journalists following 
tlie army were inclined to make, and 
that was, that })erhai>6 tliese gracious 
and amiable gentlemen who ohattcHl so 
pleasantly in our tent at Tzarevitza, and 
whose manners were so ix*rfect while so 
utterly simple, would disdain their enemy, 
or would negle<3t some great (>pjK)rtunity 
to crush him, which would result in their 
own undoing. The }xn'sons who had 
suggested this were not slow to insist 
that it was true wdien the Plevna check 
occurred, and for a time they exulted in 
the })ri(le of w'hat they were pleiiscil to 
term their foresight. But jm^scutly 
Plevna fell, and a hundred voices coun- 
selled Turkey to sue for |xmce. OerUiiu 
laxities of discipline and freedom from 
projxr caution observable early in the 
oampaign were corrected w hen the whole 
vast military machine w as tlioroughly in 
motion. The rigidity of Prussian train- 
ing is impossible to Russians ; their 
natures and their sense of individual 
manliness alike rclxil against it. Officers 
iiid men arc much nearer to each other 
than in German or other armies. A 
x>untry ruled by a man who has almolute 
;x)wer over the subject has an array in 
vhich the officers are Often familiar, and 
generally free and easy, with their sol- 
iiers. During the entry of certain regi- 
nentai^ into Tirnova a lieutenant whom 
ve knew came to our room, and from its 
viudows pelted his own men with flowers 


as they march(ki %. The Generals and 
other superior officers are very like those 
of America, in their complete disregard 
of anything like formulas and their con- 
tempt for undue assumption of dignity. 
From the emperor to the aide-de-camp 
there is not a single degree of rank in 
which one does not find unfailing, ser- 
viceable politeness, — that politeness 
w hich has l)eeu so accurately described 
as proceeding from “ natural go<xlnes8 
of heart.” 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of 
the EmiK*ror, and commander-in-chief of 
the Russian armies in Europe, arrived in 
Tzarevitza toward evening, and took up 
Ills quarters in a deseiled cottage. The 
only sign of his presence w^jis a small flag 
and an infantry band, which astounded 
the few Bulgarians left in the village 
with some rather noisy selections from 
the of ^laltre Offenbach. 1 

first saw llic Orand Duke engaged in 
cooking liv(^r and bacon over a huge fire, 
precisely as our frontiersmen cook venison 
— in slices spitted on a large hard-wood 
stick. As evening approached a certain 
amount of ceremony was preserved in 
the yard of the cottage, where most of 
the members of the staff had gathered, 
blit Nicholas paid small attention to it- 
He striKlc to and fro with long, elastic, 
swinging step, superintending his own 
dinner, although there were numerous 
servants in atteudanee. The veteran 
Cossack (teneral, Skobeleff, father of the 
youthful (xcneral whose reckless heroism 
has given him fame throughout Europe 
and America, had with his own han^ 
slaughtered and dressed a sheep, and it 
was now roasting in the fashion which 
has been known in the East for the last 
three thousand years. 

Nicliolas had a face which in re{K)se was 
proud, imperious, and showed wonderful 
capacity for passion. A lightnia^ke 
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temper might at a moment’s notice be 
betrayed by those keen eyes, ordinarily 
filled with pleasant smiles. Quick in 
all his motions, he liked quickness in 
others; he rode a horse which it wore 
others out to follow, and was fond of 
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dashing away to Home distant village, 
and then sending for tlie oMiers to come 
up with him, while he was on the road to 
Tirnova. He told me with gn'at glee 
how he left the palace of Cotroeeni in 
Bucharest by stealth, went down to the 
Danul>e, and had half his plans per- 
fected before any one outside his immedi- 
ate personal circle know of it. He 
"spoke English as pei fectly ns a foreigner 
can; it was the first language that 
he learned, and he had a Scotch nurse. 
His dress was always simple in the ex- 
treme, and while to accept the deference 
paid him by the officers who surround 
him seemed second nature to one bred to 
Would not receive it from strangers, 


and even disliked to be called by his title. 
On the whole he had the strength of 
character and fine sense of honor which 
are the family traits, with a winsome, fas- 
cinating manner added to them. Of his 
abilities as a military commander the 
world has been able to judge. Although 
he was surrounded by competent advisers, 
he was nevertheless entitled to much 
credit for the successes which the Rus- 
sians, in the face of tremendous ob- 
stacles, finally achieved. 

The Russian Imj^erial family found 
itself in an exceedingly difficult position 
in 1877. Forced by the enthusiastic 
agitators of Moscow toward a war which 
must of necessity be long and bloody, 
they entered into the campaign almost 
with reluctance; but once engaged in it, 
the Emperor and the Grand Dukes all 
showed their willingness to share the 
l)erils and many of the [)i'ivatiofis which 
fell to the lot of the humbler, and were 
active from the time of the .cross- 
ing into Bulgaria at Simnitza until the 
surrender of Osman at Plevna. Al- 
though the Czar was for much of the 
time in delicate health, he refused ty 
quit the field, and remained in fever- 
ridden Biela long after it seemed dan- 
g(‘rous in the extreme for him to stay. 
An engineer officer of the United States 
army who spent some time in the 
Russian camps informed me that the 
Imiierial Majesty of all the Rus- 
sias was more inditTerently lodged at 
Biela than an American Colonel would 
be during an cxjKiditiou on the plains. 
The kitchen of majesty was doubtless 
better served than that of the com- 
mon soldier, but the clouds of dusfi 
the draughts of air, the all but iutoB 
erable smells, the occasional Invading 
scorpion and the innumerable inquisi- 
tive bugs respected Czar no whit more 
than Cossack. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-SIX. 

General Radetzky. — Russians on tlie March. — Infantry-Men. ~ Oossaeks.— Drajrimiroff. — In Camp,-r' 
Reception of the Liberating llussians by the Buljrarians.—- Enthusiasm of the Women and Children. 
— Welcome by the Monks and Priests— -The Defile beside the Yantra. — The Arrival at Tirnova. — ‘ 
Triumphal Procession. — The Gmnd Duke Nicholas in Church. — The Picturesque City oU iho 
Yantra. — The Creek Latlies. — Fugitives frcin Eski Zaghra. 


F inding that the Eighth corps, 
under command of General Ra- 
detzk V, had been ordered to pitsli forward 
as rapidly tis i>o 8 sil)le into the interior of 
Bulgaria, we joined our fortiine.s to the 
staff of this brave fragment of the Rus- 
sian army, — a fragment destined to Ite 
80 cruelly tri(K],and so severely punislied 
in the campaign. The grand ducal stiiff 
was ditlicnlt to lind after five o’ehx-'k in 
the morning: it vanished, tuul we were* 
c.oinix'lled either to follow' it across fields 
and over hy-road.s at a venturi*, or to 
journey with the sUiff of one of the 
corjis. preferred the latter coursi*. 

Two or three days’ inarches tlirough a 
rolling couiitiy, whore the crops wen* 
already in splendid condition, and where 
a few i>easants had gathered courage to 
reapiiear in the fields, brought us to a 
picturesque region where hills were 
loftier, fields were, if |>ossible, more 
fertile, than in the DannlKi basin, and 
the men and the women were of nobler 
type than those by tlie river-side. Long 
before dawm a stf)ut band of Cossack.s 
started and rode aire fully and diligently 
over the whole route of the day’s mareh. 
They [>enetrated to all the villages ou 
tlje right or left, pursued roving bands 
of bashi-bazouks if any were to W 
foand^nd rejwrted by faithful couriers 
to tMpeneral commanding the corps. 

By six the infantry was on the march, 
n^lng fonvard with slow, deliberate 


step, as if determined to expend as little 
force :is possible. Then followed artil- 
lery ; nt‘xt miles on miles of wagons, 
for the baggage-train oven of a Russian 
army c<*rps or of a battalion is of phe- 
nomenal size in comparison with those 
in other armies. The ambulances and 
a small rear-guard came lumbering 
iKdiind. This marching column was 
usually so long drawn out, so very thin, 
that it would have been cut in two a 
dozen times daily had the Turks had 
any efTe<di\ e regular or irregular cavalry. 
A few' horsemen on the brow of a bill at 
right or left s<nnetimes producWl an ex- 
cellent etfeet : the column, in w'hich 
great gaps had been growing for an hour 
or two, came together in solid fashion 
once more. Ifut the Turks never im- 
proved their advantages in a sibgle 
iniBtance. The bashi-bazouks were too 
cowardly : they desired to fight 6 nly 
when they were certain of incurring 
small j>ersonal risk ; and a dash into the 
middle of a marching column had a 
spice of adventure iu it which they did 
not relish. 

With but very short intervals forfi^e- 
jiose the troops usually marched until 
noon, and sometimes, if water were not 
readily to Ikj had, until tliree o’clock* 
The officers said but litde» generi^' 
gave their comraanda in low voices, and 
used their own discretion to 
rest. If the sun were veiy^hul 
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air were stirring a terrible trial in a 
treeless country — alialt woulcl'l)e ordered 
and company aftei^ company would 
throw itself on the ground witli that feel- 
ing of intense relief which only he who 
makes the soldier’s effort can know. 
Tet tlu! men were never heavily loaded. 
The officers allowed them to pack tlieir 
laia|;>BackH and blankets into the wagons, 
and to march weighted down by noth- 
ing save their light linen suits and 
their guns. We often found our wagon 
aftci' a halt half filled with knapsacks. 
This at first puzzled ns, but we soon 
discovered that the proj^cr ]>lan was 
to stipulate for the carriage of a (;er- 
tain nuinl>er. The others were promptly 
thrown out, and j)rescntly we would 
see their owners stealing up with roguish 
smiles to recover them. As soon as the 
village or the river near which we w<'re 
to encamp was reached, the bauds lK*gan 
to play lively airs, and the soldi(‘rs, un- 
less ciders had In^en for sojne pruden- 
tial reason issued against it, lu'oke into 
singing. Then tents were sjieedily pitched 
and by four or fivi; o’clock the weary 
soldier was invited liot and sulwtan- 
tial meal. The use of tobacco among 
these trooiis seemed insignilicant as 
comjmred with the enormous consumi)|k 
tion of that article in the Prussian and 
French anuies. A Pi-ussian Uhlan or a 
foot-soldier has his jwrcelain fiifK* or 
cheap cigar in his mouth every moment 
of the day that such indulgence is jx>8- 
sible ; but I have seen the Cossacks sit 
for hours idly singing or basking in the 
'fftlhshine, and evidently anxious for no 
AVhen the Cossack has taken 
too much liquor he is dangerous, and 
aomotimes very brutal, It is then that 
his passion for stealing horses becomes 
developed to an alarming extent. The 
Ic, when he enters the service of 
1§ bound to furnish his own 


steed, and as it may often become a 
very sorry beast in the course of a. cam- 
paign, he is frequently anxious to change 
it for a better one. Hut when he is so- 
ber he realizes to the utmost the danger 
which he would incur by any display of 
lawlessness. On the :iuin‘h to the Bal- 
kans there were few if any sutlers — or 
‘‘ market-tenders,” as they ai e called — ■ 
in the train, and soldiers had no chance 
to replenish their scanty stores of liquor 
at a merchant’s counter. 

Near Ivantcha, a pretty village wliich 
had suffered much from Turkish rapac- 
ity and hrutalitv, the Eighth corps, a 
cpmpiu*t little .army of thirty thousnnd 
men, came u|H)n the high-road leading to 
Tirnova from Rustchuk. At six oh a 
breezy summer morning we found the 
vcl(‘ran Kadetzky seated on a rock at the 
summit of one of the tnmnli. or obser- 
vation-mounds, to be round everywhere 
in Bulgaria. The long lines of infantry 
were slowly deliling hedow, and from the 
throats of the men of each battalion as 
it piuss(Hl the jx>int of observation came 
a loud cry of ‘‘ Morning ! ” in answer to 
the friendly Morning, brothers ’ ” of the 
Ceneral. Radetzky is a tramiuil, easy- 
going commander of the old school ; he 
tiikcB every evciit in the most mattcr-of- 
fact way, seems utterly devoid of energy 
until the very last moment, when he 
summons it, does just the right thing, 
and acts with marvellous celerity, iis he 
did at the time of Suleiman Pacha’s furi- 
ous attack on the positions in the Shipka 
Pass. In appeii ranee ho is more like 
a good bourgeois shopkeeper than like 
a general ; stretches himself with the 
utmost unconcern on a carpet in camp ; 
tosses off a dozen huge bumpers of scald-, 
ing teaj smiles at the name Turk; 
crosses himself as devoutly aal|p|pmy of 
the CosM^cks, and inspires every one wlio 
comes iato contact with him with genuine 
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affection. His chief of staff, Dimitri- 
owski, a veteran of Centnil Asian cam- 
paigns, bestrode a Kirghese horse, which 
had faithfully borne him in more than 
thonsand miles of campaigning. 
To see these two amiable gentlemen rid- 
ing slowly across fields together one 
would never fancy them to be soldiers ; 
yet l)oth wa-re valiant in the highest de- 
gree at Shipka. The chief of sbiff was 
dangerously wounded there, while l\a- 
delzky rushed into the tight as impul- 
sively as a hoy (*f twentv, and repelled 
forces largt'ly ontnumberiiig his own. 

From this iiigh mound in the centre 
of a >)road plain, where General Ibuhdz- 
ky had installed liimself. we could set* 
a thin wliite lint* nuo ing slowly along 
the road two or three miles awav, and 
presently tin* morning snn llash(*d upon 
the t<)}>s of ten thousand polished gun- 
barrels w'ith dazzling splendor. Out of 
this blinding li^ht siidth-nly rodt*, pound- 
ing vigorously on his sturdy charger along 
tli(‘ hard turmske, and follow'ed hy a 
lakish-looking detaeliment of (’ossaeks. 
General Dragimirotf, the hero nf the 
fight btdbre Sistova and commander of 
a division of the famous tightiiig Eiglith. 
Dragimirotf is a man of mark in Russia; 
he is the disciple of tht* great Siiwar- 
row, who made the Russian soldier, 
and w'hf> gave him the thousand maxims 
for military conduct, filled with common 
sense and manly feeling, whicli one 
hears in tlie ranks. liefore Snwarrow 
the Russian soldier was a machine ; now 
he fet a man. General Dragirniroff is a 
handsome gentleman of elegant deport- 
ment, a little past the prime of life ; now 
and then, when he puts on his spectacles 
and begins a discussion on tactics, he 
seems ^ least bit like a school-master^ 
but whetl ho is in tlie saddle, sim-ounded 
by officers and rattling toward an en- 
gagement, be looks every inch a soldier. 


He is dark complexionod, of medium 
height ; time has tiikcn tribute of his 
hair, but has not abated his energy. 
His order of the day for the conduct of 
the troops who were detailed to cross the 
Danube in front of Sistova was filled 
with the same brief, incisive instructions 
which Snwarrow was so fond of giving. 
The most noteworthy thing in this order 
was the command to the soldiers to listen 
to no signal of retreat under any eireum- 
stanci's whatever. 'I'lie duty plainly al- 
lotted them was to take Sistova and the 
{►ositions dominating the point at which 
the Russian engine(*rs wished to con- 
struct I heir bridge — to take and hold 
these points, or to jK'rish in tlie attempt. 
General DragimirolT w:is justly proud of 
his aehic'veuK'nt. and as lie threw him- 
s»‘ir from his liorse on that lovely July 
morning and seraml)h*d Uj) tlie mound to 
greet Iun fleiieral, la* did not realize that 
weary waa^ks in hospital w'ert* soon U> l>e 
his portion. He was disabled at Shipka 
by aseveri* leg wound during Suleiman’s 
attack. 

At our h'ft, and per)iat)8 two miles dis- 
tant, arose a steep and thinly wooded 
inouiitain range, whi<'h, according to the 
liulgarinns, aftonled shelter to several 
thousandsof irregular Mussulman troops, 
\\ho had hidden themselves at the ap- 
proach of General Radetzky. It was 
curious to observe the tactics of the Cos- 
sacks ill exploring the country near this 
mountain. With our glasses we could 
seti them trotting swiftly across the un- 
even field, their hinee-points glistening 
in the sun. As they approached a 
lagc they gathered into a little knot, to 
separate swiftly again as they found 
nothing U) impede their progress, Th«a 
they came circling and swoop iiig back 
toward the main line, and when they 
were v^ar enough to be clearly observed 
we saw that most of their 
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were decorated with chickens or fat 
geese. 

As we moved slowly forward that day 
we saw villages in flames on our riglit 
end left* Some of them were burned 
by Mussulmans flying before the wrath 
to come and anxious to leave no stores 
behind for the comfort of the Russians ; 
•Others were set on fire by Cossacks ; 
other fires still were kindled by Bul- 
garians, to burn Turkish houses as soon 
a.s 11 u‘ (K*eu[>ants had departed. But no 
enemy was to be found, and w(‘ camped 
that evening in a romantic valley lH‘side 
the Rusliitza river, a wide and deep 
stream' at this particular place. Tla^ 
Turks, with their usual kindness, ha<l 
left a large wooden bridge intact. In- 
fantry and cavslry jMmred over this, and 
soon found (fuarti'rs in a pleasant woo(.b 
w’hile the artillery forded tlie stream. It 
would have l><‘en gratifying to see at 
least a fe>v hundriHl hostile liorsmueu or 
a little band of infantry wearing the red 
caps of the Turks, but none w<‘r(‘ \ i'^ibU*. 
The Ottomans Jiad encampi'd on this 
very sjk)! btit a short time l)efore. how- 
ever, and it was beli(*ved that tlay could 
not Ihj far away. 

The Orand Duke Hle[)t in tin* tiny vil- 
lage of Ralikvast, twenty minutes* gal- 
lop from our camp, that night, and next 
morning prepare<l for his triumphal entry 
into Timova. Our Eighth corps marched 
merrily over the hills and through the 
deep vales until it came to a small town 
just at the entrance of tlu^ imignificent 
defile at the opix)site end of wdiich Tir- 
UOVa is situated. Here tlie inhabitants 
were assembled, dressed in their best 
attire, the women and girls wearing gold 
and silver ornaments, which they had 
rarely^ dared to put on under Turkish 
rule. A half -smothered cry of admira- 
tion and Joj burst from tlie lumdreds 
all the country-places 


near by as the staf entered the 
village. Flowers were handed to the 
horsemen. Little maidens modestly and 
timidly proffered fruit and bread. The 
village priests with tear-stained fahes 
stood holding the holy painted images 
of the saints and muttering words o{ 
l)rai8e and consolation. A lusty youth, 
appointed to ring the chimes on a musi- 
cally tuned bar of steel, which had been 
extemix>rize(l to serve instead of the bells 
so .stei nly forbidden by the Turkish op- 
prcs.sors, rang and danced, and laughed 
and wept alternately as he dcnced atfd 
rang. The women clasi>ed their children 
to their breasts with fici ce and proud ca- 
resses, and cried as if their hearts would 
burst for joy. From the wooden-grated 
window of a room in the khan of the 
haml(‘t two Turkish prisoners — turbaned 
^lu.ssulmans, who Avould have l)eeu ven- 
erable had it nut been for th(‘ bon il tie 
atiocities of wliicli they were coMvict(‘d 
— glar(d out u\K>n tlu‘ arriving troojts 
with a dull, lioiteless fer()city. One of 
these ancient rufiians had been tw’ice lib- 
eiatcnl on account of his great age, but 
the s(‘C<>ikI time be fell into an uncontrol- 
lable fury, spat u}Km the ground, and, 
drawing Ins knife, prepared to run 
amuck among the villagers, when he w'as 
re.arrestod. The ignoVtle miscreant had 
murdered several innocent children in 
the course of his w'orthless life, lie and 
his comi)iinion w'ore hanged during onr 
stay in Idrnova. 

Tlie Russian infantry-men, marching 
stoutly by to Mie music of inspirmg 
strains, such as Bulgarians liad never 
heard liefore, seemed to astonish the ig- 
norant villagers beyond measure. They 
constantly inquired for “Alexander,” 
the beloved name representing in their 
minds the deliverance. The dossacks 
seemed Inspired on this occasion ; they 
had caught the spirit of delirious Joy 
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which prevailed among tUe Bulgarians, house, which an olHcer of tlie lulvaiicc- 
^and as a regiment of the fellows guard laid hastily chosen for (ieueral 

came slowly through the town, b^alilg Radetzky’s head-«|uarter&. Belu'na 
timfC M'ith wild gesttt^*es,> to Uieir ttie street wtis speedily tilled with 

wi^er song, which swoUki andUimled immense detachment of cavalry, 
in A'ohiine until tlic narrow V^lf/heemed .S||id come in by another road JlXkd 
too small to contiiin it, enthhfii|im 1(^ 1^8 pushing straight on to tKja ; 
all bounds. Many women j^em- Balkans. So we sat for an hoti^; 

f^^lves, sobbing hysterically, on the ,, on our horses watching this humii^ 
ground, hiding their faces, w'hile their lit- torrent ns it swept by, and wondering* 
tie children tugged at their skirts. Mean- how many of the thousands of horsemen 
time fighting w’as in progress not would ever sec Russia again, 
far away. A Cossack ca])tain showed At Tirnova, as.at thcSttle village, llie 
us a goodly stoteof richly mounWd arms cry was for Alexander/' People did 
and saddles, bridles and cloths worked not seem to know who Grand Duke 
with gold, brought in from a village Nicholas was ; they only knew tliat 
twenty miles disUint, where tlie Turkish after an absurdly inmToctnal resistance 
peasants had made a hold sUuid against the Turk had fled and the Russian de- 
twice their number of Cossacks. Only liverer J&ad (*omo in his })lace. And 
the tlireat that the town would be burned wdiatj©}' huhhl(‘d and frotiied in laughter 
could induce the villager.s to give up aud^song or cvanc'sccd in tears as the 
their arms. ffeed people i>romouaded the crooked 

We rode on through the mighty defile avenues, arm in arm, crying Hurrah P’ 
beside the beautiful Yantra to Tirnova, as if they were not used to doing it but 
the ancient capital of the Bulgarian thought it a gijod accomplishment to 
kings, and j^sitivcly the luo.st pictu- acquire ! 

resipie town that ! have ever seen. We Wlien the street was once more pass- 
left the troops beliind, and gallo{K»d able we hasUmed to the high walls over- 
along a narrow road w here two luindred looking the valley to observe the entry 
men might have held the pass against of the Grand Duke and his staff. Trav- 
te® thousand. That the 'i'urk.s should ersiiig the town, and now and then 
ever liave been foolish enough to yield following tlie Cossacks down steep 
this defile without the defence which avenues, wher0;^e's neck was in immi- 
it was so easy to make seems incredible, nent danger, then climbing a street set 
On either hand, perched high among the upOn the outermost edge of a very preel* 
rocks, is a monastery, from which the pice, w'c came to a plateau wlmnoe we 
old and young^ monks kiai come down could see a long procession of horaemeii 
to greet us. Generals and minor officers winding through the sunlit vaMey, 
doffed their hats and bent reverentl;^ and finally pausing before a company ^ 
for the monkish benedictioh, then priests, who bore ihem the bread and 
passed on, crossing themselves. Soon salt of hospitality and^tlie divine 
we saw the roof of a mosque glittering hols, that they might kiss them. The 
in the son, and clambering up a long and procession made its way as best it pould 
stony ascent, and clattering through the to the principal church, where NieSdas, 
narrow and diity v streets, we made our iiand on sitord, stood tor hidf an honr. 
way to.a many-gabled, quaintly-balconied listening to the chants of 



the Borinewlmt iiionotouoiiH imiHic of the 
clioir-hoys. Jn this cliureh we caught 
I^Mght of Bulgarian beauty, which unsym- 
ffl^thetic Hungarians and sneering Uou- 
had taught us to consider a 
Dark-e 3 'ed, dark -haired g4% 

• (it^Wded toward the altar to see ^e 
“^jfeiiyerer, ho^ed their pretty lieads rev- 
^Ijj^ently when he kissed the crucifix, and 
^ shot bewitching glances at the 3 ’onng 
offieers. who hud donned their most brilb 
iant uniforms fdr' this nieinoralfie oeca-* 
sion. In singfie file Duke, his aides- 
de-(‘amp and half a^%indr(Hl (filieers 
passial out of the* town tr> a hill a short 
distance be\"ond it, wliere, in a hand- 
some suburban vilhi, the dueal head- 
quarters were established. Th(‘ jfiain 
near hy w'us white with tents, and col- 
umns of men tilled the ojily two roads 
in the vicinity. Had the (Irand^uke 
dreamed that at that moment Osman 
Pasha was moving toward Plevna he 
would liave considered his own arrival 
in Tirnova Jis luizardous. But in igno- 
rance anv" such movement every one 
was ready to declare that, as far ;us 
PliilipiKjpolis or Sofia, tlie w!ir would he 
nothing but a pwruenade militaire. 

From the plain where the Russians w ere 
encami^ed, Tirnova appean'd rather like 
a faery city risen at the coininnnd of an 
enchanter than like town built by 
human hands. The lowest range of 
dwellings is placed on a hlufi' above the 
>yantra river, and the highest on a high 
pinnacle of the 16fty gorge. The com- 
binations of color, of form, are infinite : 
Hme novel* tires of gazing at the streets of 
atairs, down which the Cossacks ride 
<Hl horsebiick fearlessly ; at the masse.s 
slated roofs, from which the inhabi- 
tants of neighboring houses carry on 
anilSated conversations in highqiitched 
voices I the balconies, latticed or 
^bioh one can look down 


hundreds of feet into yellow water, or 
u|k)n odorous gardens, where the richest 
Idosa^is flourish. A house in Tirnova 
appears fouiulation ; it is in 

some manner inextricably 

conneeto^i. above and those 

J>ok)w||^ and its cellars and sn])-cellars 
seem 1|0 extend into, the bowels of the 
earth. The houses of well-to-do citizeni^^ 
are ample, even vast ; the court-yards 
are surrounded by veritable parapets 
and ramparts. The interior furnishing 
is simple and Oriental : divans, low and 
covered with coarse catpets, are more 
common than beds; and in the recess 
of a great window, so placed as to catch 
the tiiintest sigh of the breeze, one 
usually finds carpets and cushions form- 
ing coucIk^s, where the rich Bulgarian 
takes his siesta when the sun is hot. 
The (treek families in Tirnova arc 
nnmerons, and the Greek ladies are 
renowned for their beauty. The Bul- 
garian })easant women are stately, and 
])ossess a quiet' dignity which has a 
certain charm. They talk but little : 
a bevy of girls drawing water at a foun- 
tain are as silent as if at a funeral. 
They bear pain with great fortitude. 

We liad an excadlent opportunity to 
<d>serve this trait in their cluiracto^s 
A\hen the fugitives from Roumelia came 
crowding through the Shipka Pass and 
down the foot-hills .of the Ihilkans to 
Tirimva. For da 3'8 the stteets were 
filled with half-sttirved women and girls, 
most of wbbm had lost husbands, 
brutliers, or protectors in the dreadful 
massacres in and around Eski Zaglira, 
jind some of whom had been wounded ; 
but none complained aloud, and all bore 
their ti'oubles with a patient Vesignation 
which was extremely touching. They 
cannot control themselves in joy so well 
as in pain, — probably because thi^ 
have tid in their lives much more^f tote * 
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latter than of the former. Women who dreds of these poor ci^atures on the 


have Been their children wrested from 
their arms by merciless and fanatical 
oppressors, and buried $live, can endure 
alm^^t anything. The women of Loft- 
scha who escaped from the massacre 
with which the troops of Qsman Pasha 
whetted their swords wore ^ upon their 
^ces a settled expression of terror which 
was awful to witness. We saw hun- 


Selvi road a few days after their escape. 
Old and young alike seemed to have 
constantly before them the memory of a 
dread vision which could only pass 
away with death. They moved about 
listlessly : life no longer appeared real 
to tiiern. It is not astonishing, for they 
had been far down into the Valley of the 
Shadow. 
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CHATTER l7,iGHTt-SEVEN. 


rrcvioiis Insmrcction in Bul^raviii.— A lictrospoct. — .Scrvin’s Aid to lJuljyaria. — Russian Afrcnts. — The 
Triple Alliance. — Iluslchuk, Its Bcfciice. — Tiirkisli Trunspoila. — -*Thc lloatl to the Balkans.— 
(tubrova. — Turkish Time. — Bul;:arian beliools and their vuiyiflg: FortuncI'. — Renegades.— The 
l'iis.<('w of the Balkans. — Priiu'c Therteleff. — The Shipka Fass. — Mount St. Nicholas. — Suleiman 
Tas^ha and Radetzky. 


I ^rL(rAl\IA*S first iiisurn'clionary 
^ movement, in ISG'i, not, only as- 
tonished the Turks but ^j^riaitly alarmed 
many civilized |>oweis, who saw the 
danger of a general iMiropiain war in 
this ut»rising of a people siipposi'd to 
be thoroughly subjugated. Tlie unhappy 
liulgiiriaiis had be(ui groaiiiug undiu* the 
Ottoman yoke so long, and semned .so 
]><nvorl(‘ss to hel{) Iheinseh’es, that even 
their kindred had begun to di'spihc their 
seeming luck of courage'. Nearly live 
hundred years liad passed since the 
fertile plains at the slopes of tlu' Balkans 
and thc^nt fields beside the I)annl)e had 
fallen into Turkish hands; ^et during 
that long iH'i’iod the 0 [>pressed Sla^•s had 
done little or nothing to renew their 
vanquished glories or to justify their 
right to an independent exislenee. 
From the time of the seizure of (’on- 
Rtantinoplc, in 14.53, by the terrible 
Mohammed II., until the middle of the 
nineteentli century, the Turk encoun- 
tered no resistance fn)m the natives of 
the laud which he had invaded. Even 
the Austrians had done sometliing 
loward the liberation of the Slavs ; the 
Bulgarians had done nothing. Hut at 
last the breeze of revolution passed over 
the prostrate people, and awoke tliem, 
as ^enchantment, from their lethargy 

Servift had been inspired to resistance 


tibo (HJttiBmplation of Austria’s many 


struggles wnth the Ottoman power on 
llic 1)anks of tlie Save, and by means of 
brilliant and tremendous popular efforts 
from IHOO until 18G0 laid succeeded in 
winning from the Porte an unwilling and 
imperfeet recognition of her nndonhtcd 
rights. In 1<S.51 the Bulgarians, weighed 
down hy the taxation of a merciless and 
alien government, maije a weak, attempt 
b> rc'volt, 1)nt their crude conspiracies 
w'cre crushed beneath the bloody heels 
of pashas and their brutal soldiei-s. At 
hi'^t, however, the decisive moment came, 
and the league known as Young Bul- 
garia” was formed. Tlie Servians gave 
it all the aid that they could without ex- 
posing themselves to tlie charge of par- 
ticiliation in it, and the Roumanian 
authorities permitted it to hold meetings 
undisturlnxl in Bucharest. The Ri|s-^ 
sians were not Imckvvard in exprcssing 
their Sympathies for their op] I'essed 
Clirisliaii brethren, and promised them 
arms an<l money. The noted ISIidhat 
Pasha, who afterward became a fugitive 
from his own country, was then governor 
of Bulgaria. He speedily disoovei-od 
the conspiracy, and rightly attributed 
its origin to Servian influence. As he 
was known to be cruel and bloody- 
minded, nearly all the young men io 
Bulgaria fled into neighlxiring States; 
but Midhat succeeded in securing fifty- 
four, who were car^d in chains to 
Rustchdk. Ten wei’e baugetl ; tiip I'est 
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, exiled. pretetidp^ 

niodenitc and (element, a^d! ^endcAVored 
to IndiK^ the fugitives to return ; but 
tto^ with one inanifcstei! a 

siftular ^^idisjKisition TO venture intPliis 
cldtoHOs. shortly^ afterward the 

hypocritical Midhat showed his true 
^^cploi's l)v , tnkiuj|; violent^ from an 
R^iisti iun steamer at ^iust^ik two per- 
Kous funiished rospectively’^itli Servian 
^'find Kournaii|i|^ p^|K)rts, hut who had 
been denounced to nim as agents of the 
s!t,‘‘¥onng Bulgaria'’ committees, and 
causing them to he sliot. Tliis arliitrarv 
act aroused the indignation of Kuroiie, 
and the zealous ]\Iidhat was recalled 
from his post, the Porte consoling him, 
nevertheless, with the announcement 
that lie w'as invited to higher func- 
tions.'’ 

In .Tune of 18G8 a formidahle expedi- 
tion of insurgents was ready to enter 
Jiulgaria, wlicn the assassination of the 
reigning jn’inec in Servia and the conse- 
quent confusion into wdiicli that province 
'was thrown destroyed the neederl unity 
of movement. The General ap|K)intcd 
to the regency of Servia during the 
miuonty of young Prince Milan was 
unwilling to risk anything by aiding the 
^Bulgarians. Despite this djseoui*age- 
naent, an hci*oic little Iwind of one hun- 
dred and fifty youths euteml Bulgaria 
and marched toward the Balkans, trying 
to arouse the timid ix^asantiy. Aftor 
two or three sliarp fights these young 
martyrs to tlie cause of lilxjrty wore sur- 
roonded in tlie mountains not far from 
tlie okl town of Gabrova, and nobly i>cr- 
islied to a man, not one of them consent- 
ing po lay down his arms. 

Tlicn ensued another series of years 
of apiMirent inaction. But tlie Bulgarian 
|>easaiit was lieginning to think, to hope, 
to dream, of iudi(?J)eudencc. He lieaixl 
|,3fagncly that the Aiistrians and tfm Bus-' 


sians were indignant at the manner in 
which the Turks tre^ab'd their subjects ; 
that some day thefe would be a great 
w^ar for Christian liberation ; that per- 
haps tlie powerful, although perturbed, 
rule of tlie Bulgarian Czars might bo re- 
vived ; and lliat iineeasing labor to i>ro- 
vide money and crops for the consnin)>- 
tion of rapacious tax-gatherers wns not 
the chief end of man. Sometimes a 
Knssian agent, who, despising the Turk, 
hardly took the trouble to disguisi' him- 
self, fanned tiio feeble flame in tlie 
j)easant\s breast, or aroused a vague cn- 
thnsia.sin in tlie mind of the dull village 
priest, by hinting at “ ei usados” to come. 
Kussians wane familiar figures fo tlie 
Mussulmans, who knew very well tiiat 
]Mus(‘ovile odicers liad as early as 18-10 
studied the great routes from Unstchuk 
to Adriiinoplc, and from W'iddin to 
l^hilij)j>o[K>li.s, wutli especial view' to the 
inarch of nimicroiis army (‘orps, and had 
carefully jotted down on wair maps the 
names of (*vcn the most insignificant 
villages. The Austrian consula^^ympa- 
thizod openly with Bnlgaiian sufTerei’s, 
and many a 'rnrk spat upon the ground 
iis he saw the re[jresentatives of Francis 
Jos<‘ph [lassing to and fro. Those peojilc' 
who to-d.ay w'onder at the “triple alli- 
ance ” have Old}' to review the history of 
the century to discover that after 1848 
Austria ceased to afToi-d the Turks the 
poor consolation of moral support, and 
WAS no longer an obstacle to the plans 
of Russia for Bulgarian redemption. 
The Austnuns had licen compelled in 
times past to inten'cne in Bosnia for tK 
protection of Christians ; and they qttHo 
understood the motives which led Rusaia 
to make gigantic preparations for a war 
which miglit be long postpone^ lint 
which could not be averted. X' 
PuAily locil insurreetloim are easily 
suppressed iii a oohntiy’ ^hero megt 
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horribk punisliments may be inflicted 
without mercy. The Turks soon dis- 
covered that the Bul|arian8 had awakened 
into now life, and tliey forthwith bt'gan 
a reign of terror. The tax-gatlierer w'as 
more exacting than before ; innocent 
peoi)lc were murdered on the pretext 
that they were plotting against the gov- 
ernment ; and the wretched Slavs’ cup 
of misery was full to running over, when 
a new sorrow came to them in the arrival 
of hu ge bands of marauding and hiwless 
CircMssians, encouraged by the Porte to 
settle in Bulgaria, probably because it 
was expected that they would ovennve 
the peasantry and s[)n'ad a lueiltiiy fear 
throughout the towns. TIu' outrages 
committed by these Mussnlmaii Circas- 
sians — fiends in human form — seem in- 
credible wlien one lu'ars them iH'eitod. 
The English Conservatives, when tliev 
heard of them, steadily n‘fus<Hl t») liclieve 
them, and to this day lind ii vastly 
amusing t(^ laugh at the phrase, •• Ihil- 
gariau atrocity.” 

Desj^te Circassians, regular Turkisli 
troops, bashi-bazouks, and all the forces 
at the disposition of the Sultan, tlw' in- 
surrectionary symptoms of bSTo-Th wert* 
fated to appear, and many Bulgarian 
noBibles were compromised. With what 
sanguinary tyranny these symptoms wme 
put down, the uninif>eachal)le t<‘stimony 
of Mr. Schuyler, Mr. MacCahan, and 
numerous other gentlemen lias ac- 
quainted the world. The Circassians 
who vioiattid maidens, and slew and 
liumed inno<5ent bal>es by hundreds at 
l^fttak, were akin to the murderers who, 
Utider Suleiman Pacha, after tlic Russian 
from Eeki Zaghra in 1877, 
slaughtered ten thousand innocent iieas- 
&nte» The assassins who burned scores 
of lljjlhges and dashed out the brains of 
helpleae^ld men in the districts around 
after the lost insur- 


rection do^ Wre the brethren 

of the f6Uoi||r8 M *^smau Pasha, wife 
buried littie xfehdreu alive at Loftscha 
and mutilated funded men While the 
bi^th was still inroem ; as also ofAe 
Kurds, who, ay>hipka andPlovtia,^nfibff , 
the heads of ^sping soldier#^ — an act 
of barbarism which in this century has s 
been heretC^jhre ]iearK>f only in 
Asia, or the savages on tora 

Ashantee coast. M 

Rustehiik, on thelfeanuDe, is an inter-.' 
esting although not a very pleasant place, 

I was tliere two da}'s Iwfore the 
crossed the Priith, and was struck W'itli 
the general air of decay and neglect in 
all the government buildings at the wa- 
ter side. On tlie lull to the right as we 
eamo down the river I saw a huge camp, 
fortifuai. and filled Avilli men. Two 
months later, from the Roumanian side : 
of the stream, 1 watched this same camp, 
and from tlu‘ advanced Russian batteries 
1 could see tlie Turkish soldic'rs peace- 
fully inameiivring, as if the Muscovite 
were a thousand miles away, although a 
hurtling pi(‘ee of iron soaring across the 
Danube to strike among the Moslems 
reminded tliem that tlie enemy was near 
at hand. When the war was first begun it 
was expected tliat a crossing might be 
tempted at Rustchuk. The Roumanians, 
wJio had not then found out their own 
strength, quakcM:! as they thought of an 
iueursioii by yellow-dyed barbarians 
from Asia, and I dare say that the Turks 
were uneasy when they thought of Cos- 
sacks cantering through the streets of 
Rustchuk. As it hapf)eued the Turks 
were able to do little or nothing to cheek 
the advance of Russian troops by 
means of their Iieavy guns on the hills of 
Rustchuk. The railway from Bucharest 
brought troops to a station called Fro- 
tesli, quite out of reach of the Turkisl\ 
canuc4|, and thence they took up th^n 
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march at some Mt^e distance from the 
Danube’s banks as far as Simnitza, 
wh^re they crossed into Bulgaria. Land* 
ward, the Turks defended Rustchuk 
w^ill, and after nine months of fighjting 
no one bf the fortresses composing the 
famous quadrilateral was yet taken. 

On the whole. Rustchuk disappointed 
me, I felt as if I had a right to expect 
more of Oriental atmosphere in this, the 
first Turkish town 1 had set foot in. The 
railway with its nois}' locomotives of- 
fended me : it savored too ranch of West- 
emLiirope ; but the dark-faced, scowling 
men standing sleepily on the barges at 
the wharves, brandishing bright guns 
solemnly, as if in feeble protest at the 
Russian advance, which they knew 
would soon begin floundering in Rouma- 
nian mud, wore certainly as unlike Ku- 
ropeans as human iKungs could well be. 
They seemed perfectly willing to pass 
their lives in listless and drowsy enjoy- 
ment of the sunshine and of the murmur 
of the great current. Tlicy did noteveu 
manifest the slightest enthusiasm when 
a little fleet of truusj)orts, bringing sol- 
diers for Widdiu from Constantinople, 
passed merrily up stream with blood-red 
crescents on their flags and W'ith white- 
robed, sallow-faced Immms sohunnly 
parading among the soldiers squatted 
cross-legged on the decks. Verily, a rak- 
ish crew wiis to be found abroad on the 
Danube in those few days before the 
Russians arrived in Lower Roumania. 
Many a quaint, old-fashioned Turkish 
ship, looking like a galley of the fif- 
teenth century, and painted in glaring 
colois, was worked over to the Rou- 
manian shore in the night, and many a 
peaceful shepherd’s cottage was invaded 
by nmrderouB Circassians. The mui-dera 
and robberies committed in this manner 
were so numerous that the Roumanian 
minister of foreign aifairs kept^ num- 


bered list of them, and indemnity * 
required of the Turkish government 
before peace was concluded. Omar Pasha 
made Rustchuk celebrated in 1854 by 
the valiant and energetic manner in 
which he crossed the Danube from that 
town with forty-five thousand men, after 
having driven the Russians from an 
island whore they were strongly en- 


trenched. 

From Rustchuk a road which must he 
accounted gtK)d in a country whore there 
are few decent highways leads through 
Tirnova and Gabrova to the Shipka Pass, 
in the Balkans, and across the moun- 
tains b) the rose-embowered villages of 
Roumelhi. and to Adriauople. Gabrova 
is Jis pictures(|ue as RusU^huk is com- 
luouphice. From Tirnova tin? road to 
the Balkjins h'ads across some mighty 
hills, from whost* summits one catches 
glimpses of beautifully cultivated vales 
below. The villages are few and unin- 
viting: the khans are sometimes entirely 
desert(‘<l, sometimes fre((uentcd by bul- 
locks, sheep, and goats in such numbers 
that one prefiirs to sleep in the open air 
rather than to undergo their companion- 
ship. At Gabrova, whoever mounted to 
the priiK'ipal hall of the khan was com- 
pelled to pass through an incomparably 
filthy stable, and to dispute passage with 
an elderly ram who oeeupied the lower 
step of the stairs during the heat of the 
day as well as at night, and who fre- 
quently was little disposed to disturb him- 
self for strangers. But the private houses 
of the better class in Gabrova are cleanly, 
and some of them make pretensiouji to 
elegance. The town rambles along the 
banks of the Yantra, which there brawls 
and rollics over broad, flat stones or 
bounds down into deep pools at the 
base of large, black roi^ks ; and some 
of the cottages appear to spring from 
the very bosom of the^tfon% ^tone 
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^Jfcdges span the water here and there, doing so ; and nothing was more per- 


and clusters of houses with queer baleo- 
nies and raisshapen windows are tenanted ^ 
by industrious artisans, who labor all 
day at the preparation of textile fabrics, 
for which Gabiova is famous. At night 
the rumbling of dozens of water-wheels 
is heal'd. Almost every house is so placed 
as to enable its inhabitants to avail them- 
selves of a “water-privilege.” Every 
morning a long procession of Gabrova’s 
prettiest maidens arrives at tT^e Yantra, 
each girl loaded with the family wjish- 
iiig. The beauties tuck u[) tb(‘ir skirts 
and proceed to their work in the hearti • 
est manner. Strangely enough, they are 
silent at their toil. 1 found this [leople 
in the neighborlaXKl of the Balkans curi- 
ouslv devoid of animation on occasions 
when one would naturally exix^ct it. In 
a market-place the woinea nevtu* chatted, 
and the men seenxHl to joke in a wi'arv, 
faint-hearted fashion. sanx* num- 

ber of persons in France or S})ain would 
have made the heavens ring When 
the prisoners w'ore brought down from 
the Shipka Pass into Gabrova,and, witli 
their hands tied, were inarcluHl over one 
of the bridges, with Bulgarians guarding 
them, there was no murmur either of 
exultation or execration among the (^a- 
hrovans. Feeling was deep, but audible 
expression of it was lacking. 

The Bulgarians were always largely in 
the majority in this town of twelve- or 
thii'teen hundred houses, and the Turks 
had during the last two generations ae- 
oordod it certain rights, although they 
had felt constrained to burn it no longer 
ago than 1798. Gabrova, by special 
clemeiicy of the Grand Turk, was al- 
lowed bells in its churches, and facili- 
ties for founding schools were given the 
wealthy inhabitants. The bappy Chris- 
tians had of course placed bells wher- 
ever w|^the slightest pretext for 


plexing to me than to hear a bevy of 
them ringing in the small hours o%the 
night. Turkish time is three hours faster 
than that of Western Eiiroi^e ; and I have 
been frequently awakened by a peal of 
bells sounding six, to find no one stirring 
in the town, and to hear nothing save the 
harmonious hum of distant water-wheel#^ 
or the purling of the Yantra. i. 

But by four o’clock folk were astir. J : 
do not speak of the^ussian soldiers, who 
were coming and goiiig at all imaginable 
times. It seemed as if now and then they 
were anxious to make their lines seem 
stronger than they were by going round 
and round, as supernumeraries do on the 
stage. But the town8-[>eoplecame out a 
very long time before the sun did. The 
men, who seemed to sleep in their coarse 
black ca|)s, laid them off as they came 
to the stone fountains, whore they washed 
their bands and faces. No sooner had 
they shaken the water well about them 
than they liglited cigarettes and began 
talking listlessly. Presently they were 
compelled to make way for a crowd of 
hare-limbed girls, each bearing heavy 
buckets balanced on the ends of a slen- 
der [X)le ; then matrons with their ket- 
tles appeared ; and children were brought 
out and treated to vigorous duckings. 
The hoi'ses came next, and refreshed 
themselves leisurely while their guardians 
relighted innumerable cigarettes and 
lazily crossed their legs. Most of the 
artisan class, in appearance lazy, are 
really very industrious, and are seated at 
their looms or benches before daylight. 
Some of the streets of Gabrova are filled 
with small shops iu which clay floors and;^ 
grimy benches arc the only embellish- 
menta. These are the workshops of the ^ 
artificers in gold and silver, who have 
always made the interiors of their estab- 
lish mltets as iK)or and uninviting as poB-^ 
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^ dblo, in hope^ that they might escape 
the rapacity of the Turk. Many of the 
miths buried all their really beaU'# 
stock at the beginning of the war ; 
and their only fear was that if the Turks 
should beat the Russians and reenter 
Gabrova, they might try to force tlie 
Christians by torture to tell where their 
treasures were hidden. 

' Bulgaria proper, with a population of 
three million one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, of whom only four hundred 
tliousand were Mussulmans, had not a 
single school which could be called na- 
tional as late 08 1835. In IheDanubian 
region tliere w’ere a few schools where 
the Greek language w^as taught, but it 
was not until the principal citizens of 
Gabrova took the initiative that the Bul- 
garian school system was intrcxlueed. 
Gabrova has kept the lead which it so 
gallantly took on that occasion, an<l in 
1871 had eight schools with fifteen hun- 
dred pupils. The teachers had a nar- 
row, escape from a cruel fate not very 
long ago ; and the story of the cause 
whicli led to their jirrest and iinpiison- 
ment ilhistraU^H adriiiralily the incurable 
negligence and bad faith of the Turks 
in the administration of their conquered 
provinces. The central government had 
grudgingly consented to establish a [jostal 
service, as the commercial [Kjople of 
Gabrova asserted that it would make 
affairs much bettor ; but the Turk ai>- 
tx>inted to go and, come with the mail 
spent his hours In inglorious ease, lolling 
on the divan of & caf^ and smoking his 
This moved one of the teachers 
to him bitterly, and to threaten 

I' him with exposure if he did not mend 
^ ways. The Turk at once complained 
to the kaimakam^ the local Turkish au- 
thority^ that the Bulgarian teachers were 
all cO/Oaeeted |l|th the insi^ectionary 
leagoe, and ^ai they were engaged in 


correspondence against the 
The ^asha of Tirnova was notified, and 
at once ordered the closing of the Ga* 
brova schools and the imprisonment of 
the instructors. It was only after Icmg 
incarceration and great difficulties that 
the Bulgarian community succeeded in • 
explaining niattci's. The offending mall- 
carrier WDS not even reprimanded by the 
Turkish officials. 

In the vicinity of Gabrova are numer- 
ous villages inhabited by the Pomatzy 
(“renegades”), as tli#y are called by 
the Christians. These worthies arc de- 
scended from Bulgarians who embraced 
Mohammedanism because of some real 
or fancied slight of their [)atriarch. They 
are divided broadly into two classes — 
dangerous fanati(«, who were e.S|XJciaHy 
troublesome during the Hossian war, 
and mild Islamites, supposed still to 
have a weakness for (/hristianity. 
The villages of the Pomatzy are much 
like those of their Christian brethren, 
except that minarets abound in them, and 
that their neigh i)orlKKKl is usually haunted 
by brigamls. The bashi-bazouks found 
refuge in the hamlets of the fanatical 
Pomatzy when they were hotly pursued 
by RadetJilcy’s Cossacks, and if cornered 
sjKHidily a[)[xaired in the guise of quiet 
and peace-loving farmers. 

The Balkans were so fretpjently men- 
tioned in the (‘oursc of the Russian 
cam|mign in Turkey in Eurt^ as a ter- 
rible obstachi hj progress that even the 
Muscovites themselves Imd begun to be- 
lieve great saerifictis would be necessary 
in order to cross them. Each of the sev- ^ 
enteim pnicticable passes in this rotnafi- 
tic and bejJJltiful chain of moufitains had 

• ■a 

liccn carefully studied at intervals in the 
last fifty yetCrs by Eusiiian offloers ; and 
it was because the strengU) of the 
fied rjsitioas in tlie Pass was 

well knoifn that whei^ 
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tphaaade his famous raid into Roumdia, 
preferred to work his way through a defile 
much less kttown and offering many more 
joatiural obstacles. Prince Tserteleff, 
the amiable am^ able young diplomat, 
who was charged with Russian inter- 
ests at Constantinople for a time, and 
who accompanied General Ignatieff on 
bis tour to the principal European capi- 
tals just before war broke out, has the 
glory of having explored and rcicom- 
mended the passage through which 
Gourko made his raid, and after pMss- 
ing which he was enal)led to fall upon 
the rear of the Turkish positions at 
Shipka. The prince, who Was a very 
young man, disguised himself as a Bul- 
garian peasant and went ahead, at the 
risk of his life, to make sure both that 
the route was available and tluit the 
Turks did not discover the moveinents 
of Gourko's force. The adventure was 
completely successful. Here and there, 
the little army came ui)Ou narrow })atlis. 
along which it wjis almost iiupossihle 
to drag artillery, and now and then a 
cannon toppled into the abyss. But 
after severe struggle the column 
emerged on the fertile plains, and, had 
it been properly sup^K^rted, would have 
carried consternation to the gates of 
Adriunople in less than six weeks. 

It is but a short ride from Gabrova to 
the picturesque heights where the fa- 
mous Shipk%Pa88 commences, and from 
thence a rough road leads aroiiud the 
bases of frowning summits and up hills 
uu^ an elevation of a little less than 
thousand feet is reached. The 
Turks had crowned every peak dominat- 
Jpg the road with well-built redoubts, 
and had stocked them with immense 
quantities of provisions and ammunition. 
JLll these stores, when the Mussulmans 
.found thems^ves assaulted in front and 
Imu:, feU/^tqd||||sian hands. It is said 


, that the pasha commanding the troops 
at one point was so alarmed at what he 
‘’Relieved was a Russian advance 
all sides that he,^ut spurs to his hoi4e 
and^ galloped awa}' without even order- 
ing his men to retreat. 

Mount St. Nicholas, a vast irregular 
pyramid, rises abruptly from among the 
rolling hills, and seems an impregnable 
position. The Russians insisted that 
once in it the Turks could never get 
them out ; and at one time, when it 
was feared that some of Osman Pasha’s 
troops would move forward from Loft- 
acha and endeavor to crush the feeble 
forces at Gabrova, Prince Mirsky, of 
the Eight]) corps, had orders to retire 
to Shi[)ka, and, shutting himself and 
his men up in the redoubts, to awaitr 
reinforeemeuts. It is as incomprehen- 
sible that the Turks should have aban- 
doned the eight splendid positions in the 
Shipka Pass as that they should have 
made no attempt to defend the defiles of 
the Yantra, near Tirnova, — positions 
where armed peasants might have 
checked the advance of the flower of 
European armies. 

A superb surprise awaits the weary* 
horseman as he approaches the top of 
the pass. Turning to glance occasion- 
all} behind him he sees only ranges of 
dull hills clad in monotonous green, or 
perhaps fields of waving grain ; but, 
looking forward, he suddenly has spread 
before him the ample panorama of ex- 
quisite Thrace, one of the gardens of the 
world, — a land where millions of roses 
distil their subtle perfumes upon the air, 
and where villages are embowered in 
vines, and flowers. Shipka means ‘^wild 
rose,’* and Shipka village, lying a long 
way down the descent on the Roumelian 
side, justifies its name. Yet here in this 
loveliest region,, where fi&ture seems ta 
have latched comfort upon man, in 
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of 1877 such horrors were enactwi, although they assaulted ferodou 

that the etoiitest heart quails eveii they could not ^ move the ve'Wrau 



their reci- 
1 ml. Suleiman 
Pacha the Cruel 
swept with tlie 
besom of des- 
truction all 
those sections 
from which the 
Russians were 
forceti hastily to 
retire when the 
advance was ar- 
rested by the 
ominous appari- 
tion of Osman 
and his soldiers 
at Plevna and 
Loftscha. Sulei- 
man, fresh from 
the massacre of 
women and 

babes, threw himself into the gorges Rouraelia, where they were stopped 
of;|* Sliipka, 'and sent his butchers by Russian troops and were compelled 
to be butchered in their turn; but, to surrender. 


BCLOAKIANS DEFENDING A iJOCNTAlN I'ASS. 


Ratfeteky from 
his tracks. Se 
drank his scald- 
ing tea monir 
ing, noon^ and 
night, * and hdd 
on valiantly 
against death 
and the devil 
until Gourko 
crossed the Ral- 
kans once more 
by passes' quite 
jis difficult as 
that which served 
him on the 
first occasion, 
llien Radetzky 
rose, and dh)ve 
the Turks before 
him down Into 
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T he story of the horrihle mutilation 
of the Russian wounded in the 
Sliipk.M Pass is pretty widely known, Init 
an ineident eonnetded with it will sorvti 
to siiow what lierce pride hoiim^ of tlte 
Asiatics took in their hendish ]K‘rfonn- 
ancc. IV hen the Russians (u*(‘upitMl Ihe 
positions which the Turks haxl ahtiudoned 
late in July tiiey found a numher of 
boduis of both soldiers tind ollhaMs dis- 
memberotl and tnnittHl in the most sh(K*k- 
ing maimer. Arms, legs, liodids w(>re 
scattered about, and tliert* wsis alnindant 
proof that some of the wounded lind 
been 1>eheaded while living. Among th(‘ 
Turkish prisoners was a oertnin detach- 
ment of Kurds, who were asked if they 
could throw any liglit on the su))j(‘(‘t of 
the mutilations. One or two deni(‘d all 
knowledge ^f it, but at last a siJdier 
stepfKHi out of the ranks and witli rude 
joy announeed that he liad c«t otf one 
or two heads ; that ino.st of hiS comrades 
liud done the same thing, or would have 
had O(:tcn8io0 offered ; and that he and 
O^^rs carried Kussian heads, mounted 
Oil sticks, to tJie pasha, who made no 
raniark: whatever. Prince Ilirsky in- 
^olttied rae that on the day wlicn these 
Ritttilttteil bodies were buried, and when 
jjH^e indignation against the 'furks must 
necessarily have been very great among 
the mnk and file, he saw Turkish 
.■wcmnjicd receiring most careful and 
iBatieiit at the liands of Rus- 

not a luinilred rods 


frimi the spot where the burial took 
place. 

On the sloj)e, .and not far from Ga- 
brova, is a convent for women, where 
tlie nuns lead a life quite different from 
tla‘ self-siix'rificing existence of the Cath- 
olic devotee. They are at lil^erty to re- 
ceive whom they please, to engage in 
any industry which suits them, and 
go into the world whenever they like. 
But a broad distinction must be made 
betvv(‘en these convents and those in 
Rouniania, wliich are in many respects 
a disgrace to the Church under whose 
patronage they are established. 

It has Iwien remarked that the Rus- 
sians at fimt chos(‘ comparatively un- 
frequented and dilllcult passes in the 
Balkaiii cliain, in order that they might, 
sur[)ri8e the enemy. But for the passage 
of the main army of occupation after the 
Turks were pushed back there were 
numerous good roads besides that by 
Shi})ka. One leads over the Travno- 
Balkan, as it is called, to routes which 
communicate with Kezunlik ; another, by 
whicli Osman Pasha had hoped, in case of 
disaster, to retire from Plevna and Loft- 
scha with his army, leads through the Bal- 
kan range by Trojan and Kalofer. This 
last-named pass is practicable only Jn a j 
relative sense. The bones of homes that^ 
have saocumbed by the >vay strew the ^ 
sides of the bridle-paths. The convent of , 
Trojan, one of t^o most venerated' of Bul- 
garian shrines, is accessiblefrom the pass. 
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There forty or fifty monks live enAt 
and comfort, and cultivate fields for miles 
arSbuml, — fields which yield fat reve- 
nues. These Oriental monks thoroughly 
understand good living : their cells 
are fitted up with divans and carpets ; 
they regale themselves with coffee and 
liquors ; and on the walls hang dozens 
of stout wca|x>ns, which are used in 
repelling the assaults of enterprising 
brigands or in securing game for the 
monastic larder. 

The most imposing and delightful part 
of the route through the Balkans by Tro- 
jan and Kalofer is the passage of the 
Rosolita, nearly six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Vast peaks, around 
which eagles hover, looking down with 
curiosity upon the adventurous travel- 
ler, rise into the air ; below are yawning 
precipices, over whose edges one can see 
yet other peaks with their tops wreathed 
in mist. The passes which lead out of 
Servia across the Balkans into Bulgaria 
have from timedmmcrnorial been infest- 
ed with brigands, and the guard-houses 
are surrounded by little cemeteries, which 
contain tlie remains of assassinated trav- 
ellers. Both the Servian and the Turk- 
ish governments pretended to keep strong 
military farces on these roads for the 
protection of the innocent, but the bashi- 
bazouks representing Turkey were gen- 
erally ill league with the brigands, or 
with trifling temptations were capable of 
crime on their own account. 

Kezanlik, through which the tide of 
war swept rudely, lies in a sweet vale 
ilot far below the village of Shipka. 
Ob every side it is surrounded by gar- 
dens in which the delicate and beautiful 
rose of Damascus is cultivated expressly 
for the perfumes to be distilled from it. 
On this side of the Balkans the villages 
hare a more* decidedly Turkish aspect 
than those between Gahfova and the 


Danube; the bouses are painted Ip '' 
tender colors, whiohp^lkarmoni^ delicious- 
ly with the landsc^ } and nearly every 
residence, rich or poor, has a little 
pleasauncc-ground attached to it, in 
which vines, rosebushes and fruit trees 
make a very agreeable shad©.. The 
many minarets, the latticed cages which 
denote ‘‘harems” lu the Turkish quar- 
ter, the market-places, with their fantas- 
tical ranges of low wooden shops, — all 
remind one of the far Orient. Kezanlik 
wiis rich before the return of the rwrks 
to it after Gourko’s retreat, and many 
of the young Bulgarians engaged in 
commerce are men of intelligence and 
refinement. In conversation with one 
of them wlio was preparing to remove 
his merchandise by way of Bucharest 
to Vienna, I was surprised to hear him 
say that the Bulgarian question ” could 
l>e settled only by the retirement of the 
Mussulmans from the province, “The 
two races,” he said very emphatically, 

“ cannot live together on terms of 
equality sucli os any conference after 
the war would doubtless be willing to 
establish. The great majority of the 
Turks consider us as inferior animals, 
made to be oppressed by them and to 
serve them. They do not hate our i 
religion, but they take advantage of the ^ 
social inferiority which it imposes on ub 
to rob us, to abuse us as any tyranuicat 
invaders might, and to murder us when 
we resist. Even if there were any 
willingness on their part to agree tem- 
porarily to some amicable arrangeme&t, 
they would not long keep their pnmxWi 
and our lives would be made wretched 
by revolution after revolutioQ. In 
eyes we are but dogs, unworthy of 
their attention save as servitors, This 
point of view must never be forgotten 
in estimating Turkish In 
provinoes. The Tut^p|piT|# di^nei||^ 
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lire by the product of our toil, aud; 
not to be in harmed with us. He must 
go., as he did from ©er via, or there will 
be no peape for us.’\ This gentleman 
•also thought that unless the Hnssians 
should leave an occupying force large 
enough to enforce upon the Turkish 
population any measures supposed to be 
the natural fruit of the war they would 
ha\'e rendered but a sorry service to 
Btdgaria. 

Tli(‘ very name Kezanlik commem- 
orati's an injustice on the part of tl)e 
Turlvs against which the inhabitanis 
were compelled to piotest. Tradition 
recounts that long ago a sultan making 
a tour in the mountains saw a great 
number of children drcss(al in white 
robes coming to meet him, whereupon 
he cried out, N('h isferh'r boa aHikia 
Jcezmh'kf (“ What do all these pretty 
babes in white gowns want of nu*?”) 
The last word in the sultan’s sentence 
became the ortlcial nann^ of the locality. 
But tradition does not state what answer 
the sultan made to the prayer of the 
.children, for they had come to tell him 
tliat because their fathers had been 
violently incorporated in the Turki>li 
array their fields were uncultivated and 
their village was in ruins. Brobably the 
sultan said that it was all Christian hum- 


bug, and sent the children away with 
empty compliments. 

The men and women in the rose gar- 
dens in and amund Kezanlik are of fine 
stature and graceful manners, and, al- 
thottgh the women are rarely beautiful 
u possess that uiimeless charm born 
of p^ect health and proud virtue. The 
^distillation of the essence of ix>ses is a 
very simple process, both in the large 
establishments in the town and in the 
farmer*B own abode. Sometimes the 


|atill is sreoted in the shade of a huge 
mm, of flowers are 


if’ 

brought to it all day long. The priest 
comes to bless the Arcadian labor, and 
to chat with the W'omcn who strip the 
rose petals from their stems. As many 
as eighty thousand roses are often used 
in the preparation of a single small flask 
of the precious odor. 

The thriving region extending for 
miles around Eski Zaghra, the next town 
of Importance in this part of Bulgaria^ 
was so utterly ruined by Suleiman’s vin- 
dictive campaign that it must remain a 
partial desert for many years. The sol- 
diers and the Mussulman peasantry aimed 
especially at the destruction of the 
churches and schools in the vilhiges near 
Kski Zaghra, as well as all Christian in- 
stitutions in the last-mentioned town. 
Every farinei’ wms accused of having 
given aid and comfort to the Russians, 
and waj=5 massacred as soon a.s caught, 
without trial and without any semblance 
of justice. I doubt if there has been 
such wholesale slaughter — murder ou so 
large a scale— at any previous time in 
the present century. The testimony 
wuis imimpeachal)le. Thousands of fu- 
gitives straggled across the mountains 
in the first days of August, and spread 
the details of their misery throughout the 
Yantra valley. Gabrova and Tirnova 
wt're filled w ith motherless children and 
with childless mothers. A more piteous 
spectacle than these poor wu'ctches pre- 
sented as they made their way through 
the Shipka Pass could not be imagined. 
More than sixty villages in the plain 
near Eski Zaghra were burned ; the pop- ^ 
Illation liad fled to the large town, 
thinking there to secure protection from 
the Russians or the fragments of the • 
‘‘Bulgarian Legion but they found the i 
Russians already preparing to retire be- 
yond the Balkans. Those who remained 
were nearly all killed. The Bulgarian Le- 
gion fought as. yrell as it could for Uie de-,, 
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^ l^eofEskiZaghraJmtwas^/joum^l^^ had left thfllr faniMatliie appibo 
^TOtt‘h for the trained troops df ol the Russia^ no|||pLtifldd titelr 

— vetei^ns who had been pitted against sire for vengeance ^paaesacring their 
the Monteriegi ins — even if those troops own Christian farm-liborers and tenant®, 
had not been twenty times their number. They personally conducted soldiery to* 
The Legion endeavored, when it found these farms, and enabled them to distin* 
that its ranks were rapidly thinned, to guisli betwtKin Christian an(^%^uasuiman. 
retreat, })rotecting the population ; but In the town of Eski Zaghra, where thirty 
Suleiman’s artillery was brought to bear thousand Christians must have been 
^ the fleeing women and children, and gathered that evening, the number of 
thousands were so frightened that they murders amoiint(‘d to more than ten 
preferred to face death in thetow’ii rath- thousand. Tlu; Christian quarter was 
er than in the fields. As evening came fired, that tljo murderers might see to do 
on the i)oor Bulgarians iK'gan to take their work, and the miserable people saw 
courage, for the artillery fire had ceased tliemselves denounced by Turks who hud 
and the battle seemed over; but they ])een their iieighhoi-s for . yeai'S. The 
did not underetand the devilish malice w^ounded were despatched with hatchets 
of Suleiman. lie had surrouude<l the and rude stone hainmerH in the hands of 
town jiust as dusk fell (this was on the women. Sc'hoolrnistresses were sought 
thirty-first of July), and by means of an out, ari'ested, and I need not dw’ell upoa 
endless chain of i)ickets made? sure of the sa<l w'hi<‘h awaited them. Miir- 
his prey. Nearly all who endeavored der finally n lea.sed them frf>m a captivity 
to get out w'ere huteliercd, although a w'hich was ten-i}undred-fold worse than 
gentleman farmer, named Naumof, from death. Two beautiful young women, 
whom 1 received my ac(‘ount of the who had been highly educated and were 
Turkish conduct on this fearful night, es- the pride of tlie town, were murdered in 
C 4 q>ed some time after the imissacrc luid the most revolting manner, and saviigely 
begun. As s(X)n as the sentinels were mutilated afterward. The inhabitants of 
placed Suleiman sent a force of Circas- (iuneli-MaliU'si, of Hadni-Mahlesi, of 
sians, guided by Mussulman inhabitants Bceh Tep^, of Ouneli, of Baghdau- 
— who had fled from the Russian Mahlesi, populous farming communities, 
advance, but had now returned with the were nearly all iu Eski Zaghra, and most 
Turkish forces — t(j begin the work of of them perished there. On the day of 
mnrder. My informant was wanied to this massacre, T rode with Pnnee Mirsky 
escape by a neighbor who, while in the and his staff from (iabrova to Selvi, as 
loft of his own house, heard a noise in it was then supposed that the Turks 
the kitchen Mow, and was almost para- were advancing toward the latter place 
lyzeH with terror on seeing two Circas- from Loftscha, and at 8elvi we hea^ 
sians pillaging there. . More dead than plenty of tales of atrocities quite te 
otive, lie managed to leap from a small awful as those which a few hours ioter 
back window, and gave the alarm to were echoed from Eski Zaghra. 
Sdamof. The screams of wQitoen were Bulgarians , paid a terrible price for ■ 
heard and flames were arising from Goorko’s unsupported advanoe into 



burning houses as the two farmers fled Roumelia.^ 
together towanl the mountains. t'be kaimakam of ] 

'Fbe i^M iu^ ,^tber riu^ali notabtes the uapadiUelcd 
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Hpr DQ^f^ll^cre to publieU a state- 
whioli;*#afl J|||||| out like a diplo- 
matic cirmdiw, fr^^^feons^ntinople, and 
which aonouDced '^at the Bulgarians 
ha4 fallen upon and murdered liundreds 
ot Muasuhnaas in the foulest manner. 
It ia nmacccilary to add that this state- 
ment had no foundation in fact. 

That the Bulgariai»s were making an 
earnest effort to help themselves was 
visible during the last weeks of my des- 
iiltory tour in their war-ravaged country. 
'I'lic Kussian trooj)S at that time were so 
few and so widely scittUued that the 
Turks could readily havt*, committed 
twice the havoc which they sueeeeded 
in doing. Indisposition to attac‘lv, but 
great bravery, peI^>istence, and skill iu 
defending a place which they had them- 
<|^lves occupied aiid fortified wtTe the 
diatinguishing features of the 'I'urkish 
campaign on the Daniibi' side of the 
Balkans at that ptudimilar period. S(dvi, 
a threatened point, had not lvussi:ins 
enough in it to tight a small battalion 
until a ^Purkisli occupation seemed im- 
minent, when three or four thousiuul 
men were thrown hastily forwnrd, leav- 
ing other important points uncovered. 
But at Selvi the Burgarians were armed, 
roughly uniformed, had placed strips of 
white linen ornamented witli the cross 
oyer the red skull-caps wiiich they had 
WO^ under Turkish domination, and 
WCl© scouring the country for hashi- 
lll^uks and Cdrcasaians. Tlie least rn- 
every man on the alert, and 
i| WW pleasant to see these men, who 
1M boeit, in tlie estimation of the world, 


in claims for immediate 
tehtion — me Roumanians, for example^, 
Sprung from a stout Finno-Ura^ tribe, 
which made its name and fame ’te^ed, 
and knocked at the gates of Constan- 
tinople more than once ; which fixed the 
residence of its kings eta point near the 
heights on which the virgin Mussulman 
fortress of Shurala, ‘‘ the tomb of the in- 
fidel,'’ stands to-day ; and which finally 
merged with the Slavic race, adopting 
Christianity and the Slavic idiom at the 
same time, — the Bulgarian of the pres- 
ent has no occasion to be ashamed of 
his origin. In the struggles with Byzan- 
tium, lK)th before and after the savage 
hud become a Christian, and had estab- 
lished a rude literature, the Bulgarians 
ajipear to have had the advantage quite 
ns often as the Greek em[x^rors had. It 
is not a little curious tlmt the firet time 
the Russians, or people from the terri- 
tory now Russian, entered Bulgaria, it 
wns to aid Byzantium against the Fiu- 
no-lhilgarian [K>wer in 903, and t-o fight 
a battle near Adrianople which enabled 
the Greek emperor to subjugate his 
formidable enemies. Then the Russian 
prince, who had brought down his forces 
to aid in jninishing the Bulgarians, did 
not wisli to leave the country, and the 
Gnek emperor was compelled to drive 
him out. The history of the second ami 
third Bulgarian dynasties — fur the 
national life revived under a new form 
after two severe trials, during which its 
enemies fancied that they had crushed 
it, — the history of these dynasties is 
filled with records of alternate triumphs 


^pWerittg hinds for long centuries, 
asserting their right to inde- 

^p(em4eiM5e. 

AmJ why should they not be indo- 
l Th^ Bulgarians have a history 


and humiliations. There is but one 
epoch in the annals of the Bulgarians 
when seem to have leaned toward 
the Churph of Rome, and that was in the 
days of Pope Innocent III., who sent 


j^llPW^&»vorable comparison with legates U) stir them up against the 
tiQi wiiity nations who are much schismatic Greeks. The story of 







® ■‘r 

of Baldwin I., Latin 
^nstantinopUs to aid the ktdgarians in 
■tlieir ]n‘QjX)8od ouinpaign against these 
'Greeks "^is faniiliar to Klndeuts of his-, 
iorv. Great misfortunes befell Baldwin 
because of this refusal ; for the Bul- 
•garians joined with the very Greeks 
wliom Pope Innocent had excited tliem 
gainst, captured Baldwin and his army 
in a great light at Adrianopie, and 
finallj^ {mt him to death with cniel 
tortures at Tirnova, where the tomb of 
the wretelu'd monarch is still [ajinted 
ovit. Idrnova was long the residence of 
the Bulgarian czars, and was meicalessly 
sacked by the Turks when they took it 
in 1393. The Turk came into a section 
of EurojK} which w'as so divided between 
nuHKirous nationalities, already ex- 
hausttal by struggles against each otlmr, 
that he had an easy task in snlxluing 
the Bulgarians. 

One of the bugbears wliicli the entlm- 
sia8ti<; i)atriots wdio formed the league 
of “ Young Bulging” fancied tiiat they 
found in their way was a tcjuleney on 
the part of ^eir |K)pnlation to emigrate 
to Seivia, and for a long time it wjis 
feared that nearly all the farmers would 
desert to the neighbor state. The Ser- 
vians were naturally willing to take 
advantage of such a feeling; but now 
^tliat Bulgaria has a chance for her 
autonomy, her fanners and artisans arc 
not at all anxious to desert her. Thou- 
sands of stout fellow's who have been 
in the habit of working in Hungary, 
Rotnnania, and 8cr\da every summer and 
autumn will now deypte their energies 
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^ facilitate 
strong stiite 

The assertiMi that the Turku have 
never, used any portion of the money 
which they wring aimually from the 
Christians in Bulgaria for impi^vemoiits 
useful to the Bulgarians TOihselves is 
suseoptible of j)ioof. The road into 
Ih^umclia by way of Shipka w'as almost 
inH)a.ssable for years, but one fine day 
tile sultan w ishiHl to make a spi'cies of 
triumphal journey to Silistria, so the 
route was put in order. If any rnoiuy 
were, expended in public works, those 
works were sure to l)o of a military 
eharaetiu’, and did not prollt the 
Christians a partiele. Turkish authority 
has fre<iu(Mit]y [irevented Bulgarians 
from making improvements even at tiieir 
own cxjKmHe, and any stranger proposing 
ing the intrixlnetion of commercial en- 
terprise was [>retty certain to suffer in 
some fiishion. 

The great abuses in tiixation in this 
fertile province seining out of a system 
planned wdth marvellous cunning. In 
the cities and large towns the collection 
of taxes was conducted with some show 
of fairness. Each community being 
divided inU) mdhtdh^ or “ quartei'S,” in 
wiiieli Turks, Christians, and Jews lived 
by themselves, the “chief** of each 
quarter fixed thi* amount of the tax and 
collected it. But the unfortunate i^eople 
in tJie villages and farmers in remote 
country districts were not allowed such 
favors as this. Numlaus of districts 
were consolidated, and “sold out** 
order of the government at public 


tq, building up homes for themselves in auction for a large sum. The people 


their native land. Bulgarii 
soil, a }>eople admirably 


^,^has rich who paid this sum to the government 
pted for were alwhj/^fl Muasqlmftns, and they 
highly intelligent agriculture : and now . exercised UO mercy in ^llec|ing the 
it needs only roads, schools, and rail- money, erj^ and stock uep^wwpry fm: 
ways — ifo. short, precisely tliat which it their rrlmbursemeut. 
am never obtai*| under Tc^sh mk — lect fourfold the amouHpj^tly 4ue : ihif 
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P®^>“g> living' i (#»s difl|^tt to understand that tb^ 


^been paioP^^r ©i^n if^gpine authority 
were Inclined to examii^ into the com- 
plaintfi of the wretched Bulgarians, a 
sha^ of th© ill-gotten gains of the plun- 
derers ^on stifled the ofllciars ineagrc 
sense of jastiee. The peasant might 
become propri(‘tor of land in- various 


tended to wi^draw after the conclu0Otir^ 
of a satisfactory peace. ^ 

From SeMT went forward iff the dF 
rection of Loftscha, but found that Prince 
Mirsky had ordered the troops to go into 
intrenchments, which indicated a delay 
of many days before active operations 


ways, although the whole country was *wcre likely to begin. As I rode acrQS% 


recognized as being the personal ))rop- 
erty of the sultan. But whenever a 
])asha or an envious Turk wished to 
aetiiiire a farm which a Bulgarian had 
been laboriously deve]oi)ing for years, 
he had but to signify liis wish, and for a 
small sum the farmer was com[¥‘lled to 
SCO the fruit of his lalw^r ]);us.s into the 
Lands of another. This procaHsling had 
become so common in Bulgaria during the 
few years as to have excited numer- 
ous indignant remonstrances from Euro- 
jKians inhabiting the country. In time 
of war there wiis no end to oi)pi‘ca'iion 
by the Turks. It might literally be said 
that Christians hud no rights, and that 
if they had }>os8eHscHi any they would 
not have been resiKiCted. 

All these things may he S]X)ken of as 
in the past, for it is rciisonably certain 
' that the Bulgarians will never again sub- 
mit to Turkish Uixation. When I left 
Gabrova a blonde- bearded Russian who 
had come directly from a CentiTil Asian 
campaign to aid in tmnsformiiig Bulga- 
ria was ccpiipping ti’ustworthy j>oasants 
with guns and badges, and delegating 
to them authority as jx)! ice-agents in 
; ^ variouB villages in tlie neighborhood, 
and property were soon to become 
SJife ih a region where Christians had 
not heretofore known the blessings of 
the security whjkjh is the fruit of just and 
well-executed ^law. The Russians were 
as methodical and eakicst in their labors 
atended to fix Muscovite 
l^or the country ; and it 


country through dozens of Mussulman; 
villages, some of which contained as 
many as eight thousand inhabitants, 
alarms were frequent, but genei'ally 
causeless. In a Christian village, set 
down oddly enough in the very centre 
of a district inhabited almost entirely 
by followei's of the Prophet, I found 
the whole population under arms and in 
a state of intense excitement because of 
the rumor that a large force of Turks 
had been seen in the adjacent mountains. 
The chief of the village had canseii the 
arrest of two tni veiling |>ea8ants sup- 
posed to be spies, and the visages of, 
thc.se w'ortlnes as sat upon the 

ground waiting until l^e villagers could 
find time to shoot tlicin were not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. The modman of 
tlie hamlet had felt it his duty to join in 
the affair, and as I rode up he came car- 
acoling and gamlx)lliug out of a field, 
shirk naked, with his head crowned with 
straw and wild-flowcrs, anti chattering a% 
fiercely as an enrageti ape. The insane 
are .allowed to wander thus unmolested 
in Bulgaria, as in some parte of Spain. 

I have rarely seen a figure at once so 
picturesque anti terrible as this miser- 
able creature. 

The Turkish villagers were civil 
enough, ^^Jjabiy ‘ l:>ecatise strong de- 
tachment of Russian troops occasion- 
ally passed over the road, although in 
my ride of sixty miles I saw only one 
offleer and four Cossacks. Se'^ral o6l- 
lectious, ot.tbashi-bazojj^ks, guarded 
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wlr-cu'ganizc'il 

m©, their hands tii^itiBmnd tb^ of hillflfeijptih ^Tatra?^ 

f ctheir faces testif^ngto apmwd , %gray^^ started the 

Their gavlj-colored garments huakiS^ear a smouldering watch-fire and 

bade life halt. |?he 
given in return did not 8<%n 
bira« but after a careful i^mmation i ' 
was allowed h> pass on down into the vel- 


okStj 

Ihsdaij 

were tf^ered, and their ample collec- 
tlbftl of weapons, earned in' carta behind 
the processions of pnsoners, indicated' 
that a general raid ui>on this miirSorous 



itry had Ix^en organized. Most of the,^ ley between odorous thickets from which 


thousands of fire-flies sent forth their fit- 
ful gleams ; down to % plateau whence 
I coiikl see the lights of Tii-novu, like 
myriads of stars liovering close to tnirth ; 
down to to the camp, whence came up the 
old Homeric luiiu so impressive after the 
stillness of the country bridle-[)aih8 and 
the forests over and through which I had 
just passed. 

Meantime the groat battle which had 
been fought near Plevna hud checkn||| 
the advam^e of the Russians. They 
proi>osed, but Osruaii Pasha disposed. 


ers diselaimed any knowledge of 
feir movements, and hasteneil to give 
us proofs of their good-will by offering 
us water and fruit and by saying pleas- 
ant things. Their superb com, such si# 
one sees elsewhere only in America, bad 
been left untouched by the Russians ; 
bu£ the watermelons and pumpkins had 
all vanished from the crawling vines, 
the soldier finding the temptation greater 
than he could resist. 

I airived near Tirnova in the middle 
of the Jiight, and while my horse was 
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T he picturesque and heroic incidents 
of the Rnaso-Turkish war are strll 
too fresh in the minds of all to require a 
detailed recital here. . After the appear- 
ance of vSuleiman Pasha upon the scene 
it seemed as if the tide had Ix'gtiii to 
turn against tlie crusading Rus.sians. 
The taking of Lofteha Ity the Turks ; 
the march of Gen. Gourko to Yeui- 
rlpEhra. and the capture of the town ; 
the defeat of the newly-organized 
Bulgarian Legion at h^ki-Zaghni ; the 
retreat of Gourko to the norlhem 
side of the Balkans ; the fortilicii- 
tion of tlie Sliipka and the IluiiikoV 
Passes ; the terrible atrocities com- 
mittod by the Turks u|X)n tlio helpless 
Russian wounded : the sudden develop- 
ment of a formidable military force out 
of the heretofore derided and uiidercsti- 
Toated Roumanian army ; tiie siege of 
Plevna, with its fearful losses and its 
protracte<l miseries, — all these things 
rang throughout Euroixj, and had their 
echoes in America. The liussiaiis had 
already begun to exercise their sover- 
^ignty in Bulgaria, had proclaimed laws 
IStempting the Christians from odio\tf 
taxes, bid ifboliahed titJios, and were 
graddiliyaubatitutiug themselves for the 
Turkish anthoiities, when the severe 
<Ai6ck In front of Plevna changed th^ 
whole dMuractai of the cami^gn. It is 
Hie loss of the Russians in 
jrouie^ed, sick, and prisoners, 
puriig lie the Idth, 20th, and 


21st of July, and in the great battle 
the Slst before Plevna, amounted to 
more than ten thousand men. The 
HWoic Gen. Hkobeleff — -one of the few 
men of genius in the Russian army — 
did prodigies of va|j|U’ in the.se fights, 
hut all in vain. 

The critics who say that the Russians 
had, iu their descent into Bulgaria, be- 
lieved that the Turks would offer only a 
slight resistance, are quite correct. The 
Russians ci-ossed the Danube with in- 
sufficient forces, and during all the 
early w'oeks of the campaign they saw 
so few Tuiks and ^i|l|l^l‘Crcd so little 
opposition that the^plfeed they could 
go straight to the gates o^ Constanti- 
nople without more than an occasional 
skirmish. Plevna was not only a great 
surprise, it was a veritable disaster. 
The coiisleniation iu Roumania was 
fi’ightful after the news of the defeat of 
the Russians, but this news had for 
effect the awakening of the valianff 
Roumanian ^xople into an energy which 
tliey had not even su8[>ected themse^es 
of [) 08 sessiug. When it lo^ed a» 
Russians were about to be annihilated, 
that the forces m Bulgaria wonkl be 
cut off from tlie" Danube, and that tl|fi 
Turks stream 

and inviy|lll|fe principalities which had 

so long been indepei|dent of them, the 
Roumanllan government rose to the emer- 
gehoy. Bt^t the Russians 
dqwn the,d^hsiv% ami- 
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for one hundred 

"wiao were soon on their pdsi- 

^on^Jteront of Plevna were-atropglj^ 
for€!^pilind iirmed with aiiiillcrv cora- 
pauier^f cavah^ were dispatched on 
, independent expeditions, with the view 
of blocking the passes through tlie 
Balkans, and the Russians were%reatly 
IcouraiTcd 1)V tlic failure of the Turk^ 
> assume the offensive in any imix>rtant 
^degree. IMeanlinie the eini>eror of 
Russia lived in tlie most unostentatious 
miuiuer iii the little village of Gorny 
Studen, suffering privation and discora*^ 
fort with that excellent temiK'r and 
entire lack of aftecUition which Char- 
iSNxjrized the man. Suleiman Pa^iba, 
thundering at the gates of • Shipka, 
attempted in vain to di8[>Q«c;se 
the Russians of tlieir hold on the Bal- 
kans, making upwardfif of one hundred 
distinct attacks in less than seven days. 
When the month Of August closal, in 
1871 ^ the fortunes of the Russians hatl 
imi)roved. The^^^llied from the check 
received at Plevtfa *, they held their own 
at the -B^aus; reinforcements were 
ap|>earing, and new openations were 
resumed with vigor. The Russo-Rou- 
maniau army, conimandetl by Prince 
Charles, of Roumania, now sat down 
before the important i)OsitionHat Plevna, 
Itad sustained a furious attack byOsmnn 
Prasha on the last day of August. This 
was one of the most sauguinaiy eom- 
ba|a of the campaign. The Russians 
Roun^ians both fought with 
desiierate valor, aiid Osman, who had 
li expe<^ to drive the enemy from all 



jx»itions,^as coh»[)elled to tvdmit 
Mb eompletotPlure.. . , 

The Seplomber comoate front of 
Plevna are famous, and reflect the 
greatest^redi^*# courage of Turks, 
Itouma^ans arM ^sk|^nB. . Barely in 
ate' history of te® 


matt 

fields. ^silL^ashalpHn^f^^ 
since the oeoPteion of Plwnt|i|^ July, 
in tmiliiig n siini>le village into 'am,^ab- 
oratc fort rcH8|^ bristling’ vWitJi 
and trenches. The Riflfeiaan wave < 
up from time to tiiuf agaite^ these foA*- 
midable defences, only to be swept^back 
again... SkobelciT wore out his heart ^ 
heroic, but^ always reckless cudeavors, 
to break the Turkish lines. On the 11th 
of September there was a great Russijui 
attack on Plevna. A temporarv. sinaa ^s 
was, howler, followed by an ultimate 
defeat of Kri luff’s and Krudoner’s di- 
visions. This ‘'battle in the mists” 
was described by an oye-w'itnoss as 
one of the most thrilling and terrible 
of the wdiolc cuunpaign. “Along the 
course of the |lailisr)vo range,” w rote tho 
brilliaut and counigeous Mr Madjrnhan, 
— who was destined not to survive the 
fatiguing campaign, l)ut to die in a ho8» 
pibd at Constiuitinople, — “ the Russian 
guns could bo p(‘rccivod at work with 
figures Hitting round them, dimly seen 
through th(! smoko, stiaugely magnified 
by the iiiUa vcntion of the fog, until the 
gunners afiticarcd like giants, and the 
guns themselves, enlarged and distorted 
by the same medium, seemed like huge, 
iinionth monsters from whose throats 
at eveiy instant leiqxjd forth globes of 
flame. There were moments when 
these flashes seemed to light up every- 
thing around them ; then tlie guua and 
gunners ap|)eured for an instant with 
fearful distinctness, red and lurid, as j||f 
tinged with blood. Then 'fecy sank bank 
again into shadowy iudistinctnees. The 
uproar of the battle ro.se and swelled 
until it became fearful to* bear — lUtj . 
the continuous roar of anangry sea bea<^® 
ing against a rook-lK)imd coast, uoui- 
binsd with )tbat of a thunder-storm, with ^ 
the i^rat^s, ^atHhly sganda 
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M|pi|^^»M||j||M|m^^ gale/^ “"sl^ord decorations 

General his shofflUirfi, his face black with pow-^l 
figjlDg^ added new der and smoke, his eyes blood|fc|, an#.;?,' 
los|J^ TO In^already phenomenal r^uta- his voice br<^en. When aske^^P refu . 

^ daunt son of the disaster, he said no fj^^orce , 
^jM^Doth^psiclIld frighten him. Even raente had been sent hife, and added, J,. 

the ^^plans jiad. fallen away from blame nobody ; it was the will of God.” 
the terrific nre of the Turkish redoubt The B^uraanlans had meantime taken 
SUcdbeleff rallied 

tiie stragglers ^ USS 

and carried them ^ 
forward into the 
T e r T enemy’s 
lines ; his own 
sword was cut 
in two in the 
middle, while he 
was leaping a 
ditch ; his horse 
shot dead under- 
neath him, and 
he rolled into 
tlie ditch, hut 
sprang to his 
feet with a shout, 
and finally led 
the mass of 
men over the 
ditch, scarp and 

counterscarp ' i 

andparapet,and ki-isode of tuk sikge of pi.evna. 

into the redoubt. j 

, ji 

This little affair cost Skobcleff two and held the redoubt ; but the attack cu||| 
thousand men in killed and wounded, or Plevna, as a whole, was a disastroi^j^ 
on«-quarter of his whole attacking force, failure. This attack had cost, in a few 
The wonderful manner in which he es- days of lighting, twenty thousand men. 

. gaped all harm confirmed the Mief The Roumanian army had |p surgical ar- 
^ijtmongst his men that he bore a charmed raugeraents, and the wouMeil were left 
life. On the ^emoon of the 12th he to die for the wa^f ministering hands. | 
was compelled to suffer defeat. The The Russian meSical and sanitai^^ sta|s^ 
redoubt which he won at such terrible were quite iafacient In^P^euce of this 
. <JO«t wia deserted by the Russians in the tremend<Mfti drain upon th&n, and the 
f presence of an overwhelming force soldiers looked forward to the horrors of 
brought to bear against them, and Sko- a winter campaign ^th^huddei^ng fear, 
bs^ipmeoutof the final fight with his TOe dead ieft neglgeted on the battle- 
tp®(Poofvered with mud ^and, filth, his flpds w4^mfitil»fed ' by Ibe 
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and held the redoubt ; but the attack cu||| 
Plevna, as a whole, was a disastroi^j^ 
failure. This attack had cost, in a few 
days of fighting, twenty thousand men. 
The Roumanian army had m surgical ar- 
rangements, and the woundeil were left 
to die for the wan^f ministering hands, jj 
The Russian medical and sanitai^^ 
were quite i^fecient In^prceeuce of this 
tremenfiotfe drain upon th&n, and the 
soldiers looked forward to the horrors of 
a wlnt^* campaign ^th^huddei^ng fear. 
The dead ieft neglected on the battle- 
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the w( 

^ indft atrt>cious crtt^iSP^ile ^e bi'e^ 
j^eat^t^f 3iFfe wa| J^yiBg the^Q,/ furi" 
loepte^^r close^^^^lio could^liave the IIburtflt*hiantj^ fc^< 

"'progrtiii^d that the Biissitins Would sue- tions for a 
^ceed in driviug the ^'urks from their the cud^of rfesoi 
"stronghold, ahd the euemies of Riissia and his .suite ha^jfeeeu^ 

boldly a^iioariecd the co4ofilet^|^ailupe^ haste to the mouat of 

tlie cani})aign for the relllf of the they^^^tnesiS tl^^ihire" 
j^ristians iti the EasO The ft^ssia^ PashlsV al4jp|ppt to 'secure , 
i^emperor maintaineil his'hej^-quiurters at The attempt to brei^ througitthe Uusso- 
Goruy Studen, leading an ad&ve Ij^e, HSOtoanian lines lj^i|^^abg^t sixTiftonrs, 
devoting^he inoriiii|g to ca|reut#iiffaj|»^ cost tho, T=wtks tliousaiid finicu in 
having alx)ut liini only a’^^c suitc^^^f dead %nW'w<rarid^‘ and from thirty 
fijfi}' officers, working late ^ nighty and to/jf^rty th^uBand as" prisoners 

being awakened for the telegrail|i ar- of war. '^rhe’^Russian loss in t his latest 
ilfing from the capital, although they ^ns only about fifteen hundred, 

came long after the small hours*, , Ttie Turkish coiiinjander waS| highly 
Early in October the Russia .:«ompUmented by the (irand Duke Nich- 

forcements had arrived in Blilgariai but olas and all tlie members of his staff, 
Osman i^ha ha<f^ aHo received ^ ^and by Prince Charles of Roumania, on ^ 
forces. By and by the ittperiaP Gnatd bis gallant defense of Plevna. It is " 
had a serious billjlii ^ith the enemy, thouglit that Osman Pasha supfKjsed 

General (Tourko to liave weakened the 
Russian investment-line by taking away 
so many men when he started on his 
expedition acro.ss the Balkans. It is 
also said tliat the Turkish General had 
received imperative orders to fight his 
way througli the lines at any cost. 

The statistics of the combating forces, 
published at the time, indicate that Rus- 
sia and Roumania had an effective of 
one hundred and nineteen thousand 
men, with five hundred and fifty-eight 
field guns. *Tlie forces in the Balkans 
numbered thirty thousand men, with i 
hundred and sixty-two guns. The arni 

all tilie armies, the IM management of of the Lom, <k)rainaad<^'J^ the Czare- 
tbe Russian <ai^P» wntributing greatly ywitch, had seventy-three Ifeitiaand men, 
to the mortidllf on tbipitissian side. ^ with four hundred and tl 


which resulted in the fe{)ture of a posi- 
tion completing tbe investment of Plevna. 
Four hundred siege-gun.s were ^fianted 
about the town. Skobcleff resumed his 
old daring activity ; General Todlebeii 
conducted the siege with marked ability ; 
Russian cavalry, scouring the roads to 
% southward, captured the supplies 
which Osman Pasha needed for his 
ongry troops. At the beginning of 
November the length of the investing 
SHne was said to be thirty miles, occu- 
pied by an array of one hundred and 
twenty thoiwnd tncu. Autumn faded 
into winter r^e suffering was great in 


In NovemlSfer came tiffi expedition of 
General Gourko into the Balkans, the 
great sM daii^roi^ paes^e over the 
ahm, the evaottat?ion of Etropol by 
and finally, & B||itober, the 


irwo gumi t 
and the far^ In the Doh^4liha 
Eastern RoutneUa comprised thhly-eig^ 
thousand men, with four hundred and 
foity guns. The Turks had, ^^#et- 
ern Bulgiria, ninety^4wo tliaijiMi®l|pn,j 
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bj of 
BojlflianA; 
^aboA four 
Wr who did most of the 
htef'of the WbuiK^d. 

in the, Balkans 

twenty -two tliodsand men,^' 
^ ^ a mmb^U^f^mor- 

tars, a|^ a, horde df fanStj^^^.irregiilars ; ^ 
and, ilnlL^ on© huijdred and tliifty-five 
thoihtod n^n ia |^H^uadr^ate^ftl^)j|ipd 
the jMWrudficha, wl^ thn^ ^ndred and 
'eightv-six gnns, ani|^inUy'!T4ii^[tll^ 
irregular«^. " ^ , v ‘ ■’* ' : 

By this time l?Tigli3h' opinion was 

greatly excited against Russiaf ‘Ind 

prophyes were constantly made , in' 
(ireat Britain that the Russians would ^ 
never succeed in getting ov'er the Bal- 
kans and on their way to tlie fertile 
8loi)e8 of Roumclia, altliough they ha4 ' 
Bcemingly broken the strongest resist- 
ance to their advance ii]>on the I'urkish 
capital. 

Hevna fell on the 0th of l)ecoTnl>cr, 
1877. The Russians had been victorious 
in Asia, Sulciinaii Pasha lia<l received 
severe defeat it^ his assault on the 
lines of the Czarewitch. and there was 
great consternation in the Tnrkisli capi- 
tal. The new Sultan went through the 
farce of opening the Turkisli Parliament, 
ga^c an address from the throne os if he 
had been a veritable constitutional sover- 
eign^ Indulged ill modeVate language 
^^out the revolt of iiis provinces, and 
Abdicated his disbelief that they would 
succeed them- 
selves fr;om ISi Meantime th©^ 

Serv^t^ up arms and 

disheartened 

iknd fbrees along their 

frontier. Europe was indisilosed to 
in favor of the preservation of 
: ai^pugh England use3 her best 


such inediJ^i:^„^ 

C& .returned throu^ Buq 

Testy where he ^ ^ 

ceptibn, an^fthroii^^e 
ern Rus^a to 8t,^ Fete^)3burg,'^iJ^pW‘e, 
the great Kaxati ^Cathedral, he was 
ccit^d b}’ the -Mctiropolllan, and stood 
befor^i^ ^rand Altar to give thanks 
for the|.Tiotory;:^ which seemed 
liberatg the8mv4\ Imposing cere moi^lH 
lasted ^ve^l days, The Emperor coitir 
rraimor^lhd the centennial /Of birthof 
^ ui^e, l^exander 1., and made a^il- 
plmage aiifehg the tombs of his arrj^- 
tm*s, kissing the marble of ca<4i shrine,^ 
Cdlbmemorative medals, struck for the. 
oepision, were laid upon the tombs. . 0a 
R^ia flivas in joy. Prince Gortsebakoff 
reiilrked tl&t if England wanted war 
she' WOhld have to ^cclare it, and if she 
wanted {)®ace slife would bave^ w'ait for 
it, ‘ — Concise^nd ^osty definition of the 
situatipu')it that which would, per- 
haps, have servw admirably for a de^^ 
scriptiou of tiie situa^on in the spring of ’ 
1H85. .«■ 

The winter campaign of the Rus-^ 
sians in the Balkans and across them 
was a memorable feat of arms. The 
terrible snow-storms, the breaking of^ 
the pontr>on-bridge8 over the Danube^— 
which were the only connection thftt 
tiie Russians had with their base 
supplies,. — the inefficiency of the trmi 
port system, the difficulties of marchttig| 
thousands of shivering Turkish prisoners 
onward and across the gi^t plains, the 
destitution whieh followecf in Russia as 
a natural consoqiwpce of the greai^acri- 
lice for the prosecution ^ the war, — all * 
these gave t0e\x hope ^he enemies Of 
Russi®^, who hal now set themselves vig- 
orously to work to prevent the northern 
power %rom reaping the rewaVd of l»r 
energy and brayery. General God 
advanced^ the Balkans, his descealj 
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f ie^umern side, und the 

isoouragenient of these 

^iug» hftve been ably by the 

fhyibiw^ corresiKWdehts w^o acoompa- 
^aied expedition, by i^en lljfce Millet 
ll&d MacGaluin. Genetii3 Gburko swept 
down upon the town of Sophia, where 
he was met by thousands Of cithj^s led 
priests with banners, crucifixes, and 
Iphterns. One of the priests carried a 
salver with bread and salt. For tho 
first time since 1434 a Chris^n army 
was within the walls of the ancient town. 
Orders liad l)een sent from Constantirfo- 
pie to burn Sophia and to blow up the 
mosques ; but this order was not heeded. 
Nor was there time to execute such or- 
der. Meantime the Servians were suc- 
cessful. The frontier town of JJisch 
surrendered. Gen. Gburko renewed his 
advance towards Constantinople ; Philip- 
popolis was abandoned, — Philip}>opo- 
lis, which might haVe l)een occupied in 
August of 1877 if the Russians had 
been in force to crush the intruding 
Osman Pasha when he first appeared at 
Plevna. 

The heroic valor of Fuad Pasha was 
little avail ; the Turkish army under 
nis command was defeated and dispersed. 
A| the same time through the Shipka 
|B<ias came Gen. Radetzky, Suleiman 
l^asha’s army was annihilated, and thepe 
Vore proposals for an armistice. Greece 
#as agitated ; there was an insurrection 
in Thessaly ; European Turkey was dis- 
appearing like “ the baseless fabric of a 
vision/^ Afeauople was next aban- 
doned by the Turkg^ and, while peace 
negotiations dragged slowly forward, the 
Rnssiaos wcnf%ith confiitent and Bwift 
step to the gates of the ITurkish capital. 
Tilrlwah troopa were concentrated at Gal- 
the Servians and Montenegrins, 
ilMilli won numerous victories. 


ey^:^|Eoto^ was no longer anything 




pable 

At tliis pplture EnglaW>lH|pw her 
shadow across ,$he Eussijn ^vance. 


An Englishman of talent |^a|fer 
was openly aid^g scatfk^il^l&^ntis of 
Suleiman's army li| a$ 

they were in condition t^B0&e. Tlic 
British^Parliament was wild with excite- 
ment, and £0,000, 000 sterling was voted 
as a possible war credit by an entluisias- 
tiO majority. The Conservative party 
clearly defined its policy of at all liaz- 
ards prevfifhting Russia occupying (bii- 
stantiuople, tuid of undoing, so far as 
possible, .athe results of licr crusade. 
Turkey w'as not to be destroyed ; the 
“sick mail” of Europe was tube pre- 
served from his impending dissolution. 
London was stormy with rinnois of war; 
the Jingo faction sang songs, and be-, 
smirched Mr. Gladstone w’itli indeeeiife^ 
refrains in music-halls. An armistice 
was concluded ; but the Russians con- 
tinued their advance, aiuj set up a claim 
to take back the |)ortion of Bessairabia 
ceded to Moldavia in 185G, — a ,jplaim 
which greatly dissatisfied their Routtui- 
ninn allies. Turkey was evidently pow- 
erless in Russia’s hands, and it w'as then 
that the English determined to send a 
British fleet to the Dardanelles, to force 
a passage there if necjossary , and to anchor 
their ship in sight of Constantinople. 

When the Russians heard that the 
British wero^tbout to sQud a detachment 
of the Mediterranean fleet to afford 
protection, in case of need, to luiglish 
subjects residing in that city, they an- 
nounced that for precisely the same 
object they had in view the 
Constantinople of part of thel^troOjp- 
Needless to say that this Russian 
gestion was received with great disfavor’ 
in England, and that it strcngtheiie^ ttte 
war party’s hands In tlmt 
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SIGNING THE TREATY OF BAN BTEFANO. 


tnhftte, Sultan Abdul A^Zy was tlie 
Russian agent negotia- 
tion Crl tbo The ariival of the 

Russians in San Stef|no was intended 
O 9 funter^deroj^tration to the pres- 
enofeV Ihe la^ fieetin the Sea of 
Mai^pbii^ was signed on theSd 

3|^^8, In a tittle t'alley by to 
a valley Iboni which to 
ancient mosque of St. 

Ih Cohstantiuot^e, could be seen. 
^;'^|fau(^ment in :Bn|Iand over this 
the^':Yjctdries 6f Russia 


i^ropean fears or exciting their jealous^ 
No wonder so sweeping a revolution lii 
that effected by the treaty of SanStefano 
fell like a^^thuqderbolt on the nations, 
and caused a feeling of general distru^^ 
With blood-dropping aword and battered 
harness to ^antic of Muscovy 

Btrode^;|v«: to prostrate and gapping 
Turk » Sut in ^be dktan<^, behii^ Jji6 
disperate mists of war, stl^to 
of Eur^ which had ah 
final se^^emeIlt, and> cl>^f 
the enormOcIi force 






Berlin Co 
Eng] 
f^ere 



tea® Austiia. L 
aietenninod to call ottt tit® 

^yos ; warlike 
mili tant tbrougbout Groat 

dpcultY waa fbnndi m raoltilizing 
^ efficient army of a competent to 
onpe with the great ior^ on the 

borders of Orieili. Tire 
dtoinied that^^^ oould* witliin thiw 
months, or a iaiiort^ 

^despatch f rom shdneir^^ army of 
Ij^httudred thmiBand men in tite highest 
Of effldehey. “The facility with" 
which we can ®bift our base and iho^ at 
by sea/* said the “ Times, “ at 
Wite dmibtee the military i>ower of Eijg- 
Jand.^* Bimiate the signature of peace, 
^hc Turlm were uniMmous in their desire 
to renew “war with Russ^, and the 
course adopted.^y England in bringing 
im fix^ India kige masses of native 
„ V®*^tly encouraged the Turks in 
hope of a revival of hostilities. In 
naiaj and in Austro-Hungary thhre 
a decided anti-Eussian feeling. It 
that the Rusdians were 
a theoretical depotism- ' in 
; Eoumania itself p^te^i 
^aini#the treaty of Kan Stefaho, wl 
appealed to the English governm^t 
allowed representation at tiie 
IrBn Congress. At last this Congress 
In the capital to which the political 
erhal been translbrred from Paris 
the resul%of ftfe great German mlU-' 
The Fr%ch' hanghtily 
itmoyedi'atthe 
secaW"®n^/s 

-IBeaoonsficld 
> ^ iWly in June of 1878, 

great honors* 


Gi-eece, Bouman 

atthed(K)iwo( (X_^..^--, . . 

they ky 

diplomatic ' parfisiijamt. " Tbfi Jew® had ^ 
sent an important delegatioii to pleid 
th# cause. Tlie three gimt Prp^miers 
of Eursife^ Bismarck, Gortscbakt>ff, 
and Bearailtffii^ •.-^yrere eai^h at^that time 
suffering from seW® indispo^lpo. 
Gortsch^off was crippled with jiat; 

Bismarck had just risen from a si^-bed, . 

where he was placed from exhjnwtlon 
from overwork, and Bea^jonsfield was 
obliged to repose f^ry hour in which be 
waS^not engagejj in tiie deliberations of^ 
the Qongress. On tile 18th of Junej^ 
1878, tins distis^nished bod^ met, and 
proceeded with its work of ^ back 

the bands of the Rtissian clock, 
matio Congress in Europg|%a . 

ground in |j^hich fierce jealOTBEnes-j^pire*'^ 
leu ting hatred, apd petty jn e judic^ri^e 
without much restraint, al^tigh the 
phraseology employed is of the l|b8t ^ 
delicate and obiirteotie nature. 

In the Congress Piinoc, Gortsdialcoff 
brought out ekariy the ppsltiou of - the 
Christian i-aoh® in Turkey, explained the 
antagonism the Gitjcka and thie Klavs, 
and Bnlgai% ; Beaopnafleld 

unfolded his i>olicy of checkmating 
Rnssia ; the Apstriau designs on Bo^la 
and ^ersegovhia w®re set foTfl f me 
independence of Sery^la %ae ^ndnsj^; 
con<|iteels in 


of 

■ thdrcmghiy, oVIrhaulett.'’ , 

.“hand of Piid^^.|^arck 
ooes^ inte^odiEid wlt^ marked 
to the b&gwi&oiui Working o0m' 


■ rJ'-" 








ioi th^ 

fgjJeat ad 

f of San Steftind^ ^ 7 ? • 

for their subetaolaiii 'resiilt the 
l>a]Q|i 3 hment of tlie Turk, who had grown 
Jof thelanclsbeaolc^ - 
^ve^. To^jhe 
a blender foothold 
Coneilin^nople, and fo 
ihenaced «ven in hia 0 i|Kh 
eeasioh of ,^is 
•.capital. I 4 ii 
vfield aod Ute foil* 
olaimed that the treaty o\ 

Berlin placed the Turkish 
empire in a jjosition of in- 
dep^denoe ; hat this is 
l^lu^hcr too much to 
for it It did indeed 
pf^lect wlikt Uttle was left 
0 f idle Turkish Jlmpire in 
hat that was so 
little as to be scarcely 
M preserving. The^f 
[iificatiom of the Sap 
lano treaty were, hoi|? 
er, iiamerous. The new 
f divided the so-called 
pim into two prov- 
, — one to the north of Bisi* 
i Jiehig tributary to^ the Hviltib ; 

south, Eastern Boume1|ai 
Tsnder the Sultan% direct aothorlly , 

'lH|t with admlnitttralave autmiomy, and 
t Christian governor-general. The 
treaty redaoed the stay of 
army in Tor^^ 

months, and gave to Perttape a 
for the part 
which Eoisia' fend 



sbo] 
hand 

oooit]^|fedPhia, aiidj 
over Montene^o, 
protection against the 
little country. In sbort'i 
Congress England had x 





TUK RAOZIWIIJ- PALACE, IN 
WTIICH THE BBEUN OON- 
GhESS WAS HELD. 


demonstration 
against 
vance of Hi 
and the ^vL\h 

lishing of* a 
southeim Slavic 
empire, but hid 
haihierB ngaii 


rah^ no imiias^e 
the 

I^ *‘iiiiperiai” on 

his 



^ park Of Lord Bei 

-iciU^aero, 

— .a ' peatw free'.aea^' 

;::^ ieri^ aonth of the Danube feepy ativanoe in ^^li- 

l^ the San Stefano — uugj|f liaVe Wh 

i^e^S^ "^park northern mined iKii^ror of the 
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piave niftde such gigantfe in ttie 

’ (direction of the"' Ji|^an' ffentier; 1>ut 
Ijorcl Beac9Xisfielcl %aiited to TUKlertake 
wliicU he would have needed 
times the military' resources at his 
C<>fnmand. He wished to get complete 
control in Afghanistan, to make the 
north-west frontier of India impregnable 
Ugainst the Russians, while at the same 
time he prevented Russia from securing 
her coveted outlets in the south, and 
from protecting her kindred in the 
south-east of Europe. What he 
succeeded in doing was in strength- 
ening Russian hostility to England, 



PALACE OE THE SULTAN AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I)( 


npd iucrc'ai|ing Russian determination U) 
from England complete assent to 
iEcj of assimilation, if not absorp- 
in south-eastern Europe. To-day 
^Bnasia is hammering at tlie Afghan gates 
for apparently no other reason than to 
show England that she must he concilia- 
tory, or submit to a sudden and powerful 
Muujlt upon her Indian frontier. 

It is not our [mrjXHJc here to enter into 
ft detailed account of the progress of have given evidence of a resistless mil 
ISTarkey since tlie severe blow which it itary force which she does not yet appear 


and this is trae i>tipw as it Was When 
tJie brilliant Prenchraan said it. The ^ 
Turkish empire, wi^ its innumerable 
traditions, with its^'^ligions formulas 
and its fanaticism, its lust of conquest 
and its rapacity and injust|^^Jn deal- 
ing with subjugated provlnj&^i' will re- 
main in history as a warning to civilized 
powers not to degenerate into tyrants. 
Its rtO/e in Europe is practically at au 
end, and this is a sutheiont gain for the 
moment The en- 
thusiastic Slavs, who 
say that out of the 
two hundred and 
eighty million inhab- 
itiints of Europe 
thene are eighty-six 
millions of their own 
nat ionality ; that they 
arc more numerous 
than the (lermanic 
race, and occupy a 
wider space in Eu- 
roi)e than both the 
Oermauic and l«atin 
races, doubJl^leHs 
ho[>ed that out of 
recent events would 
born the unification of their vari- 
ous branches, and that to a mighty 
Slavic empire would be given the ^ pre- 
IKHiderance Of power. But this h a 
dream whicipwill not be I'ealized for 
many long years to come. Germany 
and Italy have*^be<!n unified, but the 
Slavs must wait. Before tliey can be 
merged in ouc great nation, Austria 
must have disapi^eared, Russia must 


b& received from the numerous insur- 
rection^ in south-eastern Europe, cov- 
ering pei’iod from 1875 to 1878. 
Eamartiiav ^^*<3 long ago of tlie 'Furk 
only emtamped in Europe, 


to [K)ssess, and Germany must ^ 
given her consent to thft uniflcatlorf, ^ ’ 
have been forced U) accord it. Tlie 
face of a^uth-eastern Europe has been 
cimuged. Out of small and snbjugahiid 
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principalitieir almost in^- 

pendent tftiid kingdoms and 

province, .'^wljliwch of eutof^se is 
visible ii<ji|p|?rtUe fields siSd the 

noble along tiis great streams, 

and passes, where it 

bad seen for four hundred 

years."- -Xme of the richest, most fertile, 
beantifcd, and enchanting portions of 
Enrope,' which had been lying in ruins 
and in neglect since the battle of Kos- 


effect upon th^ 
whole vast ; 

clmn^j^ ^W^^secti^ cannot 
very gr^. is not dangeroi^P|p 
prophesy that in some of the new 
that are soon to sw^ep over Europe the 
standard of the Crescent will recede 
from Constantinople, and will disapp^, 
into those Asiatic recesses out of whic^l^ 


8OV0, has now, within a period of ten 
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CHAPTER ^^INETY. 

Muukih in ita Stony Plain by the laar. — The Cold Greek Architecture of the Baviu^ ■ C*pit^ — 
The Monarcha of Bavaria. — The Present King Louis. — An Eccentric Sovereilpi. ^ 
and Bayreuth. — Gauibrinus in Munich. 


B erlin,"’ says M. victor Tiftsot, 
‘*ia in the midst of & desert of 
sand. Maniob stands in the centre of a 
stony plain, which seems to express only 
the sharpest and the most brutal things.” 
M. Tissot went into Grcrmany with a 
detenniimtion to see merely the unfavor- 
able side of things ; but he has told the 
truth with regard to the situation of two 
of the great German cities. 

ly^nnicb is a part of new Europe, for 
all tjiat makes it specially attractive to 
tlJ^li^veUer has been placed on the 
abov^-mentioned stony plain within tlie 
fiiiiit hundred yeai*8. The showy and 
preteutiouB edifices, often classical and 
refined enough in architecture, seem to 
shiver in the cold and inhospitable 
atmosphere of the vast expanse at the 
!^|Opt of the- Bavarian Alps. In certain 
qoarteffe of Munich may still i>e 
the qnaintness and picturesque 
so characteristic of the elder 
nan towns ; and one is inclined to 
; ferB to these nooks and by -streets 
rather than to the sham splendors which 
ambitious monarchs have heaped to- 
^|»ther, with more reference to quantity 
to quality. 

^ here are views on the banks of the 
' rolling Isar which are striking, 
fit Is but a short Journey from Munich 
> the wonders of the Bavarian moun- 
I regfpQS. Ilise great Lud wigsstrasse, 
or Bie street of fWaces which the faith- 
ful people i**' capricious 




monarch, Loiits, is, when first seen, quite 
imposing. Here is the “Hall of Gen- 
erals,” a lodge in the Italian style, with 
niches adorned with statues ; the great 
Gate of Victory, with bronze stataes 
and reliefs ; a church which contains the 
royal tombs ; equestrian statues ; the war- 
office ; the stately library with its beauti- 
ful statues ; and here and there are hand- 
some churches, always in the Italian 
st^de. 

The Germans of the south were am- 
bitious of creating a new Athens at Mu- 
nich, and Louis I., of Bavaria, deserves 
the thanks of his generation for having 
grouped about him a great number of 
clever painters, who were perhaps 4 little 
too willing to glorify the modest triuflbphs 
of this Teutonic sovereign. Greece and 
Egypt have both contributed to the glorifi- 
cation of M unich . The visitor looks with 
astonishment upon a palace richly ornate 
with {X)rticos and Tuscan columns, and 
is told that is the post-office. The 
Royal Theatre has a Corinthian peri- 
style, and is adorned with frescos which 
depict Apollo in the midst of th6||CQses 
nine. A colossal museum, 
with decoration, frescos, and if 
and called the Maxim8iatiiU|n.j 
stocked with good 

The people of Monleb ari 
of their city, and are i 
like the worthy citidS^ of some of 
western capitals, to gauge thair es^ 
by the arar mt of money whli 



v' ' ~%SUROr£ riC8tQSlil(i4yDj 

cost. The Ba(l^am»ciburghfer may even : 

,pc heard BtJCh^and atich-ii 4ihnjriailirf 

palace is ai^^dld; it cost an enormous wnra 


Jn ito- TisWi rather satirically' 

calls the ** ‘^ellenlc section ” of Munich 
stands a superb gate-way, 

imitlUtfed iiW that of the Acropolis at 
Al^beiis, and erected at the time when 
L(^S 1. was indulging in fantastic vis- 
ions of the union of G-reece ^nd Bavaria. 
This mouiiment was intended to cele- 
linitG the war during which the Greeks 
threw off the Turkish yoke, and called 
to the throne King Otho L, founder of 
the Graeco-Bavarian dynasty. As fate 
would h#ive it, the day after the inau- 
guration of the celebration of this gate- 
way the ex-monarch of (Greece came 
honii9'«Mto his native city of Municii to 
romaiu there. 

The museums known as the old and 
new Pinakotheks and the Glyjdotlnik 
contain line collections, which would 
have appeared to vastly better advan- 
tage bad they l>oth been united in one 
splendid ft^ctu re ; and one cannot help 
woudfering why the Bavarians cannot 
call them by German rather than by 
Grecian titles. Outside the city, in what 
is known as the Hall of Fame, stands a 
colosaal sttttue of Bav.aria, nearly seventy 
feet high ; and climbing up into the 
head Of this monster one ’^y look out 
through the vast apertures, which serve 
as eyes, over the city, the plain, and its 
environing mountains. Munich looks 
Unreal ajoid unsubstantial, and as if a 
great Win4 down IVom the Alps 

blow it A-way. 

Blorles of tte oid King Louis of Ba- 
fathet of the present sovereign, 
wall & thnt 1 shall not 
lUpmpt lx> recite therti anew. His artis- 


^"d^a|i^B |H |ph degree," who "|s|| 

, aSiong his people.^ 
birthday is cele- 
brated effusion and inffn^ 

beer and ’®rew|&, and tlie inViidiK 
centralizatiotn of northern Germat^ 
does not seem likely to do away with 
the fondness for fhe Bavarian royal 
family. The present King Louis is. of 
delicate temperament, and it is said that^i 
his moody and exalted condition is du^ 
to a disappointment in love when be Was 
but a 3 'outh. This story does not appear 
to have been contradicted.’ 

The King’s ruling passidl^ at present 
is ransi(*, to which he devotes himself 
witli all the ardor of a great composer. 
He is, I believe, the only monarch in 
Europe who has a whole operatic per- 
formance given for himself alone. He 
bolides in enjoying to the full the privi- 
leges of a king, and esteems Jt ncoefljj|fl^ 
that he should be screened ft'om thia«||tf' 
of the common herd whenever it pieolwiif ' 
him to be so. no matter how much' iSis 
may annoy his subjects or what moneys ^ 
it may cost them. Now and then he 
arrives, late at night, and without warn- 
ing to any of his servitors, at one of his 
many fantastic palaces in some pretojl 
nook in the mountains or by ‘a pleasatW 
lake. In his train are musicians, 
painters, and poets. A little intelleopH 
court is organized : J^tes are held, 
just as the inhabitants of the loealityv 
are beginning to congratulate themselves 
on the presence of their sovereign, he 
whisks himself oft with all the swiftness 
of a prince in a fairy-tale. He has 
ago given up dreams of any politidpi 
rdle in southern Germany ; yet, nhil^ 


iL father of the present sovereign, the King Wurtemburg, he has not, « 
^ wsH '^own thnt I shall not own importmice before tha^ 

Imptio recite therti anew. His artis- of' /^»iflating PiAian mfluenc^ 
^utory ambitions have been run the r® of losing the respect of h^ 
measure by his son, who j^bple. ^hen his miaWers annoy 
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^with 


ti tor’ll of what 
not do he takes , to 
and li^aves them itf the lopciu On one 
4a^i$aeiou, in 1873, in order to esrape 
;^ein, he trotted off through the Tyrol, 
nod the ministers caugiit his royal skirts 
just as he was disappearing into Italy. 

It of him that when a pale- 

faoed Iffloassador brought to liim the 
news that the Prussians were in Nurem- 
berg, and would soon march upon 
Munich, the King, who was in costufne 
as one of tiie heroes of a Wagnerian 
libretto, showed but little agitation, nnd 
when the ambassador had departed sat 
down at his piano as tranquilly as if 
nothing had happcncKl. 

The King of Bavaria was so fond of 
Wagner that he could refuse him nothing. 
On one occasion W aguer asked the King 
hp tear down a whole quarter of the city, 
ild in Its [)lace a vast amjihitheatre 
^^ould hold fifty thousand specta- 
aiid King Louis was about to 
gmnt the "request when a practical sub- 
ject put into bis head the question of 
expense, and suggested that to raise 
the money would wreck the treasury of 
tite kingdom. Without a monarch like 
Ijilouis II., of Bavaria, a composer like 
ptichard Wagner would have found it 
if not impossible, to carry out 
grandiose conceptions. The great 
musical theatre of Bayreuth, with its 
scenic and orchestral effects, could 
scarcely have been created in northern 
jGermany. The old EmiHjror of Ger- 
many, it is said, contiibuted but three 
bnbdred thalers to the Wagner Theatre, 
while tbe Viceroy of Egypt alone gave 
five tboosand ; but the ro^al treasury of 
Bavaria famish^ the greater part of the 
lands. Ths^lP^ was delighted with 
Ibe idea of ba^i^ a musical Mecca es- 
tablished witldn iia territory, and so soon 
as Wagner, dtaHked Municli, and 
det^ted tile cilisfeks <^f Munich, becausa 



they ciitijoisie^ the generosity to 

him, had chosen Baj^^th as his rcsi- J 
deuce, King Louis was Wiili;^ to build 
him whatsoever he wish0d- 

Thither came ^e great niiists from 
Vienna, and there Hans Bi<^ter, who 
has since become so famous in London 
^with his orchestra of a hundred musi- 
cians, picked from all the musical theatres 
of Germany, brought forth the master^s 
weird and mystical allegories, and pa- 
raded before the eyes of the most scepti- 
cal people in the world the gods and 
goildesses of their banished Pagan my- 
thology. It was not Louis II., during 
AVngner’s lifetime, who held court at 
BajTcuth: it was Wagner himself; and 
none Jiiore sincerely mourned for the 
great composer, when he finished his 
laborious and agitated life in the ca^ 
seclusion of Venice, than did tbs youth' 
fill ruler of Bavaria. 

There is one monarch who stands quite 
as high in the affections of the populace 
of Munich as King Louis, and that is 
the veneralile Gambrinus, to court 

ail classes daily repair. The^'Weweries 
of Munich are renowned throughout 
Europe, and the drinking-halls connected 
witli them offer a very curious spectacle 
when night has closed down over the 
capital. In Munich there js in the even- 
ing none of the exuberant gayety and 
vivacity of the Paris streets ; but there 
is plenty of wassail within the walls, and 
deep drinking is one of the principal 
pastimes, especially of the middle an$ 
lower classes. The Hof-Brau, or Royal - 
Brewery, is the most popular resort In 
Mun icb. The citizens aometiines la)%h- 
ingly observe that the Bavnrlaii oonrt 
has long drawn the i^ief C]^ 
from the gratification 
thirst. In former days the court ^ 
a handsome annual « 

^ privilege of supplying 
of Aujl^urg with water, 




gets from tho Toynl brewery a splendid 
yearly income* 

In the ^dmbre and ill-lighted halls of 
the brewery after nightfall the stranger 
can almoet fancy that he has been trans- 
ix)rted backwards into the Middle Ages. 
In one comer of the halb and near the 
court-yard, through which stout serving- 
men, clad in leather, are constantly roll- 
ing fresh hogsheads, stands a huge gen- 
darme^ resplendent in a brazen helmet 
and wearing immaculate white gloves 
and a handsome sabre. This is the rep- 
resentative of the royal authority, and lie 
looks unmoved upon the guzzling throng 
which now and then becomes l>oisterons, 
but is quieted by the simple intimation 
of the presence of authority. 

Around this splendid gendarme’s feet 
.run rivers of beer, from the overflowing 
stone mugs which the careless drinkers 
come to fill for themselves. From time 
to time bright-faced servant girls make 
the rounds of the tables, and eoUeet 
from each dnnker the money due from 
him. j^lk^dreds upon hundreds of the 
workinlf-people bring their meals to this 
place, and eat them theie wliilo they 
drink the royal beer. And what things 
the populace of Munich cats ! Nameless 
things, pretexts for eating, the French, 
the English, or the Americans would 
call them : sausages and cold meats un- 
known in other climes ; black bread, and 
strange composites of cabbage and 
onions, — the prime requisite with the 
Munich man of the people being that 
his stomach should be filled, it matters 
little WitJi what kind of solid food. But 
h^ kWastly particular in his cups, and a 
lowering of quality of the royal beer 
lid breed a revolution in Munich 
re quickly than any tyrannical meas- 
i of taxation. 

October, during the great festival 
six days and six nights, all 
ptes itself to the first glasses 


,o!f 'the^Ji^|^r ;.beer, and celebrates 
new with much joy and cere*^ 

mony a«\^|Wonld ^use in sahiting the 
•advent ota p?ew prince. It is saief^at 
during one of the October festivals in 
Munich nine hundred tliousand ^ botttes 
of beer — a bottle holding more than a 
quart — were consumed daily by the 
thirsty throng. The ordinary steuiy or 
stone mug, in use in tiie royal breweiy, 
holds much more than a* quart of still 
cold l>eer, and is enough quite to turn 
the head of a stranger accustomed to 
moderation in drink. 

In the towns the Bavarian populations 
are sceptical, although great outward 
attention is paid to all the Catholic forms 
of religion. In the mountain regions 
the Catholicism is as deep and earaest, as 
firmly engmfted in the manners of the 
people as it was five or six ccntqri^^s 
ago; and the gentle wood-cutters i^Obe 
pretty mounttiiu district in"' which^lSil^ 
the village of Ober-Ammergau haVe 
culled the attention of the whole world 
to their devotion by the periodical pro- 
duction of the Passion Play. The war 
in 1870 interfered to prevent the repre- 
sentation of the Mystery Play in that 
year, hut in 1871 the wood-carvers, 
had done good service in the army, WCI^ 
back again in their homes and gave th# 
Bible story with their usual realistic 
power. In 1881 the play was again pre- 
sented, and so every ten years will be 
given to the world, in solemn fulfilment 
of the vow made by the peasants of 
Ober-Amn\ergau long ago, in the hope 
that their devotion might save them 
from the pestilence which had shown its 
liideous face in their smiling valley. 

The representation of 1881 was in 
many respects more sinking than an^ 
which had preceded it at Ober- Ammerg^^ 
during this century, and I have set down 
my own impressions of ft in the following; 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER NINETY-ONE. 


The P^on-Plaj at Oher-Ammei'gau.—'Tho Theatre of the Passion. -- Old Mii'aclo Plays. — ’!Pm Chorus 
||F^ber-Ammorgau. — Bavarian Wood-carvers as Actors. — The Pcrsoni^r of ^tbe Sarlhur. — 
U^^phas. — Tlio Figures of Peter and Judas. Women Interpreters of the Ta8^A. -^The 
Departure from Bethany, aud the Last Supper. — Copnments of a Distinguished American Actor. — 

« Scourging and the Crown of Thoms. — Tho of Juda®. — Effective Porti-ayal of the 

rnient and Crucifixion, — A Beautiful, Holy, and ifoble D||;aiuatic Sketch oPtho Most Wouderfhl 
and Death. ^ ' 


T he rain was falling whon we awoke, 
on a September morning, in Ober- 
Amrnergau, and the sky indicated that 
settled weather could not bo ex[>ected. 
But fortunately we were provided witii 
covered seats in tlie. theatre, and could 
therefore afford to smile at the clouds. 
We looked at th,e clock, and found that 
it was seven. A neat-handed maiden 
^ light breakfast, and at 
t#«»rly ho» she had to hasten away 
to the theatre, where she was to api>ear 
as “ one drthc crowd ” in an early scene. 
By the time breakfast was over the rain 
had ceased, but the clouds threatened to 
give us more of it at any moment. We 
took our umbrellas and tramped across 
jthe meadows to the village street, and 
ithence to the theatre. 

The Crown Prince was there before 
us, and the crowds were saluting him 
with shouts of “ Iloch ! Iloch ! ” sent 
up at regular intervals, and somewhat 
as if they had been dold to do it just so 
many times. Friederich Wilhelm got 
into his place presently, and then wc 
were i>ermitted to climb along some 
woode^^ stair- ways and passages, and at 
last to gain our places in the covered 
lodges. 

' The theatre the Passion, at Ober- 
.^umergau, is very spacious and solid. 
J should think Aat more than six thou- 
Jland people cai get into it, and there are 


five thousand seats. ’ It is so arranged 
that every i>er8on in it can see tlie stage 
IKudcctly. Altho^gh built of common 
planks, without any e^special attempt at 
decoration, it is exquisitely clean, and 
perfectly comfortable. Sitting in the 
reserved places, under cover, one looks 
down uix>n the open space, in which 
three thousand persons can sit, and do 
sit at every performance, no matter 
whether it rains or not. The .reserved 
seats rise in rows, like those of an am- 
phitheatre in a lecture-room or a circus. 
The most expensive places farther 
from the stage tlian the least eitpensive 
ones, and I think they are preferable, 
because the illusion is heightened by 
being somewhat removed from the actors 
in tlie pious drama. 

The stage is the most r&^arkablo feat- 
ure of the tlieatre. It consists of a 
vast proscenium, which is open to the 
sky ; of a central stage, inclosed with a 
portico of Roman form, and “ practica- 
ble ” doors and balconies on either sid^fe 
of the middle in which the curtain rises* 
On either side of tliis central curtain 
there are sets of streets, which run back 
a long distance, and which are quite m 
spacious as many of the real street 
Jerusalem. When, therefore, the 
tain of the central stage is raised 
the seeno inside it is set to reprea^t a"" 
street) one has before him a 



picture of the/ interior of Jerasalem. 

When it w neo^ftty to represent a tab- among the subjects mo^ 

leau i^i apebe in the drama which de- commonl^^ilftfesented. The name “mys- ^ 
manda but a emaU pla«}, then only the tery ’* appOpl'^to have been given to (iiis 



central 8 ta|fe is used. The old mystery order of play because it taught the doc- 
stage cOmieted of nine compartments; trinesof Christianity, which in the Middle 
the ancient ^lassie theatre of Greece had Ages were always coiu^dered in tlie high- 
the same Arrangement of prosoeniurtt est degree mysterious. The origin of the 
which the villagers of Ober-Amm^au theatre in France, and indeed, in the whole 
have adopted, doubtless th^ haVc ex- of Europe, dates irotn the introduction of 
ccllent traditions upon which to found those mysteries in the fourteenth and fifr 
their present manner of arranging their teenth ccjuturics. The Comedie-h^n- 
stage. They mnnhge it so as to get the ' caisc founded on tlic ruins m a. 
very best scenic effects with the Binallest privilege once accordetl to the Confr^rie 
toachinery. For example, the spectator, de la Pdsnon^ so-called because they I’ep- 
i^hen he first aits down to look at the resented the closing scenes in the life of 
scenct sees the balcony and a door on Jesus. In the early days the mysteries 
either side of the curtain, and at first were never considered by atiy class of 
fancies that tho\’ are placed there as or- i)eople as an amusement, but rather as 
namenls. But be is agreeably surprised solemnities ; it was only with degraded 
when, in the progress of the play, he manners and a dissolute age that mountc- 
finds that one of them represents the bankory was added. 
balcony of Bontius Pilate, and the other The Ober-Ammergau pJ^lchaW^Boe 
one that above the palace of Annas, wisely in banishing from theuyfc^ion of 
Probably the monks of the monastery of the Pnssion anything like th^grotesque 


Ettal or of some of the other institutions 
in the valley i:)08se8sed accurate records 
Of the manner in which mystcrii's at all 
epochs have l>eon represented, and how 
long these representations have been 
popular. 

As early aj JllO Geoffray,a Norman, 
wrbte a mystery play called “ Saint Cath- 


or vulgar. Thirty orTorty years ago they 
were wont to represent Judas as torn open 
and disembowelled by demons ; but now 
they would not tolerate any such thin^ 
on their stage. When the mystori^; 
fii-st began, the services in churches iS 
France were shortened, in order thaf^ 
people might attend them. Thus the 


erihe.*’ He ha^l many successors and 
imitators, some of them writing produc- 
tions which required seven or eight days 
their complete representation, like 
'^e plays of the Chinese, who repre- 
, stories of their gods and heroes. 

One play in the Middle Ages undertook 
ifepteseht the whole of scripture his- 

t and lasted rather more than a week, 
famous Coventry mystery, which be- 
witb the Creation and ended wdlb 
a 'i^resentation of tlu^ Judgment Hay, 
been one of this class. Ttio 


Church directly encouraged the theatre 
as a growing institution worthy of pat- 
ronage. But in Ihe^ course of time they 
degenerated, particularly in France, itfto 
something dangerously like tra^^esty. In 
the mysteries represented in the Trinity 
Hospital and in the Hotel do Boilrgogne, 
a view ol heaven was given with God 
the Fathei? seated on a, j^rone and suiW 
rounded ||r angels. 1 myself seeu |^ 
repres^fu^ionof tlie in^rior of heave^bn 
the stage of the 'Fprte Martin theatre^;, 
in Paris, YHell wfi^ UguSd by a huge^i^ 
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centime of the stage, out of whloh 
%aif^e and little devils arose from time to 
time ; and heaven was supported by lofty 
scaffoldings. The actors, when they fin- 
ished their parts, did not lotire from the 
staged, but sat down ou benches at theside, 
in full view of the audience, and waited 
for their “cues” to summon tliem once 
^lnoreinto action. Not so much attention 
was paid to historical truth in those days 
as now. In a mystery of the Middle Ages, 
Hei^ is rei)re8cuWd as a Pagau, and 
Ui£tc as a Mohammedan. But to-day 
the Oher-Aminergau peasants are scrupu- 
lousW careful to have all their properties 
in accordance with the liistorical record. 
One looks in vain for anachronisms iu 
their i)lay. In old times after the scene 
of the crucifixion, a ludicrous dance of 
devils, or something similar, was given 
to put the si>ectators iu good-humor 
But pow sucli a thing would be 
loofc^ upon as a sacrilege. The peasants 
sit silent,. >Yith streaming eyes and trem- 
bling lips, after the curtain has fallen up- 
on the crowning woe of tlie sacrifice of 
Christ. Certiiiuly it is better, in the in- 
terests of both leligion ami art, that no 
buffoonery should intrude upon the touch- 
ing and tender stoiy of the Passion. 

Victor Ilugo’.s lively description of 
the mystery ‘called “The Good Judg- 
ment of tlie Virgin Mary,” in the first 
book of “ Notre Dame,” is doubtless 
familiar to thousands of American 
readers, Hugo shows that buffoonery 
was still in full force in the mysteries 
and moralities at the chjse of the fifteenth 
century. And who docs not remember 
Voltaire's pleasant descriptioji of the 
niystei*y which Milton saw when in his 
youth he was travelling in Italy, and 
which became germ of the immortal 
poem of “Paradise This 

mystery, which Was produced in Milan, 
was called “ Adam, or Original Sin,” 


was w'ritten by one Andfeino, and dedi- 
cated to Maria De Medids. The subject 
was the fall of man. The actors were 
the Eternal, the devil, the angels, Adam, 
Eve, the serpent, death, and the Seven 
deadly sins. At the close of the play, 
thc.se sins dfiueed a break-down with the 
devil, and produced roars of laughter. 
Milton >vas so much excited by the 
sober and solemn part uf the play that 
he at ou(‘c began a tragedy, in which 
Satan and the angels fallen from Heaven 
appear, and actually wrote an act and a 
half of it before he gave it up. 

Sonic of these things we remembered, 
as \\(i sat looking out over the high wall 
at the right of the sbige upon the gi'cen 
meadow and tlie great uplift of moun- 
tain. or gazing <lowu at the four thou- 
sand heads which were ranged in 
regular order below us. There W'ere all 
our peasant friemls of the previous day if 
they had blept somewlKTc o\ or 
were now waiting impatiently for the be- 
ginning. On the left was an ©ii^estra 
sudiclently laige to produce a pro{>er 
offe<!t in tlu‘ vast inclosure. The musi- 
cians were* playing an overture, which 
had luiiny claims to merit, above all, a 
gentle harmony wJiicli schemed full of 
reverence and jieace, well calculated to 
prei>are the mind for the s^^cs to come. 
Tlie sound of a cannon-shot was heard j 
it was the signal that the play was to 
begin ; and the pi'oeession of the chothS 
inarclied slowly and solemnly' u|x>n til# 
stage. Til is chorus consists of eighteeo^l 
.singers, who.se duty it is to announce tlie 
tableaux to be shown, then to fall back 
on either side of the stage when the cur- 
tain rises, and when it falls* Ipn^^e 
to come forward and chaiit :thc * 

When the whole space is needed iffl 
action, as in processions, etc., the 
eil8 retire in single flic, nine on efli<dll|de| 
as they entered. They are peif^ Vf 



comnjfttt^ingjj^^l^Bd wltti, woet awt:^,)fe,4rain»l|Sy and tlic impresail 
harnwmwM V»i^; The leader of thcw'mtiiy Mjlpv^eenes from the Ke^ 


chcMSo* !% r^ifj&d to make very great ex- 
ortiqiii. ^ did not hia single voice 
coaid acare^^: l)e beard by a large por- 
tion of tbei^menae audience. Some of 
the woi4en have graceful figures, but 
" none of tbenf» are pretty. Tiieir gestures 
and attitude while singing show the re- 
sults of rather ^ formal training. :®ut 
they serve on the whole admirably to fill 
up the intervals between the fahlea(fx 
and dramatic action, and toward the 
close of the mystery their music rises to 
ttie height of veritable eloquence. 

% Behind the curtain in the' central 
stage, for a few minutes Ix^fore tlie 
first tableau is shown, all the actors 
actrosses kneel . in sihuit pr.ayer, 
^his is never omitted, although they 
have already attended mass at six 
o'clock. After the prayer each one 
noiselessly disperses to his or her jdace, 
the curtain rises as the chorus finislies, 
announcing the su)>ject to bo displayed, 
and falls back, and the audience is 
shown “the fall,” — the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Eden, 

.And, Ix'fore proct»eding to comment 
upon the various parts of tiiis singhlarly 
impressive religious dnumi, it may Ik? 
well to remarkwthat tlie ardor whi<*h the 
'Ober^AmmeljStt peasants have disjihiyial 
in endeavors to show' the eoiiDce- 
between the Old Testament .and 
Nov is a constant and the only 
^prbadr^ to the perfection of the 
The peasants, on the con- 
;t^ry+ that the chief imports uco 

lies in the establishment 
and here and tliere 
y have lamentably strained the 
1 tiv^roiphets, in order to perfect, 
owh satis fkotion, the analogy. 
Sjf i^NSaiui, too, of these tahUam from 
they detract from 


The moreVtb 


to appreciate tliisi 
let any onb>WhQ has been at^Obei;- 
Auimergau daring the summer remem- 
b(?r bow wonderlhliy he was imprensed 
l)y that section .of ♦^he Passion-Tlay 
wliich portrays the wanderings and trials 
of Christ from tlie time he enters Je- 
rusalem until, having taken leave of the 
people, after driving the money-changera 
from the Temjile, he retires with his dis- 
eiples to lietlmny. There is a solid, 
coherent bit of drama, ex|[bi8itely pre- 
sented, and if the story Weie carrietl 
straiglit on, without any interference of 
Old lestament history, the result W'ould 
be vastly moie iuqxising. Of course, 
tlK^ gentle wootl-carvers and housewives 
of Ober-Ainmergau, if asked to change 
in any manner the ariangemeut of the 
mystery, would reply with a “ 

from w'hich th^e woulj^fe' 

no apjieal. 

1 he first two tableaux^ %hlich are 
symbolical of the fall of man and the 
redemption, arc not estK^cially impres- 
sive. Aiiam and Eve, in flesh-colored 
tights and gnnnents of skins, have a 
very tluaitrieal look. The angel with 
the flaming sword looks like a rathei^,;, 
robust young woman, dressed in Much 
and white. Tliei’O is nothing whatever 
aerial or angelic about her, and the, 
seriKUit twining round the applc-trce is 
suggestive of papier macM. But the 
solemn chant of the chorus is touching, 
and thoroughly explains the idea which 
the author of the mystery had in hi^ 
mind : — ) 

“ Dochvoih Fernt von Calvarian Itohen. ^ 

Leuchtet, durch die Nacht ein Morgcngliihia 
Aus dsB iSVeuz baumts Z?ft||^en Wehen. ^ 
fiti durch di« l^^en Atn.’* ^ 


The second repbsents a host 




pressed 


I ftt ike foot of &e ois^ ' Some w 
ilieiWi raiage babes are atHi^ as aag^ls. 
Tbis i« pretty, b«t it gives one, as a prl- 
inary impression, a feeling of disappoiut- 
mem;, destined, fortunately, to pass 
away almost immediately. The chorus 
marches slowly, with traili^ robes and 
feboiemn step, off from the stage to left 
right, and the curtain in the centre 
4€> once more lowered. Here tlie illusion 
oiKJe more seizes upon the beholder, nor 
^oes it leave him readily. He has 
before him two streets, right and left, 
and these have suddenly been j>eopled 
with men, women, and children, in 
bright Oriental costumes. Little children 
rim to and fro, uttering joyful cries 
and waving palm-branches ; grave elders 
advance slowly, conversing together 
on some, event of marked importance ; 
ap<i . the women are wild with joy. 
Down the central street and under a 
frowning gate-way they come ; men 
uprise from bazaar and stall to join 
them, and prc^utly one scea^.’(I know 
that in my own case it was with a joyful 
emotion, w^hich I should have been at a 
loss' to analyze) the figure of the Sav- 
iour mounted upon an ass, mo^g 
forward in the midst of his disciples. 
The impression of reality is greatly 
heightened by the leisurely manner in 
which this scene is enacted. Everything 
moves as naturally as in real life ; and 
the crowd increases so rapidly that it is 
iliffioult for one to persuade himself that 
ho is not witnessing a genuine outpour- 
from a glad capital’s streets. 

Arrifi^ on the proscenium, the Sav- 
iour alights, and comes forward grace- 
fully and with humility. He does not 

t rink from ^ homage bestowed, but 


|>auses in the rnhSUr 




‘ his dlgciphia, and 


utters, while the of 

tilde are dying away;^ thobe 
> words, The hour is come thet Son 
of Man a|^ld be glmrihed. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, estoept » com of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abidetli alone ; but if it die, it bring-- 
eth forth much fruit, his is 

instahet wdth gracious piety. Jdaeph . 
Maier, who personates the Saviour, is of 
good stature and remarkably fine figure ; 
his face, although not very spiriti^l in 
repose, has, when he is speaking, some 
pathetic lines; his featured are not .ap 
distinctly Oriental as were those of 
predecessor, Tobias Plunger, but bis 
pose is noble, and bis long black hair 
and his symmetrical beard add to bis 
prophet-like appearance. ^ 
robes he walks like 4, 
dignity of an ii;yj|diilS 
is keenly Hchsible of his hum||: ' 
There are five hundreil 
stage in this remarkable scene, and I 
think it is safe to say that not one of 
tliem appears awkward or ill at ease, so 
perfect has eveiy one’s trainmg been4 
The high-priests and a group of Fhariv 
sees approach, looking wonderingiy at 
this strange central figure^ with its sweet 
resonant voice, its geDtli||jfefltures« and 
its mildness. 

^ The curtain of the central stag^ 
disclosing the interior of the TcmjdCjr' 
with the money-changers trading 
tli^r tables and with the impbab: 
traf^ rising among tlie sacred 
The Saviour looks at this scene of 
faulty for a time, then folde 
and bows his head In 
When hid prayer is finished» 4 « Adyjl 
to the Temple, utters timiaiaodi pri 


liies by his and asks the priests how 

Ihmself, ^ |i h%Jjcr power Jind see 8u<jh / ” 


Which he is to^trunhat. As he . 


this man?'’ 
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changers and the fineete, ‘‘It is the 
great^ prophet from Nazareth/* answers 
the^ crowd, and meantime Jesus, ad- 
vance aihong the frightened traders, 
catches up a rope which ttd been used 
to llind lambs for the sacrifice and 
acoarges the men forth. Tins is done 
in most' realistic fashion ; tlie tables are 
overturned; tlie money-changers grovel 
in their gold; “the seats of them that 
sold doves ** are upset, and tln^ biids 
hntter away in all directions. At this 
junc^re, Oaiaphas flies into a great rage, 
and makes several passionate addresses 

t the people. Sadoc, of the Council, 
mands Christ’s aiitlioritv for his inter- 
ference. Moses is invoked as tin* only 
true prophet, and the Pharisees and 
priests are doing their best to inthum*. the 
people’s minds against the, new |>r(){)liet, 
wlien Jesus and his disciples dejiart for 
Bethany. One view of this superb scene, 
which from first to last contains nothing 
tluvt can offend the susceptibilities of 
the most reverent spectator, is more 
useful in fixing forever in the mind the. 
mournfid story than a hundred readings 
of Mattheih Mark, Luke, and Jolin. It 
sticks in the mind as a bit of masterly 
painting does. 

Calaphos is an important personage 
in thePassioi^^y. He makes, I think, 
the longest leeches, and his stately 
figiite, in its rich garments, moves 
to and fro through tlie piece with great 
Caiapbas is played by Johann 
Who, I believe, was once thi 
^r of Ober-Ammergaii, He 
has A grand head, and the priestly coif- 
hrittgs out all the good points in his 
great advantage. The disciplerf 
^almost without exception very sat- 
irily represeiiUxl. If any failed, 
doha,' who did not quite seem to 
t^ach our Meal of the beloved one. Bat 
the 'Of Peter and Judas had a 



' strange tascination for me. They 
reproductions from the “old masters***' 
conceptions of those disciples, and they 
have by long practice become fistonish^ 
ingly proficient in movement and g^up' 
ing, so as constantly to remind one of 
the paintings from which the modern 
Christian World has formed its ideaLjil 

There was an atmosphere of quaint- ' 
ness, of rough, commonplace greed 
about Judas, whicli never deserted him, 
not even in the moment of his suicide. 

The acting of the Ap<^tles is emi- 
nently iH alistic, at least it wxis when I 
saw tluun ; there was no ranting, no 
whining, no ostentation. These were 
real men ; every spectator felt it. Jacob 
Ilett, who pi'rsonates Peter, and Lech- 
ner, who /.s' .ludas — for he is so natuml 
that no one can conceive of him as acting 
— are, like Maier, wood-carvers. Hett*8 
spt'cially is tiu' production of small cni- 
eifixes, and Leclmer is very skilful in 
the same line. A lady friend t(.)ld me 
that she was lodged at the house of 
Judas, and that lie worked late at his 
carving-beuch on the night befoi‘e the 
})erforman'ce. 

Judas, as represented in this mystery, 
awakens a feeling of compassion. It is 
impossible to consider him as anything 
else than the unwitting victim of a su- 
preme power, singled out to bring on the 
great sacrifice. He is wordy, is poor 
Judas, ou the road to Bethany, although 
he tries his best not to be so. His belly 
is empty ; the cool night-air of the 
mountains trouble him, and he is afraid 
of coming catastrophe. When he 
repents of his mighty crime, and, in 
agony of grief and humiliation, throws 
the sack containing the pieces of silver 
at the foot of the vile’ tribunal iut(^ 
whose merciless keeping he has sold life 
Lord, the whole public feels a vast pity 
for him. When Judas was playing this 





AHD cAiM. 


Qe on jfehe day that I saw tiie Passioii- qassion is long an'c 
Play, a tljick, heavy rait>-atorm was pour- 
ing on the heads of tlie three thousand 
peasants and other unfortunate people 
who were in the uiicovered seats ; but 
not one individual arose to leave his or 



changers are sentT fear, 
suggest a vindictive prc^raiitme. €>ne 
of theta announces that he tliihka ho 
knows a disciple who will betray the 
prophet. At this statement the ftanhe- 


^erseat. Judas held them all by the pas- . driiu breaks up joyfully, Hud the curtain 


onate natural vehetnenoe of ills acting. 

ven in the little (piestion, ‘‘Is it I?’* 
I||t the Last Supper, there is a note of 
huraaii anguish, which does not fail to 
start responsive tears in the eyes of the 
spectators. But I am j)roceeding a little 
too far ahead. 

From’ the moment that the anger of 
the priests and money-changers is 
aroused, Christ’s doom is clearly fore-^ 
shadowed in every part of the mystery 
until the end comes. After the scene 
in •the Temple the chorus returns, and 
sings the prelude to a tahJeivi. which 
discloses the sons of Jacob conspiring 
against their brother Joseph ; and a 
moment after, a second tableau^ portray- 
ing the wicked l>rethren as about to 
cast Joseph into the well on the plain 
of Di>than, is shown. These are sup- 
posed to l>e emblematical of the perse- 


ijtcr 

hy 


cutioii wliich Christ was doomed 
to suffer. They are more vigor< 
conceived and richly dressed than the 
prece<ling ones from the Old Testamejtft. 
But when the central cUrtain rises and 
displays the magnificent set” of the 
Sanhedrim, in which the high-priests 
of the synagogue are discussing meas- 
ures to be taken against the prophet of 
Nazareth, one cannot help regretting 
that* the: unity of the action is inter- 


falls, leaving the spectator impressed 
with tlie reality of a scene which has 
been enacted on a rude Stage Tn a 
meadow in an obscure mountain region. 

Then como two other intrusive tab- 
leaux^ oiie showing young Tobias titking 
leave of liis parents, and the other the 
Mourning Bride of the Canticles. Th# 
are intended to lead the minds of th4 
audience up to tln^ scene of the depart- 
ure of C'hrist fnnn Bethany and hiS 
leave-tiikiiig of liis mother. And 
Cljrist and liis <lis(nj)les appe^ar in 
ure8(juc pro<*ession before the houi||3pr^ 
Simon. Here the illusion of Orientel- 
ism is well sustained. The gestures of 
those who come to invite Christ to 
enter the banquet- room, their oofatuu^es, 
their gait, all are grave. Eastern, and 
filled with a certain quaiutuess which 
is not without its force. It was in this 
scene in Simon’s house, as it seemed tO 
me, that Joseph Maier, as the person- 
ator of Christ, achieved one of hb prin- 
cipal triumphs. Here Hl^was the man, 
suffering from fatigue, from persecu- 
tion, from a foreboding of the tHid to 
come ; but his presence was nobh 
Ids dignity noticeable. Just as 
seated himself, aud while Mar 
waiting upon the hungry and tired 
ciplesf Mary Magdalen, whoi$ 
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nobier 

put on when finding himfielf 
^red by beauty. I thouglit it a real 
stroke of genius. But when Judas 
comes shuffling forward in his dirty 
yellow gown, and tries to quarrel with 
;tbe Magdalen for wasting so much 
money in ointment, and the actor arises, 
“J^et her alone, she hath 
wrought a good work on me,” the con- 
trast from meekness to sudden assump- 
tion of authority is exo.tHxlingly striking. 

I tbink that Simon and his family 
as actors would put to shame a good 
Ijjttmny stock actors in our minor theatres, 
is true that they have the traditions 
of two hundred and fifty years, daring, 
which this Mystery Play, in one form 
or anotlDcr, has ])een tnirried on, to help 
l^in ; but, even with that inheritance, 
odd that they should l.Ki so clear, 
rafiiote as tliey are fmm the lefming 
and educating influences of any largt? 
tlieatre. I susj^ect, however, that 
neither the loading nor the minor clmr- 
' acters in the Mystery ” wonhl thank 
ns for praising them as a(‘toi-s. Thvy 
are filled witli tlie idea that the func- 
tions which they |>erforrn are religious, 
and they at all timoN think more of the 
religion than of tiie art. It is very 
evident thi^all the peasants and the 
^aas of Catholic Cernuin vi8ih>r8 to 
tbn Passion share this feeling. 

be Passion-Play is not fortunate in 
Jworuen inter[)reters. She who plays 
is idnoere, and avoids any very 
Ji tsritloism, but her acting nowhere 
W <}i» level of that shown by the 
liftT^ators of Caiaphas, Peter, and 
The only scene in which it ap- 
d; to bis that M a i-y was Sufficiently 
ib the meetiug with the 
#avi<bl6r as ho is about to leave Bethan}'. 
^oseplp(Eik^ ba« a rich; melodious vpice ; 

slight tih^^'df 




: tfrtifioklity m its pathos, but in g«#lferaj| 
it was vbry agreeable pand when he xnvff-} 
murs in the ear of the kneeling mother 
“ How am I prepared to consecrate my 
work of atonement?” I saw many a 
tearful face around me. The tears arise 
unbidden at the sight of this Bible made ,* 
flesh, this living and breathing iSf| 
Testament. I know that as I sat gazi^ 
at this scene, a vision of ray childh<3 
arose before me, — the old school-hoUfee 
with its worn benches, the tender breeze 
of a New England summer morning that 
swayed the delicate petots of the flow- 
er's on the teacher's desk, and the soft 
voices of the scholars as they read the ' 
sacred book. If ray youthful imagi- 
nation had been touched and fired by 
such scenes as this Passion-Play con- 
tains, how tremendously vital would 
have been my memory of every slightest 
circirmstanc(‘ in the mysterious and holy 
drama which began at the Temple and ' 
ended at Calvary 1 But would a Passion- 
Play b(‘ possible among the New Eng- ' 
land hills? Mary, in an agony of grief, 
l.>oscechcs her son not to risk his pre- 
cious life, and the women with her join • 
witli Simon in urging her to enter the 
fear’s house, and to r'epose. This scene, 
never fails to produce immense effect; 
.and its climax is found, as the curtain . 
falls, in the sombre attitude of Judas, 
who is still meditating over the sqaan- ’ 
dering of money by the Magdalen on 
the ointment, and who mutters, Those 
three hundred pence that she spent 
would have been enough for me. With 
them I could have lived content.” 

And so the holy drama moves stead- 
ily on. The little band of disciples, hud- 
dled around the Master, goes back to 
Jerusalem. It is useless to attempt a ^ 
descript^ii of all the pictures which fol^K 
low on^i another in rapid succession^ 
until the famous scene of the I^at v 
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per' is reached. The Old Testament baps the finest Old Testament in 

^aWeaw, which is j^upposed to prefigure the Passion-Play, — the sending doWtt of 
Christ’s rejection of the Jews as a pun- manna to the ■ Israelites in the wilder- 
ishment of their sins, is that of Ahasu- ness. In this living picture one hun- 
erus putting away Vashti and taking dred and fifty children and nearly twice 
Esther in her stead. This flits away that number of grown persons are en- 
like the memorv of a dream, and while gaged. Moses and Aaron occupy prom- 
^the leader of the chorus is still address- incut jwsitions in the foreground ; youths, 
his waniing to Jerusalem, our atUm- maidens, mothers with babes in arms, 
is invited to a group ii|>oa the brow all are stretching out their hands or 
Mount of Olives. In the distance raising their eyes thankfully to heaven, 
the Holy City, over the unhappy {x^r- from whence the manna gently descends 
versity of which the Miister weeps. like snow. A second tableau^ showing 

Here occurs a very dramatic scene, the spicT^ returhing from the Promised 
amply and nobly written out in dramatic Land, follows this superb one. 
form, wherein the disciples leaiai that Jt is said that all those persons whose 
Christ goes towards his doom, and eii- religious feelings are somewhat aroused 
deavor to dissuade him from it. At against the )>orformance of the sacred 
last Peter au^ John are sent foiward to ceremony of tlie sacrament of J^ord’s 
prepare the feast of the Ptissovcr, and Suptx‘r on tlie stage, go away wdth tlieir; 
Judas, who is afraid to go to Jerusalem, objections removtxl afttu' they have seen 
and is selfishly anxious that the Master the Pjission-Plnv ; for, in this part of 
should provide for his sustenaiue, in- lh(‘- Piission, .los(‘ph Maier and those 
dulges in a long and iK)\verful Holifixpiy, >vho surn)und liim ar(^ entitled to the 
in which avarice and conscience struggle highest praise. They do not fall short 
for the nmstery. Meantime, the spie.8 of the mark ; their work has a sacred 
of the Sanhedrim and the money-changers quality in it. A tremendous sincerity 
arrive, and Judas falls an cjisy prey to underli(*s their t'Vcry action. The cur- 
their propositions. He stifles his Ixjttcr Uiiii rises on the hidl in Mark’s house, 
nature, and rushes wildly off to Jerusa- and jis th(‘ diHc,ij)le.s enter and group 
lera, there to watch his chanca^ for the then)si‘lv(is at the table^ it is easy to see 
. Master’s l)etraval. This scene is pre- at a glance that they ropi'oduce Leo- 
f*ente<i wdth a graphic force and intensity nardo da Vinci’s noted picture. Every 
which never fails to impress the hikjc- attitude is closely repnxluced ; Petei* 
tutors. I'he money-changers are in grim sits on the right, John on the left of the 
earnest, Judas’s anguish of mind is real. Saviour. The ceremony of the distrih^ 
and, were manifestations of applause? tion of the bread and the wine Is pcilffl 
aUow'od in the theatre, there is no doubt formed w ith tlic greatest dignity and 
that there would }ye plenty of tliem at sweetneiis by Joseph Maier. This re*^ 
thb point In the mystery. markable scene lasts more than half an 

The next scene shows Peter and John hour, and the aggregation of detail hi it 
seeking out the house of Mark in Jem- is so eno^ous that it burns itself into 
Salem, — a fine little bit of realism, — the senses arreal. The washing of ttie 
intelligently acted, with an , immense disciples’ %et by the Master ie done in 
amount of detail; and then comes the the mo ^t reverent manner. That these 
■ act of tlie Last tfmpiier, prefaced by per- men should be able, Sunday tipn* 
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throughitiis ceremony withoat Utid endeavoring lu defend himself ftoa; 
laiigne 6r blunder, witli grace, and rev-* the brutality of his brethren. Evevy- 
eftence, and with spiritual enthusiasm, thing in the living pi^iture is studied witb 
proves that they feel a certain consecra- perfect attention to truth. This vanishes, 
tion for the work. The peasants in tlie and the chorus closes in to sing a qnaini 
audience take most intense interest in reproof to Judas, who is about to follow 
this supper ; its representation is an act the example of the ’'^icked brethren, 
of high religion for them. Tlie old And now the tribunal of the Sanhe^ 
women, with tear-stained faces, gaze at driin api)eai‘s once more before 
the form of the Saviour iKuiding over Caiaplias and Annas are addressingjJB 
the feet of Peter, and when they hear eonncil in the most vrolent mannei', and 
the apostle say, “ Tliou shall never wash demaml that the Galilean be put to death 
my feet,” and hear Clirist answer, “ If T as soon as he is captured. The discus- 
wash thee not, thou Inist no part with sion which ensues is eminently natural ; 
me,” they arc terribly moved. A\'liih‘ and wlaui Nicodemus and Joseph of 
'^the foot-washing is in progress, soft Arimathea utter their famous protests, 
music is heard, and singers intone a and step dowm from their seats, de- 
hymn. The (‘ommnnion is celebrated ^-hiring that they will liavo nothing 
next, and some little relief i.s atTorded to d(j with the deed of, ])lood, a thrill 
to the audience, whicli lias Ikhmi spell- runs through tlie vast afeieuce. Judtis 
bound, while the sac'red brt'ad and wine an’iv(‘s, accompanied by the mone}*- 
are given by Christ to tlie diseijilcs. ehangers, and the money wliieli is to pay 
when Judas receives the sop and rn.shes for the betrayal is eonnted out to him. 
confusedly from tlie ehainber. Perhaps Tlie figure of the old man in his yellow 
the best feature of this part of ihi Pas- gown, trying each iiiecc on one of the 
sion is the alHicition of the diseiples when tabli's of the Temple, and then placing it 
the Master has giv<'n the (ai[>. and says, in the hag at his side, is sinister and re- 
As often as ye do this, do it in remem- pulsivc. Joseph and Nicixlemus are 
brance of me.” They show their fears reviled by the priests, and the council 
that he is b:) Ik; taken fnim tliem, and breaks up witli cries for the blood of the 
John lays liis head upon the Saviour's prophet who lias dared to interfere with 
breast, while Judas .sits moodily eying tlic corrupt pruetiees iu the Temple, 
the dishes on the table. This is most Next wo are shown Adam digging to get 
happily (X>iiceivcd. hi^^ lircad by the swiait of his brow, and 

The Ixdrayal follows in a series of Joab giving Amasii a kiss while he 
weird pictaros wliich are like n^IUvoa. pluiige.s a dagger into his heart, Adames 
fkach one embodies au important inci- toil typifying Gethscniaiii'. and Joab the 
v^ent. The curtain rises to sliow us trencher} of Judas’s kiss. 

Joseph sold to tlie MiJianites for twenty The great s[iace of the proscenium is 
J)k9e9ofsi'iver,—tyix^ofMi(‘ action whieli used with effect in a host, of by-play 
JudAS 18 about to (*t)minit. This scene w'liich adds immoixsely to the realism., 
is prepared with great care ; tjie costumes For instance, just before wc are shown 
of the Midianites, the heads of the camels the scene in Getlmemaiie’s Garden, we 
ftpp^ring tlirough the foliage of the sec the iietraycr and a delegation otj 
oasi®, 4 io attitude of young Joseph stand- iiriesta, escorttHi by a line of Ih>maii 
ing of his ciat of many colors^ silently across the 






the cwrtara rises upon the Mounts 
of i^R’^es, and the Savloui y acopmpanied 
by bis weary disciples, appears. Peter, 
James, and John are to W'atoh with the 
Han ot Sorrows, but they one by one 
fall asleep, and the Re<ieemer is left 
alone with his prayer. Maier’s acting 
here is full of strong self-control ; it is 
ever sensational, but always simple and 
fl|ural in the highest degree. The tradi- 
tions of the mystery demand that bl<xKl 
should bo seen flowing down the Saviour’s 
cheeks at the close of his mournful cry, 
“ Take away this cup from me ; neverthe- 
less, not as I wdll, but as Thou wilt.” 
The figure kneeling on the rocks, with 
hands outstretched in supplication, and 
with an angel hovering above it, docs- 
not move wh^ the clasti of arms is 
heard, and ^|■pbetrayc^ arrives, lint 
the disciples Imddlc together in con- 
sternation. Out of the darkness sud- 
denly spring the lights of torches and 
lanterns, and Ji|das, advancing, gre<^ts 
the Saviour and kis.ses him. When Christ 
declares himself r the soldiers fall to the 
ground, dropping their spiuu's, and tlie 
priests and traders are in commotion ; but 
presently Malehus, with his comrades, 
comes to bind Christ. Peter strikes bis 
noted blow of defense, but is ndjuke*! by 
the Saviour, when the soldiers bniUilly 
push the captive forw'ard, and march off 
into the night with him. The^e soldiers 
ai*^ played with considerable skill byvil- 
lagere who have had long training. Their 
dress, their weapons, and their manners, 
have been made the subjects of careful 
research. They give wonderful character 
to their trifling rdles. 

With the departure of Jesus in the 
bonds of his captors, and the lamen- 
tations of Peter and John, who have 
shnink away from following their Lord 
an4 Master, the first part of the Passion- 
Play closes^ and the spectator, after three 


and a half hours of dose Js 

not sorry to got into the street aW Jtp, 
rest his brain from the sombre iiia pfi | |v ' 
sions of the last few scenes. The thon^ 
sands of people hasten away in all direc- 
tions to their dinners. At table, in the 
hotels, one is served by a Midianite ; has 
his lK)ots blacked by one of the sons of 
Jacob, and his coat brushed by a Roman 
soldier; a Jewish maiden brings him a 
glass of Ix^er ; a priest hires a carriage 
in which to leave town at the close ot 
the afterno^)n’s ixjrformancc ; and Judas 
goes to bike a look at his wood-carving, 

Tlie pi'iisantry. on the day that I was 
presimt, were soaked with rain, and thi^i 
doubtless accounted for the fact that 
during the intermission, on the plan of 
tfimilibn.s, tliey drank enormous 
(piantities of b(.*or. Most of th^m con- 
tented themselve.^ with frugal meals of 
bread and sausiigtg and were hack in 
tlu‘ir places long 1>efore the cannon filled. 

The second half of the Passion-Play is 
nnfjuestiomibl} the most impressive, al- 
though it. seems to me that no other por- 
tion of the mystmy is so finely executed 
as that em})ra(‘ing the departure from 
Rethiiny and the Last Supper. But the 
interest is so concentrated in the second"^ 
part njX)n tin; meek, shrinking, pathetic 
figure of Christ, that one thinks of little 
else. From the moment of the arrest, in 
the garden of Gidhsemane, Herr Maier 
personifies tlie Saviour as the suffer^ ' 
for tlie sins of the world ; he is as clay; 
in the hands of the potter ; his slendct^ 
form Ixjnds beneath the blows which 
receives ; liis face is pale ; his liipba 
weak ; but he is of majestic sweetness 
noble in his humility. Afte# haring 
him in tliis character I renohncsd 
idea of a private interview with 
fearing that I might be sh6^<4 ^ 
contrjist b^weenthe man's pri?^^ life^ 
boweV^ ^[ood it t^^ 
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, assumption of 

in the Passion^ 


dbUi^iiished — the most distin- 
gtilahed — American actor, who visited 
the Fassion-Pl^y this summer, professed 
a eei*tain sense of di8apix>intment. 
He was prodigal of compliments for 
the marvellous picturesquenees and force 
displayed by the peasantry in their act- 
ing and their use of costuinos ; hut that 
they were men of genius he was inclined 
to deny. ‘‘In fact,” he said with a 
smile, “ wc Imd had our minds so worked 
tip by the gorgeous accounts furnished 
of this play that we were prepared to he 
contented with nothing less tlian tl>e 
sui>ematui'al.” He argued that it was 
impossible, also, for an actor, in looking 
on at thte spectacle, to take' a non-pro- 
fessional view of it, and to foigt't thnt 
the players in the great morality aim to 
be devotional rather than anything else. 

I should not like to have it said that J 
have exaggerated the merits of the 
mystery. But doubtless the imagination 
plays a powerful part, when oru* re- 
cords -his impressions of this curious 
mosaic wrought together on the b;ire 
boards of a theatre with such loving 
care and jiatience. 

In the afterncKm the iMuformance 
began at one o’clock, on Uie day wlicn I 
'Vfltnessed it, and it was rather amusing 
t6 see the discomfited |K*asant.s hasten- 
back^ with their bread and ch(‘CHe in 
hands and tiie water dripping from 
PP^tr .garments. The cliorns sang, 

‘ ^ ist der Kampf der Srhmer- 

piteous story was brought 
before us. First Christ was 
Annas, and here the 
the actors was in some* 
This scene, like 
followed it, was 
. dignity. * Maier, iu his 


piroonation of the Saviour froiblmjte 
point in mystery forward to the 
cifixion, allows himself to appear 
lil^rally like clay in the hands of the. 
ix>tter; he is the patient sufferer for the 
sins of others ; his eloquence is mute, 
and his humility is imposing. For the 
sake of convenience I will pass over tlie 
Old Testament tableaux^ which, in this , 
second division of the Passion, are’^ 
shown before each episode iu the life Of 
the Saviour, and will review them lateri 
After th(; sceiie before Annas, the cen- 
tral curtain vises, and we are shown a 
room in the house of Caiaphas. On a 
dais the nigh-priest, dressed in splendid 
robes, stands^ snrromuled by his subor- 
dinates, and tl)(! bound Saviour is pushed 
iu before liiin. From aimther entrance 
arriv(‘ Samuel and the sne witnesses. 
'J'he impressive presen^ion of the 
episcnle in which tlie Saviour declares 
himself, — ‘‘Thou hast said ; nevertheless 
1 say uuh> you, liereafter shall 3 "e see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and corning in the clouds of 
heaven,” was excecalihgly striking. 
Caiaphas indulged in a fine lit of rage at 
what he considered this blasphemy ; 
there was a great clamor, and the assem- 
bly broke out with cries of “Death! 
Death ! ” afUu’ the Saviour Inid been 
ordered to appear before the Sanhedrim 
on the morrow. The curtain fell and the 
gloomy picture of Judas in his gown of 
startling color, appeared once moi^. 
Judas was stung to his conscience’s 
quick, and his soliloquy was given with 
a real pathos. Shortly afterward came 
a scene which has provokc4 no little 
criticism in the orthodox world, because ^ 
of its Intense realism. It represents 
Christ sitting, bound and blindfolded^ 
on a stool in an anteroom of the Sanbet 
drim. prhe brutal soldiers are 
menting^im. I confess th^^t 4 seemed 
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to me needlessly prolonged and painfuL 
Th^'^soldiers beat their captive, sang 
rude songs in his ears, tipped him over, 
and said, “Now if thon art a King, get 
upon thy throne again,” and thrust a 
crown of thorns upon his tortured 
brows. 1 could hear the deep breathing 
of tlio peasants in the seats below me 
while this was in progress. The ladies 
seated near me turned away their faces 
and would not look. 

^l|,ust before this occurs the scone in 
iinieh Peter betrays liis Master, accord- 
ing to tlic prophecy. It is quaintly con- 
ceived and executed. AVT* are shown a 
large hall, with a bevy of querulous maids 
lighting a fire, eiich one of them abusing 
the Saviour heartily. Pehw and »Iolm 
come in and tgUo warm tlieiusdves with- 
out oxciting Mp^ation. AVdnlc Peter is 
rubbing his hands Ix^forc the flames one 
of tlie women jxuiits him out and de- 
nounces ]]im. He protests, and imin«‘- 
diatoly the eheorful uoU’s of eliauticleer 
are Iieard l.>ehind the sciuics. As lids is 
re[)eate(l for the. third tinns then* is the 
clash of anns,tlie soldiers who iiav<! Ix'cii 
lounging off duty s[)ring to tlieij- feet, and 
the Saviour enters, guaided by a <loz<*n 
men. “ He is seritcuccd to death,” s.iys 
8elj)ha, veiy^ simply ; and Peter, shrinking 
away from the mild and soiTowful gaze 
of the m}in-Go<l, liurslii iiito U*ars, covers 
his face wdth his hands and (h‘j)arts. 
This is stirring and dramatic, and is so 
well played by the actors that for a 
moment it lussumos all tlie piYq)ortions of 
reality. , At the close of this part of the 
play we are shown Peter imuring out his 
soul in a violent torrent of self-reproach. 

Words are smlly iucomix'teut for the 
description of the act in which Judas, 
ill rage and despair at his own folly, pikes 
his life, A cerUiin class of si^ctators 
here and there to dtsc(‘rn laugh* 
able places in the Passion-Play, but no one 


ever laughs at the agOny of JJudas. It 
seems real and fully justifies the 
ums lavished upon it by celebrities 
histrionic world. When the curtain 
again we are in the Sanhedrim. The 
richly-robed priests are in their places, 
exulting in the savage decision which 
they have lately made, when Judas, hag- 
gard and ferocious', rushes in, and in 
paHsionale reproach curses the assembly 
for the sad work to which it has tempted 
liim. The high-pricsts sneeringly bid 
him cease his damor. He seizes the 
iiionoy-bag at his girdle, hurls it down 
at the foot of the blood -stained tribunal, 
and rushes out of the hall, leaving the 
priests quaking upon their seats with fear 
and imlignation. T1 hm(' is a brief interval 
in tlic tragedy of Jiuhis, in which wc are 
shown a delegation jniests before the 
house of }hlab\ A Kornan servant steps 
out and eyes them scornfully. . They tell 
liim that tijey cannot enter his master’s 
IxuLse, }>eeaus(‘ it is tlie residouce of an 
unclean heathen, hut that the}' can speak 
with him if he will appear in his balcony, 
'riiis elicits from the servant the well 
known reproof a]>()ut straining at, a gnat 
and swallowing a camel, and the deloga- 
tion passes on. 

Tlie curtain rises on the suicide of 
Jud.as. Viv are shown a wild, weird spot, 
ill the centre of which is a small mound 
with a tree grow ing iqK)!! it. I i\otice 
that Mr. Jackson, in his lino work on the 
Passion-Play, alludes to a Satan >p^hich in 
the mysteries of the Middle Ages used tO/^ 
beckon to Judas from the branches of. 
this tree. Happily all such mummery a« 
tliis was long ago abandoned, and 
poor Judas sees is tlie image^ of hkt de- 
spair beckoning him on to death, "The 
acting which iirccedes the final d^palrl% 
suicide is remarkably good. Judits dt^ . 
hot r^nt mouth, but he delivers the 

beautifui afip^ting Une» 3?l^tor 
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Daiftenberger has put into his mouth, with 
dignity and pathos, and now and 
ji^a certain grim sorrow, which cuts to 
Theart. Judas then rushes to the tree, 
iSd is about to hang himself as the 
curtain falls. As I have remarked in tin* 
previous chapter he is the Judas of the 
Catholic world, — a Judas who is but an 
unfortunate instrument in the hands of a 
supernatural power, — ad udas for whom 
we feel decided pity as the victim of fate. 

The characters of Pilate and Ilcrod in 
the Passion-Play arc assunu'd with much 
skill. Pilate appears upon liis hnleonv, 
accompanied by his guard, and listens to 
the noisy accusations of the high-priests 
and .Jews who bring Christ befoit' him. 
He treats them all with mild contempt, 
as membei's of a eonquered race, but 
shows an earnest desire to do jiistiee. 
In this scene tlie smallest dtinils are 
lovingly ckborated until the patiiuiee of 
the audience is perhaps a trille tir(Ml. 
A messemger enters and tells Pilate of 
his wife’s dream. The just Roman 
governor is struck by the vision which 
his wife has had, and he eric's out, '‘Is 
this mail from Calileo Yes,” cries 

the rabble, “he is simply a lialih'jiu; 
he is from Nazareth, in tlie buTitorv of 
King Hei’fKl.” — “Then take him to his 
own king ; Herod hath come to Jei usa- 
lejn to celebrate the feast ; let tliis man 
be taken before him ; ” and Pilate ndircs 
from the balcony, lca\ing the angry 
prlesto and the mob to follow flu* liound 
^ and hdpless Saviour to Herod’s palace. 
The scene before Uie monai'oh is very 
impressive. It is a room in the central 
fftage, with Hercxl on a golden throne, 
di'eiiied in velvet garnished with silver 
Jind white/ When Christ is brought 
him, Herod rallies him, taunts 
hith^;^yjsr^ If you are a projihet, or a 
a miracle.” When he sees that 
^ be made of this treatment, 


he ridicules the Saviour still more, and 
orders the garment of ridicule 
placed upon him, and a scepti-e ih^ his 
hand. It is impossible to describe the 
rude realism with which this scene is 
given. Herod dispatches the business 
spemdily when he discovers that there is 
no amusement to be bad, and sends the 
eompany back to Pilate. Once more the 
procession arrives under the Roman 
governor’s balcony, and clamors for 
blood; then, in obedience to Pilate’s 
command, follows the scourging-scene, 
which is Kueh an exhibition as would not, 
I suspect, be allowed in America. All 
the rough force of tlie medimval drama 
— the bold, courageous medifcval drama, 
whicli told tlic truth and . shamed the 
devil — is here. Clirist i^courged until 
it seems as if the humara||jpue can bear 
no mor(‘, and his body mils against the 
tornumtors. 

'Phe suc<;eeding scenes are jiainful in 
tlu' highest dcgiv(‘. If. the Old Testa- 
nuMit fahl(>aux were cut out, and the 
porfornniiict‘ were thus, shortened, the 
interest in these last dr.amatic pictures 
would doubtless be intcusified. The fact 
is that tlie spectators become so tired as 
Inirdly to be aide to a})preciatc the 
bc'juity and sublimity of the mystery. 
There is cme grand musu^al effect, -when 
the chorus, on the jiroscmdum, is telling 
the story, ami as a sombre refrain we hear 
in the distanc'c the cries of the populace 
for the release of Barabbas and the 
uuirder of the Saviour. A striking 
picture is formc^d wdien Pilate places 
Christ and Barabbas side by side on hi^^ 
balcony, and fusks them which the3^ will 
have. Barabbas, and the two thievea 
who are brought ou in prison garb, with 
ropes on their hands and feet, are terrl^ 
fying figures. 

When Pilate ha§ washed his ha||d« 
and the Judgment of death by erueiflxicni' 
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)iiet;|Fi^n the two thieves has beeo p?b* may realty he ‘called hdeqtiaiteC ' 
/ h os^ d upon Christ, the 8 i>ectfttoc 8 sound of hammers is'^btatrd-, 
betray, by uneasy movements 14 their chorus retires, we are shown the Im|||K 
seats, and by many expressions, some- Golgotha. The two thieves, tied to IHV 
thing very like a disinclination to wit- crosses, form a most lugubrious specta^HPI 
ness the coining spectacle. A certain But all attention is concentrated on dm 
reverence seems to bid them look with figure of the Saviour on the central 
fear as well as sorrow upon the awful cross. It is impossible to detect from 
tragedy o(^ the crucifixion. Peasant any place among the spectators the 
women sometimes faint wlien they see manner in which Herr Maier is SUS- 
the proce^^sion of the soldiers conducting ]>onded. He seems actually nailed to 
the Saviour to the jilace of execution, tin' fatal tree, and the sight fs so sad 
I am bound to say that these final }>ict- that one involuntarily turns his eyes 
ures <lid not impress me so mueh as the away. Of (;oursc the expedients adopted 
earlier ones did. But there has rarely are very simiile, and I do not feel called 
liecn on any stage a more perfect iiiece iii>on to d<*H(Tibe them. In front of the 
uf setting” than that given by the place of execution the men who have just 
Ober-Anmiergauors in the “bearing of finished the cnieifixion are playing at 
the Cross to G^>Igotha.” Tim soldiers, dice for the garnients of the victims; on 
the execntioiprs, the centurion, tlie the right stand tlic priests, reviling him 
sordid figures of the two thieves drag- whom they lu'lieve to be a false prophet 
ging their cn^sses, ami Ilerr Maier’s and at the back of tins cross stands Mary 
slight form weighed down by the heavy with her friends,^ Mary Magdalen, 
burden until he falls, as the Saviour fell ; Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodomus 
. the howling mob, the group of sorrow- and John. The whole story as given in 
ing .women, and Mary the mother of tlie gos^ad is enacted. Nothing could 
Christ frantic in her grief, the prieste, — be finer than the noble attitude of Herr 
all surroundtxl by a group of three or Maier in the last moments on the cross 
four hundred |K'ople, — make a most when he turns Ihs ey('s ui>on his mother 
striking picture. I think this painful and and his beloved disciple, and says, 

touching portion of the play covers half “Woman, behold thy son!” — “Son, 

an hour. Nothing is omitted, from the behold thy mother!” or when, at the 
conduct of the good centurion to the last great instant he cries Es Ut 
final resolve of Mary to follow to the volltnwJit! — It is finished! — ^and his 
very foot of the cross. When the pro- hciul falls U> one side. 
cea^n passes on around the corner Tlie storm and the rending of th« vcU 
' and the last robe is lost to sight, there of the Temple in twain are but olumft^y ^ 
is an immense sigh of relief. This rendered, but the imagination of 
^vivifiefttiop of sacred history is won- spectators has been already ^ 

^Smnlly exciting and saddening. ufion that everything seem© 

The chorus appears in mourning gar- markable. 'Ilm executioners 
meats, Just before the scene of the cruci- the coolest ana most bnital 

JbdoQ Is disclose^ by the raising of tlie kill the thieves by breaking their 

curtain of the central stage. The music and ril>s with chibs, after 
at |lils pcantis patHcnlarly^ effective. I tnri|tn pie^s side ot tfeef 
Ithink it is the q^/ which It wlthi ^.pear, aqd a of 
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o^^:/ JC^ ate taken down, 

i g^^kikv^eontioiiers, soldiers, and 
i|bmc^ ftnd superstitioua priest- 
l^otire, and tho foHowers of the 
>tir are left alone with the crucified 
. The; descent from the. cross is 
copied from the noted painting by 
EOtbens, an4 forms a beautiful group. 
The descent, the mourning, the anoint- 
ment, the placing of the boily in the 
sepulchre, are performed with a tendci- 
ness, solemnity, and grace, beyond all 
praise. While this was in progress T 
really felt that 1 was witnessing a 
religious ceremony. 

The resurrection and the ascension are 
but inadequately represented. It would 
be far better for the Ober-Aminergauers 
to rest their efforts with the elo^o of 
tlie. crucifixion scene, but one is idways 
compelled to bear iu mind that they are 
aiming at the recitiil of the whole story 
— in the fullest if tKJl always tlie most 
dramatic manner. The fiual chorus : — 

“BringtLob und Prt is doni llaclistea dar, 
l)em Liunmc dan gotodtot war, 

HaUelujal Halleluj.il'’ 

prodnoes an cxqtiisiUi effect. As the 
last members of the chorus disappear 
from the stage at the close of the “ As- 
cension,” the PaSsion-Play closes. 

The tableaux fi*om the Old Testament 
in the second portion of this eurious 
mystery ate in many respects finer than 
tltoee in the first section, but they do not 
to sympathies of the siiecta- 


For ini&mee, just before the & 
urreotion, we are shown “ Jonas caa& 
dry land by the whale,” — a verit^le 
New England primei* . conception of this 
curious event ; and this is followed by 
‘ * the Israelites crossing the Red Sea iu 
safety.” The bearing of the cross to 
Golgotha is prefigured b}’ “ Young Isaac 
carrying the altar-wood up Mt.^foriah ; ” 
and the healing and atoning virtues of the 
cross arc symbolized by the magical effects 
which Moses produced when he raised the 
brazen serpent ou a cross iu the wilder- 
ness. In this tableau three ' hundred 
persons take [lart. A very noble history 
picture, which I ought to have meutioned 
ill its proper place, is “ Joseph made 
Ruler over Kg3'pt.” In this there are 
evidences that the Ober-Ammergaiiers 
must have spent their without 

stint iu costumes, and the thousand arid 
oiH' jiropcrties necessary for such a re- 
production, a festival in the times of the 
Pharaohs. 

There were various rumors at the time 
that the celelirated mystery will never be 
}>erformed again. Those who are fainib 
iar with the history of the vow made by 
the Ober-Aiiimergauers to perform it 
indefinitely every ten years will not 
believe them likely to change their minds. 
It is a beautiful, touching, holy, and 
noble dram.atic sketch of the most won- 
derful life and death ou record, aud he 
who can go away from it without re- 
ceiviug some beneficial lessons must 
have a very hard heart indeed. ^ 
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CHAFFER NINEFY-TWO. 

Viennii, where the Eust meets llic West. — The Emperor of Austria. — Ilis Simple Life. — The Slavs and 
Huuf^nrians. — Berlin an<l Bismarek. — The aped ( Jennan Emperor. — Startling Progress of Gortnan 
Indui^w. — The Thrones of the North. — Nihilism and Socialism. — Colonial Sehemes. Possible 


Absorption of the Small Countries of Eiirojx*. 

L ong berore the now and tist^mish- 
ing development of the struggling 
nations in south-eastern Europe, — 
development which h.as been but briefly 
described in these pages, — Vienna was 
beginning to feel a new commercial im- 
l>ulse, and to profit by the wealth poured 
into her coffers by speeulubirs. mer- 
ehants from the East and West, and by 
llie hundredrof luxurv-loviiig nristocrabs 
I'rom all the lands bordering on the 
Orient. Old Vienna, pitTuresque and 
rather dirty, was gradually (‘uvironed by 
a magnificent ‘‘ ring ” of stately palaces, 
not specially remarkable for refined taste, 
but of noble proportions, and, taken col- 
lectively, more imposing than anything 
else in Germany, 

Vienna is now a town containing more 
than one million and one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants within its birtifleations, 
and it would seem as if at least one-fifth 
of these inhabitjmts were struggling in 
the money-market for siulden riches. The 
stoy of the Krach^ as it was so appro- 
priately (allied, — th(j great financial crash 
which came, a few years ago, to warn the 
ineautions Viennese that all was not 
gold that glitterecl, and reduced, in the 
tinkling of an eye, thousands of jajople, 
wliohad fancied themselves millionaires, 
to absolute Iwggafy, — is appalling. I 
was once shown, while viHting the 
mansion of a well-known Vienna gentle- 
man, a heap of stfKsks which originally 
represented 400,000 Austrian gulden. 


“ And.” said the gentleman, with a 
smile, ‘‘I will transfer the whole lot to 
you if you will pay into my hands fifty 
gnhhm.” 

While the financial craze lasted in 
southern (rcrmany there was the usual 
gr(mth of buildings, and even the nsu- 
.ally sedate ;ind eautious government 
caught th(‘ infection, and begun a series 
of lofty piles, ])arliament houses and 
mnnicipa! structures, wdiicrh hud to re- 
main unfinished with scatfoldings nboUt 
them for nuiny a long year sifter the 
corner-stones were laid. 

The famous King, or circuJsir boulevard 
extending around the whole of old Vienna 
is one of llie gayest, most pujturesque, 
and most ehanning promenades in Eu- 
rope. In fact Vimina is distinctly gay. 
Tlu-re the primness and (.‘eremonial stiff- 
ness of western Europe begin to fade 
into the harmonious irregularity of the 
Orient. As in Kerlin everything seems 
to ]»e construcled with a view to bring- 
ing out the iingU's, so, in Vienna, all the 
corners are rounded off. Colors are 
bright, and often dazzling ; music is 
voluptuous ; wines and sweets, frufta 
and ices, are displayed in tcmpHug 
profusion. Out-of-door life abooudii, 
and the |>ec«||fe are meriy' and ir^ In 
their manned They have an atin- 
dant humor. The town is Med 
fine horses, finely drmed men, 
M^wom^, with 8oldiet% tn every 
ceival le §nt Of uniform. 
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toqch hands, but there 
towards the Orient. Aus- 
not bear her name in vain, 
the Empire of the East ; ” or, 
rather, she is determined so to be, de- 
spite Russian Intrigue and the thousand 
obstacles which have weighed upon her 
progress to the sea and tow{irds Con- 
stantinople. The comjxjsitc character 
of the population of the empire-king-, 
dom is felt and seen everywhere. The 
German language, wliich is the otHcial 
one in Austria, and wliich rules supreme 
at the court theatres and at tlie opera, 
is not so oftmi heard in tlie street as 
the jolly but highly erratic Vicmnesc 
dialect, against wdiidi the northern 
German may butt his liead witiiont 
comprehending it. The southern Slav 
contributes his plaintive and imjiguia- 
tive tem|x*ram<'nt to the composition of 
the Vienna populax^. 

Tlie north Germans say that Vienna is 
not a German city ; and they say this as 
if it were a rejiroaeh. Although the 
Catholic church is the .sUik‘ religion, 
and is jwwerfnl, and prominent in all 
public places, maintaining the splendid 
out-of-door [irocessions and ceremonials 
which have Ixcn banished fiom most of 
the northern capitals, there are Greek 
and Armenian Catholics, ProU'stants, 
Byzantine Greeks and Jews, in plenty 
to maintain their cemeteries, monasteries, 
nunneries, and churches in Vienna. 

In the superb cathedml of St. Skplien, 
which springs with aiiy’ grace from its 
ancient site in the very centre of the old 
Catholic ritual is seen in splen- 
dSbr such as is scarcely to be found else- 
' wher^ bntside of Spain, fe^losc by one 
may pec into a Jewish synagogue. The 
dWL feclii^ of Utoleranoe, the old pas- 
sion which once charac- 

Awtrian goyernuients, appears 
' to away. Austria, unde^, 


the influence of her disasters and 
changes rendered necessary by tS 
has become liberal arid progressive ; is 
anxious for education, for elevation of 
the masses, instead of that military 
glory which was so 'completely over- 
shadowed on the field of Sadowa, and 
which is such a vanity and vexation of 
spirit even after it is obtained. 

The Emjxror of Austria' is ope of 
those wise men who has learned by ex- 
jxrienoe ; who knows tliat polities is the 
science of expedients, and who has 
moulded himself to the times Once a 
violent oprionent of ITungarian expan- 
sion, he has come to be King of Hungary 
as well as Emperor of Austria ; has 
flourished his sword to the four corners of 
tlie earth, and sworn to defend Hungary 
and its people from invasion coming from 
any (piarter. and has submitted for years 
with exemplary patience to the pi'edomi- 
nance in the empire-kingdom’s ministerial 
councils of Hungarian statesmen, who, on 
the wliole, have done fairly well for both 
countries. lie has the tenacity and the 
unfaltering patience of the Ilapshurgs ; 
and he has, too, their noble fortune, 
which ho uses with taste and with gener- 
osity. One of the richest men in Europe, 
he fosters literature, music, and art. 
His private library is that of a man of 
letters. He is a careful and conscien- 
tious administrator, — up in the morning 
at five o’clock, winter and summer, ready 
after prayers for his simple bicakfast of 
bread and coffee, and then at work at 
his desk at eleven, with no cqmpaniott 
save his secretary and one of the lo(}g| 
cigars, called VirgUiias, of which 
Viennese are so fond. Towards noon he - 
has pot^ck and a glass of beer, like i 
the simplest of his subjects ; then works 
on (unless some ceremony or state 
affair cal|s him from the palace) in his^ 
private #lce until dinner-time, when. Ite,^ 
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his famity and spends an hour or 
with theiiu,^^^ 

Sis private ^Bfoe is betvreih his 
dressing-room and the Council hMl* in 
which the ministers meet. Over his 
plain office-table hang the portraits of 
his children, and two fine pictures of the 
himpress painted by Winterhalter. He 
is a good listener, is never imperative. 
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hates phrases and long sj^ci'ches, is 
unaffected and simple in his address, 
and now .and then goes down among 
the people, conversing freely with 
Iffiem* The Catholic church claims his 
plhiest devotion. Once every year he 
on foot and bareheaded, behind 
Ijirdibkbop, walking through the 
eia ; and once each year, also, the 
Qpeioir and Sprees atten4 in a loom 
in the pakoe npoo a dei^ation of the 



and never appears lid sucih adya 
in uniform. He is an intrepi^l 
fond of the dangerous sporte^^ 
Austrian Alps, where chasing the^ 
mois is by no means a pastittieior in^ 
experienced sportsmen. In the Huhga« 
rian mountains, as at Schoenbrunn or at^ 
Ischl, he may often be seen clad in a 
simple frock, and, with a huge stick in 
his hand, walking through the fields of 
some farm and chatting with the farmers. 
Wild) he visits Budapest the old Hun- 
garian city brings out its many splendors 
to lay them at his feet ; and he has the 
singular advantage of being a popular 
monaicli in two countries, radically dif- 
ferent from each other. 

In public, at the ojiera, at state balb 
or diplomatic receptions, he has the 
languid gnu;e and elalKirate manners 
of the aristocracy of which he is ffiie 
^ head. Austria is one of the few Eu- 
ropean countries which can still show a 
veritable aristocracy, whose privileges 
Jiave not Ix'cn cut down, and who have 
not learned to yield a little in pres- 
ence of the invading democracy.’ The 
manners of the middle and lower classes 
show tliat there is little tendency as yet. 
to, assail the aristocrat in his position, 

Vienna has a season like London, 
when ever} thing is doubly or tripled In 
price; when every des|pble apartment 
in the great boteb and mansions, the 
numerous palaces and villas, is taken up 
by country gentlemen, with interminalk 
suites of servants. Then the handsdks 
capital b wild with exciten^nt ; 
streets are thronged with rapidly 
caiTiages; th^peraa' and 
packed; tbe'^arks are 
equestrians ; rouseutmW the 
able resUnrants are IWd, ittid 
a^ ooni^t only with gwitettleb^^ 


poor, wfpfie feet t^y wash 

^humilit^ The wW^ se4m ejctratvgant^^l^^ 

Innate aka the 
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grand opera is incoin- 
jp> tbe in Europe. In point 
completeness it is superior to 
of Paris, while the monument in 
Whteh th0 opera is shrined is not so 
:im^po^ as the Parisian one. All 
through the pleasant weather the Vien- 
nese adopt ever^ slightest pretext for 
assembling in the beautiful halls with 
whl6h the city is amply supplied, to 
listen to the bewit<;hing musie of the 
Strauss brethren, who arc the spoiled 
children of Austria, uml who sum up 
in their rngd waltzes the Viennese 
spirit, its deep i)a86iou of the South and 
mysterious languor of tlic Orient, its 
dash of gypsy vagaboodag(‘, — all blended 
tc^cther in proiX)rtion8 which, aeeoiding 
to the verdict of the whole eivilized 
worlds are positively enchanting. 

The Viennese are the most hos])i ta- 
ble of jKJoples, and a more splendid 
succession of than that given dur- 
ing the sessions of the International 
Literary Congress, in 1881, has rarely 
been seen. These festivals wtu'o held 
both in publifc halls and in private man- 
sious, The Mayor and municipality 
gntertaiueci in the famous Bin men Saab 
and hundreds of ladies and geuticmcii 
’there attended a kind of informal feast, 
in which the lusty wines from the vine- 
yards about ^ienua played a prominent 
part. 

In midsummer there arc few more 
-^harming sights than Vienna, on its 
opposite tlie Blue Danube, wiili 
jthe ilmipt height of the Kahlenberg 
All ai'ound are vineyards and 
pretty valle^leading up to 
mountains; flip expanses of 
^eenf ancient villages, mon- 
and It is but a short 

once the pretty 
'ISupgai^ now 9 sleepy old 



Erom* Vienna and Budapest 
t#o daily express ti^ns .run witii%cbb- 
routfJlg^av^y. TherJns not much social 
intercottSie ^between the two capitals. 
Pest is a superb new quarter, as ne# as 
Chicago, and built up, like Chicago, out 
of profits made on grain. The Danube 
here is large and majestic, and the con- 
trast of rocky old Ofen on the right bank 
with new and dazzling Pest on the left 
bank of tlie stream is most striking. 
From Vienna to Pest the IxiautifuF Aus- 
trian river is literally the blue Dimube, — 
the Danube of the Strauss waltzes and 
the popular ballads, — a lovelier stream 
than the Rhine, and flowing past almost 
as many noble ruins as its northern^ 
sister can boast. With thin giieat high- 
way to the Orient what wonder is it 
that Austria has irresistible tendencies 
towards Constantinople and the East I 

The Hungarians, who now number 
nearly fifteen millions, are such stern 
enemies of the Russians that they are 
glad to see Austria assuming prominence 
as a great Slavic empire, although they t 
fear that they may themselves one da^ 
be surrounded and swamped when the., 
great unification of the Slavs tokes 
place. ^ 

Between these capitals of the southern 
empire-kingdom and that of the German 
empire, the city of the Hohenzollems, 
in its samly plain on either side of the 
Spree, there is the widest contoast of afi 
sorts, and especially in the men ^ho ho^,. 
the helm of state in either. 
days in Europe when any one 
of Berlin he also thinks of 
The great Chancellor has dwarf^S 
thing flse in Germany ; his colossab|^i| 
overt<^ the Emperor, the talent^ 
cultivated Crown Prince, all thb shlij^ 
lights i&f the military party, an%^f 
all literary and artistic 
In fern BO the rest of- 
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’ concerncdy^Germany is a kind of luminous 
mist, out of which arises the towering 
figure of the ^at uuili^^jn|j|||^ire- 

f?ri]}(^e Bismarck never fails to place 
himself in the second rank when die is 
ajx>keu of in connection with German 
polities^ but he by no means believes 
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that he occitpie.s such lank. lie is 
proud of being called the ‘"King’.s man 
but it would be more just to cull him 
man who supports the King, or the 
JliDperor. 

I^The aged German sovereign is a fine 
the l>eau ideal of u veteran 
Inpl^nd of a finished gentleman, — 
nK^ the last of the monarchs who 
they rule by incontrovertible 
that if any concession be 
tbj([|)opuIar sovereignty it is out of 
geiieW»ife^Nmdered easy by the security 
I>ositiion8. The^ppctor 
J^ps bb importance in thp»e y^rs, 


because it is felt that be b a kipiwi 

stop-gap ; that he stands M||H 
breach to prevent hostile oollia9lM|H 
tween the great northern powers w^u 
liavc assumed such promiuence in tli© 
last three decades ; in other words, that, 
so long as he lives, Russia will not fight 
Germany. 

When tlu‘ hAnperor William disap- 
j>ears possibly the attitude of Russia to 
Germany may change. The thrones of 
th<‘ tsvo countries will be occupied by 
men of niulis[)iited will-power, wide- 
r(‘:ic.ljiiig ambition, and considerable hos- 
tility to each other’s aims. For the last 
ten years it has been sutficient, whenever 
there was a distiirbance of Russian opin- 
ion against (iermany, for the two Km- 
[M*ror.s to give fresh proofs of their mutual 
good-will in order to allay all excite- 
iiumt. 

Alexander has gone now*, beckoned 
nw*ay by the bony Ijand of that spectre^ 
which, as M. Tliiers so truly said, has 
left Fruuee and g<me promenading in the 
North.” But Alexander’s son, anti- 
German as he is in feeling, will not be 
likely to mov<! his hand .against Germany 
w’liile tile venerable Einjxuor William 
lives. 

Berlin and Bismarck, Bismarck and 
Berlin; — these words have Iwjen heaid 
almost constantly in Europe since 187H. 
With the Berlin Congress came the 
deliniU? noognitioii of the fact that 
Europe must go to Berlin for leave and 
license to carry out its plane, and from 
the Congress wtiich revised the Treaty - 
of San Stef ano to the (y)nferenoifc wtdeh 
carvtxl out the Cotigp State, in thb 
present year, Ol^Miif predominanoe end 
prestige have strei^benj&d f 

until they are becoming^to oertido 
spirited nations somewhat Irfceoixte ^ 
exasperating. The 
^tala to4 Ignore the leading 
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well known. Thus far technical; with the sinews# of men 
toyc been without practical result ; trained by the best and most intelligent 
fch so distinguished a J.iberal as physi^, exercises in alid out of the 
IrTt^ydstone finding it easy lo tilt arniy,— ll^si^ny has a body o 
against the Bismarcldau windmill with- surpassed in no country, and equalled ifii 
oat breaking a fbw lances and getting few. These workmen can and do live 


'4»everely bruised. 

The German position in Knr(>j>e is in 
many respects most singular; a natioir 
which has carved out its unity at tlie 
point of the sword finds itself at the 
height of i>owei', })ossessii)g without 
question the finest hiilibirv organization 
in the world, equally equq)ped for olbmsc 
and <lefeus(% yet earnestly stiiving to 
maintain ]>eaee, and by nil rensonnbh' 
means to keep its own aruiic's out of 
action. WhiU‘ suiTOuuding nations, and 
in fact most of the nations of the world, 
have been looking upon Germany for 
t)ie last eiglibum ^ears in eonstiint ex- 
j>eetation of her downfall, beejiiisc of the 
<lrain u|xm her resources caused liy tlu* 
raaiutenanee of her army, (iermany has 
managed to develop her industry and 
commeree in a remarkable degree, and 
to-day competes with Kranee ami Eng- 
land in those great fordgn markets 
which the Briton and the (bml one(‘ 
proudly claimed as exclusively their 
own. A careful observer is fonaal to 
the eonelusion that Germany maintains 
its army for the purpose of overawing 
Europe, and getting its own way in 
everything by a display of tlie force 
which can com])el assent if })ersuasion 
faHa. 

The ^ench find to their cost that the 
indnatrial triumph of German v is greater 


on small wages ; they are scattered fd)out 
in diminutive communities, where housing 
and food are cheap and easily obtainable, 
ami they pull togethe»' in the industrial 
war against the rest of the world, as 
they did in the military struggle for 
supremacy for wliieh they had been 
prtq airing tlirongU fifty years of silent 
study. 

The indisputable triumphs of northern 
and middU' Germany in industry and in 
die political world could nol?;S8iave lioeii 
aeliieved without the nuisterly leadership 
of J Vinci* Bismarck; and the "’^latton, 
appreciating this, associates his Vame 
with every national move. Ilis pow'ors 
are of course limited ; but he is unwilling 
to confess tliis, and he tries to invent 
reniodii's for everything, even for the 
crying cursi* of Socialism, which is 
iiig out the heart of many great- Geranaisi^^ 
communities, and pieparing fora revolu- 
tion, wliieh may put off, but cannot 
be permanently avert'd. He bends the 
currents of trade towards Germany, or 
distributes them through it. ' His hand 
is seen in the lx)ring of the St. Gothard 
'runiK'l, and the opening of new' com- 
mereial currents towards Genoa and the,^ 
iSoiithern Seas, just as it is seen in thel 
creation of syndicates in Hamburg 
monopolizing the African trade in ‘ 
very U^eth of Englaud and France^ 
of which countries feel that they 


than her ihilltary triumph. The Ger- 

lOiMrS) who so long passeditor bting slow' have Africa at all hazards, 
and unambitious, have proved the The sudden arrival of Germany 

and keenwt traders in Europe, the field of colonial enterprise, St 
carefully and symmetri- three yeafS^o, created an ^.hdi* 

with a country filled crous coQStenmtidn in Europeffiftretor^ 
general and ^France, which had been told by the 


k 
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tiyiiig lJttr<5 that it iijutst colonize if it 
wished for inUitarv prestige anywhere, 
JUS fihe could no longer hope for it in 
Europe, has cxi)anded her dominion in 
N^Sfrth Africa, and even knocked at the 
doors of the celestial empire. England, 
in her jealousy of France, luis narrowly 
oscai)ed coming to blows w’ith hor neigh- 
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bor and friend, and the English press 
has been full of allusions to the old days 
when France and England were con- 
gA^tontly jpstling each other in the field 
colonial conquest. Italy and Spain, 
fretting within their narrow. Imunds, and 
for glory beyond seas, have 
povetous eyes ' ii}>on the African 
ar them. Knssia has pushed 
dards dangerously near the gates 
^ hurrying on across the deserte 
Asia to the gjurdoim just 
Austria has used up lier 
isurtdus in Arctii^^exp^itions, for 


of ioinethiug bett^ir. "^Meantinn? 
Germany, which hAa»^heen ^uietjy and 



silently building a vast fleet, having 
it into shape for service, steps 
upon the colonial field, and annoiS 
her decision to take a portion of Africa. 
It would be dilTlcult to imagine a more 
high-liJindcd proceed iiig than that of the 
German government acquisition of 
African territory ; yet Other European 
countries can do nothing to. prevent it, 
and jirc couq)elled to sit around the 
diplomatic tabic in Berlin to make sure 
that they can keep their own colonies. 

The northern powers, Eiissia and Ger- 
many, present the spectacle of grejit 
nations, not spontaneously acting in 
olK'dhmce to some inherited policy of 
expansion or unilicalion, but driven or 
moulded into eejtnin courses by the will 
of strong men. I su[)[K)sc these nations 
may say that their collective will has 
been s»immcd up in certain individuals. 
In both countries there is protest, (X^n- 
staiit and strong, against the one-man 
power jind the injustice and hardship 
which it necessarily inflicts on nu morons 
classes. Socialism in Germany is Imt a 
mask for the advanced, untanglit, and 
dangerous rcpublicjinisrn which Europe 
must have, before it can have an en- 
lightened and Relf-(*onti-olling (lcmi>cracy. 
Nihilism in Russia, with its men grovel- 
ling in the earth to lay mines of i)ow- 
der, or slinking through corridors with 
daggers in their hands, or holding meet- 
ings in remote and gloomy forests, is 
another and a ruder phase of the repub- 
lican movement. The most terrible form 
of nihilism, manifested in the doctrinopf 
the destructiouiste, who wish to do away 
with Hociety^^ .Without sulmtituting any- 
thing in its i5I&e, who seem to have de- 
voted their f^xinteuce to the work of mei o 
tearing down, is the result of the terrible 
repression in Russia. Emperor 
of Germany escaped the assaestlk^s 
although he was stru^jl at 
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imrelenting persistence and malevolence 
jIiI finally laid the Emperor Alexander 
i||pfeuflsia in his grave. Bismarck, .all 
powerful as he seenis, realizes tliat he 
treads on a volcano, and cannot affirm 
that an eruption may not overwhelm 
him just as he ^ems about to “ crdwn 
the edifice at the end of his illustrious 
career. 

Should Bismarck live to be a very old 
man many strange things, now only 
whispered about in Europe, might 
become actualities, 'rhost; persons who 
talk witli bated breath of the absorption 
of Holland and Switzerland into tln^ 
German Empire as an iiin)ossi))ilit v 
might find that it was (juito within lie* 
S(X>pe of Bismarck’s genius. Having 
demonstrated his [>ow(‘r to draw tlu' 
(xjntre of control to Berlin, and t() main- 
tain it there, why might Ik' not Itoldly 
change the map of Europe a. litth* more ? 
Heaven knows it has been ehanged fn*- 
quently enough in the last half gt'iu'ra- 
tion ! Besides, he is a master of the 
policy of give and take.” As in tlie 
Congo ('onference he brought the French, 
his most implacuhle (Miemies, to eodperute 
wd,th him simply beciiuse they knew they 
would profit materially by so doing ; so 
if he chose to attack the autonomy of 
the brave little countries whicli have a 
Gernjanic tinge^ be might find plenty of 
bi ibes with which to stop the mouths of 
the objectors.' 

The industrial progress of Germany is 
80 powerful that it may break down all 
barriers which would keep it from a 
wide outlet upon the Northern sea, and 
which might claim complete control of 
the great highways that, burrowing 
under the Alps, lead out to the seas 
which waati the shores of the Italian 

hoe become so accustt>med to 
Mboe as magnificently 


permanent that it Would be shocked to 
its centre if he were to be carried off in 
one of his many illnesses. In recent 
years he has shown symptoms of gj^at 
and general fatigue, manifest principally 
in a petulance quite astonishing in one 
of his robust intellect, against any who 
dare to cross even his least important 
])lans. In his long fight with the Ultra- 
moiitanes he was no more imperious than 
lie is on the simple matter of some 
m(‘asnre of home taxation. He is a 
driver who keeps his horses well in hand, 
ready to flourish the whip whenever there 
is any manifestation of iudepeiidenee on 
the part of the steeds. A Frenchman 
has called him “the Mikado of Ger- 
many.” This rather indeflAe* definition 
admirably hits the gimeral French opinion 
of th(‘ great mah. It is 'certain that 
Bismarck has maintained kis' dignity 
h(‘tter than Thiers, belter than Guizot, 
better than Beaconsfield, in carrying 
through the gigantic schemes in which 
he has been engaged. He has, however^ 
had a more docile people to handle-^ 
the French or the English, who rel 
more readily against the display xSt 
authority than the Germans, with their 
memories of the great Frederick, can for 
a long time hope to do. 

At Friederichsruiie or at Varzin, in 
his cabinet or in the parliament in Berlin, 
he is the unyielding master, who bring 
the dart of Jove into play the moments 
that he finds persuasion not stroD 
enough. An American is reluc^^ 
forced to the conclusion that Eur6p 
on the whole, fond of being i 
will fall at the feet of him who < 
with the roundest voice and the 
list. In very recent days Prince 
marck has, by his personal iMpence on 
general ^ropean affairs, IS^ed 
German iStion more prominently Inti^ 
view than ever before. Not satisfied 
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■withHiilirving a German colonial 'empire 
in Africa, out of the territories which he 
took bodily from under the gi'ip of France 
and England, he now assumes to be the 
arbiter of Kgyi>tian affairs, and will not 
give En^nd peace until shft consents to 
bring Egypt, as everything else has been 
brought, on to the green cloth at Berlin. 

It ih from the North alone that per- 


mission for the definite reopening of the 
Eastern Qnest^n ” can be obtai^ 
and the country which twenty 
ago, would scarcely havel^en considered 
in the arrangement of matters in the 
East, is now the one which must be first ^ 
consulted by those who were wont to 
look upon her as a second or third class 
power. 
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CHAPTER NINETY-THREE. 

The Storm of Europe diverted into Africa. — How (iroat Britain was drawn into Ef^ptian Affairs. — 
The Revolt of Ambi. — Rise of El Mahdi. — Oordon to the Rescue. — The Lon^ Siege of Khar- 
toum. — Fall of the Soudaucfie Stronghold and Reported Death of (Jordon. — The Recall of 
Wolselcy. 


fpHE storm of Europe is not all con- 
fined within its narrow boundaries, 
ihut reaches over the world, and dis- 
cliarj^es its lightnings, sweeps with its 
terrible winds, and devastates with its 
floods and fires. Even now two Euro- 
pean powers, that are also Asiatic powers, 
are confronting each other in Afghanis- 
tan ; and who dare say that war in 
Europe may not ri'sult from this dispute 
of Russia and Great Britain? — tlie latter 
barring now, as so ofUai bedore, tliew\ay 
of the Muscovite empire to the sea, 
shutting u]> the ])ath to the Pei-siau Gulf, 
as it has forbidden the Straits of tUe 
Buspboruft and the \)rizo of OonslanlU 
ivop\e. In Africa, an see later, 

the powers of Europe meet peneefnlly 
now, — tluinks to Stanley and King Leo- 
poldiAB^ above all, to Bismarck, — upon 
the CoPj^O ; but occasion of strife there 
is yet pemote. Elsewhere in Africa also 
the powe^ meet and conflict, at the 
month of the'^^ilc and at aneient Cairo, 
where the all-poteut interests of trade 
and money have compelled the govern- 
ments of France, England, Germany, 
and Italy, to concern themselves in the 
government of Egypt, couse()uently 
in the religion of Islam^ business 
interests of all are identical, but ncMdlier 
powet has |s much at stl^e in Egypt as 
for. not only it of 
that the govcTiimcnt 
; solvent, and trilling to 

, its immense debts, 


but through Egyptian territory passes 
the Suez Canal, the gateway to the great 
Indian empire, built by the French De 
Lesseps, but now cliicfly owned by Great 
Britain. It is neutral in case of war for 
the world’s commerce, but the fortunes 
of war do not always respect tlie most 
guarded of agreenwhts. The necessity 
of keeping at the head ^t)f affairs in 
Egyi)t a government that could be man- 
aged so as to secure the inter- 

ests of Europe was what provoked tlie 
one war wbicii Mr. Gladstone’s late gov-^^ 


enirnent oiigiriated, for it inlierited the 
■Other' wars it has taken part in 
T^irdlBeaco/is/ic'id’s “Jingo” policy. 
when, in September, 1881, Araln Bey', 
colonel in the Egyptian array, and others 
of his rank, headed an insurrection to 
demand a now ministr}"; and when, dis^ 
satisfied with the new' ministry when it 
w'as given, and still more dissatisfied 
when foreign intervention came, th 
colonels drew the army into active icb 
lion ; there was nothing for Great Biita 
to do but put down the patriots, as 
called themsel'^es. Thus stl 
troubl(j<>f the English in Egypt 
was anj^yptiaii, and, the 
tian blood who had held so 
among the Turks, made jnughi|^ 
profession of patriot. 11 e wH 
man, — be could not read 
but hekj^ew hip counti'y 1 
long en^gh by its Turkish j^lersiS 
had pluiglered it by the jSultan's im^wsts ^ 
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:and for their own extravagances, and 
had brought it into debt on every hand, 
^ grinding the luckless fellaheen to the 
«arth under lio[)eles.s ()})pression. The 
innn wa^ ineoni])etent to his rdle of 
savior, and his sueeesS WJ^tfikl have been 
mi nous to his eountry, l)ut there was 
lU'vcT nny chance of liis succeeding. At 
there was talk of tht^ Sultan, the 
Khedive’s suzennn, taking possession of 
the land in force ; but England would 
not have allowed that : it would have 


Red Sea, though it is a body feo inti-' 
mateiy connected with Egypt that it 
almost be said to be Egyptian.’' Um 
only was he ignorant, but we fear he^i 
must be confessed a coward ; his sole * 
virtue was his blind feeling that every-S 
thing was wrong, the fellaheen abulbd,"; 
and the foreign oilicers, who really 
owned the country, much too arrogant ; 
but this, and tlie small education he had 
in military affjiirs. di<l not sutlice for tbp 
occasion. Alexandria was lx)mbarded 


made matters worse instead of better. 
There was also talk of joint occupation 
by England and France, but finally the 
policing of Egypt, the protecting of its 
hel])le6» iK)minal ruler, the Khedive, and 
the putting «oWn of the rebellion of the 
colonels, wife committed to England 
alone ; and how she accomplished those 
task^ wS aejcd not recall in detail. 

As before said, Arabi was ignorant ; 
the present Khedive n^ccntly related an 
anuising instiinee of the doi)th of J^. 
ignorance. “ 1 shall never forgd^^J'^ 
said, ‘‘one incident that occurr^whUe 
he was secretary of , wa?'. It Whs at the 
time of the excitement about the Italians 
taking Asab on the Red Sea, It was at 
a meeting of the council where I pre- 
sided. Arabi said, ‘ Italy mufrt not be 


July 1 1 , 1882 ; Su' < iarnet Wolseley, who 
had Avon a reputation in the Ashantce 
war, arrived to take eommand of the 
British troops in the Khedive’s service, 
August la, and Ar!d)i and his army of 
sixty thousand lOgyptians were utterly 
routed at Tel-iJ-Kebir on September 111, 
only three days ovei' a year since the 
day wlum h(‘, at the head of four thou- 
saml men, had coufront(*d tlu‘ Kliedive 
with a ‘demand for the resignatiim of the 
ministry and ,the formation of a new 
'*®no, the aj^^ombly of the Notables, and 
a constitution., Wolseley was made a 
baron for TJ^itjil-Kebir, and Arabi went 
to prison, was afterward tried for treason, 
and exiled to Ceylon, where he now 
lives, at the cost of tlu* Egy[)tif®'|pOvern- 
ment, in a comfortable house at Colombo. 


allowed to do this. AVe will prevent it 
by destroying the Suez Canal so tliat 

B ^hev cannot get Uy the Red Sea.’ I said, 
B’Wh at do you mean? Yon will destroy 
Why,^|J;^ Suez Canal is 
lighwiy, and you would 
to do it. Bc8id«i9i, if :' 
oiild not the 

their ships around by 
Hope and entering the 
soutli/— ‘ What,’ said 
anotte^ way of getting 
ip by w%y of the banal ?* 
he }uiEd not the slightest 
idea of the shape or the 


lie is trying to learn Englishv and is 
supposed to be ambitiou^^of lit ei ary 
fame in a history of h'm times, while 
without question 1^ is getting up a col- 
lection of autografirtjs of liis visitors, who 
all sign their names in Ids big book. 

While tho liipglitih were finishing this 
Job, another xn|t^ more troublesome one 
was prepar|||p^j'^th(un in Upper Egypt. 
In .July, five months after the 

military riot H'Vhich Aral^; first came 
into noUjriety, and when was 

growing every day, cattip^^^JtteWs of 
the apiKjaranco ot|i prophet Boo- 

dan, who asserted tha^e #;i& l^^^ 
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the gi^ieat savior and reorganizer of 
Islam This was an event ominous of 
disaster or not, according as he 
should prove able to impose himself upon 
the people,, for there have becm many 
false prophets presenting that claim, who 
ha#e had sometimes great success for a 
time, but sometimes also none at all. 
The idea of the Mahdi is tlie same with 
the 'i&ea of the Messiah ; it is th(‘ Persian 
version in fact of the Judaic original. 
When everything is getting as bad as 
lX)88ible in Islam, and Satan, or the 
Beast of th(^ Apocalypse, or Antichrist, 
or the false prophet, whom tla* doctriiu; 
of Islam calls DeddjAl (the Impostor) — 
appears, — then the true prophet is to 
eornc. This personagi? must he of the 
family of Mahomet ; at the lu-ad of the 
true Ixilievers he will rnastc'r.om* by one, 
the Moslem kingdoms, iind his title will 
l>e K1 Mahdi, or //c irho is /cd. At the 
coming of IhHldjill, too, Jesus is to 
deseemd from heaven, but not h) play 
the foremost part, as in ClSristian proph- 
ecy, but us assisUint to "tlw? Mahdi, 
who will l>e his Iinnm^'dfte|; whom he 
will reiKJat his .prayer^i " Many Mai)dis 
have had their dity, and their failure hsis 
pro>f^!^em false prophets ; this om‘, now 
heiitnafwied, will be fatalistically r(‘gard(‘d 
jis anC^er, and the Moslems will procetsl 
to look foji tlie true Mahdi, who should 
come after the false. He had a good 
many of the marks j he bore tlie same 
name astheProphei^IohanuneS Ahmial ; 
his father lK>r(^ the same name as the 
l^ophet’s father, Abdallah; his raothei;^ 
lik(^ the Prophet’s mp^r, was Amma ; 
he was forty years old ap|>eared, 

and that is the sacrealj^v^Mahomet^s 
own age at his revelipon ; and, more- 
over, he been carefully brought up 
ati c dUflljfeale for the position. Yet 
againa^ these advantages it must be 
said tliiat ttlenms declared him an 


impostor, and the cherif of Meooa, the 
head of the sacred tribe of the Koreish, 
pronounced him the false j)rophet. 
However that may be, Mohammed 
Ahmed has been constantly growing in 
ix>wer to tl^.day, when he' occupies 
nearly all t®?Soudan, and he has cost 
the English much money, a grc'at many 

soldiers, and several generals, chief 

-' 4 - 



among them the strange hero known as 
‘‘Cliinesc Gordon.” 

The first attempt to bring the Ma 
to terms wjis disastrous to the small 
tachm^it chi^^d with the duty^^ 
OIbHer farj^d no better, and in 
he, ,hui Soudanese, swep 
istenofe^tlie Egyptian army ^ 
numbering six thousand men, 
suf Pasha, slayipg all but i 
From that Victory he 
war,, p^erran the wide 
che^k^^iand brought to 
eve^ Jpbe of tlie xegiou. He was de- ; 
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feated at Bara, and again in hre fierce fai^ce in Seiniaar, April 29, ..And the 
assaults on El Ob(*id, capital of Kord|l- Maiidi’s vizier was among the slaany 
tin, where he was thrice reptdsed and wliile the Mahdi himself was 
lost, it is said, ten thousand men. But idftor heaten, and fled to Kordofan* 
afterward, early in 1883, he took Bara, Tluat'aftor for months hud ^ 

and then K1 Obeid suiTcndcred, and career of utiiiiterrupted success, auH 
nearly aU its garrison, to^ service with things looked hopefirf when, in ||arl^ 

^autumn, he set out at the head of ten 


him, aoA he made the town Ins dwelling- 
place. It was not until after this tri- 
'^|plt»haut career, and the establishment 
of a mighty prestige with the lawless 
tribesof the region, that tlie Egyptian gov- 
enmient began to eonsider the necessity 
of suppressing his formidable rebellion. 
It must not be forgotten that this region 
of tile Soudan, populated by inttdligont. 
vigorj^s and free races, had been for 
many yeai’S sufjjccted to the grossest 
tyranny and^gxa^on, under the reign 'of 
the Khedive Ismail and his predecessor. 
Before this itg^as that Charles Ceorge 
Gordpn had had bis wonderful career as 
Go^rnor-Giuieral of the Soudan, in 
whieli he liad greatly lightened the bur- 
. eten of the cruel rule of Egypt, and the 
atnxnties of the slave-trade. His W'as 
the lirst administration in ^ich hu- 
manity and respect' for the rights of the 
Soudanese liad been shown, and its ex- 
^^rience had iatensified the discontent 
people, and they w(‘re rife for 
revolt when the Mahdi gave them the 
opportunity and impulse. It was a scat- 
ered popular movement that the Egy])- 
|Nau government now undertook to put 
^wn. 7'he Klualive, the fall of 

field, organized jrniy as he 

t o[)pose the cH^erous rising, 
thither under tlie command 
Hicks Pasha. Abd- 
rab, with a •^mall force, 
ergd Seimaar and gained 
b(^ ^icks arrived at 
||gpb. At first, it seemed 
Pip^otild save the fortujrfa of 
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defeat- 


thousand niea to quell the Mahdi by one 
blow. He was betrayed into an am- 
bush, and Ids force utterly . destroyed ; 
no European at all survived, and the 
Egyptian campaign against tlie Mahdi 
was at an end — the resources of the 
Khedive were exhausted. 

The English had w’aited too long. 
Had they supported the Khedive from 
the start, as tliey had morally bound 
themselves to d(» by tludr suppression of 
Arabi’s rebelli-m, the ^labdi’s career 
might lmv(‘ bet n cut short. Hut the 
government liad declined to help Egypt 
in suljijngating the Soudan. Tvord Gran- 
ville had stated in Parliament in the 
6I)ring of mfe that ‘‘Her Majesty’s 
government were in no w n y i es[M*n8ible 
for the whieli liad been under- 

taken on the Authority of the Egyptian 
government, or for the appointment and 
action of General Hicks.” But when 
Hicks and his army had lieeu^Aassacred, 
a (‘crtain simse <;f responsibility Ix^gan 
to creep over tin: managers of British 
foreign affairs. Somethirig must i»e 
done. At once the attem[)t was made 
to get ^gyi)t to Abandon the Soudan, 
for conquer it she could not, uor would 
England help her. But that was con- 
ceded — for, ri^i|ly, what clioice had Tew- 
fik, a pow^kfts protccU'd ” prince, 
the mere afel^Jatrator of Brltisli will? 
Then arose question of the garri- 
sons, thirty thousand inoi^y 

Egyptians, in Khartoum, 

Dongola, Kassak, and 

who would assuredly be buttered by 
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they were left there. 


of the Mahdii^if 
It was at this 
JttJBOture that the British thought of 
Charles Geor|e Gordon. This wonder^ 
^ul soldioi^^of fortune, whom some call 
me greatest^ fciglishman of his age, did 
PRot||e8ii^ the for he knew what it^ 

was, none so wl^ ; and, moreover, he^ 
had already half-engaged witli the King 
of the Belgians to go to the uj)j)er C^ongo 
and BUpplcmont Stanley’s work, hy ex- 
tirpating &e slave-trade of Central Af- 
rica. For that he had (piittiMl his re- 
treat in.. the Holy Land, whcTe he liad 
been meditating and producing that 
book of mystical religions thought since 
published ; y(‘t, when he asked the ]>er- 
mission of the British govenunent to 
take that service, and yet retain his 
commission as major-general, tluav was 
some ditllculty made about it. But as- 
sent was gained when, on the (‘ve of de- 
parture for that service, (Jordon ^^as 
sotight for the Soudan, d'he g<»vi‘rn- 
raent was not the first for Cor- 

don ; that was left for the newsi>aper$. 
and they wc're not baefc^rd in doing 
their duty. Said the Pail ' Mall (ia- 
zette : ” ‘‘If we have not an Kg^ptian 
army to employ, and if we imist not send 
an Engfe)i force, what are we to do? 
Tliere is only one thing that we can do. 
We ennnoit send a regiment to Khar- 
tonm, but we can send a man who, on 
more than one occasion, has proved him- 
self more vuluablfjdn siinilni*’' eirciim- 
stances than an entire army. ^V^ly not 
send Chinese (Jordon to Kharfcoiinl', to 
assume absolute coutri^ over the terri- 
tory, to treat with the ^ahdi, to relieve 
garrisons, and do whwt can he done, 
to save w^t can bO^Ved, Trom the 
wr0ck in ttio. J^oudan ? His (mgagement 
OO csould surely be i)ost{K)ned. 

^ »46ny the urgent need in the 
m hideous welter of coufusion 
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for tilr presence of such a man, with a 
i^n genius for command, an unex- 
ampled Cfipacity in organizing ‘ Ever Vic- 
torious ’ armies, and a perfect knowledge 
of the,.8ouda*n and its ixjoplc. Why nof^ 
send him out with carte blanche?*' 

The British gi^ernment knew all tliis 
well; they knev^f' Gordon’s genius and 
gifts and the great things he liad done in 




China, and what former service as < 
cnior-Geueral of the Soudan, the most 
j)o[)nlar one that ever ruled, and the only 
one that had ever done any good thej 
except Sir Sai^el Baker. But Gpn 
was a man ofl|j||ater resources 
striking oWlpKr than the^„^| 

Baker. He had shown one 
tricitieh by refusing a 
a yeigg:^ when the Khediiift 
governor of the ti’ibes ili( 

1877, and would take^B 
that the money WaS TO 
erty of ,a wretched peqj|l 
He w«i made and 
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18^7, he was made Governor-General of 
the Soudan. In the course of that year 
he travelled through the whole of this 
great proconsulate, settling ditflcolties, 
pacifying hostile tribes, removing Officers 
who oppressed the people, gaining the 
love of the people by his brilliant Insight 
and unswerving justice, and winning an 
almost superstitious admiration by the 
Hljidity of his movements and the 
tselerity of his despatch of affairs. The 
^eat work of his administration was not 
#ie putting down of rebellion in Darfur, 
or the ending of the war with Abyssinia, 
but the crippling i>f power of the 

slave-dealers a^; t^'^ty .souive of their 
supplies. ^ He ci^tur^l^jibdredHof slave 
cara^ns, and [nat an to a dominion 
which had for years strong^^iu 

actual influenofcs |:haii the power of the 
Khedive. locoing Goj-don hast- 

ened the way of his own death (if, in- 
deed, he be dietul). for >vben his able 
lieutenant, the Italiiui Romulus Gessi, 
executed the penalty of death upon Sulei- 
man, the robber chief, son of Zehehr, the 
king of the slave-traders, the act, al- 
tbouglj Zehehr acknowledged its rightful- 
jtess, was not forgotten or forgiven by 
important, .personage, who w^as able 
from his detainment, under sur- 
veilmnce at Cairo, tlie operations of trai- 
tors who opened the gates of Khartoum 
to the Mahdi. But this is to anticipate. 


tian government. The British govern- 
ment had the choice of simply aiding 
this policy, which it had advised the Khe- 
dive to adopt, or of supporting the Khc:^ 
dive by British troops, numerous cno u|m 
to })ursuc an active and destructive 
paign against the formidable falser 
phet. Gordon made* a memorandum of 
his own plans, which, as read now, indi- 
cate tlie impossibility of working in lx)n- 
don andat Khartoum on two very different 
lines. Tlie evacuation of the Soudan, 
the mere rescue of the Egyptian garri- 
sons, could hav(‘ been ac'complisbed had 
there been no other considerations. But 
Gordon also planned to m/ikc a disposi- 
tion for the future of the country. Not- 
w'ithstanding that he had said at the start 
r understand that Her IMajesty’s gov- 
ernment hin’c <*omc to the irrevocable 
decision not tu iiK'ur tlie very onerou.s 
duly of securing fo the peoples of the 
Soudan a just future government," in 
the same paragraph h(‘. w'cnt on to 
say that, “ as a cousecpiencc, Her 
Majesty’s government have debuinined 
to restore to these peoples their inde- 
pendence;" and, further on, he says; 
“ My idea is that tlie restoration of the 
country shoukl be made to tlie different 
petty sultans who ( xisted at the time of 
Mchemet All’s conquest, and whose 
families still exist ; that the Malidi should 
be left altogether out of the culcuhition 


^ Hj^ving these things in mind the Brit- 
Gordon, and, 
^^^^mmoiiH to a 

itly, inf<jrming King 
lid hojx; to be able 
▼ement with him con- 
ifter he had accom- 
1 the Soudan. He 
understanding that 
oraplished was the 
?vilcuatiOn of tlie by the Egyp- 


as rcgard.s tin? handing over the ('ountry ; 
and that it should b(‘ optional witli the 
sultans to accept his supremacy or not. 
As these snltiins would probably not be 
likely to gain accejitiug the Mahdi as 
their sovereign, ,it is probable that they 
will hold to tlmit:: independent positions* 

rfH , 

I bus, we shool^ liave two factions to 
deal with, namely, the petty sultana as- 
serting their several iudep^ji^llimoe, hnd 
the Mahdi party aiming a]t }^ij^pBmaoy 
over them." The arseuala^' 
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should jbe handed over to the sultans, and 
not the Mahdi ; but in Khartoum, Don- 
gola, and Kassala, towns which have 
* sprung up since the first Khedive’fc: con- 
|guo8t, ihero were no old ruling families, 
P^d there Gordon thought it should be 
the people to decide Jis U> the arse- 
nals, etc. All this involved precisely 
what Gordon had plainly said he knew 
the British government would not do, and 
what, in fact, it did not do. Nevertlie- 
less, it was with these ideas tiiat lie left 
for the Soudan. It would be an iniip 
uity to reconquer the.se jaaiple and then 
hand them back to the Kgyiitians without 
guarantee of future good govia-ninent.” 
And, therefore, he did notdesin* that the 
British should take the part of the Kgvp- 
tian governiiHmt, but he did outline a pro- 
gramme of sustaining the local sultans as 
against the Kordofjin prophet which in- 
volved a great deal largi'r force and more 
fighting than the goverumeut at London 
ev(‘r eoutmnplated. Thus, althuiigli the 
goverumeut never promised to fulfil 
Gordon’s })lans, it did exi>reHs tlie utmost 
confldenei' in his wisdom, and tidl him to 
go ahead, with full disoretionurv powm' 
to retain the troops for such reasonable 
pcricKl as you iiiay think iieceKSsarv^ in 
order that the abaiulonmcnt of the coun- 
try may be aocoiiiplisiusl wdth the least 
liossible risk to life and iirofierty.” And 
(iordon sailed with this unrecognized hut 
most serious difference between himself 
and the government. 

The late Governor-General of the Sou- 
dan reached Khartoum February 1 8, 1884. 
His first acts were to liberate prisoners 
and prepare for the removal of the gar- 
rison to Berber. In days more ho 
had surveyed the fie^^iid cumt* to the 
conclusion ^at it was necessary, in order 
to his plans, to crush the 

he began telegraphing to 
Stf Baring that it could then be 


done without great cost in men or money. 
He required also for his lieutenant whom 
but his old eneny^' Zebehr, the slave- 
trader ! Shortly after he astonished the 
world by jiroclaihiing in Khartoum non- 
interference with the aitve-trade. The 
inconsigtency of this action with Gor- 
don’s professions and previous record 
seemed impossible to explain ; but the 
British government expjj’essed thei4f4^- 
fidcuce in his judgment ih the emergency. 
Seven-eighths of the population of 
Soudan were slaves at that time, 
Gordon had to reassure the Soudanese 
against the bcpreeakin disseminated by 
the Maiidi pur|) 08 e was 

to extinguisli .jitieir property ip slaves. 
Whether heiniteBidecl or not, at the start, ^ 
titeubjugate Mahdi, he when 

he got on the si>ot thlit if he did not, 
nothing could sIVe from his ad- 

vances after the Soudan was conquered,. 


as it soon would be. and he thoimht the ■ 
Brilislj government might better do the 
job then, when it would be comparatively 
easy, than suffer the influence of the 
Mahdi to spread until he j^ossessed an 
irresistible force. But the British gov*? 
ernment stmt no more troops and 
no heed to Gordon’s demand for 
OordtHi grew desperate, if we may 
by his despatches at the time, and espec- 
ially by his diaries since published, 
'i'hings liatl been going constantly against 
him. C'olonel Valentine Baker, in t|^e &er- j 
vice of the Baker Pasha^'h|d 0 uf-| 

ffeat at Tokar,j 
ad, a ) 

cut his way with his 
Siukat, but all the six himci 
slain by the forces of 08rn|i|r1 
was now recognized as 1 
ier, Tokar had surr 
sacre of Egyptians; 
from the country, ha 
There had beei|^ temporary gleola^ 


fered a seV^ 
4 ; Tewfik 
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success ill General Graham’s defeat of 
a force near Trinkitat ; but tliat was 
more than offset by the iniissacro of . a 
.part of the Egyptian army imdei* com- 
mand of Colonel Stewart, for it reveal^ 
the existence <#*■ treachery ; two 
having bCen detected in their 
tioiis and shot. Meantimcj 
-eorajl^i^i^tions with the 

and repeatedly Im tele- 
Faphed for reinforcements, declaring 
k conviction that he should be caught 
IjKhartoum. ^V^vil 8 he got through 
the following message to Sir hLvelyn 
Bfifing : — 

I havc^legraphed to Sir Samuel 
Baker to an appeal to British and 

American iMlionaires to give me £800,- 

000 Turkish troops from^e 
Sultan and setld them here. This will 
settle the SoiSlatt and IJ&Bih’di forever; 

ray part I think you will agree with 
I do not see the fun of being 
caught here to walk about the streets for 
years as a dervish with sandalled feet,; 
not that (D. V.) I will ever be taken 
‘ilive. It would be the climax of mean- 
ness, aft('r 1 had boiTowed money from 
the people here, liad called oil them to 
m their grain at a low price, ete., tr> go 
pa Aba ndon them without using every 
to relieve them. Whether these 
^brts are diplomatically correct or not, 

1 feel sure, whatever you may feel 
diplomaticailly, I have your support — 

p^very man prci||ii|^ himself a 
tin — in privatw^ppthing could 
ae|gre tharpfSttr telegram, 
ll's followers have been 
^U»*ely something more than 
by nie.’^ 

er he wrote as follows : 
n^erstand the situa- 
yonr intention of 
up here or to 
me Zebehr. I 



consider myself f|^e to abt according to 
circumstances, hold on here as 

long :is I can, anddf I can suppress the 
rebellion 1 sludl do sj. If I cannot, ^ 
shall retirt‘ to the Equator, and loavt' yoM 
the indelible disgrace of abandoning tUfl 
garrisons of Sennaar, Kassala, I^rber, 
and Dongola, with the certainty that you 
will eventuiilly b(^ forced to smash up 
the Mahdi under greater difficulties, if 
you retain peace in Egypt.” 

For months thereafter nothing was 
heard of (b)rdon any more than if he 
laid been in the moon. A diary of the 
siege of Khartoiiin, written by a news- 
paper corres[K)ndent named Power, 
reached London St‘[qeml>er 21), (contain- 
ing the lir.^t information from the l)elea- 
gnered place for five months. What 
lighting (iordoii did in the interim was 
from his steamms on the Nile. 'Phe long 
si<‘gt? was sustained, not by the bravery 
of tlie garrison, for. as Mr. Power wTote, 
the Egyptian soldiers were such pol- 
trfK)ns that one jVrab can put two hun- 
dred of our men to Might, ’’ nor by the 
abundamce of [irovisions, for they grow 
very scarce, but by the invincible spirit 
of Gordon. This, however, did not 
make him more jK^pular with the peo^e 
of Khartoum, wlio, doubtless, did not 
understand the eonduet of such a man. 
It wa.s a month later before word was 
had directly from Gordon, giving details 
of the siege. At that time be had sent 
inqiortant sorties, and even expeditions, 
from Khartoum, in one of whicli Berber, 
(captured in May by tlic Mahdi, bad been 
letaken by Colonel Stewart. Slit, on 
tin? way back, Stewart and Power and 
nncjther Enrop^, making their way 
down the river a small sUainer, 
w'recked, and the whole party 
by a local shgikh, in whose i|P^ 
of friendship they 
b€<*amc^,more tnem 
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Soudaneec wei'd impatient at the occupa- 
tion of theii’ country, and more inclined 
to accept the of the Mahdi. It was 
l^cogiiized iulEngland that this was the 
| TO ara<.‘ter of the movonerit that con- 
IPpUued to be culled a ‘Mebelliou/’ Mr. 
Ijladstone, in Parliaineut, replying to 
Jingo ” attacks, spoke of the Mahdi as 
one leading a* people to freedom ; and 
it was true. All the wljile, therefore, 
the IMahdi’s strength continued to in- 
crease, and he was eonstantly gaining 
small victories, and closing in on Khar- 
toum. ThS‘ diaries of ( Jordon iiave 
enabled follow the whole course of 

this time, when ho felt that ln‘ was 
abandoned by the British governmemt, 
and wlien there wuis t\ loud ery went np 
in Kngland alinoHl to cursing the gov- 
ernment; but yet the aiitborities de- 
clan'd Gordon in no danger. I.ord 
Granville asserted that in tin- lloust- of 
Lords, and said that if he felt himself 
abandom'd, it was because tin- goverii- 
ineiit (.lespatchos Imd not reache<l liim. 
' In May a meeting of the Tatriotie Asso- 
ciation was held in St. James Hall, 
Loudon. Tlie Earl of C’adogan ))re8ided. 
Mr. Chaplin, M.P. , moved, and the Earl 
' of Dunraven seconded a resolution 
“that this meeting condemns the aban- 
donment of General Gordon hy Her 
Majesty’s ministers as dishonorable to 
tliem and discredibible to the country.” 
It was then declared that he bad asked 
for money, and it liad not been sent; 
had Msked for Zebehr, and had been 
refused ; had prayed for troops, and 
been t^d there were none. It was often 
fiaid that Gordon could get out if he 
would, and tliere is doubt that he 
might have done so ai#^, but that he 
caUed^ ib.bi8 unmincing manner, “ sneak- 
he could not sneak, 
finning of August, it is 



diaHcs, Gordon’s troops Nubar ^^asha, thin 


had fired about half a million cartridges ; 
two of his little steamers had l oeeived 
on their hulls nine hundred and eight 
hundjM hits, respectively ; yet only 
thirty men had been killed or wounded,. 

the strain upon thil^ besieged was 
tertrible*' Great economy of food, was 
necessary; every one was rationed, and 
food had become ihirty 
than ifs usual price. He had bofr<^|W 
money to feed the starving; and he haW 
issued paper to the extent of oyA 
LibbOOO, while he owed the rneichah® 
twice as much more. He struck medals 
f(U' the defence of Khartoum ; for Of- 
ficers, in silver, for privates, in silver- 
gilt and ])owter. These bore^^^lie devic^ 
uf the crescent and the star, wdth a 
(luotati<.)n from the Koran, a^|^^ and 
the inscription “ Siege df Khartoum.” 
“ School children and women,” ho writes 
in Ids diary, ‘‘ also received medal^^^ 
so that I am very popular with 
IJaek ladies of Kharbnim.” The stores 
of ammunition grew' low, and had to be 
Imsbanded ^'ery carefully. Gordon wa^ 
cvei’vthing ; wdthout him there was 
strength wJiatcyer. The military, the 
ulemas, sojourners, and citizens of 
Khartoimi, on August 19, telegrapb«4v 
to the Khedive as follow's : “ Weateja^; 
luid reduced to extremities, God 
incr(*y sent Gordon Pasha to us in tlie 
amidst of our calamities, or we should 
all have perished of hunger and been 
destroyed. Bflfei li iitained by his 
gence and ^|nnlitary skill 
been preserveJii^l now.” 
w'hat Gordon was to hiB; 1 
friends ; yet at this time 
ing, “We appeared even 
people of Khartoum 
that he asked for 
Finally, August 
Khedivpi to Sir Ev 
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“ I am awaiting the arrival of Brit- 
ish troops^ in order to evacuate 
the Egyptian garrisons. Send me 
Zebehr Pasha, and pay 
^l&i a yearly salaiy of 
£S,0U0. r shall Burren- ^ 

der Soudan to the 
Sultan as soon as two - .4 ■ = 

htm^d thousand Turk- 
teCTroops have arrived. "" . ' 

K the rebels kill the . 

Bjp^tians, you will be 
IP^wcrable for tlieir “ 

nlt)od. Ire^uire£300,b00 
fOrioldiers’ pay, my daily ^ 

expenses 1>eing £1,500.” " 2 " 
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EMUAKKATION OP 'i’ROCU'H FOR j:(4VI*T. 


Meanwhile it had })een at law deter- 
mined in Phigland to attempt the relief 
of Gordon. On the 5th of August, ti 
credit of £300, 0(^ was voted lo prepare 
for such an expedition, and I^qrd Wolae- 
ley, of Egypt, was direct^ aii%sr an- 
noiincod to comipand it. 

" to,^.build^| raUway up 
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Four hundred boats of liglit draught were 
" 0|-dered, and ship-yards at Liverpool, 
«JiO&(t0n, Hull, Hartlepool, and Dundee 
! wdre busy with the noise of labor day 

t id night ; presently four hundred more 
ere ordered. On the 30tli of August 
i the Nile was reported rising, and it was 
time tilings were on tlie move. Lord 
Northbrook wsis to accompany Wolselcy 
so far as Cairo. There were prepara- 
tions swiftly made in London for the 
departure of the troo[)s, and there was 
great excitement as some favorite regi- 
iiieut embarked upon the Thames. Some 
troops were ordenMl from Jndia, and the 
whole fon.'e to go south of Assouan, that 
is, above the cataracts, was diUtaanimal 
to comprise t'ight thousand British 
tr6b}>s, two thousand five hundred Lgy[)- 
tians, and a flotilla of nine hundnal and 
fifty boats ; (lie cost of the cainp:iign was 
reckoned at £h, 000,()0(). There were 
already ten thousand British troops in 
higypt, and tla‘ riMuCorceinents were to 
number live thousainl. Then* grew a 
great popular interest lu the war move- 
ment, for Jingoism is a [lormanent quality 
in England ; the colonies felt the dmnand, 
and troops went from Australia and 
from Canada. The Marquis of Laus- 
dow'iic, (iovernor-Cencral of the Domin- 
ion, enlisted a contingent of six limidred 
boatmen of the St. l^awrenee and Ot- 
tawa, who had long navigated the rapids 
of those raiglity riviTs of the North, 
to conduct the trooi>-boats up the 
rapids of the Nile, under command of 
Major Denuisbii of the Governor-Oen- 
eral's l^y-guard. The popular songs 
in London streets were of Egypt and 
Gordon ; and this interesting composi- 
tlop bade the Caughnawagas God-speed 
on their service : — 


' ’ K . 
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And tb^pine becomes palm by 
Egy})tlan water ; 

And the Nile's like .many a stream we know 
that fills the brimming cup, 

We'll tliink it is the ©ttawa, as we track the^ 
battcaux up. if, 

Pull, pall, pull 1 ns we track the batteaux upt 
It's easy shooting homeward when we’re ai the 
top." 

This is quite in the measure and t^j^it 
of the Canadian chanUa^^ as they ca' 
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.A 


is but the West, with tlie sun a 
ttor, 


them, and very likely was sung on the 
Nile among the boatmeifls own simple 
lays, — a picturesque incident of a waste- 
ful and ineffeo^J war. 

Lords No^Mprook and Wolsj 
reached AlexaiSd^ria Septeinl^^ll! 
same night reached Cairo, 

"Wolselcy waib^d until the 
transports had passed the second 
ract, the former ]iy 
pushed by the polos , of,-' 
half-fed lal)orers. Ala 
advanoe was to be 
enlistment of a eamd c^Tps, 
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crj^n^ of the desert, — a nove|i.’^|li»ri- 
nient, wliicli proved of great practical 
sorviee, — was ordered. The railway 
corps were set to building a road 

t oss twenty miles of desert bej'ond 
to escape the Seimieh cataracts, 
thing was ready Wolscic}" 
was txj advance to W«dy Haifa and 
direct operations thcticfe. Meantime 
feere wei»|ifnany cojijli^ts going on over 
fts of the 8ou(Htt;;^whicli were 
Qg tlje English purse ^and losing 
fish lives to no |>eri^nent pur|x>S(‘ 
and little present eftect. The Malidi’s 
force wai greatly scattered, ftnd imicli 
it uncertain. The Mudir of Dongola 
remained loyal to the Khedive, and wtis 
a bulwark against the Mahdi’s advance. 
Now Gordon had made striking moves 
outside of Khartoum, and reports went 
over tfcie. world of the most singular 
.character, so that there was actually 
triumphant talk, September 21st, over a 
despatch from the Mudir recounting 
victories gained by Gordon in July and 
August, the latest a month back, which 
the Mudir sjiid resulted in raising the 
siege of Khartoum, But though the 
lilies weie broken several times by the 
gnificent clashes of Gordon and Stew- 
^aiid the food suiiplies of the be- 
place replenished, tlie .siCi^e 
destined never to be raised. It 
was on October 3, Wolseley being then 
at Wady llalfA, and the expedition nmk- 
ing slow progress up Uie Nile, that Gen- 
j^f|r^Go^ou advanced wijlSi two steamers 
ttpuin, bombarded Berber, and 
the Mahdi’s forces, on the 
which expedition Colonel 
M^*' Power were killed, 
i^dete the false 

irfophet^ U|l®' fgn absolute investment, 
and forces frpm far and 

over ir>,0U0 men 
'Thartpupirf On the 4th of 
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Noxseinber he ctdled upon Gordon to 
surrender ; 'but that stanch heart did 
not fail Uiin, and he returned 

Not for ten yi ars,” and afterward sehl 
word, “ When yog, O Mahdi ! dry 
the Nile and valk across dry-shod with;; 
yonr troojis and g(‘t into Khartoum and 
take me, then J will siirremU'r the town, 
and not before.” But, as a matter of 
he did not intend to“ surrendm* the, 
tow n, or himself ; nor did h(' intend to 
accept from tlu‘ expedition a personal 
relief for himself, or the ndief of that 
garrison alone. AlKiut this time, in his 
diary, he repeatedly <‘X[>res8ed his deter- 
miuation never to leave Khartoum so 
long as there remained a garrison in the 
vSoudan unrelieved, or witiioiit a goveru- 
meut being esPiblished of some som. 

If any cmissar}' or lollin’ eoim\s up 
here ordering me to come down, I will 
not olK!y it,” he w rote, ‘^but will stay 
here and fall with the towni, ami run all 
risks;” for lie felt that the people had 
placed in hitn their entiri* eontidenee, 
and it w'ould be treachery in him to 
abandon them, even should he only stay 
as noj^iing but a private iierson, without 
authority. Little was heard from him 
outside for months ; but a few words 
occasionally got tliroiigh on bits of paper 
stuiffed in the hollow of quills, and car- 
ried in the mt‘ssenger’s bushy hair, and 
by other such means. The.se \veri‘ 
sometimes full of despair, as in a^ote 
received in Novemlicr by a friend at 
Cairo, saying, Farewell; you will 
hear from me again. I that 
will be treachery in tfie gffifeiou, 
and all will be over by Christas. 
Sometimes t«ey were cheerful, as the 
line “ KhaHoum in right, 14tli Decem- 
ber,” which reached head-quarter 0'-\ 
Korti, on New Year’s Day, / 
.Tlie.-colu*in under Geneni|^j0[^bert^ 
Stewart made d^apid ' 
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desert,*' j{/nd, flic camels w^re extremely met? apl^oaolied Abti Klea, Wells, 
satisfactoff^. Tlu^ advance had reaeh(*d were attacked by' from 8,000 to 10,000 
Wills and Iloweiyat Wells, of the Mahdi’s followers, at a point 
nehr Metejnnj^h, January 10, and (Jen- twenty-three milel^ north-west of MeJ 
^1 (JiU'ddn’s steamy W(-re j)lyint^ on temneli, and lost sixty-five m slaii^ 
^e river between IvfUrtoiiin and Me- and eighty-five in wounded, 

tenuK'h, not only to lv(‘,ep killing eight hundred of. the rebels and 
f tlu' wab*r-way npc'ii. l)nt wounding as /ftliny more. General 

to coimniinicate, :ts soon Stewart formed his toops into a hol^^ 
as possible, with tlu* rr- low sipiare, hiS^TSeld-pieces at th^t 
)ree ;ind to gather eorneiH and WfeK the invalids and^?^® 
su|>[)lies, whieh provisions in the centre. The Ai^Biiip 
they sneeeeded made their attack in a tumultuous rush, 
in doiiia. The direided principally ii[>on the sidt^.oof the 
s e e o n (1 s(p);iro held by the hussars. It was a 
part of rn'icc hand-to-hand fight most t>f the 
time. A steady and deadly fire was 
kept up by the hussars and the mounted 
infantry, while the artillery maintained 
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DEPAKTURE OF TK001*8 FOR EGYPT. 


the fot^s travellecl much more slowly 
across desert than the first, for 
lew^ery Ifence of food and water had 
carried, and there terrible 
iniffering from thirst. %e»eral 'Earle’s 
were making their way up the 
tlie forces were expected 
On the afternoon of 
little of 1,500 


,^n enhlatling fire, which pUc5';5te^i 
Arjibs up in heaps. The sjjwiw 
' front of the British flaflfeV.Wlifyi’ 

veritable slaughter-pCtt^ ^1^ % 
the English dead 

men, most noteworthy ieii:^,3^||!t4nant- 
Colonel Fred ,^urnab|, 
famous “ Ride to IChiva^ -I'W**? 
killed % an Arab sn^ia^rust 
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his neck. The victory luul bceti ' gained 
nt great cost. 

Twelve days later .another battle was 
i^oiight at Metemneh, and with disas- 
ter. general 8 tew/u*t was desperately 
iro^ded, and tvo Ix)ndon newspapc'r 
cori^lx>ndents were killed, — St. lA‘ger 
ner4>ert, of ‘‘The lltonaing Post,” and 
Mr. Cameron, of The Standard.” The 
little force, amid the storm of bullets, and 
dtider command of Sir Charles Wilson, 
began a retreat to the Nile, firing in a 
running fight all along the line as the}' 
went. ' Not till night did tlu^ enemy 
withdraw, lint, having placed th(>m- 
selves in a strongly-fortified iKJsition 
at Gnbat on the Nde, the English 
tr(K)ps rested secure. 'Ida' next day 
four of Goixlon’s steamei's came down 
from Khartoum, with a reinforcement 
of five hundred soldiers and several 
guns. General Earle’s c<)lumn in a few 
days arrived at lh*rti, and occupied it. 
There was now every h(jpe of a speedy 
entrama* into-Khartonin. This svas Gen- 
eral Wolsele^’s expectation, and the 
people of London were full of rejoic- 
ing. 

Suddenly, without the least prepara- 
tion, a cruel ])low' fell which crushed 
all the British Jiopes. On tlic 5th of 
February tin* news n‘ached England tliat 
Khartoum had fallen into tlie hands of 
the Mahdi ; that massacre iiad followed ; 
and that tlie fate of the brave Gordon 
wjis unknown. 

Sir Charles Wilson had steamed up the 
January 24, witii twenty men of the 
Regiment and three hundred and. 
feeiity Spudaaesc, who had but just 
down from Gordon, As they 
neared ‘lE!hart6tiTn they found, to their 
surprise, that every j^oiiit on 
in the hands of enemies, 
|(^;%hen tliey had a]jproached within 
huudre4^5Wis of the walls, ii^tead 


of Gordoui to wclcoriK^ them, they were 
confronted by thousands of Arabsywildly 
waving flags, and a dozen piooei^;;^t 
artillcrv, bac'ked by a H^oi^and rifles, 
opened fire upon them. Against this 
(wlds it was, of coui'se, impossilde to 
land, and Wilson rctrcaUal down the 
river, llis stcaincrs were both wrecked 
on the wuN, by treacherous pilots, but 
ih(' men all ('scai)ed, and remained three 
da\s on an island before they were 
rescued. Tlie whole story of the fall of 
Khartoum has never Ix eu Udd hy an}' 
reliable ])erson, tlioiigh there have ])eeu 
a sc'ore of mimitc aeeoimts, each (jue 
contradi(*<ing every other. The most 
that IS eredibly aseertaine(l is tliat Khar- 
toum wa.s be trayt'd by tiiret^ Soudanese 
sheiks, vliom Gordon had treated only 
too w(‘ll. h'aragh Pasha, whom Gordon 
had oiiee had eoiKl(‘miK*d to death and 
then pardoned, is said to havi' been the 
man who opened the gales of the city, 
and some add even that Ik‘ was tlie one 
who struck G<irdou dead. Many pictures 
have been drawn of Gordon's death, the 
most probable Inking tliat, hearing an 
unusual noise on the street, he stepped 
to the door of the government house, and 
was Ht4d)}K-don the threshold. There was 
a romance which many wished to liedicvc, 
that the brave soldier had been made 
captive by tiic Mahdi, who would treat 
him well; and, indeed, there are those 
who do believe that Gordon yet lives. 

Tlie story of the Soudan is net yet 
finished, though Wolseley has returned 
to England w'ilb no now honq^ and the 
garrisons of the Egyptians Kassala 
and other places have not been relietll^ 
Suakim, on the lied .Sea, is in the 
hands ; the Italians liold Maa»ow*h, 
against the protest.s of the Kingf 
Abyssii^ia, but Osman Digtta 
all Liie country betweet^yM^ And ^e 
Kile, ^jtcept where 
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dwell that will not recognize the Mahdi ; Ahmed has been reported dead and 
and the region is in its normal stab; of revived again alternately so often that it 


'iMJ^tory war. The Soudanese want to 
be free the Egyptians, free from 

the Britij®, and left to their own way of 
life, without the innovation of the tax- 
gatherer, that leech that drains the life 
of the poor fellaheen. Whetlua* the\ 
had much religious confidema^ in the 
Mahdi may be qm^stioned, but he wa.*- 
a leader for li]>erty. and that ha,^ 
been enough. Of late MohainiiUMi 


is somewhat a ^ystery. But it is no 
mystery that the^'^ritish in the Soudi^^ 
have sustained great loss of ■.prestigii’ 
and have accomplished nothirig i^Ward 
the strengthening of their dominitm in 
the East, where. 4^ey are destined to be 
forever menaced by the ambition ot< 
rulers, the rivalry of trade, the restive- 
ness of snbje<‘t nations, and tlie treacheiy 
of allirs and tributaries. 
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CHAPTER NINETY-FOI K. 

Tlw of ^"ic’tor — Tho Groato^t Enropotiu Af.-iii of L«-iicrs since (ioctlio. — Mapolcon Tll.’s 

;,IjfI©f“.oiicilalilc Foe. —His Obsequies. — The Pantln'nn .'^ccnlaii/ed. — In Stale Beneath the Arch 
of Trhiiiij>h. — A Vast Procession. — The Deinonstration of tlie I'u ncli People. 


O NE (►f the inemoi'jihlo events of the 
jiresent year in Europe. uinjue.N- 
tioinil)iy, was tlie death of Victor Hugo. 
Long acknowledged as the greatest of 
all tlie poets of P' ranee, living or (hsad, 
and famous in his prime us tlie iea(h*i- 
of the Romantic revolution in Eivneli 
literature and the august head of that 
school, he had become the principal man 
in Pmropean letters since (ioethe ; more 
than that, lie had borm* a great part in 
the adv.anee of Pairope toward freiahmi, 
in all tield.s of lifi', in soeitil and polilieul. 
in national and internatiimal movements. 
Itorn an aristocrat, he became the most 
radical and broad-minded ul republicans, 
and was true to the pi'ople in their storm 
as in their calm. He had no toleration 
for tvrants ; nothing could make him 
comproini.se his principles hy condoning 
the crime of the Second of Decemlier, and 
when many anothm’ republican of 
had accepted office, and almost all im- 
munity from Napoleon III., Victor Hugo, 
faithful to his professions^ would not 
reenter PYance, but hurled bis fierce in- 


that while the great criminal reigned in 
France, lu* aeeejiteil (‘xih‘, ** iiavi' it nOT 
end nor tiain ” : — 

“lit' tlierc ;i tlioii'jaml, 1 am one; or if our 
.stroni^t I' 

Have blit oiif liundrod Ict'f, Svila is braved by 
UK ; 

I f onl V trii rontimif, 1 w ill t»e tlio IfUtli ; 

.And if but OIK' rt'iiiain. I tlu'n that tint* will be.” 

After Hugo’s tleatii tln^ London 
Times ” (‘avilled, as it liad in his life, 
;it his constant aj^peals in b('half of 
eanses for cliarity or pit \ , doclai ing that 
he did little for humanity, and that his 
seiitimentalisin was rather vague and 
inoperative. This \\ a^ unfair and un- 
geherous. Adetor Hugo was us thorough 
a warrior for ideals as were William 
Lloyd tiarrisoii or dohii Lroun; he 
was ready at any time to lav down 
his life or saeiilice his fortune for the 
trutli. Some fur-otf day, wlnm the hu- 
man race shudders as it remembers that 
society onc(^ practised capital jmnish- 
ment U]>on criminals — thus Hnnouncing 


,i:eetive against ‘‘This beggar-wretch/^ — 

1 % 

brigand whom the Pope bath blessed in 
all his sin ; 

^Thii tceirtre-flngering, this crowbar-handed 
ISIjiil^magne by the devil hewn out of a 


Jj^^alled him in a poem of “ Les 
wl^ein also he ^|^red 


its own disbelief in that'^llftcr^ness 
of human life which it sough^fel^Heach 
— the passionate and consturtr protests 
of Hugo against the barbarity of 
cutioners will be treasured as memo- 
rials of a courage which has had fe^ 
equals in the nineteenth eei^ary. 3je 
•entimental aifpeals have dou^ more 
fdk tb^ progress of fiberalieli||| 

(ton 'ao^; in .thought in 
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score ®f the most prc>mlnent Ene^lish 
writers hitfe cff(‘(‘to,d, Refofeer, with a 
tipped witli lire, the good man 
vrote his denunciations of slmms and 
^ t 3 Tannie 8 without the smallest n'pird for 
th% evil consequences whieh his d:iring 
■ might hrinir upon himself. 'I'Ih' jnaises 
at this moimml. sccoj-di'd him in Frmiee 
are somewhat extravagant ; yrt ii is not 
' '^0 innch to say that no other man ha> left 
«D'Str(m^ an iinpi'ession on thi-. cmilnrv. 

Ilnp,o may hi* said to have had three 
Ih'es — (!ii'oujj:h all (•!' which runs a con- 
sistent thread of nolile effort, for the 
improvi'inent of hinmuiily. Ihcninhis 
earlier poi'ins he is already tin* ct/Z/s. 
The thinjj,s say themselves : hi* is imt. 
the medium ; his spirit is a delicate lyre 
through whieh the wind of the world 
flows, awakeninjj; it to harmonious not(*s. 
now tendei*, now imniial. In his middle 
life of stru;.iele and exile he apjiears 
})oth as rnOas and as eonsumniale artist, 
lie lit*arK tie* \()iees of the hiddi'ii choir, 
and in reportine tlu'ir messag(*s to men 
beelollies them inmost felieitoim jilu'ase. 
All that he does, lie does best : it is 
pitcla*d in exalted key ; his suhji'et, as 
Emerson said of 'poetry, is always 
“lifted into air.” In the linal p(*riod, 
when struggle is over, and when he is 
looking back, w ith gaze ehasti ned and 
cleared by earthly sorrows, his whoh* 
stri'iigth is turned to the task of j)rea<*h- 
ing love, reconciliation, forgiveness, 
pea(*e. In Senate and in his lihrarv he 
labored ^]J^ercy, for the comfort of the 
toilinf^^misses, for the jiaeilie aceom- 
^litihmJS'of social reform. He wars an 
, republican of the highest typo ; 

the sentiments which he so boldly 
propost'd will do more than anything 
eis© to IWtipg about disarmament, arbitra- 
tion, in politics. Men said 

J f Voltiire ; ” they will say 


Tli0': bui^^i of the great man Was 
preceded and accoj^panied by the most 
elaborate and exceptional ceremonies, 
notwithstanding that in his will ho Ii 


written that he washed to, be boj^e to hffl 
grave in the hearse of the |&>r. A 
eoijiniittee representing the best in’^Ffelich 
literature, painting, and seulptime rhade 
preparations tb celebrate the,.dead^i the 
government decreed the secularization c^' 
till* Pantheon to receive liis remains, and^ 
to till! great scandal of the Roman Church 
the stoin* cross that surmounted its portals 
was hewn (tff in visible isymbojl of the 
divorce of religioii from the temple wliich 
i>ouis (he Well-Beloved built; which 
the Revolution in 1791 conseci’ated to the 
illustrious dead of the nation, entomb- 
ing therein \"oltaire, and Rousseau, and 
Mirabcan ; which the Bourbons restored 
to the Church, and called the name 
of Ste. Geiu’vieve, and which the pious 
Louis Na[)ol(*on, in IHol.gave hack to 
the Church nfti*!' another brief i)criod of 
jiopnlar possession. Tdiere Was a certain 
lit ness that Hugo’s sepulture sliould undo 
the consecration given by the grace of 
Xaimleon Lc Petit. His ])ody could 
not have been buried there while the 
Church held the splendid building, fo^* 
hell or book Hugo would have nottee;, 
Not that he was irreligious ; althortgli h«'" 
refnsed the visit of a priest in his last 
liours, lie was not wdthout God in the 
world. In his will, or te.sfamcaf intjstiquey 
as it is called, Hugo made a pluloso[)hieal 
explanation of his beliels. He 
always and on all public occasions, 
it seemed appropriate, affirmed his 
in God. His contenqR for the raode^'^ 
materialist was nearly as great , as 
scorn for the bigot, Catholie..gr^^rotes- 
tant. His religion was the 
humanity ; love was its centr 
forming purpose ; love for God,^^ 
his 


h^s 
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All funerals in Fninoo are "sorroumlod The Pompes FunMres did its best to 


with many cecemomous observances ; 
the |>ompof doatli is, indeed, given a sort 
luxiirious indulgence, and there has 
neverf been i a thought of luhling 
tlowtus” to the <'lab<riate 
''“lett^TO "-of invitation which are always 
to friends by the nearest 
relatii^1|f ^e deceased, on lieavy blaek- 
5!^bordercd papei', folded ovi-r i^nd mailed 
withotit ein'elo})es. When the (haul is a 
distinguished man or woman theie an; 
more pains taken, and among the featinws 
of Fren<^ news always are the funerals 
of notables. Such an occasion has m(n-(' 
than once centred or started a popular 
movement, and the goAcrnment alwuNs 
has a careful oversight of llu‘ burial of tltc 
great, as it iiad over that of N'ictor lingo. 
The (kmservatives and the Monarchists 
liad the notion that tlie finn-ral j)arad(‘ 
would be made tin* o(*cusion foi a mani- 
h‘''tation against pro[)ei'1y, or, possibly, 
against the govermneut, hy the Anarch- 
ists ; ill fact, the hoirnfrttis wci’c in a 
veritable funk. The Catholics felt that 
should the funeral l>e disgrac(al in some 
way by misconduct of the assembled 
thousands, they miglit say, “ Yon see to 
what a secular funeial leads.’’ Hut tliese 
all disappointed. Tlie manageunent 
of funerals in Paris is under the charge 
of the Pompes Fun^.htrs^ a cotiperative 
society' under government patronage, 
which has tlie monoj>oly of the trade in 
coffins, BO that tlieie are no undertakers’ 
«hop8 in l*aris, and which supplies the 
machineiy' of the funeral at a 
price, set dov\oi in a printed taritf. 
Jt Stale funeral, like that of Henri Mar- 
tin, the historian, costs some l.’>,000 


fulfil the demands of the great occasion 
of Hugo’s buHal ; but most of the dis-"'’ 
})lay was (piite beyond its jx^wer anS^ 
scope. OreaUu' lionpra were paid to the 
po(‘t than hav(' lieen paid to any sover- 
eign of FraiKM* foi’ tlirc-e Imndrc'd years,, 
notwithstanding his desire for a modest 
burial, licsidc the remains of liis wite ami 
daughter, wliieli lit' in the litth' grave- 
^ard of tlu' ]>ari-<h eliiiich of Ville<pii('r, 
on tlie right hank of the bt'ine, half way 
hefwi't'ii Kouen and llavj-t'. d'lu' peo]>lo 
would IK)! lia\<' it -^o, and thus, although 
his hotly uas borne to its rest on the 
paupers iiearse, it was as tlu* (M-ntro ol‘ a 
triumphal pitM'es>ioii, ;iud, although no 
ehureh litt's were ohsi-rvi'd, tliert' were 
suoh spontaneous denioiistrations of 
ath'elion and adniiiation l)y the people 
as rt'ndert'd Iht' ja'idiinetory honors of 
clerical routine tiiiite insignificant. The 
assembly vottsi l?(}, 0()0 tranes for llio 
fniu'ral expenses, (’oinniil lees were ap- 
pointetl of tlu' Senatt*. of which \'ietor 
Hugo was ;i meinher, and t)f tlu*. CharnlM'r 
of l)eputi('s, to attend the ohseejuies. 
De})Utalions were ai)pointcd from all 
p.'irts of Franet' and Knrop(', from mnniei- 
)>alities, and fioin soeietic's. From tin' 
Aeatleiny wert' st'ut the last four members 
('Iccted to the lellowsliip of the Fort}' 
Immortals, — Ihiilleron, Mazade, C(api>^e, 
and ]>e Lesseps. d’he list of the depu- 
tations lilled seven and a iialf cloticly 
jn’inUal columns of a large journal the 
evening before the fimenil. 

The body of Victor Hugo wa$ laid in 
state, beneath the Arch of IViumpIi, 
during Sunday, May 31. The evening 
before it liad been placed in the coffin, 


francs, and the furnishers in tlie prcBcnce pf witnesses, among 

a ifeasft^ir of cen'rnonies, a corps of official whom were Mme. Lockroy (mother of 
iliOtirp|r«, huge mortuary can iagOH and Georges and Jeanne Hugo, tfad poet’s 
hearse, wliilo tlie governiuent gi-andehildrcn), Augdfcto Vac^B||le, 
military. escort and immortelles. Meurice, and Leopold IIuj^E^n 
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inner coffin Inside the body were pUced 
the photo^s^raplis of Hugo’s ohihlron and 
, ^grandchildren, a bronze inedatlion of the 
v ^derYacquerie, — the liuslmnd of Hugo’s 
favorite daughter, LeopoldiiU', and sliar(‘r 
of liei- tragic death T)y Ihi* oversetting of 
a boat forty y(‘ars ago; bnui/.e nuMlals 
of Hugo’s face, and a Ixc.kjuiM of rosrs. 
Then th(* cotlins were elos«‘(b and (‘aily 
Sunday nioriiiug. in tin* dawn of a Iteau- 
tiful day, the e?ap/o//fts> of (he 
Ffnirhrf's carried their chaige to tie- 
'rriuiu]>ha] Aixih, boj)ing at that hour (o 
])(' uninterrupted in tlieii- \\<uk of installa- 
tion within th(‘ catafahjue. Ihit so great 
was llte curiosity of the people that by 
the tini(‘ tin* wagon contaiFiiug the body 
j’cached tlie Areli tlier(» was a <‘o]n))aet 
crow<l of t(Ui thousand men, with un- 
covi'red luaids, all arouial tlu' square of 
tlie Kt(ule. 'Flu* eatafalqiit* was veiy 
higln and innueus(‘ black vi-lvet diaj)er- 
ies, s(‘iiinc(l with silwu', hung around it, 
vv]iih‘ all arouiid were heaps of tlowaus 
and wreaths, st-veral feet high. 'The 
recej)taele I'or tlie eolFiii was in form like* 
a. vast sarcophagus, black and silver, 
plact'd uj)on a double i>cdi*stal, ami deco- 
rated ill front nith a crown travisrscd by 
[)alins, and a medallion of the Ke])nblie, 
.with these words iMUumth ; “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.’’ d'liis sari*opli- 
agus was so artfully arranged tlial 
from whichever ]>oiut one atqiroaele'd the 
Arch its lilack and silver Avere distinelly 
seen. (Ireat mourning bands of eraiie 
were artistically draped from tlie summit 


h'' 

words: City of lloston to Vli^r 

IIug(X^ Cflider the superb suiisliine of 
the afternoon tho^'ifpectaclc — with the 
fac(‘B of dags draped in black, the inam- 
moth lani)}adafres pliieed in a eirel#'^' 
around the A:reh, the . sbiel^^beariiig 
tin* names of the poet’s work^i^^ the 
unending crowds passing Mth" bjjJwed'’'" 
heads — Avas yinstly impressive. A^^ven- 
ing, after the torelies were the 

scene watf weird. The glitter of the 
uniforms of the cavalry and infantry 
guards, the innocent faces of the young 
children fi’om the school battalions, -tKe 
uplifti'd visages of the rough rnen pass- 
ing h\, many with eyes brimful of tears' 
as I hey eanu' l)eiieath the Arcli, the 
n'veixmt hum of the myriads of voices, 
— all tlies(‘ w(U'e imposing. The Master 
ie))osed bemaith the inouument which heKjf 
had so often celehi'ated in liis verse, — the - 
inonunuud w hich celebrates the victories 
of deimqipes, Maremgo, Zurich, Hohen- 
lindeii, Aust(>rlitz, FA'lan. Above and 
around him were inscribed the ii.'imes of 
tlua'c himdnal and eighty-six gcmerals 
and one hundred aiul twenty-six vic- 
tories. Rehiiid his sarcophagus stretched 
the Avenue de la Grande Arm6e. 

Tlie graml procession and the entomb- 
ment in the rantheon, on Monday, June 
1, were eliaraeterized by features whiteh . 
madt; them unprecedented in Patis. No 
such number of people iias passed under 
the Triumphal Areli tluring one day since 
the return of the ashes of Napoleon the 
Groat to the Invalides. lint on that occa- 


to ther base of the mighty Arch. The 
cataf|^ne was half buried beneath 
5 ;, 4 <>wers whose perfume loaded the air. 

‘ The “ lost provinces were given a prom- 
inent jilace, nh^l aiiiong the inscriptions 
were : “ The City of* Strashurg to Victor 
Hugot.; ” The* City of Mnlhousc ; ” 
“ The Ladies of |'httnn to Hugo.” Near 
handsome wreath bearing the 


sion nothing like the enormons- throngs > 
which gathered this morning 
Place FEtoile was seen. By noon 
were certainly 750,000 people iii the 
between the Tnileries Gardens and the ' 
Poite Mail! >t and the net- work of streets 
radiating in all directions from the Arfcb. 
By nine o’clock, the hour appo^te^,^ ■, 
tlie assembling of the hundredS^I^ 




bb wo^re nO leas 

l^w^ntv-cight Ibo 

|lirr»'ii ^8 wenr in dio])ost of oootl-hwiiior. 
kii notions of tin* ('on- 

1(111 1 ; tlie daii^nr of :i Com- 
iiM)nstr;ition Avero roudoivd 
luM'^etio :K’ti(ni of tin? 
iDts, whoj wlicnovor tln'V snw 
[' In'rtded i*y n rod llnii, took 
possOBsion of t!lo ('iiibloin, ;l(Tvi‘^in5^ {In* 
raanifestors not to resist, ;is it inisiht ln^ 
i^l^lejisant for them to do so in the Jiiidst 
crowd whose majority wore cer- 
' tainly sdmti-Conmiunlstie in senliinent. 
There were I»u^cipf 1 ite(‘n red tla^s t^roughl 
from. t]H‘ wliolc* of tlie Oonimunist quarter 
of Ihiris and from the various (uties of 
France, and these were takt'n uway^ to 

fly ^ 

hajided hack on the morrow to ll)ose 
who could show title to them. Tlie whole 
clerical party professed to ladicve^ np to 
the last moment of thoq)rocession’s ))as- 
sa^:e alonj^ its line of rouk-, that there 
Would Ik* scenes of wild disorder, and 
that the Coinitmne would make itself 
visible and demonstrate itfi” growinjj^ 
strejigtU. Tlie Ministry felt that there 
would manifestation, both beeawi^ 

it eonki have been instantly suppressed^' 
and because even the Anarchists bad 
decency and sense of consistency cnoup^h 
to s(‘e that it would be wrong to mani- 
fest at lingo's funeral. 

TlK>se wdjo were fortunate enough to 
be ii) the immediate neighborhood of the 
Arch, and to look down upon the scene 
Qf ^tbe official ciTemony, found it very 
f^^lcitfresqiie and entertaining. There 
Litee the offfcial delegations, accompanied 
brilliant escorts of cuirassiers, the 
generals and preskkmts who rej>re- 

sented the military household of the 
l^esident of the Republic, all the 

.^,of the !Legion of Honor, the 

the Diplomatic .Corps, the 


Senate, the 'Ohartibcr, the twenty Afayors 
of .Taris, ^^hniclpal Conneillors, tbq 
Acadi'Ojicii^a in their Homewbat 
tes(|ue iinifothis ; all these bring harmd- ‘ 
niously groiqu d aboUt the tow(M ing 
eat :i failin', which stood in bold ivlief 
against tin* brilliant blue' of the slcy. ■ 
d'lir ollieial sperrlirs bt'giin. Of eoniso 
only lh<>s(‘ who were close :it li.ind rould 
lu‘Mr tlirin, nnd (hose who were \':\r :iway 
nus<'(‘d lit lit', for. with few r\r(‘p(ions, 
tli(‘ s|u':ikiiig w:is dry nnd tame. JOnilc 
Anii'irr, tlu‘ p<hM’s eld frirnd, said snmo 
(‘lu(jnent W'ord>. dr<'lnring tliat tin* orea- 
si(m was i>ot a finn'ral, but a cons(*ria- 
tion ; and Mini^tn- Mixpirt entm-rd into 
direct rivalry witli him by pronouncing 
it not a funeral, but an apotheosis. 
Hugo, said I'lo^inrt, was tlir innnortal 
apostle who biMpieat liial to liiinianity 1 luit 
gosptd wbieli eonlil lead tlu^ ]>eoj)le to 
the definitive cotujuesl of “ IJberty, 
Tcjuulity, I'raternity.” M. (iobhd, 
ju’csidmit of the Chambers of Depntit'S, 
<lechired that ^'ielor lingo will rtunain 
till' highe.st pm’sonilieation of the nine- 
teenth century, the history of whleh, in 
contradictions, doubts, ideas, and 
a61)iiations, was ba'st i effected in hfft 
works. 

While tlio H])eeches weiv'goingon, down^ 
below', along the slopes of'Jln*. Champs 
Klysf'os, thousands of woi kmen and w ork- 
women were driving a brisk 1i:ule in the 
haising of ladders and the tops ^of 
wagons, ebairs, improvised ])latforni8, 
and other ex])edients for allow'ing the 
late-cdmers to see over the heads of the 
more forttinute ones who had p|®cedf*d 
them. Ambula^ng merchants sold 
sages and beer, cid^, wine, and brandy 
to the thirsty and llingiy, who had left 
tlicir homes beforef dawn in o^r to be 
in time for the processioii's piiiftsage. 
The lame, and blind ,j||jggarft^fi)rawlcd 
upon ihe sidewalk ^tbe bl| 
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workmen^ chatted and lau^fced ; and, in- 
deed, the ,whol(j mass pg])nlace 

('^idently regardo.d the -mniro, jis a 
celebration of Hugo’s glory tli.-m as tla; 
SQjnbrc occatdoii* of- liis fuiuMiil riles, 
f This was well enough, for in()urn4ng Avas 
*'ii week old, and lh(^ real deinonslrutions 
of gri(‘f on lla; i)art of the ))iM>j>|e n<‘re 
siiicaae and volnminous enough wIhmi 
the lu'ws of the old pot'l’s diaUh was 
lirst annoiiiieed. It sl)onld not Ih' (bi-- 
gOtbai. thiit tile p(M)])le” iiieanl to 

manifest, and did it, on the wljoh*, in a 
very intellig<'nt tasliion. 

'riie funeral was a litth' more than 
twiee as laig(' as that td* (lainlntta. 
Tlu* blaelv iuasst‘3 of didegations wliid) 
came into vi<*w in front of the Arch 


its head.^Thoi^^s ^ 
upa#|liousi|bds childr|ii|^‘ijj^- 

ranged wh^ the scl^dl | 

battalions, ann aiTayed as soldiers aud^ 
sailors, and many thojUsa^dsjSijf tire " 
vyonng men enfoilotj ib ihtHp^^astic 
eorps, were in tlw^ parade. 
also i\. vast throng of 
tlie military parade was 1 

Tlu* Army of Paiia^'as , 

lM),()(K) or d0,000 men, Sll stationed here, , 
is ealled. was on duty. Thousands of 
soldiers form<'d ii kijul of living 
to k(‘(*p baek tlu* enthnsiastic sp^ptatdfefi ; 
other thousands headed tl»e pilSSessiOn,^* 
and lve])t guard ov(*r eleven greiit ^ 

ehariots heaped with, flowers and ^ 
wreaths : and still other tlioiij^ands 


seeiiu'd (‘udless. They weo* not very 
entertaining, — on tlu'contrarv, si >i new hat 
monotonous; lint tlieir mnnlirrs wen* 
overpowi‘ring. 'Fhe Avreaths. crowns, 
inserititions, lu'ds and lianks of tlowei's, 
borne in the proeession, are said Uihave 
eost aluuit tliree millions of frane^. In 
this show the hearse of lingo Avas a 
sQ|nbi'e spot. It was the .same in Avhi<'h 
Jules \bdl(''‘S, the (’onamunist. laid short- 
ly IxTore lu'en borne to liis last abode. 
Of tlic plainest dcseription, even the 
humble Ornaments wliieh nsnally be- 
deck it removed. Within tlu* 

hearse Avas placed tlie coflln, draped with 
a black cloth, and two laurel Avn*atlis 


brought up the rear, the sparkling e: m-, 
jiaiiy of irifanti'^y cavalry, and artdle^lfe 
being interspersed with many banda of ? 
music. At the coi’uer of the Luxem- 
bourg garden, where a statue of Victor 
Hugo lias been erected, each grou}) 
lialted and the bands played a funeral 
march. All heads Avere bared Avheu the 
.sim})le hj^arse i)as.sed. Tlie stejis of the 
Pantheon were covered yards high with 
-;flowers. By four o’clock tho Avord 
had been said, and the body of Victor ^ 
Hugo Avas borne to the vault in the crypt, 
and l.'iid to rest beside the tomb of 
Rousseau. 
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th^ world might derive some support for 


CHAFFER NINETY-FIVE " ' 
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t^cacc. — I'lic Ten iioncfl ^'ivcii to European Powev'i by the Con^j^o Conference. — ' 
Ittlity of JVnrmnenk Peace. — Belicvci's in Arbitnition. -- M. T>e Ti("iseps and Mi-. StanlcN.— 
Kited StutCN- oflOnropt'. — Victor Hugo’s Dream. — Republican Smitiinont. — Tho 8tren;4^tlien- 
f i^xo French lU'public..'-- Will Htorm and Calm I’crever Alternate in Eni‘(>pe ? 

r(‘sistl(‘ss, i>UKhiug forwtird of (;ivili/.a,tioii 
into tin* troiililnd wildcrne.ss. Itr. 

Ivy's story uikI his rd.ntion to tin* King, 
of tltv Belgitins in tlivir joint nnignificont 
ontvrjjrise nrv now wvll-known tlirough- 
out tliv world. As tin* rvsnlt of the (’ongo 
Congress, mentioned in ;i preeeding 
ehnpter, there has lu*en a greater exten-^ 
sion of iMiropi nn inflnenet* over Afritain 
territory than is gi‘!n*rally siii)|K)sed. 
Mr. Stanl(‘y himstdf, in his terse and 
excellent Hceonnt of the Conference, 
ftfiys : “ Two Fdiropean [>owers emerge 
out of the ela])or!ite discussions, [)i’o- 
traeli'd for such a long ]H‘rio(], with 
enormously inert'jised colonial posses- 
sions. France is now mistress of ti W(*st 
African t<*rritory, nohle in its dimensiohs, 
equal to tin* best troi)ic lands for it^- 
vegetable jtroductions, rich in niiuerul 
rcsimrces, most i)romising for its future 
eommereial importance. in area it 
covers a superfiei(*s of tsvo hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand square miles, equal 
to that of France and England combined, ‘ 
w'ith access on the eastern side to five 
thousand two hundred miles of river 
their belief from the fact that so many navigation. On the west is a ^oast line 
SslUieu ill exalted station are engaged in nearly eight hundred miles long, wasiied 
-i^acific enterprises, rather than in those of by the Atlantic Ocean. It contains withii|| 
conquest. They could point to the King ojf its borders eight spaciojis river basins, 
the»Belgians as a conspicuous iustandeof and throughout all fis broad surface 
one, who, aided by the ablest and wisest ninety milUoas of square hectares not 
of lieutenants, has made what might one utterly destitute of worth flftu be 
havttji^n it sanguinary and reprehensi- found. Pprtugal the 

? ^i^quest only a trhnqui^ although Cougres . with a coast nnehiu6^||^^d 
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and nii|ety-flve English pill^s in length, the te: 
three hundred and thousand ' 


m 

^to th^* by 


%(ji:i^i’C statute miles in a territory 

larger ^au the eoinbined areas of France, 
ftelgiah?, HcsJlaWel^ and Great Britain. 
Oji the Lower Congo, its river-{)ank is one 
hundred) and three miles in hsigth. It can 
now boast of luialthy pastoral lands to the 
south, oil and rubber producing forests 
noitl)wa}(l, miimral lields in the north- 
eastern portion of its Uaritory, and val- 
’ Uable agricultural regions in its eastern 
l>oi'ders. Jflu'rowrj population were add(‘d 
to the aboriginal i^opnlation of this Afri- 
can colonial tm-ritory. and e\'t(Mid(‘d over 
its urea, (here wouhl still b«- Mifheient to 
give tljirt\ -two ami thnu^-fourths aen‘s (o 
•each Foi'(ugues(> wlnte and black subject. 
Her borne and (‘olonial ))opulations of all 
colors number in all eight :nillion three 
liundi’ed thousand. 'Die ai tui <)f lier t(*rri- 
todes in Africa, Asia, and the (dceaiis 
rniMiiPfes seven liundrcd and forty-one 
thousand thrr(‘ hundre(l and fortv-thi'ce 
8(jnare mih's, or four hiimb ed and seventy- 
four nullion five* hundred thons.and acres, 
— buni(‘ient to give each subject fifty- 
seven acres, (ireat Britain, on the other 
fhand, with all her vast acreage of five 
billion fifty-six million of acres, (an 
only give to each of her two hundnsl and 
forty-niae millions of people the small 
poi tion of twenty and one-fcuirth acres. 
The International Assexuation s\irren- 
dered its claims to sixty tl\ousnud tluve 
hundred and sixty-six sepia re miles of 
territory to France, and to Portugal 
fbrty^fivG thousand four hundrod scpiare 
milei, for which (ionsideration si? 
buodr^ squaie miles of th(‘ north bank 


es siirrendere 

the %8so^ifiition have been consi^tate^ 
to free'||irade, w^ioh,^long witldl^os^' 
recognized as bedonging to the Assbeia^^ 
tion, and preordaim^d for su 
those yet unclaimed by ah^j 
still reserved fat the sam|^^ 
form a domain equal to 
six hundred thousand squ^ 
extent, 'throughout whicE^S 


cs, and 
wer, but 
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tiomd pl'ivileges have been secured by 
(he (‘ordial unanimity of the riveraine of 
the United States and Europi^.an i)ower9 
for commerce. Witli due reserve for the 
sovereign rights of Portugal and Zanzi- 
bar, this free trade area extends across 
Africa to within one degree of the 
coast, thus enlarging the privileged co^^ 


between BomA'and the sea were conceded^' two million four hundr^ ' 

to it, besides (‘ordial recognition of its thousand square miles.” * 

remaining territorial rights from two .^The acquisition of these immense 
neighbors. To the world at ttotoried by France and by Portugal, 
phe two powers above mentioned attd the opening of the vaOT^OTain , 
oeu also duly considerate, for of j the Free State to the 
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which could b^t profit by itft opening, 
Ip Great Britain, — all this is ctni- 
’iien^^vthe work olp Mr. Stanle 3 %%ho has 
^withW loss than fifteen years stepped 
frtmi tliepoei^on of a roving special cor- 
respondent^ that of the first of inixlern 
ej^plorers, and a jioliliciau and diplomat 
ofjb meftn^rder. 

men in Europe, 
men of cojpprehensive vision and accii- 
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rate knowledge, are anxious for peace. 
Bismarck himself^ Vants peace, and 
means to conni{>er it by demonstratiiig 
the uselessness of undertaking to combat 
the armies which he could bring to bear 
ISgainst an intending enemy. rs. 


There is lit 
icart'' reade] 
di8(3tple of^ 





to remind the Amer- 
[r. G||d stone is a firm 
and that in these 
latter days he is not averse to leading 
up to the general adoption^ the grea| 
principle of lubitration in ffitemational 
disputes. ^ 

All the intielllgout and capable politi- 
cians in Frau(‘(' w'ant peace ; it is only 
tlu^ blusti'ring and incompetent who 
clamor for a war.of vengeancej or who 
would like to sec France cuter ujion a 
policy of adventure, in colinccti<ui even 
with the most illustrious allii's. The 
jKiets, the j)hilosop!iers, the great build- 
ers and cngin(a‘rs, men like the brilliant 
and phenomenal Dc IvCssejis, arc all in 
favor of peace, and the colossal vision 
of the old French poet — “ llu‘ Fnited 
States of Furoiie,’’ of which he fondly 
dreamed while in liis exile amid the 
rocks of the (Miannel Islands, is j^en 
enough talked of as the forcninnlpm" a 
[)osHihle reality. But althongii kings 
lal>or in peaceful eliunnels, and dip- 
lomats prepare war tliat they may main- 
tain peace, — although they establish 
formidable alliances to pn^veiit the |X>s- 
.sibility of suddim declarations of war,| 
there is no man so wise aud none so 
daring in Europe as to prophesy that' 
the shadow of war may not fall across 
the historic lands ; that Eiiroi>e may not 
once more, and almost without warning, 
be plunged into a period of storm just 
as she is beginning to appreciate the 
blessings of calm. Every European 
country i||making great material prog- 
ress, striving towards higher level# of 


even after the rude shock which his ^education, of industry, of scientific and"^ 


theories of the balance of pow;et |ii 
Europe had received in the Franco- 
Oeman conflict^ hoped that Knrop^j^ 
peace might be n?ftlntal||pd, although 
'in the year of his tbeoonftict 
ti^tweeh Bussia ^d 


artistic attainment; but iitery one has 
some quarrel with its neighbor, or is hit 
^me danger from surrounding natibni* ' 
1i completely ease. Tbei:,j 0 ^ 
era^oO of ^hich the poet sing 
scarcely be exjiected before 







powerful of %ho grea^ 

Borl>ed »uch of 
wiftfa to absorb. 

Mtsji like M. I>e Leaseps and Mr. 
JStaiile^j, inj^ OjJm and^ steadfast con- 
duct of theS gigantic, enterprises, do not 
retlect that they&re sowing the seeds of 
possible conflict by opening up new^ 
fields for commerce and new highways 
to llicHc ffelds. When M. De Losseps 
dug his^ canals through the sands of 
Kgypt, in the face of the sneers of Pahn- 
orsteii, aj>d indeed of nearly all 
Eiiglishmeu of influence, he scarcely 
thought that he was awakening jealous- 
ies which might endanger from time to 
time tile friendly relations of France 
and England, neighlior countries which 
have every interest to remain at [leace 
vith each other ; and lie has always 
[lersistcutly denicid, when led to express 
an opinion with regard to his Panama 
cntotprisis that there was tin* slightest 
danger of a liollisiou between Kur(>[)ean 
and American forcc-s for the control of 
the liuge water-way conmading the At- 
lantic and Piieifie oceans. Pi‘rlui[>s Mr. 
.Stanley, nowand then remembering .the 
I conflicts along the sandy shores of 
Florida and on the lower Mississippi 
between European nations long ago, re- 
flects that France and Germany, or 
(jieat Britain and competing European 
powers, may yet join liattle beside the 
.waters of the Congo. Wherevei- trading 
Interests begin to conflict, war follows 
with its devastating tread. Tlierc is 
S<^rcely a war in the Europ^|p calendar 
since the beginning of the century^ which 


tbfbgs deceitful ptd deegemtely.wfeked, 
storm and calm must have alternate rule. 
The foUy of an ihcapahle moiiaifi^te th# 
precipitation of a prime ministerJW the 
energy of a merchant, any one Of 
these causes may plunge Rations into 
the miseries of cHjnflict, wafte untold 
millions, and, ruin scores of tli%||isandj|j^f 
lives. 

It is difficult to find, in the ^?owth of 
Repnidican sentiment in Europe, any 
definite guarantee of peace. The French 
Repiddic has been so busy with struggles 
tt) maintain and assert its exiffenee th|Lt 
it lias taken no tlio^ight of foreign 
further than to prepat^ against t| second.' 
disastrous invasion of its easternTfrbntier. " 
If Germany should by some cataclysm 
be transfomed into a Re^jibhc, it must 
of nece88ity:i;|i| for long ySats to con 
Inilitary ambition, %id perha 

more aggreiifewC than thc^resent EippiFS 
has been. The slow unfplding of Ee-| 
publican principles in many European 
countries serves, m a certain way, 
promote -European dispersions. It; 
unites Catholic parties of different nation- 
alities into one compact body, ready to 
rise at the bidding of a capable l^deV 
against nations and peoples ag^ainst 
whom it would otherwise have no hos- 
tility. There js no denying that the in- 
fluence of the Roman church is against 
the rise of the people to power. “ Gov- 
ernment of the by the people, 


and for the people,” does not consist 
with the secular claims of the Pope. 
The unfriendliness of Church and State 
in^’ance is notorious, and uatumUy |ii#^ 


not directly or indirectly due to som^. creases when the Commune rears its 
diference abdut trade or to some deter-: l^cad in ^le Assembly, or in the 

tmitked effort- to divert trade from one 


oinMohei to another. Europe sighs f^r 
but there is no peace; SO long ad 
■ divei'se, ambitions mani- 

heart oj man is above all 


Qty Council of %aris, as it is doing of 
j or when the government secularize 
Pantheq# to bury Victor Hugo., 
mtenanoe by the Pope of 
as |>riso»^ of 
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is notbiug but a refu^ to rec^nize that 
the people have the supreme aiul ulti- 
iiia t^ ight to choose tlieir own govern- 
uaeiBp^In Spain it is the cloi^ear part}' 
- 4hat retards the advance of th(^ Republic, 
more than any love for monarchy. The 


RM AATP CALM. 
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Dg king is pursuing the only safe 
course for kings nowadays, living simply 
and showing himself deeply concerned in 
the welfare of his i>eople. 

Monarchical diplomats, while profess- 
ing to look ui>onJ^ growth of Republi- 
can spirit with equanimity, are constantly 
>vatchiug an opportunity to do the j^e- 
publican cause a bad turn. It is not 
, unreasonable to supjose that as,^his 
liberalism becomes more intense and 
wide-spread in Europe, conservatives who 
have heretofore heUr apart from each 
other should flock together for 
suppprt. At tills indent the KngUsti 
Tories 4||ter a flue ilhistration of tfifs 
particiilaV fact, atrjvlng to cobperale with 


Germany^ really hostile tp many 

k^atest interests ahioad. 


sjmply becaSte^hey wish support in their 
opposition to 'the democratic programme 
at home. , 

Tlieni is no space here to treat in 
detail the. growth of the one European 
Republic which has demonstrated its 
right to live during the last few years. 
Founded by its enemies in S[)ite of tlunn- 
selves, and narrowly esea[)ing strangula- 
tion in its erndh', the French Re[)ublic, 
after munerous vieissitudes sinee 1877, 
has reaehed a point at whlelj it is afraid 
neither of resolute eonseivat i ves nor 
half-crazeil Jadieals. M. Tliitu's. who 
had tile rt‘ward of l)is great services 
during the wav and tlic (Icrnian occupa- 
tion in his neeessiou to tin* presidency, 
fell before the reactionists, but lived 
long enough to fta*! that the Republic 
w'ould ultimately triumph. Marshal 
MacMahon, who inaugurated the septen- 
nial presidencies, doubtless acted ac- 
cording to his lights while in the exalted 
office. He was not strong enough, 
however, to prevent tlie monstrous injus- 
tice of the couuter-revoluti(jn of 1877, 
as it came to be known iu European^ 
politics. This was a delil>erale attempt 
on the part of ministers hostile to tbe 
Repulilic to inaugurate a state of terror- 
ism which should render the re&stablish- 
meut of inonarcliy possible. Iu other 
words, the conservatives, who had beq(. 
growing bolder daily since the fall from 
power of Thiers, desired to provoke the 
Republicans into some breach of the 
public peace, and tlieu, setting up the 
old cry of the necessity of order, get , 
monarch inliefore Republican institutions 
began to take root. Tlie magnifleewt 
l^udence of Gambetta under the greatest 
provocation during this whole period of 
repjwgsion added immensely to hk 
tation* It sbow;od that he 


. " # EUROPE Ilf ar^^^llfD OALHf^ 

.. ■ 

(pialifiod to take the leaaip^ moderate guished «jen tro^ all parts of France 
Republican party which ^H^lafterwaids and of Europe, between lines of silent 
admitted to be his natural tight. Even men and w^men, was a warning, the 
Thiers was surprised to find Gambetta ministiy iit power tliat it could 
so much of ^statesman as he proved in a nation aside from its convictions. A- 
that crisis. million of i>eople on foot in Paris on that 

The Bonapartisls were active, but not September day proclaimed their devotion 
in the front of this conspiracy against to the Republican idea whicl;^ 
the Republic. The deatli of Napoleon had so frankly defended, after hailbig;') 
111., ill 1873, in the sylvan 
sec'lusion of Chiselhurst. in • 




England, removed the chief 
pretender from th(‘ scene, 
and but little fear was luid 
of the movements of his son, 
who was quietly finishing his 
education in an English mili- 
tary academy. But no one 
knows what party miglit liave 
come uppermost had a bre ach 
of order been [>ro\ okcd and 
the Republic destroyed in 
1877. It was inexpressiltly 
sad that M. Thiers should 
pass away when tnis cloud 
of darkness was over the 
country for which he hud 
done so inucli, — sael that his 
^ast days might not have 



been cheered by tlie spectacle 
of a successful liberal govern- 


TIIE END OF A ROMANCE. NAPOLEON III. ON HIB 
DEATH-BED. 


ment, like that to which he 


frankly owned Iiis own con- 
version. The funeral of this great 
mild good mail, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1877, was one of tlie most 
striking spectacles that I ever wit- 
nessed. The Republican party intended 
to make it a tremendous manifestation, 
^but felt the necessity, in doing this, of 
preventing, at all cost, any violence or 
display of strong emotion, as this would 
afforded a pretext for the repression 
wbldi was ready to hand. The dead, 
IMm,' followed to Pi^rc La Chaime by 
upon thoMsands distin- 


been, as he was wont to say, a monarch- 
ist almost all his Paris, on that 

dav, learned a lesson of self-control 
ilfeich has been very useful to it in 
many troublon.s times later on. 

S American reader who has 
in Europe cun fottn any adequate 
of the pressure brought to bear 
upon Republican^ during tliis year of 
in France. The whole weight of 

f judice, of tl^ prestige of centuries 
wealth, of tetablished was 

t»^ught to bear uik>ii. libeimls f and the 
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burden was so ^grievous that at times 
they could scarcely support it. iflstin- 
gui$|^ orators and publicists were 
compelled to speak in little and ill- 
vent ihi ted halls, to which none but their 
constitu^ts were admitted', aud these 
by ticket* in the old, stingy fashion in 
force under the Empire. Public meet- 
ings in their broadest sense were un- 
known. ^.^rLouis Blanc refused me a 
ticket one of his addresses before 
his constituents, saying, that if I were 
recognized as a non-voter the conse- 
quences for me and for the controllers of 
the* meeting would be most unpleasant. 

When this final conservative effort was 
at an end, and the weights were taken 
from the Republic's breast, there was 
progress for several years ; yet the 
najestic programme of men like 
ta were thwarted and even set 
/aside Waiiseof the jealousies of inferior 
' lmen, the intrigues of churchn^n and of 
specialists. Gambetta had a fine f)olitical 
career n^resident of the Chamber, in 
which onlbial position he was very power- 
ful ; but his enemies - after having crowd^j^ 
him out of the presidential chair and 
fpfliP- him into the ministry, which he 
diq^ot wish to enter, merely that they 
might have the j)leasure of eoinpelliug 
him to leave it afterwards, made his 
latter days unluipp|^ His death, whieli 
was caused by a l^tql wound in one of 
his hands at a tin^ wlw his system was 
greatl}^ enfeebled, would have been a 
catastrophe for the Republic had he not 
left behind him capable men who could 
cany out the brilliant program rn|^ be 
had sketched. "He left behind him not 
only this iioble plan, but an untam^l^d 
reputation as an administrator in troub- 
lous times. ^ booking jpt his pictur^Fp^f 
night ^ter Ids etr<^iti||^n4 j^ncst 
ended tifetfa 9 

foundly 




vigor with which his face was filled. B 
was not a ^Ddtaome face, hbr yet ar 
artistic or refined one; but a stranger 
who had heard little Gambetta, an^ 
who had never seen him, would say, in 
contemplating it, ‘‘ Tliis is the face of a 
man of vast power, who would otfercome 
obstacles unsurmountablo by other men, 
who would not be cast down in adversity ; 
a man fertile in vsurprises, abounding in 
unexpe(;ting.triuinpbs, capable of turning 
immi^nl danger into immediate victory." 
He will long be remembered as the pas- 
sionately eloquent lawyer, thed(‘fender of 
Baudin, the mighty tribune, tht' brilliant 
member of the opposition to the Second 
Empire,, the -dictator, the fiery soul 
which could not brook the idea of tame 
submission even when all hope was lost, 
the noble parliamentarian, the sincere 
Republican, tlie ] patriot, the adroit and 
far-seeing Republican. He was the 
fountain from which sprang the Re- 
publican eiv rgy. Tliere were moments 
when the entire Republican organization 
of the country seemed epitomized in him. 
He was leader, teacher, master, father, 
mentor. 

It was commonly said in Germany,^ 
after Gambetta and Skobeleff had both 
disappeared from the scone of European 
action, that Prussia had been tt^red by 
providential intervention in her behalf a 
tremendous campaign against her. H is 
certain that General Skobeleff — whose 
brilliant young life was cut short by a 
swift stroke of fate in Moscow, where he 
was sojourning in one of the intervals of 
his busy military career — and Gambetta 
wfeiy both much in favor of a war against 
Germany ; a war the date for which was 
by no mcj^s decided on ; a war which could 
be ;^^efinitely postponed. l^|||eo 
^jMstweallF the millstones of Ru|sia and 
of FnMice, ii)me of the Gemad 
might p^ibly ha^o been ortuhcd| 
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After tfee death of the Priij^ce Imperial, able that Jacobinism anarchy were 
as the H&glish p^ple #6^^ntinue to scarcely represented at all in the tllrong ; 
call the son of "Ka^leon III., the hopes and even Jacobins and anareliists '■|i’ho 
of the Imperialist in France fell to jiad th^ audacity to parade were cora- 
tfie grouna. The young prince had had a pelled beforg, they took part in the 
good military training, and was a gallant processi 9 n to lay aside their fl^s and 
soldier; but his skill and zeal availed emblems. On the day of Victor Hugo’s 
him nothing against the arrows of a few burial listening Europe seemed to hear 
naked South Africans, and ho was brought a voice froiirthe I’antlieoii preaching, as 
home to lie in the little chaixd of St. 

Mary’s at Chisclliurst, to which the 
Empress makes melancholy pilgrimages, 
often mournfully alluding to it as the 
shrine vmieh holds the wreck of all her 
earthly gi-aiideur itbd her hopes. The 
funeral of this young prince at Cliisel- 
hurst was a very remarkable affair. It 
brought out the whole strength of the 
English aristocracy, which adopted the 
occasion as a kind of inanifestation, even 
the Queen coming to pay her last respects 
to the son of Napoleon III. It was observ- 
able, however, that there were but few 
French people present, and seareely any 
who represented the highest genius or 
intelligence of France. 

The Republic goes steadily on its way * 

BEjioicing, now and then in fear and 
H|mbling, but never retreating, and its 
influence in Euroi>e is wider than is 
Imagined by even the most enthusiastic 
?Frenhh Remiblican. Threatened men, it the poet had preached all his life long, 
is said, live long; and the downfall of peace and good-will, frOfeernity of peoples, 
the Republic has been predicted so often unity of action and ,of";Bcntiinent, the 
by England, Germany, even Italy, by abolition of superstitiou&'^nd fonnular- 
Austrift, by Spain, and by other powers isms, diffusion of education and of l%ht, 
too numerous to mention, that its longev- pardon, reconciliation, and hop^ul 
ity is now believed in. It had but one struggle towards<the highest ideal. Eu- 
vlctory to accomplish, — the victory over rope I||tcned »4 but will s||e take the 
itsebf, over its follies and licenses, which words to heart? Will she not alternate 
had ,.been so conspicuous in the past; from to calm, from calm to storm, 
and when the huge pageant, greater than throu^hi the latter years of this century, 
any ^ before seen in Paris, pomed through ^ first and middle 

thto^ the Champs Elya4es the other putt^. 

day, ft slmifle hearse, in which the epocl* peaeft and hatmony 

body master poet of bis time was whlehlho vcnterable poet soUoMy pro- 

carr^llll^ljiyp^^ it was '' » 
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